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without Bromide or lodide 
CJ! 8 
Embossed Ruling for Plain Mounts 
Jr cee deese od ta 
Emotional Expression, Photography 
and аена ко cw qd 
Empire's Opportunity in the Photo- 
graphic World, The .......... 
'" Empire's Shield, The"; by F. J 


Mortimer, F. R. P. S. (illus.) ... 
“End of an Arnold Lane, The” ; 
by A. E. Smith (illus.) ........ 
Enlarged Paper Negatives ; 
HH. Plumpton (art.) .......... 
Enlargements, Chalky (A.P.N.) ... 
Enlarging :— 
By Daylight, Preparing a Room 
fot (ILL) una qued кайнай 
Easel, A Home-made (H.M.) .... 
Easel, А Simple (H.M.) 
Lantern, A Home-made (H.M.) .. 
Notes 67, 148 
On Postcards ; 
(art.) 
A Pinless Easel for (H.M.) ...... 
Queries (I. K.) 19, (I. R.) 37, (I. 
79, (I. R.) 179, (I. R.) 246, (I. R.) 
287, (LI. R.) 305, (I. R.) 367, (I. 
427, (I.R.) 5o07, (LR.) ........ 
Simplicity of (N. N.) 35, (N.N. .. 
With a Fixed- focus Enlarger, 
Daylight; by J. E. Hewett 
(art.) 
With a Reflector, Some Considera- 
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tions on; by Sydney Н. Carr 
(ATES) si ten ĩð2 8 
Entertainment Tax, The (A.S.) 364 
»!!! ERR Ga 
Evans, T. C.: 
In Chelsea Hospital ” (illus.) . 
The Toilet " (illus.) .......... 


“ The Tower of London ” 
Evershed, A. R. F., 
(MST. duces riranna AQUA We 
Exeter Camera Club (А.5.) 178, 
(A. S.) 218, (A. S.) 301, (A. S.) 
Exhibition“ Combing ” (T. W.) 


(illus.) 


EXHIBITIONS :— 


“ А. Р.” Little Gallery :— 
Prize-winning Prints from the 
A. P. Weekly Competition 
(T.W.) 182 
Armley and Wortley 
graphic Society (A.S.) 
British Industries Fair 


P oS eds 5 


“ The Hillside "' 


Camera Club :— 
Members’ Work 48, (A.P.C.) .. 
Oil-transfers by J. H. Anderson 
'" Moods of Nature " by F. C. 


ju AS 
Thomas, W., Camera Pictures 
| arm 
Holding, E. T., Water-colours 
VFC 


Canterbury Camera Club 208 .... 
Cardiff Camera Club (A.S.) 98, 

[AO вое ees 
Cardiff Naturalists' Society (A.S.) 
Dewsbury Photographic Society 


[AL SL) ээлер калка ain bie he ea S 
Dublin Camera Club (A.S.) ..... 
Ealing Photographic Society 

ß! eet eee «kine 


Edinburgh eek Society 
(А.5.) 33, (A. S.) 113, (A. S.) 
Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion (A.S.) 98, (A.S.) 156, (A.S.) 
Hackney Photographic Society 
(B.) 87, (A.S.) : 
Hampshire House Photographic 
Society 6, (B.) 87, (A.S.) 156, 
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(В.) 193, 204, (В.) 261, 336, 
CEN) 3507 waa to E EUER VE 
Kinning Park Co-operative 
Camera Club (A.S.) .......... 
leeds Camera Club (A.S.) 3or, 
[SIS ccc ²˙· VCI d ГТ ТТ 
Leicester Photographic Society 
БЛ» о ЛКК dis COSA 
London Salon of Photography 
DLL). Paid шша шй» dd едо» 


Montreal Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation Camera Club (B.) 133, 


САВЭ) ален 
National Liberal Club  Photo- 
graphic Circle (B.) .......... 


Partick Camera Club (A.S.) .... 
Photographic Society of Ireland 
24, (I.W.) 270, (ASD $i yas 
Royal Academy 
Royal Photographic Society :— 
Affiliation Prints (T.W.) 202, 
Annual (T.W.) 430 
Duncan, F. Martin, One-man 
SHOW: r 
Rugby Photographic 
(A. S.) 138, (A. S.) 
Scottish, Some (A. S. 
South Essex Camera Club (A. S.) 
South London Photographic So— 
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стеу. (AS) ecce ? 
Stalybridge Photographic Society 
VVV 
Sunderland Photographic Associa- 
tion (А ,, ð m Rees 
Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association 
Wakefield Photographic Society 
o E 
Worcestershire Camera Club (B.) 
/// CA ves vd 
“ Expectation ”; by R. W. Boyd 
(Hus) эжеке OES 


Expose Correctly, How to (N.N.) .. 
Exposed, Has this Plate been? 
(A.P.N.) 
Exposure :— 
And Development Calculator, Com- 
bined (Griffin's) 
By Simple Addition ; 
Lambert, M. A., F. R. P. S. ar 
Meter, The Use of the (N. N.. 
Meters and Calculators (art) 
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Exposure Table, A. P. and P. N.“: 


January 
February 
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/h 8 
Exposures with Actinometer (I. R.) 
Extension of the Camera, Increasing 

the (H.M.) 
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Faded Prints, Restoring (I.R.) 
“ Farmyard in Valencia, А” 
J. A. Chesney (illus.) 
Felton, Herbert ; ‘‘ Beauty’s Eyes 
CCC 
Film-drying Note, A (A. P. N.) 
Film-holder, A (H. M.)F 
Film Users, A Note for (A. P. N.) 
Firelight Effects (I. R.) 
Fireside Photography ............ 
Fireside Work, More (N.N.) ...... 
“ Fishermen Four; by Arthur S. 
Clark (illus) ж уела xw 
Five o'clock Tea 
Warren (illus.) 
Fixing (I. R.) 
Fixing Bath, About the (N. N.) 
Flashlight, An Electric Igniter for; 
by W. Caudery (art.) 
Flower Photography (I. R.) 
Flower Photography with Different 
Kinds of Plates, Some Experi- 
ments in; by G. E. C. Morris 
(АСС) onsec Meta LAA 
Focal Length of a Lens, A Simple 
Method for Finding the (A.P.N.) 
Focal Length Problem, The (C.) 153, 
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(C.) 153, (С.)................ 
Foden, James; Bird-nesting with a 
Camera (art) .............. 
Folding Pocket Camera, Picture 
Making with a; by Reuben 
Johnson (art.) .............. 
Fountain, The ’’; by the Earl of 
Carnarvon (illus.) ........... 
Freeman, A. J.. Early Summer 
Sunshine " (illus.)))jj 
From the Hilltop”; by G. C. 
Weston (illus.) .............. 
Fun from Failures; by Frederick 
fr 8 
Funnel, A Paper (H. M. 
Furniture, Photography of Old: by 
G. E. C. Morris (art.) 


Furniture Stain, A Good (A. P. N.) .. 


G 


Gallipoli, The Camera in (T.W.) ... 
Gaslight :— 
Paper, Developing (I.R.) ....... 
Paper, Sepia Tones on (L.R.) .... 
Papers, Pyro as a Developer for ; 


by F. C. Lambert, M. A., 
FRPS- (arty serorea wata 
Printing in Comfort; by E 
Staniland Pugh (art.) ........ 


Prints, Poor Tones on (I. R.)) 
Gas-switching in the Dark-room, 
Multiple-way (H.M.) ........ 
Genesis of a Picture, The ; by W. Н. 
Porterfield (art.) 376, (C.) 
Glasgow and District Photographic 
Union (A.S.) 
Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Photographic Association (A.S.) 


307 


291 


Glass, Light-obscuring Powers of 

(A. P. N.) 
Glass, Recoating (I. R.) 
Glazing Prints (I. R.) 57, (I. R.) 
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Gloucestershire Photographic So- 
ciety (A. S.) 75, (A.S.) ........ 
Golden Ladder, Тһе”; by Miss 
E. S. Austin (illus.) .......... 


Gooch, C. J.:; ‘ Sunshine ” (illus.) 
Grain in Enlarged Negatives (I. K.) 
Grainger, Harold G.: 
Suggestions for Photographic Con- 
tributions to Autograph Albums 
l.. ЛЛ ee a 
A Few Mediæval Ecclesiastical 
Subjects (art.) 
The Lens Hood, and its Utility in 
Practice (art.) 
Green, Mr. T. E., Lectures at the 
Front (T.W.) 
Green, T. E.; In the Sanctuary“ 
(illus.) 
Greenock Camera Club (A. 8.) er 
' Grey Towers of Durham ' by 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton llus) 
Guest, Antony : — 
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Members’ Exhibition of Work at 
the Camera Club ............ 
Mr. J. H. Anderson's Oil Transfers 
at the Camera Club .......... 
A One-man Show of Pictures by 
Alvin Langdon Coburn ...... 
“ The A. P." Salon 
Mr. F. C. Tilney's “ Moods of 
i Ga dep e E oa Ma 
R. P. S. Affiliated Societies’ Work 
at Russell Square ........... 
Mr. Walter Thomas's Camera 
Pictüres cac ERU UA dts 
Mr. E. T. Holding's Water-colours 
at the Camera Club .......... 


Guiton, Stanley ; Carbon (art.) ... 


H 


Half-tone Reproductions, Detail in 
СЕ). ETE 
Hampshire House кү, So- 
ciety (A. S.) 18, (A. S.) 33, (A. S.) 
98, (A. S.) 178, (A. S.) 218, (A. S.) 
266, 415, (A. S.) 
Hand Camera Notes 455 


HANDY MAN. THE :— 
A Simple Enlarging Easel 
A Cheap Lantern-slide Vice 
Plate Marking Prints 
A Cutting Guide 
A Home-made Print Trimmer .. 
A Dark-room Table 
A Dark-room Lamp 
Two Ways of Making a Lens Case 
Multiple-way Gas Switching in 
the Dark-room 
A Paper Funnel 
A Simple Dark-room Electric 
Lamp Cover 
A Print Straightener 
Mounting Isc. Screens 
How to Make a Silent-working 
Shutter 
A Home-made Enlarging Lantern 
Useful Articles from Old Nega- 
UVES: Tera TEENER Mada 
A Good Dry-mounting Accessory 
Really Renovating a Camera .. 
A Shutter Adapter 
A Film-holder 
Increasing the Extension of the 
Camera 
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373 


310 


406 
475 


I4 
14 
34 
34 
54 
54 
74 
94 


94 
II4 


I14 
134 
154 


174 
194 


214 
214 
245 
262 
262 


282 


Handy Man, The (continued) : 
Stopper-corks for Photographic 
Chemical Bottles ............ 
A  Money-saving Tip 
A Simple Gauge for Passe- 
partout Mounting .......... 
A Box for Printing Papers ...... 
Paper Holder for Enlarging, etc. 
Racks for Draining and Storing 
Dishes AAA 88 
Embossed Ruling 
MOUNTS ftr. Saw ER 
A Home-made Process Screen .. 


A Pinless Easel for Enlarging .. 
A Lantern Cabinet ............ 
How to Make a Print-drying 
RACK dus iss beau CREE s 
A Simple Camera Stand ........ 
A Folding Enclosed View-finder. 
A Dark-room Lamp .......... 
A Camera for Rough and Hard 
FJ. S оа Ades 


How to Make an Efficient Hiding 
Tent for Wild-life Photography 
A Day-time Dark-room 
A Trimming Board ............ 
А Home-made Enlarging Easel .. 
А Photographer's Cabinet 
A Tripod Accessory ........... 
Preparing a Room for Enlarging 
by Daylight ................ 
Harley, William J. :—- 
Photometry Applied to Photo- 
graphy (art.) 
Photographing Silver Plate (art.) 
Head, Miss Dora :— 
The Apples and Peggy ”’ (illus.) 
“ A Little Fair Boy " (illus.) .... 
“ This is the way we lace our 
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boots " (illus) .............. 
Head of а Child"; by Miss Y. 
Parnell (illus.) .............. 
Herefordshire Photographic Societv 
(АЭ) зеза 8 


Hewett, А. J. E.; Daylight En- 
larging with a Fixed-focus Day- 
light Enlarger (art.) .......... 

Hiding Tent for Wild-life Photo- 
graphy, How to Make an Effi- 
cient (H.M.) 


High Horizon in Pictures, The; by 
F. C. Tilney (art.) 193, (C.) 
VC 

“ High-power ” Photography; by 
Reginald A. Malby, F.R.P.S. 
(ATE) жакы LT 8 

High Pyrenees, The"; by М. О 
Per ins,. d wet E 

" Hillside, The"; by A. R. F 
Evershed (illus.) ............ 


Home Portraiture and the Lens; 


105 
188 


93 
317 


369 


337 
98 


495 


402 


350 


by F. C. Lambert, M. A., F. R. P. S. 


TTT 

Home Portraiture, The Use of Long- 
focus and Large- aperture Lenses 
in; by W. Thomas (art.) . 

“ Homestead in Old England, А” T 


by G. Wansey Smith (illus.) . 


" Homestead in the Айсан 
Bush, A’; by W. W. Elliott 
rr Ra dones 


House of a Mecca Pilgrim, The“; 
by Alex. Keighley (illus.) .... 
Huddersficld Photographic Society 


(AD eis dac ĩ 
Hull Photographic Society (A.S.) 
301, (A.S.) 443, (A.S.) 466, 


(A.S.) 


433 


Hurter and Driffield (T.W.) 

(A.P.C.) 448, (C.) 
Hypo, Dissolving (A.P.N.) 
Hypo-alum Formula (I.R.) 


410, 
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“ I chatter, chatter as I flow ”’ ; 
К. A. R. Bennett (illus.) 
“Idolatry "; by Miss M. 
(illus.) 
Ilford паре Society (A.S.).. 
Illingworth, W. 
Child Portrait: '" illus.) 
Col. John Ward, M.P.” (illus). 
'" Miss Kitty Illingworth ” (illus.) 
'" Impression, Ап”; by Geo. E. 
Williams lillus.) 
Impressionism in Photography (art.) 


Meyer 


In Chelsea Hospital”; by T.C. 
Evans (llus.) ............... 
“In Gallant Trim”; by Alfred 
Leader (illus.) .............. 
“In Old Dinant”; by Miss Stella 
Malcolm (illus.) ............. 
"In the Hayfield”; by G. E. 
Markcrow (illus.) ............ 
“In the Sanctuary”; by T. Е 
Green (illus) ............... 
In Valparaiso " ; by F. C. Smith 
ШИ}. Sues har EE E n RE 
India, Photography in; by George 
Cecil (аг{.) ................. 


(See also Tropical.”’) 


Ingram, Geoffrey C. S.; Wayside 
Subjects for the Naturalist 
Photographer (art.) .......... 

Instruction in Photography ...... 

Intensification (I. K.) 267, (I. R.) 407, 
c ТИИ 


Intensification Methods, Some (art.) 


Intensifier, Formula for (I. R.) .. .. 
Inter-Club Alliance (A-. S. )))) 
Interior, An"; by Will Cadby 

ETC 
Interior Subjects, Some (N. N.) .... 
Intruder, The"; by J. H 

Saunders (illus.) ............ 


Invisible Photographs (T.W.) 

Ireland at Home (lec) (T. W.) .... 

Ireland, David ; Amidol as a Deve- 
loper for Plates and Films (art.) 


J 


Jardine, W. C. ; Point of View and 
Treatment of a Picture (art.) .. 
Johnson, Reuben; Picture Making 
with a Folding Pocket Camera 
(art.) 
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“ Katrina Blakowska " ; by Hugo 
van Wadenoven, Junr. (illus.) 
Keeping Exposed Plates (I. R.) . . 
Keighley, Alex. ; “ The House of a 
Mecca Pilgrim“ (illus.) 
Kelam, H. M. ; “ An Old Gateway, 
Stamford ” (illus.) 
Kew Gardens an Imperial Asset 
(lec.) (T.W.) 
“ Kew Palace ”'; 
(illus.) 
Keyboard, Photography's (T. W.) .. 
Kinematography, The Inventor of: 
an Appeal (T.W.) 
hinning Park Co-operative Camera 
Club (A. S.) 
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458 


257 


398 
399 


L 
La Coiffure"; by Miss M. E. 
Cooke (illus) .............. 
“Lady Burne-Jones ” ; by Bertram 
Park GUUS). steed . 
Lady Diana Manners “; by Mal- 
colm Arbuthnot (illus.) ...... 
Lambert, F. C., M. A., Е.К.Р.5. :-— 


Pyro as a Developer for Gaslight 


Papers (arb) eus 8 
Exposure by Simple Addition 
(art) Bites pie ie y ЛГ Г 
Home Portraiture and the Lens 
(Ат Б) lbs (( ³ĩVꝗA овы Ges 
Lamp Cover, A Simple Dark-room 
Eleetrie HM ) 
Lancashire and Cheshire Photo- 


graphic Union (A. S.) 196, (A. S.) 
Lantern :— 
Cabinet, 

Lecture, The ; 
B. Sc. (art.) 
NOLES Аз ͤ 0 dr acis 
Lantern-slide Making, The Simpli— 
city of (lec.) (T. W.) 
Lantern-slide Vice, A Cheap (H. M.) 
Lantern Slides: — 


A (H. M.) 
by Geo. H. Rydall, 
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Double or '' Comparison"; by 
Richard Penlake (art.) ....... 
Masking (A.P.N.) ............. 
A Public Library of [A. S.)) 
Leader, Alfred; “ In Gallant Trim“ 


(ШИШ: uen d какка a ra p ca 
Leeds Camera Club (A.S.) 33, (A.S.) 
Leeds Photographic Society (A.S.).. 
Leicester Photographic Society (A.S.) 


53, (A. S.) 190, (A. S.)) 
Lens :— 
And its Characteristics, The (N.N.) 
E OE E 
Case, Two Ways of Making a 
P.I rc ͤ tere 
Choice of a; by A. Lockett (art.) 
Facts, Some More VV 
Formula, А Nery Simple, Useful 
[ASESN CIDER 


Home Portraiture and the; by 
F. C. Lambert, M.A., F. R. P. S. 
(art.) 

Hood, The, 
Practice ; 
(art.) 

Queries ( 
159, (I. : 
307, 407, (LR) 447. 
(I. K.) 467, (I. K.) 

Supplementary (I. K.) 

Use of a Long-focus— and Why 
(art.) 411, (C.) 

Lenses :-- 

Care of (NON) ð Xo 

Large-aperture, Wanted 
Government Purposes 

Long and Short Focus (N. N.) . ... 

More about Different Kinds of 
(N. N.) 

Note on Cleaning (A. P. N.) 

Some Simple Points about (N. N.) 

Lighting of the Future, The (T. W.) 


and its Utility in 
by Harold G. Grainger 
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Lish, B. B.; Natives near Johan- 
nesburg ” F 
“ Little Bit of Fluff, А”; by Miss 
B. Wood (illus.) ............ 
“ Little Fair Boy, A"; by Miss 
Dora Head (illus) .......... 
“ Little June " ; by Bertram Park 
IIC та 
Loading Film Cameras, A Note on 
(РУХИ douces eut вао ави 


291 


313 
433 


513 


Lockett, A.; The Choice of a Lens 
(og Mp 
London and Provincial Photographic 
Association (B.) ............ 
London Barge, The"; by Н.Р 
Dinelli (iu yu wh 
Long and Short Focus Lenses 
[NS INA 4 s ²v 8 
Long-focus and Large-aperture 
lenses in Home Portraiture, 
The Use of; by W. Thomas 
(ATC) "PEE 
Long-focus Lens, The Use of —and 
Why fart 411, (C.) .......... 
Lost Camera ĩð d 
"Low Tide” Ьу Kwee Kiem 
Тоеп (illus.) ................ 


Luminous Photographs (I.R.) 
Lynde, Gascoigne; “ Morning 
Mists "" (illus.) 


McLeish, Donald; “ On the Out- 
skirts of the Desert ” (illus.) .. 
Macnamara, Charles; Development 
of Small Plates (art.) 
Mademoiselle Sans-Géne’’; by 
John R. Brinkley (illus.) 
Magnifiers, Use of (I. R.) 
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“ Majestic Gums”; by Alfred 
Wilkinson (illus.) ............ 
Making the Most of Old and Stale 
Materials, On; by A. D. 
Meakin (art.) .............. 
Malby, Reginald A., F. R. P. S.; 
„High- power Photography 
(ATEI onei EU 
Malcolm, Miss Stella; “In Old 
Dinant“ (illus. ............ 
Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society (A.S.) 53. (A.S.) 98. 
(A. S.) 113, (A. S.) 138. (A. S.) 
218. (A. S.) 284, (A. S.) 324, 
(A.95.) 400, (A S] э. dias asa 
“ Marauder, The"; by J. Reid 
(ШИ): uos Sop eae tae arcu dea cda 
“ March Past, The”; by Arthur 
W. Burgess (illus.) .......... 
“ March Winds "; by James F. G. 
Seltman (illus.) .............. 


Marine Biology, Photography and.. 
Marine Photography, Plates for (lec.) 
[TN SA hahet tota obs e are 
Markcrow, G. E.; 
field“ lillus.) 
Marley, Albert E. :— 
' The Blind Musician ” (illus.) .. 
On the Sussex Downs ” (illus.) 
Maternity Cares“; by J. Herbert 
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Saunders (illus.) ............ 
Mauger, C.: Dorothy ” (illus.) . 


Meakin, A. D.; On Making the 
Most of Old and Stale Materials 
(art.) 

Measuring Liquids in а Graduate 

A. P. N.) 

Medieval Ecclesiastical Subjects, A 
Few ; by Harold Grainger (art.) 

Menochio, Haflacle; '' Voila qu'il 
Monte!“ (illus.) 

Mercer, Miss В. :-— 

His First Lesson ” (illus) .... 
On the Doorstep " (illus) .. .. 
The Swan as a Pictorial Possi- 

bility (art.) 

Metals, The Structure of (T.W.) .. 

Metronome in the Dark-room, The ; 
by W. Caudery (art.) 
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512 


481 


INDEX, 


PAGE 
Meyer, Miss M. :— 
Design for a Fan ” (illus.) .... I 
“ Idolatry ” (illus.) ) 257 
Microscopic Objects, Black Back- 
grounds for (lec.) (T.W.)) .... 270 
„Middle Temple Hall“; by W. F 
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DESIGN FOR A FAN. BY MISS M. MEYER. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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With this number of THE A. P. a new volume 
starts, and we enter on another year of activity. Un- 
fortunately there is every reason to expect that 
it will be another year of war also. Nevertheless, 
the camera has demonstrated during the eventful 
twelve months that are past its strong hold on the 
affections and imagination of the people. Except for 
reasons directly connected with the war, the practice of 
photography has not shown the falling off that might 
have been expected, and we therefore look to the 
coming year with every confidence, coupled with the 
hope that it may see the conclusion of a victorious peace 
for the Allies. In the meantime we must express our 
sincere thanks here for the innumerable letters and 
other expressions of good will that have been sent us 
during the Christmas by readers in all parts of the 
world, and reciprocate heartily with our best wishes for 
their happiness and success in the New Year. 
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The Camera Club members had the pleasure of hear- 
ing a painter discourse to them the other evening on 
the subject of composition. Mr. H. G. 
Theaker, however, was good enough to 
say that quite a number of his ideas on 
the subject had been picked up from the study of 
photographs, including some on the walls of the Club 
itself. He pointed out, among other matters, that the 
mathematical centre of a panel is rarely the artistic 
centre, which in an oblong is usually in about the middle 
of the upper part. The horizon, or eye-level, was the 
spoiling point of ninety per cent. of landscapes. It 
should always be either above or below the centre. A 
low eye-level gave digmity to the composition, while a 
high eye-level, although to some extent spoiling the 
foreground, was useful in subjects in which there were 
several figures to deal with. Mr. Theaker also laid 
stress on the great value of diagonal lines and masses. 
The charm of the diagonal was possibly due to the fact 
that it was so exquisite a relief to the monotony of the 
rectangular panels. Very often a portrait in which the 
head was in the mathematical centre could be made 
right bv introducing a subtle arrangement of diagonals 
in the shape of shadows or a flood of light on one 
shoulder. 
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Mr. Theaker had also some sound observations to 
offer on the placing of lights and darks. There were 
two methods of dealing with these 
LIGHTS AND elements. One was to place the principal 
DARKS. light and principal dark as far away from 
each other as possible, and graduate the 
intervening space; the other, which gave a much more 
lively and vigorous effect, was to place them close 
together in sharp contrast, as, for example, the brightly 
illuminated figure of a concert singer, and, in juxta- 
position, the darkness of the grand piano and the black 
coat of the accompanist. "Very often, in dealing with 
groups, the placing of three heads was a difficulty, and 
here one must be carcful to distinguish between mere 
repetition and true rhythm. If the three heads were 
placed equidistant there was too much repetition, and 
consequent monotony. Two of the heads should be 
placed on the one side of the picture and one head on 
the other in order to get the effect of rhythm. Mr. 
Theaker's advice to art students was first to try a 
composition in strong tones, and if it would bear the 
most brutal blacks and whites, then to soften it down 
as desired. The man who was afraid of edges was no 
sort of artist. 
9 98 9 
In a popular magazine we noticed recently a photo- 
graph—a photograph taken direct, not a photographic 
reproduction from a print—which was 
stated to be a view of The Admiralty 
Buildings as they were a hundred years 
аро.” It may have been true that the famous build- 
ings in Whitehall presented just the same appearance a 
hundred years ago as they did on the date when the 
photograph was taken, but it is impossible to suppose, 
as the uninstructed reader might be tempted to do, that 
the photograph in question was taken some years before 
Daguerre began his experiments. The year 1916, while 
not marking any particular centenary in the history of 
photography, is a jubilee year in one respect, namely, 
that it was fifty years ago, in 1866, that the practice 
of illustrating books by means of photographs became 
current. The Annual Register " for that year states 
that "photography promises to become an important 
auxiliary to art," and instances several newly published 
works, among them some Reynolds reproductions, 
which bear testimony to the merits of the camera from 
this point of view. 
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The zodiacal light is the luminous triangular tract of 
sky with its base on the western horizon which is seen 
at certain seasons of the year 
after sunset. The photography 
of this large faint area is an 
interesting problem, and formed the subject of a paper 
from the pen of Professor A. E. Douglas, of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, which was read at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Photographic Society by Mr. Wratten. 
Professor Douglas's plan was to use a very wide aper- 
ture in proportion to the focal length, his lens having 
1 in. aperture and 2 in. focus, and being strongly convex 
outside and plane towards the plate. His exposures 
have usually been for some twenty minutes, and develop- 
ment by hydroquinone with bromide (cold solution) has 
occupied some twelve to fifteen minutes. Не also built 
for the purpose a special panoram camera, in which the 
fim was curled round in a semicircle. In order to 
secure the requisite contrast he has used several nega- 
tives and superimposed them. 
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HE amateur who photographs and is beyond the 
age limit for the army, or is otherwise debarred 
from serving his country,’ can nevertheless 
give vent to his patriotic feelings in a photo- 

graphic way that we are sure will be appreciated. 

A reader of THE А. P., who can claim some draughts- 
manship ability also, was recently invited by a friend 
to make a sketch of flags for a Roll of Honour," which 
was intended to contain the names of men who had 
departed the parish to serve King and country. 

This was naturally a drawing, and was executed on 
water-colour paper, and to its surface were attached two 
panels of Bristol board, on which the regimental headings 
and names of the men were inscribed. 

There is nothing, however, to prevent the amateur 
photographer who cannot draw, from working up a 
composite design from photographic material. For 
instance, views of the church might be suitably com- 
bined with other photographs of the district, and the 
whole united in suitable borders and mounts, and instead 
of the printed words “ Roll of Honour," and the name 
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THE MEN WHOSK NAMEG APPEARS 


HAVE LEFT THIS PARISH YD DU oe 
TKL COUNTRYS MOMOVUR: 


of the church and parish, it is possible to write these or cut 
the words from апу paper or periodical containing them. 
In like fashion illustrations may be cut from picture 
postcards containing the grouping of flags and other 
suitable items, and fastened to the main support. 
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Every school and church in the land will have some 
member “ doing his bit ’’ for our rights and welfare, and 
Rolls of Honour will be suitable and patriotic remem- 
brances of their services, and will give relatives and 
friends pleasure at the same time. 

Figs 1 and 5 are two sketch suggestions of the grouping 
and arrangement that would form a basis for any worker 
who would wish to use his hobby for the pleasure of 
others and for recording the departure of men who have 
responded to their country's call. 

Springing out of the production of the Roll of Honour, 
a suggestion was made that parishioners and relatives 
of the men might desire photographic copies to retain 
as mementos, and following the eager acceptance of this 
suggestion came another, viz., that a souvenir should 
be sent by the clergy and parishioners to every man 
whose name was inscribed thereon and in which a 
photographic rendering of the Roll of Honour (on a 
reduced scale) should be included. 

This idea was submitted to the church council, who 
unanimously accepted it, and as a result fig. 2 was made 


Fig. 3. 


up as a design for a greeting card, giving views of the 
church door with the Roll of Honour hanging thereon, 
and also the church and a readable scale representation 
of the Roll itself. 

These photographs were combined with suitable 
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phraseology expressing good wishes for the safe return 
of the recipients. 

It is not intended that such photographs shall in 
any way enter into competition with the ordinary 
productions of the trade, but that they shall be made 
in a form that will convey a direct memory to the man 
at the front, and be typical of people and places as he 
remembered them 

In all cases where copies are desired it would be best 
to make a charge quite equal to that demanded by any 
professional brother, and hand the money received to 
one of the numerous funds that are open and for which 
such contributions would be welcome. 

Another way would be to hand the negative to any 
friendly professional and ask him to make prints there- 
from at his usual trade charge, and thus by doing one 
kind act not cause loss of trade to those whose living 
may depend on the same sources. 

In the preparation of any similar souvenir it must 
be borne in mind that to get the best results it is advis- 
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able to make the original to a fairly large scale, and 
photograph down to the desired size. 

This will allow the worker to write the names and 
wording on a scale that is usual, and when reduced the 
slight crudities and defects in the original become 
undiscernible. 
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From the negative, prints can be prepared in P.O.P., 
gaslight, bromide or carbon, and should enlargements 
be required by friends the negative is again available 
for the purpose. The preparation and execution of the 
greeting card illustrated led to the sending out of several 
hundred copies, postcard size, enclosed in a stout 
cardboard mount, and on which the national flags of 
the Allies were depicted in colours. 


The negative of the card shown in fig. 2 was made in 
this instance by the well-known firm of Messrs. Raines 
and Co., of Ealing. 

Following the despatch of these cards came a request 
from the local 
schoolmaster of the 
school attached. to 
the church for a Roll 
of Honour for the 
school. 

This, it was sug- 
gested, should be of 
an educational 
character if possible, 
and originally it was 
designed to have a 
grouping of the 
principal leaders of 
the Allies around a 
“scrap of paper," 
this being a copy 
of the famous treaty 
which Germany 
ignored. The names 
of the brave lads 
who at one time or 
another had passed | 
through the school * 
were 5 be added. Pig. 5. 

It was found, however, that as the names of the 
old boys " numbered something over three hundred 
(no wonder the schoolmaster was proud of his list) 
it was finally decided that the inclusion of this “ scrap 
of paper " could not be entertained without involving 
an unreasonably large Roll of Honour. 


It was, however, finally worked out as illustrated in 
fig. 4, and now hangs in a suitable position in 
school. 

In the case of this Roll of Honour, and also that 
hanging on the church door, suitable arrangements 
have been made for taking the back out of the frame, 
thus enabling fresh? names to be added as more men 
enlist. 

The names of the men who fall are marked with a 
cross thus +, and those wounded with a circle thus О. 

After preparing this school Roll of Honour it was 
decided to make a souvenir greeting card from this also, 
and to accompany it with a photograph of masters 
and teachers, past and present, which would serve 
to connect it (and the school) in the mind of the 
recipient. 

Accordingly a composite design embraced all the 
old pim and teachers and the present staff, as shown 
in fig. 3. 

Thus “ the boys“ will receive a copy of both, and if 
one may judge from the letters received from those 
who were recipients of the card sent last year, it will be 
ample repayment for the trouble involved. 
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Utilising the Dis- 
carded Negative. 


T WELVE 
good nega- 
tives out of a 
dozen plates’’ sounds 
well; but at the same time some of these passably good 
technical negatives are more than likely to be discarded 
by reason of an undesirable feature in the composition. 
Now a handful of negatives of this kind are just what one 
wants for experimental work. There is always some 
risk of going astray when trying a new intensifier or 
reducer, for instance. But if we use one of our 
“ throw-outs it is not a very serious matter if our experi- 
ment is abortive. Then again we can cut up such a trial 
plate into several portions, and thus try our (new to us) 
process with modifications. In this way the experiment 
should teach us a good deal more than is likely to be 
learned from one simple straightforward procedure. 

Furthermore many, perhaps most of us are inclined to 
accumulate negatives, and these in time become a Care 
as regards finding convenient storage, and as some of 
them ,are but little likely ever to be printed just as they 
are, the weeding-out process not only provides us with 
material for experiment, but also gives us some very 
welcome extra room on the store shelves. 

In fig. 1 we have a straight print from a negative which 
taken as a whole is fairly satisfactory as regards exposure 
and development. The blank-paper sky points to the 
non-use of a colour-sensitive plate. If that were all, it 
could easily be met by the use of another sky and cloud 


Fig. 1. 


negative. But the position of the horse and van cuts 
out any chance of the negative being used for pictorial 
purposes—to say nothing of some other shortcomings. 


Intensification and Reduction by the Same Process. 


Let us use the discarded negative of this print to 
illustrate some points well known to many workers fifteen 
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or twenty years ago, but apparently 
little practised by present-day 
workers. I refer to the rehalo- 
genising and redeveloping of a nega- 
tive, whereby we can either increase 
or reduce at will the density contrasts of a negative to a 
very considerable extent. 

The negative was cut up into six strips, as indicated in 
fips. 2 and 3. Strip D was kept in its original condition 
for reference or comparison (why this part of the print 
is somewhat darker in figs. 2 and 3 will presently appear). 
All the strips except D were immersed in the following 
chromium bleaching or rehalogenising bath : 

Stock Solution : Potassium bichromate 1} drm., warm 
water to 2 oz. When the solid is dissolved and solution 
cool, add hydrochloric acid 1 drm. This keeps indefinitely. 


Fig. 2. 


To prepare a working (bleaching) bath take 100 minims 
of the stock solution and dilute with water to 1 oz. This 
bleaching bath may be used until its action becomes 
irregular or inconveniently slow.  Bleaching in this case 
means converting the black image to a yellow-orange 
colour—not white. The bleached plate is washed in cold 
water until the rebate of the plate is colour free. This 
should not take more than ten minutes. 

Strip A: This was put into an ordinary plain hypo 
fixing bath. Theoretically one might expect all traces 
of the image to vanish, but theory and practice do not 
always accord. Strip A, fig. 3, does show some slight 
trace of the picture. 

Strip B: This was put into the following diamidophenol 
developer (60 deg. F.) for one minute. This greyed the 
surface appearance of the film. After a moment's rinse 
this strip then passed into the hypo fixing bath. 


Developer : Soda sulphite (crys.) } oz., potass. meta- 
bisulphite оо gr., potass. bromide 5 gr., diamidophenol 
25 gr. 


Strip C: This was treated in the same wav, but left 
in the developer for 34 minutes, and then passed into the 
hypo fixing bath (Hypo 4 oz., water 20 02.). 
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Strip D remained in its original condition. 

Strips E and F were put into the amidol developér 
and left there for some considerable time— perhaps a 
matter of fifteen minutes—while other matters were 
receiving attention. In the case of strips B and C the 
blackening action of the developer had not time to pene- 
trate right through the yellow-bleached film, so that 
the glass side of the plate showed some yellowness. But 
in the case of strips E and F the blackening action went 
right through to the glass side. After rinsing and drying, 
strip F was bleached a second time, and again darkened 
in the developer. This second bleaching was noticeably 
slow. 

The six strips, after washing and drying, were put side 
by side and then printed together with the same printing 
exposure as in fig. 1. Development was carried a little 
further in order to give E and F a chance (fig. 2). Com- 


Fig. 3. 


pared with the original strip D, strips A, B, and C are 
obviously considerably reduced, while E and F are inten- 
sified. 

The next step was to measure the density of the (once 
uniform) sky part in the various strips, by Sanger Shep- 
herd’s density meter. The figures are given in the sub- 
joined table. But of course in printing considerable 
allowance had to be made for the colour alteration in 
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some of the strips. Thus A is little more than a yellow 
ghost image. 

In the end column of the table are the printing times 
(exposure) at twenty inches from an ordinary Bray’s gas 
burner. 

Strip A is merely a curiosity. B and C show possi- 
bilities in the direction of reducing contrast, while E and 
F have increased contrasts. In effect, with increased 
exposure (twenty-four seconds), the double or second 
intensification shows only a small contrast gain over 
strip E with nineteen seconds printing. But it is a hint 
which might come in useful should one want to put 
contrast in an extremely thin-density negative. 

Other experiments in this connection lead me to the 
conclusion that some negatives decline to bleach a second 
time, even with an immersion of twelve hours. Why this 
should be so I do not know at present. 

Strip C conveys a curious hint. It may perhaps be 
seen that the sky of the strip is not only thin, as was 
to be expected, but also slightly shows the mottling or 
ripple marking effect due—or at any rate usually attri- 
buted—to not rocking the dish during development under 
ordinary circumstances. This has been duly explained 
by the learned by the theory of a local liberation of bromine, 
which is very pretty and possible as regards ordinary 
development, but as a theory requires some revision to 
make it fit the present case, where redevelopment only 
occupied from three to four minutes and the dish was 
rocked during part but not all that time. 

In making print No. 3 different printing times were 
given to the various strips by printing all of them for 
one second, then covering up A with a card and giving 
another second, then covering A and В and giving two 
more seconds, and so on; the different separate exposures 
being I, I, 2, 3, 12, 5—giving the totals as shown in the 
table. In brackets I also give the proportional exposures 
as indicated by the measured densities, whence it will be 
seen that considerable variation from this was called for. д 


TABLE. - 
Stri ee Exposure, 

p. ensity. ое 
А. Bleached, fixed — 1 
B is redeveloped е 5 (14) 2 
С. е T T 10 (5) 4 
D. Original. AP m ca. — Ж? (24) 7 
E. Bleached, redeveloped .. 20 (50) 19 
F T „ à second time 22 (75) 24 
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The“ Snapshots from Ноте °° League.—We learn from the 
secretary, Mr. W. C. Thorn, that the “ Snapshots from Home ”’ 
movement is being taken up very strongly in Australia. 


Royal Photographic Society.—In place of the annual dinner, 
it has been decided to hold a society luncheon, which is to take 
place at the Hotel Cecil on Saturday, February 19, at 1.30 p.m. 
Tickets to be 5s. each. A musical entertainment will be arranged 
by Dr. C. Atkin Swan. 


R. P. S. Fellowship.—Out of seven applications received for 
Fellowship of the Royal Photographic Society, the following 
five candidates have been elected :—Miss Mary Ann Booth, 
Samuel Dawe, Fred Judge, Joseph Walton Lee, and George H. 
Rodman. 


Hampshire House Photographie Society.—A one-man show 
of photographs by Mr. Henry Warner was opened at Hampshire 
House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, on December 30, when Mr. 
Alvin Langdon Coburn gave a short criticism of the prints 
shown. The exhibition remains open free daily from 12 noon 
to 8 p.m., until January 31. | 


Lost Camera.—Mr. Н. Whitelocke, of Lee, asks us to mention 
that on November 26 he had the misfortune to lose a watch- 
pocket Carbine camera, fitted with Beck F/4.9 lens, somewhere 
between High Street, Lewisham, and Catford. Should this 
notice meet the eye of the finder, perhaps he will kindly com- 
municate with us. 


The Classes for Instruction in General and Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, under the direction of Mr. John H. Gear, at the Cripple- 
gate Institute in the City will commence a new session for the 
Spring course on Wednesday, January 12. Those desirous of 
attending and leaving the City at an early hour are catered for 
by a class at 6.30; another class will commence at 8 o'clock 
for practical work by the students. Previous students of these 
classes are now serving in the Air Craft Corps (photographic 
section), and those thinking of entering upon this kind of work 
would do well to attend Mr. Cear's classes. Photographers 
anxious to obtain the certificates for proficiency in 
photography issued by the London Chamber of Commerce and 
the City and Guilds of London Institute will receive additional 
help for that purpose.  Pictorial work is also fully dealt with, 
and the syllabus shows a number of useful subjects for all with 
any interest in photography. 


The Photomicrographie Society.— The next ordinary meeting 
of the Photomicrographic Society will be held on Wednesday, 
January 12, at 7 p.m., at King's College Bacteriological Labora- 
tories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., when Mr. M. A. Ainslie will 
give a lecture entitled“ Some Points in Microscopical Manipula- 
tion." Visitors will be welcomed at this meeting, and cards of 
invitation may be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. J. С. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, 
N.W. 
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Special to "The A. P. & P. N.“ 


HE question of repair- 
ing a negative that one 
has had the misfor- 

tune to crack has frequently filled the columns of 
photographic journals. Most methods described involve 
stripping the film from the cracked support and mounting 
it on a new one. Such a method involves considerable 
risk, for apart from the difficulty of getting the film to 
leave the original support without damage, it is very 
tender, and great care is required in mounting it. More— 
over, if the film is broken into more than two pieces, this 
method is quite impossible, and if in two pieces, very 
nearly so, owing to the difficulty of registering without 
distortion two flimsy gelatine films. 

Thus many photographers prefer not to risk the films, 
but make the best of it by laying the pieces together on 
a glass and binding them somehow. 

The method I am about to describe, however, involves 
no risk to the film, and has given extremely good results. 

We will deal with two cases. 

(1) That in which the glass only is cracked, the film 
being unbroken. 

(2) That in which the film and glass are broken into 
two or more pieces, but where the film is still adhering to 
the glass at the edges. 

In case 1 the results obtainable are perfect, in so far 
as the plates repaired have been submitted to several 
people who could not locate the crack, which extended 
right across the plates. 

The method is by the use of a solution of Canada balsam 
in xylol. Such a solution can be put up by a good chemist 
for a few pence. It should be of the consistency of salad 
oil or very thin treacle. 

The method of procedure is as follows. 

Lay the negative, film downwards, on a piece of 
paper, and with a match dipped in the solution go over the 
crack, leaving a train of the solution over it. In a few 
seconds the solution will probably be seen to have worked its 
way into the crack, which will have become almost invisible 
when examined by transmitted light. А slight bending 
effort so as to open and close the crack imperceptibly will 
help matters, but great care must be taken not to damage 
the film. Heating the negative is said to make the solution 
run easier, but I have found no difficulty whatever with 
glass and solution cold. 

After laying flat for a few minutes, the plate must be 
put aside to set hard. It is well to support the plate 
during this period in such a manner as to tend to close 
the crack, and so drive out surplus balsam. It may be 
supported at the two edges that are nearest parallel to 
the crack. The secret of success is to let it set hard; 
three days to one week should be enough, the length 
depending on the depth of the train of balsam left on the 
glass side. After this time the negative is placed, film 
down, on tissue paper on a flat surface, and the surplus 
balsam scraped off with a knife. If after scraping off the 
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top portion the lower part is found not hard, it should 
be left longer for this lower layer to set. If much balsam 
has been spilt over the plate it may be removed rapidly 
with a rag soaked in benzine or petrol, but such solvents 
should not be used near the crack, as it will tend to dis- 
solve out some of the balsam. If properly done, the 
crack should be invisible without the closest scrutiny and 
the knowledge of where it was. 1% certainly shows no 
trace by any printing process. 

It is safer now to bind a piece of plain glass on the 
glass side so as to strengthen it mechanically. | 

In the second case the results obtainable, though not 
quite so satisfactory as those in the first, are superior 
to those obtainable by any method which involves stripping 
the film. 

The two or more pieces are assumed to fit well, other- 
wise the plate is beyond repair by any process. A piece 
of glass of same size as the negative is taken and a pool of 
the balsam solution poured on. The pieces are slid into 
position, film side up, on to the glass, taking care to exclude 
air bubbles. They are then pressed into contact and 
register. The balsam will find its way up the joints and 
probably ooze through to the film side of the crack. The 
pieces should be clipped in position with strong paper 
or letter clips, and allowed to set. As the solution is 
between two close-fitting glass surfaces, this takes con- 
siderable time, but one to two weeks will probably be 
found sufficient. When set, the balsam must be removed 
In this case, it cannot all be scraped 
off with a knife, but as much as possible should be re- 
moved by this method, without endangering the film. 
For the rest the benzine soaked rag must be used. The 
less time allowed for the benziné to work its way into the 
crack the better will be the result. Of course, the crack 
will show where the film joins, but there will be no visible 
crack in the glass. А little retouching on the negative, 
and a very passable enlargement may be made, which 
may be retouched and copied. In many cases even a 
contact print will be quite passable. 

In the last case I did by this method I was astonished 
to find that, after all the balsam had been removed from 
the film near the crack, the film there had a faint yellow 
stain, probably drawn from the balsam. I eventuall 
removed this by treating the negative with alternate 
baths of weak bleaching lime and weak nitric acid. Per— 
haps some reader will find a simpler method. 

In conclusion, I may say that though I have explained 
the procedure in detail, it is in reality far easier than it 
sounds. The only disadvantage is that the Canada balsam 
solution is very sticky after a few moments' exposure to 
air, and has a nasty habit of getting where not wanted. 
Particularly in the second method, where the stuff oozes 
out between the plates for a considerable period, it is 
rather difficult to keep the fingers clear of it, and if they 
get sticky it is not easy to adjust the pieces of negative 
in register. 
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T may appear rather out of season to talk of starting photo- 
graphy in January, but this is decidedly the most suitable 
month. Shop-soiled cameras with splendid lenses can be obtained 
from the majority of dealers at a tremendous reduction—and 
the possession of the instrument is half the battle won. But 
ignorance is not bliss in the methods of the average novice with 
undeveloped ideas. 

A youth of my acquaintance was promised a camera for his 
twenty-first anniversary, whilst as yet he was but 20.75. The 
outfit being left to his own choice, he quickly settled on a Ios. 
magazine camera. During the following week he began to look 
at the photographic pictures in the library, and came to the 
conclusion that such a limited choice did not express sufficient 
appreciation of his coming of age. He thought of a guinea 
folding model with largest stop F/11. Downstairs in the lending 
department he obtained the latest two volumes of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER for instruction. Rather sadly he approached 
the entrance the following week, having failed to appreciate 
the value of his books. 

This is the pons asinorum of. most who are just learning that 


photography exists. They require a knowledge of the most 
elementary expressions. The hbrarian was a photographer in 
a small way, and he said a better idea of the beginnings of 
photography would be obtained by writing for one or two of the 
advertisers’ handbooks. Fourteen days later saw him applying 
at the library for the renewal of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
volume he had retained, but there were other applicants: so 
he took an older volume and was thankful. He understood ! 

Some advertisers, in reply to his cards of request, had sent 
gratis elementary instruction leaflets to the extent of fourpence 
in postage. Aided by these, after a month's study of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, there was hardly a phase, or phrase, 
of photographic work with which he was not acquainted. 
Father,“ he humbly said, a short while before he passed to 
manhood, “ I want a camera with a standard anastigmat lens, 
а good shutter, and a double extension.“ 

Куегу beginner can learn all there is to know about photo- 
graphy with a penny library ticket and a packet of stamped 
postcards. But ever afterwards he will spend twopence a week 
on THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop Ё/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5‘6 give half. From 9to 11 a.m. ог from | to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies .. 


Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 


scapes with rocks, beach scenes 1/8 j 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies in 

the open, light buildings, wet street scenes, 

ClO ree? jee. ww. Ge e, ders Sl WE ce 1/3 = 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/2 » 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture "—— rue 1 » 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings .. .. .. .. 3 Secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector — . 8 » 


1/15 вес. 


Medium Plate. | Ranid Plate. ae un ш 
1/25 вес. | 1/45 вес. | 1/60 вес. | 1/75 sec. 
1/12 „ 1/25 „ 1/30 „ 1/40 " 
1/4 т 1/10 „ 1/12 „ 1/15 5 
їз „ | 1/6 „ 1/8 „ 1/10 „ 
3/4 T 1/3 T 1/4 s 1/5 % 
2 secs. | 1 5 3/4 2 1/2 - 
6 ji & secs. | 3 secs. | 2 2 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
The speeds of other plates on ihe market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 

Ре Super-Specd. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
Extra Special 


ul 
CRITERION, 
Rapid. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Comet. 
Gem, Salon. 
Portrait. 
» Salon Iso. 
ILFORD,’ Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 
„ . Versatile, Most Rapid. 
> Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
ч Orthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 


I 


s Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
" Supreme. 


M Brilliant. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
- Gladiator. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Spccial. 
„ Panchromatic. 
RA] AR, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. 


3 Press. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
" Ortho. 


CADETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
" Royal Standard 
rtho. 


CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
- Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
E Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
Gem, Meteor. 
„  lsochromatic. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
ILrORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
- Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

Leto, Phanix. 
LuwiERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, P.S 

" Instantaneous. 


Mawson, Felixi. 
"5 Ortho. B. 
PaGET, ХАХАХ. 
> Special Rapid. 
и Hydra. 
Ra] AR, Special Rapid. 
Vipex, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATIEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Film. 

„  Selí-screen 
CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid. 
Professional. 


CLERON, Roll Film. 

۴ Flat Film. 
Eastman, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 

p Matte-Ground. 
Ехѕісм, Film. 

GEM. Colour-screen. 
lLrogp, Versatile Rapid. 

s - Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S. R. 

" Sovereign. 

N.F 


Kopak, N.C. Film. 

V» Premo Film-pack. 
LuMiERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 

га Film. 

Mawson, Electric. 
PaGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
RA] AR, Iso. Roll Film. 
VIDEN, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 
BARNET, Medium. 


BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
GEM, Medium. 

ILFORD, Chromatic. 

" Empress. 
Marion, Portrait. 

у; Landsca 
PAGET, XXX. к 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 

" Iso. Ordinary. 
Epwarps, Medium. 
Gem, Universal. 

„ Universal Slow. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMIERE, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PaceT, XX. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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" PUIS-JE ENTRER? " BY E. HOWARD BURNETT. 
The original, a bromide print (44 х 10), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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WINTER. 

BY 

F. W. CRUTTENDEN. 

The original, a bromide print 
(141 x 11), was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 


January 3, 1916. 
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THE BLIND MUSICIAN. BY ALBERT E. MARLEY. 
The original, a toned bromide print (61 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE DOLLS’ DAY. 


BY 
WILL, CADBY. 


Illustrating an incident in Carine 
Cadby’s delightful book, The 
Dolls’ Day," just published. 
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T is not only natural but altogether 
laudable that the brave boys in khaki 
who are doing their individual “ bits 
should occupy a prominent place in the 


eyes of the camera man. Here are three 
khaki prints selected more or less at 
random from one week's collection (of 
prints) sent to us for criticism. We take 
these particular prints because each 
serves to illustrate a few hints which 
may be welcome to other workers as well 
as the authors of these examples. 

The first thing to aim at in pictures 
of this kind is individuality, character, 
personality. In an ordinary figure study, 
say of a harvester, fisherman, etc., we 
are not particularly interested to know 
whether it is Bill Brown or Jack Jones 
that is ‘‘ modelling" for us. We are 
probably much more interested in his 
costume, actions, surroundings, position 
in the composition, etc., than in his per- 
sonality. But where we are dealing with 
our friends in khaki the personality of 
our model plays a leading part. In this 
case it is a question of a certain person 
seen under special conditions. We there- 
fore have to deal not only with a portrait 
but a costume portrait. 

The next point is, in order that the 


costume may have due, i.e., secondary, 


A.— PORTRAIT. 


By G. D. R. Stevens. 


From the Beginners Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


attention and importance, that we must 
be careful to select а suitable back- 
ground. The background should  un- 
questionably be subservient, i.e., sub- 
ordinate, to the figure, and it should be 
natural and harmonious. 

Now, in the case of example A the 
first thing we see is that the figure is, as 
it were, cut in half by an upper back- 
ground of blank white paper sky, and a 
lower half of darkish vegetation. The 
upper portion tells well against the light 
background, but the lower half of the 
figure does not get enough help from the 
background. 

In figure B the man and bicycle are 
too much complicated by the all too com- 
plicated background of door panels, 
pillars, brick wall, and railings. 

In example C, although we have a 
brick wall—which, by the way, is one of 
the worst things one can have for a 
background in any case—yet the back- 
ground in this instance is acceptably 
softened by being slightly out of focus. 


3.— Orr ro“ Do urs Bit.” 
ју E. Travers Smith. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


We see quite enough to recognise what 
it is, and yet its presence is not forced 
on us, as would have been the case were 
every joint presented with crisp sharp- 
ness. On the brick wall topic we may 
compare examples B and C. 

Of course one quite recognises the fact 
that the camera man often has very 
little choice as regards background. Не 
may be limited to Hobson's choice—take 
it or leave it. But this background ques- 
tion or factor is so important that the 
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photographer should be always on the 
alert to seize any adventitious favourable 
chance which may offer. Often a good 
deal may be done by shifting the camera 
position a few feet to the right or the 
left. 

With regard to personality, in addition 
to a characteristic facial expression, most 


C.—SOLDIER ON HORSEBACK. 
By Charles Mohr. 


From the Beginners! Competition. 


people have a turn, pose, or poise of the 
head, as well as of the figure, which when 
secured greatly adds force to the whole 
as a portrait or personal picture. 

Although the three models are all 
entirely unknown to us, yet we imagine 
that in each case not a little has been 
contributed by the pose of the head and 
figure generally. Due attention should 
also be given to bringing out any special 
points of interest in the uniform (costume). 
Figure А is rather too obviously posing 
for the camera; this is not quite so 
noticeable in B, and less so in С. 

Technically regarded, all three prints 
are creditable to their authors. Example A 
shows rather dark shades and shadows 
about the face, which gives the hint that 
a little more exposure would have been 
acceptable. Print B is a trifle chalky in 
the high lights, which in turn tells us that 
the negative has been developed a shade 
too far for the best results with the 
printing paper used (viz., portrait Velox). 
Print C is just a little too woolly in 
definition both of the man and horse. 
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A SIMPLE ENLARGING EASEL. 


OT wishing to go to the expense 
of a reliable enlarging easel, I 
constructed one as described hereunder. 
It is very simple and cheap to make, 
and is free from complicated movements. 
The easel, however, allows of focussing 
to be done in the ordinary way, and the 
board to which the bromide paper is 
attached being swung into a horizontal 
position so that the paper can be attached 
easily. The easel can then be readily 
swung back into the vertical position 
without any trouble or fear that it will 
not be in the same position in which 
focussing was carried out. The size of 
the easel depends upon individual re- 
quirements. Му easel is 15 in. square, 
and is made as follows :— 
Commencing with the base, obtain a 
piece of wood 12 in. by 8 in. by 1 in. 
thick, and another piece 12 in. by 2 in. 


Fig. 1. 


by 1 in. thick. Bore a hole through the 
latter piece of wood 14 in. from the top, 
and in the centre, the size of this hole 
depending upon the size of the screw that 
is used (see later). Screw this piece of 
wood on to the base A in the middle. 
Now obtain a board 15 in. by 15 in. 
(two pieces each 15 by 7} in. wide will 
be found much cheaper). А slot is cut 
in this board slightly wider than the 
hole bored in the strip B, the length of 
this slot being 11 in., i.e., to the top of 
the hole bored in B, when the easel C 
is standing on base A, as shown in fig. I. 
Fix a pair of hinges to the strip B about 


Articles sh 
and photographs. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of Tue А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
ould be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


I in. from each end. Stand the board C 
in an exactly vertical position on base A 
up against strip B, and screw the hinges 
to board C, being careful to see that 
when the hinges are fixed board C is 
vertical. Now attach a strip of wood 
to the back of € so that when C is swung 
down on to the table the top rests firmly 
on the table in a horizontal position for 
attaching the bromide paper. The width 


Fig. 2. 


of this strip is not important, its function 
being only to act as a support when the 
easel is swung down. Purchase a wing 
nut and screw, with a plate similar to 
that shown in sketch 2. This is a stock 
article with all ironmongers, and costs 
about 2d. or 3d. Pass the screw through 
the hole in strip B, and through the slot 
in board C, attaching the screw to the 
back of B by screwing the plate to 
which the screw is fixed on to the back 
of B. This screw and wing nut is merely 
to hold the easel from swinging back 
after the bromide paper is fixed, though 
it will be found that it also allows the 
easel being tilted at almost any angle 
backwards. There is, however, very 


Fig. 3. 


little likelihcod of the easel swinging 
backwards when once it is in a vertical 
position. By fixing the screw to the 
strip B the only loose part connected 
with the easel is the wing nut. Now 
get a piece of mounting card and mark 
on it the different sizes of bromide, 
half-plate, whole-plate, etc., and glue 
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it to board C. If it is desired that the 
easel should swing frontwards, all that 
is necessary is to hinge the base A to 
another base from the front. The easel 
can then be tilted forwards, and can be 
fixed in any position by using a strut 
and screw, as is fixed on to the swing 
back of a camera, but I do not think 
this is really necessary. Fig. 3 shows 
an end view of the easel complete, which 
I think fully explains the one 
س‎ 


A CHEAP LANTERN-SLIDE VICE. 


HE making of lantern slides is a 
most fascinating branch of photo- 
graphy, and all those who are the fortu- 
nate possessors of a lantern will be well 
repaid by making their own slides. 
Before a slide is ready for exhibition 
it must be first fitted with a cover glass, 
and a vice is necessary in order to hold 
the slide firm while placing the binding 
strips round it. The following is a 
description of a cheap, serviceable vice. 
The base consists of a piece of 
wood 6 in. square and 1 in. thick. Two 
pieces of wood 6 in. long, I in. wide, 
and 4 in. thick are next prepared (A). 


M 
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The end of one of them is then sawn off 
slantwise, as shown in sketch. To the 
ends of these uprights are glued two 
distance pieces, D D, т in. square and 
4 in. thick. Two old Kodak spools are 
now taken, and an end of each sawn 
off; on the two remaining discs are glued 
two india-rubber puncture patches the 
same diameter as the discs. 

Drill a hole through the uprights and 
distance pieces of such а size that the 
Kodak spindles will revolve easily in 
them. To assemble, take the base and 
screw the square-ended upright on 
about 3 in. from the centre. Then 
obtain a 1 in. hinge, C; screw this to 
the pointed end of the other upright, 
and then fix it to the base so that the 
two uprights are 1} in. from each other. 
Next place the spools in their holes so 
that the india-rubber discs touch each 
other. An elastic band is then slipped 
over the two uprights, and the vice is 
ready for work. 

The two uprights are separated slightly 
by the finger and thumb; the slide and 
cover-glass are inserted, and the rubber 
discs will hold the slide firmly while 
being bound, and will also be able to 
revolve, so that each edge can be dealt 
with separately. H. 
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(New Series. 


HE last two weeks we 
have considered gas- 
light paper printing 
as a fireside occupa- 
tion, meaning there- 
by, not necessarily 
work done with the 
feet on the fender, 
but also work which 
may be done in the 
sitting room and 
without any serious 
disturbance of any 
of the other occupants. There is no 
reason why excellent lantern slides 
should not be made under the same 
conditions from any negative which 
will yield a good gaslight print, for 
lantern plates are made coated with a 
sensitive emulsion practically the 
same as that used on gaslight paper. 
Of course what we may call the ordin- 
ary lantern plate is too sensitive to be 
handled under such conditions and 
should be used in a good yellow light 
just as bromide paper would be. It 
is, in fact, analogous to bromide paper, 
and requires a short exposure and a 
long development, whereas, as we 
explained a couple of weeks ago, the 

gaslight paper or lantern plate requires 

a long exposure and a short develop- 
ment. 


Arrangements for Work. 

The main arrangement of dishes 
and so on will be very similar to that 
described for the paper printing, but 
there are some little refinements 
which should be made if really excel- 
lent results are to be secured. Any 
trifling defect in a paper print may be 
touched out with a finely pointed lead 
pencil or a sable brush and a little 
water colour. But defects in a lantern 
slide are much more difficult to manage. 
The film surface is not so receptive, 
and further, the picture seen on the 
screen is so many times enlarged that 
a trifling defect on the slide assumes 
formidable dimensions on the screen. 
It is well, therefore, to take precau- 
tions to have solutions free from 
impurities, dirt, scum, and so on, and 
this may be done by first filtering 
both the developer and the fixing bath, 
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and keeping the fixing bath covered 
with a sheet of cardboard while it is 
in use. 


For the same reason greater care 
should be exercised, when spotting 
the original negatives, to match very 
accurately the tone of the surrounding 
part. If this is done there is less 
likelihood of spotting on the slide 
being required. 


Character of a Lantern Slide. 

A good many workers have not a 
very clear idea of what a slide should 
look like. For one reason the character 
of slides will vary slightly according 
as they have been made for use with 
powerful lanterns or for home use with 
a small oil lamp. This variation in 
the intensity of the illuminant is not 
so Serious a matter as it might appear 
at first sight, because when a weak 
(relatively) light is being used the 
conditions are general such that 
only a small picture is attempted, 
whereas when the limelight or an 
electric arc is at hand the room is 
likely to be a large one and the screen 
and picture of corresponding size. 

The best advice we can give then is 
that the worker should procure a 
really good slide and use it as a 
standard to work to. There are many 
slides sold for popular use which are 
not ideal in quality, but which possess 
certain qualities of brilliance, one 
might almost say ''hardness," which 
render them dear to the eye of a 
partially educated public. These 
should be avoided, but there are 
several well-known slide makers who 
have established reputations or are 
known as successful exhibitors, and 
from them slides may be obtained in 
the ordinary way of business. 

Having such a slide before us let 
us note how we should look at it 
and the characteristics it possesses. 
We shall want a sheet of smooth white 
paper, blotting paper or cartridge 
paper, or a piece of smooth white card. 
This we lay on the table so that it is 
very well illuminated by a light above, 
but rather in front of our heads, and 
we then hold the slide so that we can 
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FIRESIDE WORK. 


see through it the sheet of white paper 
or card. Now we should note that 
every tone in the scale of gradation 
should be visible from highest light 
to deepest shadow. The highest light 
in most subjects will be just bare glass, 
but the area of bare glass should be 
very restricted. Мо part of the slide 
will be absolutely opaque, and we 
shall see that the shadows are not 
clogged, that is that the general tone 
of any fairly large area of shadow 
is relieved by touches of deeper shadow 
which give quality or brilliance. This 
brillance must not be confused with 
the hardness to which we have referred 
above. 


A Soft, Well-graded Negative Needed. 
Just as in print making, the best 
results can only be got by working 
from a properly exposed and developed 
negative. But there is possibly less 
chance with a poor negative in lantern- 
slide work than when printing. It is 
wise, for this reason, to choose nega- 
tives which have been found to give 
really good paper prints. There is 
one point, however, which is worth 
noting. It sometimes happens that 
portions of a negative in the near fore- 
ground are under-exposed but that 
the more distant parts are all right. 
The area of good negative may be quite 
small and a print from it very insig- 
nificant. But a slide may be made, 
knowing that projection on the screen 
will give a good-sized picture. Hence 
we may often utilise these bits of our 
negatives and secure results which will 
surprise us and prove once more that 
from the artistic point of view the 
part is often greater than the whole. 


Exposing and the Printing Frame. 

Of course it will be understood that 
we have been referring to slides made 
by contact; that is, the lantern plate 
is put against the negative, just as the 


printing paper is, and the exposure 


made to some form of artificial light. 
Slides are often made in the camera, or 
in the enlarging lantern by projection, 
but we should scarcely regard this as a 
fireside job in the ordinary way. It 
involves a good deal of apparatus and 
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a condenser or some substitute for one. 
Contact slides obviously give the 
image the same size as that on the 
negative. We may have a little bit on 
the lantern slide only an inch by two 
inches, but the individual objects 
included in this will be the same size 
on the slide as they are on the negative. 
The objection to contact printing of 
slides (apart from any question of 
desiring to vary the size of the image) 
is that it is not easy to get the two films 
into absolute contact. Glass plates 
are seldom quite flat, that is optically 
flat, and this causes a slight loss of 
sharpness of definition. But the 
worker need not trouble about this 
if he will use a sheet of stout glass— 
preferably patent plate glass—in his 
printing frame and see that the springs 
are strong enough to press the lantern 
plate firmly against the negative. If 
this is done there will be no loss of 
sharpness that would be noticeable 
in the ordinary way. But care does 
need to be exercised that there is 
nothing keeping the two plates apart. 
Any little roughness of film on the 
edges of the negative such as is pro- 
duced by a trace of frilling will do this, 
and should be removed with the point 
of a penknife before attempting print- 
ing. When choosing the printing 
frame for slide work care should be 
taken to get a deep one, or the sheet 
of glass and a good thick pad of 
felt cannot be accommodated in 
addition to the negative and the lan- 
tern plate. 

If care is taken that the plate glass 


SLIP-IN 


is clean and free from flaws, and that 
the back of the negative is likewise 
clean, there will be little or no need to 
move the printing frame about when 
exposing. 

Do not hesitate to make a test for 
exposure. Nine times out of ten this 
will pay, and the worker who has to 
buy cover glasses for his slides during 
the first few weeks of slide making is 
binding up slides which are more or 
less worthless. The golden rule, with 
gaslight slides at all events, is to get 
the exposure which, with normal 
development, will give the proper 
contrast. As we have hinted before, 
this presumes a reasonably good 
negative for the purpose. 


Fixing—Washing. 

After development and rinsing, the 
slide should be placed in the fixing 
bath and left there until thoroughly 
fixed. Do not yield to the temptation 
to have a peep at it before fixation 15 
complete, or stained results will be 
obtained. Do not touch the film sur- 
face of the slide with the fingers. 
When properly fixed, place the slide 
in a dish to wash, or in a small grooved 
porcelain washing tank. Washing is 
the same as for negatives, say an hour 
in running water. 


Drying. 

When washing is complete the slides 
should be given a final individual 
rinse under the tap and it is a good 
plan to lightly mop, not rub, them with 
a tuft of cotton wool. The medicated 
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wool should be used, as it is free from 
particles of grit or fibre which might 
scratch the gelatine film. Some work- 
ers go so far in the direction of 
extreme care as to rinse the slide 
with a little distilled water. Drying 
should be done in a dust-free atmo- 
sphere. If the slides are set up ona 
shelf, a strip of clean blotting paper 
must be laid down first. If this is 
not done it will be found that particles 
of dust from the shelf will be carried 
up on to the edges of the slide by the 
water draining off and will dry on the 
slide. In some cases this dust тау 
be carried as far as half an inch into 
the slide, and may readily encroach 
on the picture portion. 


Once the slides are dry the masking 
and binding may be proceeded with, 
though it is a good plan always to 
varnish slides after they have been 
thoroughly dried and warmed. Var- 
nishing is mot a sitting-room job, at 
all events for the novice with the 
varnish bottle. Masking and binding 
is, and many a pleasant evening may 
be spent in cutting masks to fit the 
various pictures and in neatly binding 
up a few slides. 


NEw readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W. C. 


MOUNTS, AND WHEN TO USE THEM. 


e HE old order changeth, giving place to new." 

instances in the photographic world is this adage more 
completely exemplified than in the case of the slip-in mount. 
Our former tutors, were they textbooks, newspaper articles, 
or a friendly expert lending a helping hand to a struggling 
beginner, were unanimous in their disapproval of this form of 
mounting. Slip-in mounts were anathema, and many and good 
were the reasons for their scorn. The mounts then obtainable 
were crude in colour and texture and embellished with scrolls 
and medallion which served but to render the whole crude and 
inartistic, while their rigid size served to tempt the user into 
two pitfalls for the unwary. He was drawn to spoil the per- 
spective of his picture by endeavouring to fill the plate, and to 
include in the finished print marginal incidents which should 
have been ruthlessly trimmed away. 

But the slip-in mount survived, and it has survived in quite 
anew form. The mounts now obtainable are simple, and of the 
best possible taste, and can be found in a multitude of shades, 
styles and sizes. The variety of styles is quite sufficient to meet 
the demands of the most fastidious mounter. Each manufac- 
turer (and often the different styles of the same origin) allows 
different margins round the print, with the result that the enter- 
prising buyer can, by visiting all the photographic dealers to 
which he has access, with the outlay of a few shillings have a 
selection of mounts of all possible sizes from the very smallest 
up to whole-plate. 

In this connection it is well to provide oneself with a series 
of masks cut so as to have similar openings to those of the mounts 
which are found to be most used—this will save much tedious 
fitting into unsuitable mounts,—and it is useful also to pass a 


knife along the circumference of the opening of each mount 
so as to provide a little more room for adjusting the print than 
is usually allowed. 

Most of these mounts will, I am aware, have roughly the 
proportions of the whole-plate, being, of course, adapted to 
the plates in ordinary use, but there are exceptions. There are 
long mounts, and squat mounts, and square mounts, and the 
ubiquitous postcard. But if a survey be made of the prints 
of an exhibition, the pictures in your own rooms or your own 
special collection, the majority will be found to have just that 
very proportion. Look at the remaining portion after a par- 
ticularly vigorous trim. Is the proportion altered? Nay, 
the proportions of the slip-in mounts now procurable will suit 
ninety per cent. of the photographs which are pleasing to the eye. 

This leads me to my second proposition. Most amateurs 
have now discovered the picture-making possibilities of the 
enlarging lantern, and most of the prints now displayed are 
enlargements from small negatives. There is thus no temptation 
to fill the plate while taking the photograph, or to include in 
one's finished print any marginal bits which were better out. 
The watchword of the successful photographer should be,“ Take 
the photograph at the point from whence the perspective is 
correct, and get the size right in the enlarger." There is not the 
slightest reason why the scale of the enlargement should not be 
so adjusted that the result is neatly enclosed by a standard 
mount. 

In conclusion, let the practical amateur make the new slip-in 
mount his slave, not his master, and he will find it a useful 
servant, and time will be spared from mounting for more useful 
and perhaps less tedious work. p Erb. 
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PAPERS FOR 
ENLARGEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


BROMIDES : A choice variety of surfaces and grades for all nega- 
tives and all effects. For preserving delicate detail, the Smooth, 
Carbon, and Cream Crayon Smooth grades are recommended, but 
for bold subjects it is better to select a Rough, Cream Crayon 
Rough, "Xtra Rough, or Cream Crayon "Xtra Rough Paper. The 
“ WELLINGTON” BROMIDES are noted for the exquisite Sepia 
tone which they yield in the Sulphide Bath. 


В.В. PAPER: Yields a rich Brown-Black tone by direct develop- 
ment, which imparts an air of refinement and distinction to camera 
studies enlarged upon it. 


S.C.P.: For bniliant enlargements from soft negatives. 


The WELLINGTON” HANDBOOK, which contains an illus- 
trated article on Enlarging, will be sent free on request. 


All Dealers stock ‘“ WELLINGTON " PLATES and PAPERS. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Child Photography. 


The Richmond Camera Club were favoured with 
a most interesting lecture dealing with the photo- 


graphy of children. ‘‘ Child Photography, Pictorial 
and Otherwise,” I believe was the title, and it 
appeals in two senses, the photographic and the 
paternal. Mr. Frank Gardner, the demonstrator 
on this occasion, however, prepared his set of slides 
with the view of showing many examples of '' what 
not to do," as well as numerous examples exhibiting 
pictorial qualities of no mean order. He recom- 
mended the use of a reflex type of camera with a 
long-focus lens of large aperture, and said that in 
certain circumstances a telephoto lens is very 
desirable. As to exposure, although the nature 
of the subject demanded that this should be of 
short duration, he found that one-tenth of a second 
could usually be given without fear of showing 
movement. This, of course, applied to outdoor 
work, which in a general way is preferably prac- 
tised when the sun is obscured by clouds. 


Indoor Studies. 


For indoor child studies, the lecturer said, as 
little as a quarter of a second exposure can safely 
be given with the certainty of securing good and 
well-exposed negatives, if ordinary good technical 
care is taken. In both methods the judicious use 
of reflectors would be found to be of advantage, 
and these, of course, could very easily be impro- 
vised with the means most conveniently at hand. 
A clothes horse and a white bed spread or two are 
useful helps in this direction. The suitability of 
the dress for the subject, and the harmony (or 
want of it) of the backgrounds are points for careful 
consideration and sometimes arrangement. The 
most suitable models are children between the 
ages of two and five; that is, before they have 
grown old enough to become camera-conscious. 


Figures make the Picture. 

That is Mr. Gardner’s experience of chidd photo- 
graphy. Аз the ages mentioned are not always 
available, it is necessary to beg, borrow, or steal a 
model of older years, and I have found in practice 
that so long as the chosen model is taken away 
from the influence of admiring friends, there is very 
little fear of camera-consciousness, and if it exists, 
the weakness is soon lost if the model is set to do 
something—say gathering flowers, collecting fruit, 
gardening, or some other occupation that takes up 
its attention. I have in mind a subject which gave 
pictorial promise, but was sadly lacking in fore- 
ground interest. I set about making the fore- 
ground more pictorial, and being in the neighbour- 
hood of plenty of wild flowers I had not much 
diffculty in fixing up a strong clump of flowers 
apparently in full growth in the front of the fore- 
ground. The subject then, however, seemed to 
speak mainly of the flowers, and as it was a good 
general composition it deserved something better. 
So I introduced two figures, mother and child, 
gathering flowers, about one-third into the picture. 
Although I had a restless juvenile to deal with, and 
a lady who had not before acted as model, there 
was no trace whatever of movement or camera- 
consciousness, and the picture was “ made prin- 
cipally by the introduction of the two models. 


The Home Country 

Doncaster Camera Club is still finding time, 
amidst the military activities so dominant there, 
to meet regularly, and on Tuesday they had a 
visit from Mr. G. Hepworth, of Brighouse, who 
went with his very interesting story of '' The York- 
shire Derwent from Source to Mouth." It is curious 
how little one knows of tbe beauties of the home 
country, but lecturers of the stamp of Mr. Hepworth 
have done much to remove this disability. The 
many places of interest en route were described 
and illustrated by a very fine set of lantern slides— 
especially deserving mention being those of Wressle 
Castle, Stamford Bridge, the battleground of English 
aud Norsemen, Kirkham Abbey, Castle Howard, 
and many picturesque dale and moorland villages. 


Photographing Old Industries. | 

* The Making of a Felt Hat“ seems at first sight 
very far removed from a photographic subject, 
and so it would be were it not an example of the 
help photography has rendered in placing on picture 
record the various processes of manufacture. We 


have frequently advocated the photographic re— 
cording of old industries so as to retain clear records 
of the early methods of manufacture ere they are 
ousted by modern machinery and latter-day patents. 
This is a case in point, for we are told the first felt 
hat was worn about the seventeenth century, and 
St. Clement was, according to early writers, the 
first to make felt—by accident, of course. He 
was оп a pilgrimage, and being footsore, and sitting 
down by a colony of beavers, he managed to kill 
one, and, plucking its fur, |he put the soft hair in 
his sandals. The heat and the pressure exerted 
during his peregrinations provided the essentials 
of felt-making, so that at the end of his journey 
he drew out pads of felt that had kept his feet 
easier for days. One peculiar feature about hat 
making is the small amount of machine work to-day. 
The hand, and a very skilful hand it must be, is 
almost the only tool used in the manufacture of 
the best felts. How long this will remain so time 
only will show, but at least we have a good record 
of an old and interesting industry in the photo- 
graphic lecture of Mr. Butterworth, of the Lanca- 
shire Federation, as shown at the Warrington 
Photographic Society on Tuesday. ' 


Bristol War-time Work. 


As I have previously indicated, I shall be glad 
to know of all cases where photographic societies 
are helping in war-time work in any form, and from 
time to time shall take the first opportunity of 
recording the effort, be it large or small. On a 
recent Saturday the Bristol Photographic Society 
entertained the wounded soldiers at Foye House, 
Red Cross Hospital, Leigh Woods. The event took 
the form of a lantern lecture by Mr. J. Randall, 
A Cruise down the Channel," which, I presume, 
was the Bristol Channel, for he started at Bristol 
and returned by the Welsh Coast, showing over a 
hundred interesting views. 


A Novel Christmas Present. 


Occasionally one has seen a splutter of ink or an 
outburst of temper because someone has plagiarised 
a successful hank tg ا‎ picture by producing 
something very nearly like the original; but seldcm 
does one come acrcss an example of generosity such 
as exhibited by Mr. Harold Holcroft, the president 
of the Wolverhampton Photographic Society. The 
work of this member is so well known as to need 
no eulogy on my part, yet I find he is not’ afraid of 
anyone plagiarising his pictures. No, he has given 
to the members of the Wolverhampton Society 
about sixty of his own whole-plate negatives, and 
they may produce pictures from them like his 
pictures—if they can. The distributicn took place 
at a print night of the club, when the president 
criticised the members’ work. 


Bath has a River Lecture- 


Another river lecture given last week was at the 
Bath Photographic Society, and this one referred 
to the father of them all, Ihe River} Thames— 
Source to the Sea." It is perhaps better known 
than some of the northern rivers, and is richer in 
historical associations. It is, however, in parts 
very charming, and some such little bits were 
found by F. W. Kuner, who is a great Thames 
enthusiast, and knows every point of interest on 
the river. The lecture was enlivened by humorous 
interspersions of anecdote and reminiscence, though 
without them the lecture would never have been 
monotonous, owing to the lucid way in which the 
tourist-photographer discoursed upon his subject.) . 


— 


Art Master Criticises Photographs. 


I am always glad to see an art master, or at 
least a good painter-artist, included in the lecture 
syllabus of a photographic society, for frequently 
both set one another right. I remember that in 
my early associations with society life it was the 
invariable practice of my society to include a painter- 
artist to criticise the members’ prints from his 
point of view, and he knowing nothing of the prac- 
tical side of photography, it was often amusing 
but always instructive to hear him. At the Coventry 
Photographic Club recently Mr. A. K. Morgan, 
A.R.C.A., art master of Rugby School, gave a most 
interesting lecture on Fictorial Composition." 
He described fully by diagrams and otherwise the 
principal points to be aimed at in making a picture, 
as well,as those to be avoided. Не then criticised 


from a pictorial point of view a representative 
collection of lantern slides by members of the 
club. 


X-rays in Hospital Work. 


The members of the Canterbury Camera Club 
were recently privileged to listen to a lecture of 
absorbing interest on '' X-ray Photography" by 
the president, Dr. R. Graham Wills. During the 
war Dr. Wills has devoted a considerable amount 
of time to the development and printing of radio- 
graphs for the various local hospitals, and conse- 
quently his lecture possessed the additional com- 
mendation of being based upon actual personal 
observation and experience. In directing attention 
to the more distinctly photographic side of the 
work, the lecturer explained in detail how the 
exposures were made, the methods of development, 
and the subsequent work of printing the positive 
X-ray shadow picture. A large number of 
схема of both negatives and prints were handed 
round for inspection. These were all of great 
interest, some showing rifle, shrapnel, and gun shot 
wounds in different gau of the body. For the 
work of developing Dr. Wills preferred an m.-q. 
developer, but owing to the difħculty of obtaining 
metol he stated that the next best was hydroquinone. 
Development was carried out for from three to 
five minutes at 65 deg. F. Gaslight paper was the 
best for printing radiographs. Dr. Wills’ experi- 
ence led him to advocate Wratten plates as giving 
the best result and as being most easily manipu- 
lated 


Dr. Rodman’s Insects. 


After wrestling with the inclemency of the weather, 
we reached Hampshire House“ on Thursday last 
to see the beautiful slides and listen to the learned 
lecture, ‘‘ An Hour with Camera and Microscope," 
by Dr. Rodman. From his lecture he might pos- 
sibly have been able to trace his ancestry to a 
“© protoplasmic, primordial, atomic globule,” but 
there was no “ inconceivable pride " about him. In 
the most pleasant and colloquial vein be distributed 
wisdom, embroidered with appropriate anecdotal 
relief. In respect of illuminants he recommended 
a metal filament lamp, silvered on the outside of 
the glass, and having about a } in. circle of the 
silvering scraped away. The first of the pictures 
showed a series of the siliceous skeletons of diatoms 
and the advantages of reflected and transmitted 
light were submitted for consideration. An excellent 
slide was one of the foot of a fly, and its structure 
was dealt with. It is furnished with hairs hooked 
at the ends for climbing rough surfaces, such as 
curtains, etc., and for smooth ones there are sucker- 
like arrangements, whose functions are reinforced 
by a sticky secretion. And when we see a fly stuck 
to a window pane it is often that the insect is old 
and feeble, and so lacks strength to lift his legs. 
Тһе doctor gave tco a most interesting description 
of the infusa musca, the fungoid disease of the fly, 
the spores of which are taken through the mouth 
into the alimentary canal, and so infect the whole 
body, sending out a network of mycelia and spores 
which burst the body of the unfortunate insect 
and cause the haze or halo that we sometimes see 
round the dead flies decorating our mirror. In 
describing the cornea of the dragon fly, which has 
a compound eye with 12,000 facets, the lecturer 
said this explained the difficulty of ‘‘ swatting that 
fly," as it could see in nearly every direction. The 
respiratory apparatuses of the insect world were 
enlarged upon—insects have a contrivance of their 
own, which consists of tubes running along their 
sides. This was illustrated by a slide of the spiracle 
of the Datiscus beetle, the cilia at the entrance 
being clearly shown. Insect powder kills by abstract- 
ing the spiracle. 


Lost in London. 


I had nearly forgotten the Nature Photographic 
Society, so little is heard of it since it became a 
very small unit of the London influence. It appears 
annually at the London exhibition of the R. P. S., 
however, with some success. One of the members, 
Mr. Hugh Main, was again successful in receiving 
the medal. The Journal of the society being with- 
drawn, it has sought the shelter of the magazine 
of the Selborne Societv, the latest issue of which is 
giving some of Mr. Main's nature photographs, 
which are very fine indeed. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


А selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. 

ATION will be freely given, and 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ‘ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Amidol Stains. 
Can you tell me anything that will remove 
amidol stains from the fingers ? 
A. R. A. (Pitlochry). 
These stains are very obstinate as 
regards removal. The only thing we 
can suggest is to try rubbing with a slice 
of lemon and then a little pumice powder. 


Bromide Prints. 


My bromide prints come out greyish ; I want 
them black and white; what paper do you 
recommend? etc. 

S. C. (Wolverhampton). 


Any of the well-known brands of 
bromide papers can give you good black 
and white results with the right kind of 
negative, correct exposure, and a suitable 
developer. The negative should be of 
moderate contrasts, neither very flat and 
thin, nor very dense, harsh contrasts. 
The exposure is best found by a trial 
strip of varying exposures. One of the 
best developers for black and white 
results is Water то oz., soda sulphite J oz., 
potass. bromide 5 gr., amidol or diamido- 
phenol 30 gr. Only make up as much 
as you are likely to use within a day or 
two, as it works so much better when 
freshly prepared. 


Candlelight Effect. 


How can I enlarge the enclosed so as to give 
candlelight effect ? 
W. E. A. (Plymouth). 
You are not very likely to get a true 
candlelight effect from a diffused-daylight 
effect negative. Candlelight means strong 
light and shade effects close to the candle, 
and something suggesting general dark- 
ness in the more distant parts. Try a 
fairly contrasty paper, do not give too long 
an exposure, and use a cotton wool edged 
vignetter so as to keep back a good deal 
but not all of the light towards the edges 
of the picture. Before you start the 
printing, place a similar figure with 
candle in similar position, at night; 
study this, and keep it in mind all the 
time of printing and developing. 


Hypo-Alum Toning. 


I am an ardent advocate of this process, but 

my difficulty is to get a dish that will stand the 
heat, etc. B. C. W. (Mansfield). 

We do not support your idea of metal 

(copper, etc.) dishes unless enamelled. 

We have used the same enamelled iron 


dish for years without a Sign of cracking. 
But then we always warm up the dish 
and solution very slowly. Support your 
dish on an iron tripod from four to six 
inches above the gas ring. On the 
tripod under the dish place an asbestos 
mat (costing twopence at the oil shops). 
There is no gain in using great heat. 
You do not need anything hotter than 
you can dip your fingers into. The 
dealers (Messrs. Houghtons, for example) 
sell enamelled steel dishes and other 
kinds which are intended to stand 
heating. 


General. 

Will you please give formula for hypo destroyer, 

intensifier, reducer, glazing solution, etc. 

N. C. G. (Clapham Coinmon). 
While we are always ready and willing 

to help our querists to the best of our 
ability, yet we cannot attempt to answer 
such general questions as the above. 
For removing hypo plain tap water and 
plenty of it is what we recommend for 
cheapness and efficacy. There are dozens 
of formule for intensifying, reducing, etc. 
You are quite right in aiming at making 
up your own solutions. If you will be 
more explicit we will give what help we 
can. 
Grain. 

In making enlarged negatives, does the tempera- 

ture or composition of the developer conduce 


to produce grain? etc. 
H. V; B. (Simla). 


The question of grain is a thorny one. 
Doctors differ considerably. Опе thing 
seems agreed, viz., that a slow plate is 
not, as was formerly thought, neces- 
sarily of finer grain than a rapid plate. 
Another point is generally conceded, viz., 
that prolonged development tends to 
granularity, i.e., the grains grow by or 
during development. Our own impres- 
sion, which is only an impression induced 
by general experience, but not in апу 
way based on precise experiment, is that 
some developers tend more than others 
to give grain;  quinol, for instance, 
seems to give a more grainy result than 
does metol. Pyro gives grain with 
under-exposure or slow, cold develop- 
ment, but apparently less with a full 
exposure. 
grain. One grain of pyro is rather weak. 
Try the following: (A) Potass. meta- 


Bromide also seems to favour 
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bisulphite 12 gr., soda sulphite оо gr,, 
pyro 24 gr., water to 2 oz. (B) Soda 
carbonate (crys.) ł oz., soda sulphite 
4 oz., water to 16 oz. Take 1 drm. of A, 
and add В to make т oz. Average time, 
from five to six minutes at from 60 to 
65 deg. F. 


Hydroquinone for Bromides. 
Can you give me a developing formula with 

hydroquinone for bromide prints ? 

B. A. C. (Chatham). 

We can offer you a choice, viz.: (т) 
Water то oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., citric 
acid 20 gr., potass. bromide 20 gr., quinol 
(hydroquinone) 80 gr. (2) Water Io oz., 
soda carbonate $ oz. Use equal parts of 
т and 2. (A) Water то oz., citric acid 
20 gr., potass. bromide Io gr., soda 
sulphite 1 oz., quinol 50 gr. (B) Water 
IO oz., potass. hydrate (caustic potash) 
8o gr. Use equal parts of A and B. At 
the same time we may say that quinol is 
not at all a general favourite to use 
alone for bromide work. It is highly 
desirable to keep all solutions, dishes, 
etc., not below 55 deg. Fahr., and pre- 
terably about 65 deg. Prolonged develop- 
ment with quinol tends to give stains 

which are usually irremovable. 


Enlarging. 


Should be glad to know relative exposure times 
for enlarging to half-plate, whole-plate, 12 by 10, 
I3 by 12, etc. H. M. (Darlington). 


You entirely omit the most important 
item or factor, viz., the size of the nega- 
tive which you propose to enlarge to 
various sizes. But we give below a 
table by which when you have found the 
magnification (by dividing one side of 
the enlargement by the corresponding 
side of the negative) you will be able to 
find the relative exposure : 


i/i 2]t 3/Y aft RIT 6/3 
6} 9 12] 


For example, suppose your negative is 
4 by 3 which you first enlarge to 8 by 6, 
i.e., 2 to І or 2/1. You then enlarge 
4 by 3 to 20 by 15, 1e, 5 to І or 5/t. 
Now below 2/1 and 5/1 in the top line 
of the table you find 21 and 9. These 
figures give you the relative exposures 
for these degrees of enlargement, 1.е., 
I to 4. 


Magnification 
Relative exposure 1 2] 4 
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The Laws of Composition. 


At our club the other evening we forgot all about the war 
and everything else, and had a field night on pictorial com- 
position. The lecturer’s subject was the laws which govern 
composition, and he opened promisingly enough by pointing 
out that there weren’t any. Then he proceeded to make some, 
and having manufactured quite an excellent little lot, he knocked 
them all down again at one fell blow, and said that every man 
must do as he felt disposed. If I were tempted to enter into 
the matter learnedly and seriously, I should be inclined to 
maintain that laws of composition do exist, as unalterably as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, but that nobody has yet 
succeeded in formulating them, or in getting to know exactly 
what they are, and that the greater the artist the more zealously 
does he proclaim his independence of them, and break them at 
every possible opportunity. To the genuine artist the number 
of laws he breaks is as much a matter of pride as is the number 
of his scalps to the poor Indian of untutored mind. 


A Question of Proportion. 


The reason why some of us still feel that, however elusive 
they may be, there are certain laws of composition which do 
really and truly exist is because one design of picture will strike 
us all as being evidently right, while another design will strike 
us all as being evidently wrong. The lecturer in question 
dealt with this particular point, and urged that what pleased 
us in such a case was the feeling of proportion in the picture. 
This is all very fine and large, but it only shifts the question 
a stage further back, and makes us ask, What is proportion ? 
My dictionary—it was my father’s before me, and therefore, 
of course, it has failed to keep pace with modern art—defines 
proportion as a symmetrical relation of one part to another. 
I think of proportion as being symmetry, equality, and corre- 
spondence. But now I am told that this is not the case at all. 
The beauty of proportion consists in the inequality of parts. 
It is true that it has to be artistic inequality—whatever that 
may mean—but it is inequality all the same. In other words, 
if a thing has beautiful proportions it must be because it is 
out of proportion. 


Instinctive. 


A certain sense of proportion—or of artistic inequality—is 
practically universal. A bus driver gives an appreciative 
glance at a pretty girl as he toots along the road. He is an 
artist, that bus driver. He has the sense of proportion. It 
is the artistic inequality of the pretty girl that pleases him. 
He knows when a thing is right, although he could manipulate 
neither camera nor brush. It is only by accident that he is 
not a Royal Academician instead of a bus driver. Or, again, 
take the man who first designed a front door, I mean the proper 
sort of front door, with the knocker at eye level instead of 
at knee level. Such a front door is an embryo picture, for 
the knocker occupies exactly the artistic centre, save that it 
might be a little to the left or right. Some great artist in 
the past missed his way to the Salon, and, instead, went and 
designed the first front door. Or, again, how truly pictorial 
is a stamped, addressed envelope! It is a picture in the making. 
The address forms the diagonal masses, and these are balanced 
by the point of interest in the corner where the stamp sticks. 
It is a picture, and goes to prove that the pictorial instinct is 
much deeper than we ordinarily suppose. 


Art and Muscle. 


Then it was that there came down, like a wolf on the fold, 
a gentleman who wanted to demonstrate a scientific basis for 
Art. The artists present went black in the face at the bare 
idea. Why was one kind of picture pleasing and another 
the reverse ? It was due, said he, to the structure of the eye- 
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ball and its overlapping muscles. Why do we 
prefer the oblong to the square picture? Be- 
cause the muscles can} better accommodate 

themselves to the former. Why is the mathematical centre 
of a space never the artistic centre? Again it is a physio- 
logical matter. Why are we impressed by a certain placing 
of lights and darks in a picture, while a different placing upsets 
our appetite for dinner? It is a question of those eye muscles. 
My friend Murchison who sat behind me was simply groaning 
at this diabolical heresy. The appreciation of pictures, sir, 
is a divine afflatus. It is the touch of an angel's wing, and to 
put it down to anything so materialistic as a set of muscles is 
to violate the sanctities. 


The First Portrait. 


There was some discussion on this same occasion as to the 
first portrait. Mr. Furley Lewis once gave a picturesque 
description of the cave man scratching upon a bleached bone 
the outline of his blue-eyed mate. The opinion at the club, 
however, favoured the view that the first portrait was pro- 
duced not by any hard tool at all. It had been a rainy day 
in Prehistoric Road, and in one place there was a heap of soft, 
delightful mud, the precursor of all the artistic pigments that 
were ever to be. Intent upon some chase of amour, one of 
our fleet-footed ancestors lost his footing and fell squelch into 
the mud. For an instant his very face was buried in the 
adhesive clay, but when he got up again he checked the pre- 
historic language which rose to his lips, for he found that although 
the mud had left an impression on his face, his face had also 
left an impression on the mud. There in its shining depths 
was the first portrait, reversed, it is true, as in a lens, but an 
indubitable likeness. The honours evidently lie with the 
plastic processes, for here already gum and oil were on the 
way. 


Is it Imagination? 


Do our cameras possess imagination? In the south choir 
aisle of St. Paul’s there is a statue of a lively little dean of 
Charles I. time, who dressed himself in a shroud, and posed 
himself on a flowerpot to be ‘‘ statued.” He is worth a plate, 
by the way, if there is one to waste, for he is one of the few 
relics that escaped the fire, and he is as dapper as ever he was. 
Now, looking at the original, I should never have dreamed that 
the ridiculous streaky affair between his head and the flower- 
pot was a shroud. I should have thought it some contrivance 
of the sculptor for filling up space. But the other day I got 
a photograph of him, and the shroud came out transparent. You 
could even see the limbs beneath. Perhaps the dean’s love of 
posing remains with his statue, which attempted to reveal itself 
more fully when an exposure was in the making. It is the same 
with the lions of St. Paul’s. There are more of them in the 
cathedral than in the Zoo, and they are an expressionless lot of 
beasts. But look at the photograph of them, and they turn out 
to be humen, companionable, and quite as funny as anything 
else in the statuary they belong to. I know one lion of St. Paul's 
that winks—in a photograph, but he is as solemn as a judge in 
his original marble. 


Waste. 
““ Unused plates and papers tend to accumulate.“ 


So true it is, and yet 
My stock of plates unused 
Has caused me no regret, 
Nor made me feel confused, 
When I have boldly faced it. 
What fill me now with grief 
(Whip out the handkerchief) 
Are those which—well, in brief, 
I've used, and worse than wasted. 
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FROM THE HILLTOP. EY С. С. WESTON. 
The original, a bromide print (71 x 5}), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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The Index to THE A. P. AND P. N. for the past half- 
year (July to December) is now ready, and can be 
obtained free on application to the pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
Readers who desire uncreased copies for 
binding purposes should mention this 
when applying, and enclose a penny stamp for packing 
and postage. The Index has been made as complete as 
possible, so that reference to it will speedily indicate 
what has appeared in THE А. P. during the past six 
months on any particular subject or branch of work. 

i 9 9 9 

An interesting and chatty little monthly publication, 
bearing the title of Snapshots, has now been issued 
from the headquarters of the “ Snap- 
shots from Home" League. It is ably 
edited by Mr. W. C. Thorn, who, as 
the secretary of the League, has proved a host in 
himself in the organisation of the movement. The little 
journal is intended for private circulation among the 
workers in all parts of the kingdom who have responded 
to the appeal for photographs for our soldiers at the 
front. It contains much information of personal 
interest to this steadily growing camera-army. In the 
cheery and optimistic introduction by the editor, he 
points out that, as it is impossible for him to meet 
or even correspond with all those who are helping him 
and the Y.M.C.A. to make a splendid success of 
"snapshots from home," he is producing the little 
monthlv (which will be sent. to all the workers) to 
enable them to keep in touch with headquarters. In the 
issue dated December 24 of the Y. M. (the British 
Empire Y.M.C.A. weekly) also appears a page of 
interesting matter dealing with "snapshots from 
home." This includes an autograph letter from 
General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, who says, Workers 
for the ‘Snapshots from Home’ League can well 
understand the happiness that results to our men at 
the front from their labours; but they probably only 
realise in a small degree the greater national value of 
their work when it tends to keep up the spirit of the 
men and strengthens their determination to keep the 
homeland safeguarded. I congratulate them on the 
bigness of their job and on its success.” Readers of 
THE A. P. who have not yet joined the “Snapshots 
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from Home” League and assisted in the good work 
should hasten to do so, and apply to the London Central 
Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, W.C., for parti- 
culars and instructions. 


ә 29 
In the issue of our contemporary, the Bioscope, 
dated December 30, is included a special eight-page 


supplement de- 


THE INVENTOR OF KINEMATOGRAPHY. voted to the 
AN APPEAL. early history 
and invention 


of kinematography. ‘The article and quotations are 
authoritative and conclusive, and demonstrate the 
claims of Mr. W. Friese-Green as the sole inventor of 
motion-picture photography as we know it to-day. As 
the editor of our contemporary points out, had Friese- 
Green (who, incidentally, described some of his early 
work in motion-picture photography in 1887 in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER) taken the same trouble in the 
renewal of his patents, the specifications of which are 
reproduced in the article, as he did with the scientific 
side of the business, he would to-day be drawing very 
large sums indeed from the thousands using these 
patents. As it is, the inventor sees around him a vast 
industry, the sequel to his genius, but having spent his 
all for the good of others is now in a position of actual 
want and has a wife and two boys entirely dependent 
upon him. In view of the pleasure and entertainment 
that is given to millions every day as a result of 
l'riese-Green's researches, both the public and the kine- 
matograph trade should see to it that matters are put 
right. A Friese-Green fund has, therefore, been opened 
at the L. and S. W. Bank, Frith Street Branch, and 
contributions can be sent to the Editor of the Bioscope, 
85, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. Our readers should also 
ask for a copy of the issue referred to above. It makes 
interesting and instructive reading. 
o 9 © 
A writer in the daily press commented recently on the 
fact that even in the stress of war the gentle pursuits . 
of leisure were still being very largely 
MORE OR LESS followed. One of the pursuits which 
AS USUAL. he mentioned specifically was photo- 
graphv, where, the photographic 
journals being witness, such questions as factorial 
development or the photography of the nude were being 
debated as in the piping times of peace. Along other 
lines of activity one finds the same thing; the collectors 
are still collecting, the antiquarians still antiquating. 
All this is surely an encouragement. It is no small gain 
that a man should be able to find some relief from the 
obsession of the war by turning aside to cultivate a 
hobby. We think no less of Drake because of that 
game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe, with the Armada off 
the Lizard; and the England that is now being fought 
for is all the greater and dearer because of its steadiness 
in this critical hour. These quiet pursuits contribute in 
no small measure to that steadiness. They are the safety- 
catch against hysteria. 


“ PHOTOGRAMS OF 
THE YEAR 1915." 
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NE of the very curious and signifi- 
() cant facts about human ailments 
is the liability of some persons and 
the immunity of others to the effects of certain substances 
applied to the skin. Another curious fact is that one 
may be immune for a considerable time and then 
become affected. The long delayed attack often leaves 
behind it an enhanced liability to further trouble. 
A few words, therefore, on the chief causes of photo- 
graphers' skin troubles, and some suggested remedies, 


may prove useful. 
Metol. 


Metol is one of the chief causes of skin trouble among 
photographers, and in spite of the increased price of 
this developing agent there is no doubt that it is con- 
siderably employed and the bad effects, in the shape 
of swollen, sore, and painful fingers, still obtain. 
Dabbling the fingers in metol solutions appears to be 
the chief cause of the poisoning. Medical men, how- 
ever, do not regard the trouble as a case of general 
systemic absorption, as it does not appear to pass into 
the circulation or lymphatic system or to affect the 
glands. It is probably a true irritative inflammatory 
action on the skin. It is neither contagious nor infec- 
tious, and is limited to those parts of the skin touched 
by the solution. | 

Symptoms.—These vary greatly. The following are 
given by different victims: Redness of skin, burning, 
itching, irritation ; formation of minute vesicles, spots, 
blisters, especially between the fingers; skin dries, 
cracks, peels, leaving very sore, tender exposed regions ; 
brown spots may form; cracks and tender places at 
sides of nails or over knuckles. 

If the first attack is treated at once and the use of 
metol given up all may be well in a few days ; otherwise 
the trouble may become chronic and very obstinate 
to successful treatment. One attack seems to predispose 
the patient to another if the use of metol is continued. 

Precautions.—If the use of metol cannot be discon- 
tinued the hands should be protected from contact 
with it by wearing rubber gloves. The finger nails 
should be cut as short as possible to reduce the risk of 
their cutting through the rubber. If the gloves become 
penetrated the aperture must be effectively patched 
at once, otherwise they will make matters worse rather 
than better. | | | 
W Another plan is to coat the fingers with plain flexible 
collodion. (A collodion-like preparation has been on 
the market now for some little time and known under 
the apt name of " new skin." This is a very handy 
thing to keep in readiness where there are young children, 
for applying to their cuts and scratches.) | 
"Yet another method is to dissolve wax 1л ether, 
benzol, or hot olive oil, and rub this over the hands. 
The first two solvents evaporate and leave behind 
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a thin film of wax, which prevents the 
penetration of aqueous solutions. With 
the same end in view lanoline is used. 
This preparation has the further advantage of prevent- 
ing the skin feeling rough and dry. Vaseline also 15 
used in the same way. A very little carbolic acid 
may advisedly be added to the vaseline. 

If any greasy substance is applied in the above-named 
way it must be used sparingly—just enough to leave a 
water-repelling coating on the skin and yet not enough 
to leave greasy touches on the plates or films. 

Treatment.—Here authorities and victims differ con- 
siderably. If the trouble has made itself evident by 
any of the above-named symptoms, some one of the 
following ointments may be tried: (т) Ichthyol 1 part, 
lanoline 2 parts, boracic acid 2 parts, vaseline enough 
to make an ointment of convenient consistency. These 
constituents appear in other proportions in some 
receipts, so it would seem that precise proportions are 
not very important. (2) The two following prescriptions 
are from an article by Dr. Beer in the Photographic Times 
of America: (i) Salicylic acid 15 gr., boracic acid 
60 gr. (ii) Powdered starch 120 gr., zinc oxide 60 gr., 
petrolatum т oz. (3.) Ichthyol бо gr., boracic acid 
60 gr., zinc oxide 30 gr., aristol 30 gr., petrolatum I oz. 
(4) Coal-tar soap and ichthyol soap. (5) Holloway’s 
ointment, Burroughs and Wellcome's hazeline cream. 
(б) Nitrate of mercurv ointment. (Mercury in any 
form is of very questionable advisability.) (7) Take 
oxide of zinc 50 gr., salicylic acid ro gr., and mix with 
equal parts of lanoline and vaseline to make an ointment. 
(8) To т oz. of zinc ointment add 20 grains of crystal 
carbolic acid and mix very thoroughly. 


Other Developers. 

Sore and peeled fingers sometimes occur with pvro, 
hydroquinone, rodinal, etc., and it has been suggested 
that the alkali in these developers is first of all to blame 
for removing the natural grease of the skin, so that 
the poisonous developing agent can then penetrate 
the skin. 

The troubles following anv of the foregoing may be 
treated as though they were consequent on the use of 
metol as described above. 


Bichromate of Potassium, Ammonium, etc, 

Bichromate in some form or other is in use in connec- 
tion with the carbon, gum-bichromate, bromoil, ozo- 
brome, oil, and other printing processes ; also in certain 
methods of intensifying, toning, etc. It produces in 
some people a somewhat serious form of skin affection, 
indicated by itching, redness, minute watery pustules, 
which may give rise to ulceration of a very painful kind. 
In certain trades solid bichromate of potassium is used. 
Some of this gets abraded to a fine powder and dis- 
seminated in the air as fine dust. When inhaled it 
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attacks the interior of the nose in some cases and pro- 
duces serious trouble. Happily an occasional dabbling 
in bichromate solution does not appear to induce the 
disease. So that it seldom, if ever, attacks the average 
amateur. But once the disease has attacked any person 
the victim thereafter seems very liable to future attacks. 

Treatment.—The late Mr. Foxlee, whose knowledge of 
this trouble was exceptionally extensive and intimate, 
advises bathing the affected parts in warm water to 
which has been added a little ammonia. If the irrita- 
tion or sores are painful they may be alleviated by 
poulticing. Nitrate of mercury ointment is also advised. 


Another lotion recommended consists of: Alcohol 
5 oz., glycerine І 02., carbolic acid (pure) 30 gr. Another 
similar mixture consists of: Alcohol І oz., carbolic 


acid 20 gr., glycerine 1 oz. A dilute solution of lead 
acetate is also suggested. 

Old sores may be painted with а IO gr. per oz. solution 
of silver nitrate. 

Bathing the hands in a warm solution of boracic 
acid is found effective in some cases. A soothing lotion 
consists of : Water то oz., glvcerine I oz., carbolic acid 
50 gr. Carbolised vaseline, also carbolic ointment have 
been advocated. 

Mercurial ointment may be prepared by dissolving 
I oz. of mercury in 3 oz. of nitric acid with the aid of 
gentle heat. Then melt 4 oz. of lard in 8 oz. of best 
olive oil. Bring these two mixtures to the temperature 
of boiling water in a water bath, and then mix thoroughly, 
stirring it into a cream or froth. It is then gently 
stirred until it is cool enough to set to an ointment con- 
sistency. But it is advised that the ointment be pur- 
chased from a reliable dispensing chemist, as it is a 
standard Pharmacopoeial preparation. 

Dr. Fincham remarks that inhaling powdered bichro- 
mate through the nose induces sneezing, a flow of tears, 
pricking, and possible ulceration. It does not appear 
to attack those who are addicted to snuff taking. If 
the powder is inhaled by the mouth a bitter taste 15 
experienced, followed by excessive salivation. Evidence 
points to bichromate solutions being innocuous to the 
hands unless the skin is cut or broken. 

According to Dr. Riederer a wash or lotion of 5 per 
cent. solution of sodium bisulphate is very efficacious. 
A severe case was cured by this treatment in three 
weeks. 

Another curious point about bichromate poisoning 
is that the trouble usually begins between the fingers 
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and then attacks the knuckles and finger-ends round 
the nails, but does not affect the palms of the hands 
unless the skin is cut. 

Stained Fingers. 

Dryness of the skin, reaching to a degree of dis- 
comfort, may be induced by the use of any alkaline 
solution. This may be alleviated by the use of lanoline, 
hazeline, or glycerine. 

Some persons’ skins seem much more easily stained 
than that of others, and unfortunately those skins 
which are most easily stained are less suited for such 
treatment as scrubbing with a hard nail brush or pumice 
stone. But in all cases prevention by way of precaution 
seems to be the more sensible course. 

The first principle is to subject the fingers to as brief 
immersion as possible in the staining fluids. A dish of 
plain water on the developing sink and a rough Turkish 
towel kept close at hand will go a long way if the fingers 
are rinsed in water after each contact with the staining 
fluid. But plain water is not so good as acidified water 
in many instances, if not in all. In the case of the two 
chief developer stainers, viz., pyro and amidol, or 
paramidophenol, one may use hydrochloric, nitric, 
or acetic acid, just enough to give a very slight acid 
taste; three or four drops of acid per ounce will suffice 
as a rinsing water. But if the stains have arrived this 
slightly acidified water will not do much good. 

It will be found that rubbing the fingers with a crvstal 


of citric acid or slice of lemon is as good as anything else 


forremoving stains. But some workers prefer a ro per 
cent. solution of potassium metabisulphite, or a similar 
solution of soda sulphite to which enough sulphuric 
acid is added to give a smell of SO, or burning sulphur. 
Others use an acid fixing bath or a saturated solution 
of alum ro oz., hydrochloric acid 1 drm. Other pyro 
stain reducers advocated are a saturated solution of 
bleaching powder acidified with sulphuric acid; also 
soap and water rubbed on with charcoal ; also parazone 
(obtainable at some оп shops). 

Silver nitrate solution is an active stain producer. 
To remove such stains one may rub the part with 
pumice stone. Dip the fingers in an acid permanganate 
reducer until the skin is stained, rinse and transfer to 
clean hypo (fixing bath strength). 

For bichromate stains wash in warm soap water and 
then in acid alum solution. 

It should be borne in mind that solutions which do 
not stain a plate or film may stain the skin. 


—ͤ — —-— 


Photographie Society of Ireland. We are glad to note that 
Ireland’s premier photographic society is steadily carrying 
on its work in spite of prevailing conditions, and it has been 
decided to hold the annual exhibition as usual. This will 
take place in Engineers“ Hall, 35, Dawson Strect, Dublin, from 
March 20 to 25, and there will be open classes in addition to 
the members’ section. The awards will consist of silver and 
bronze medals, and the judges will be Mr. Alfred Werner, 
F. R. P. S., Prof. J. Alfred Scott, M. D., F. RN. C. S. I., and Mr. Alex. 
Williams, R. H. A. Entries close on March 4, and exhibits 
must be delivered by March 11. Application to the hon. sec., 
Mr. J. Rowland, 113, Strand Road, Sandymount, Dublin, will 
bring entry forms and full particulars. All profits from the 
exhibition will be devoted to war funds. We hope that many 
of our readers will enter this always attractive exhibition. 


The “ Barnet" Gaslight Print Competition for 1915, which 
closed on November 30, brought a most interesting number 
of entries, the majority of them showing a very high standard 
of excellence. The first prize was awarded to Mr. Herbert 


. Monk, High Wycombe ; 


Mills, Smithills, Bolton; second prize, Miss Mercer, Dublin; 
third prize, Mr. С. E. Markcrow, Endcliffe, Shetheld. Other 
prize-winners were: Miss Helen Fenton, Rochdale; Mr. 

Mr. G. Noble, Witton-le-Weal; Miss 


Halsted, Chichester ; Mr. ]. Н. Hageneyer, Winchester. 


No. 3 of the “Practical Photographer series of handbcoks, 
issued by the American Photographic Publishing Co., 221, Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., is entitled“ How to Choose 
and Use a Lens." It contains useful information for the be- 
ginner. The price is 25 cents in paper covers, 50 cents in cloth 
boards. 


Messrs. Lilywhite, Ld., the well-known photographic supplv 
house, advise us that they have now completed their removal 
to new premises at Dunkirk Mills, Halifax, which are fitted 
in the most up-to-date manner. The firm regret that this 
removal has occasioned some slight delay in dealing with recent 
orders, but hope that customers will excuse 1t under the circum- 
stances. 
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Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


NE of the principal manufacturers of gaslight papers 
States in his advertisements that the photographer 
can make his prints in the comfort of his sitting- 

room. 

Although it is recognised that this popular printing 
process can be worked without any elaborate prepara- 
tion, probably few photographers make their gaslight 
prints elsewhere than in their bathroom or their dark- 
room. 

То sit up comfortably to the table in the dining-room 
and make prints of an evening may be regarded by some 
as a lazy proceeding, but it can be argued in defence that 
as in the process of developing our negatives we may have 
adjourned to the cellar or even the coal-hole, the desire 
to make our prints under comfortable conditions is reason- 
able and can be excused. 

There is no question that it frequently occurs on a cold 
winter evening that the fireside claims our attention, 
and the batch of prints which we had resolved to make 
are postponed with the best intention to some future 
occasion— perhaps indefinitely. 

It may therefore be of interest to readers to know that 
it is possible to make two or three dozen gaslight prints 
in a single evening, and that the whole of the operations 
can be conducted on the dining-room table, beside a 
cheerful fire, and a few remarks on a way this can be 
accomplished will no doubt be acceptable. 

The writer has made with the greatest success hundreds 
of prints in the manner hereafter described, and the illus- 
tration will serve to indicate the method of procedure 
adopted in this particular case, and the arrangement of 
the various articles in use. 

Near the centre of the table just beneath a gas pendant 
is placed a large ornamental jug, about eighteen inches 
in height, A, allowing a distance of nine inches to inter- 
vene between the top of the jug and the mantle of the 
gas burner, B. Resting against the handle of the jug 
and supported thereby is a drawing-board, C, the effect 
of this being that a portion of the table is shaded from 
the direct rays of the light, in order that the operations 
of filling the printing frame and developing the print can 
there be done in safety. 

D and E are respectively whole-plate 
developing and fixing dishes, but the actual 
size of the dish to contain the developer is 
either quarter or half plate, and this is 
placed within the larger dish to ensure that 
no developing solution shall run over on to 
the table, with consequent risk of injury to 
negatives, etc. 

F and G are empty cardboard plate boxes to cover 
sheets of printing paper both unexposed and exposed. 

On the extreme right, H, are the negatives to be printed, 
and these are purposely placed as íar away from the 
solutions as possible to avoid risk of damage from spots 
of chemicals, etc. 

J is a watch to time the exposures by. 

Before commencing operations it is advisable to remove 
the cloth from the table, and spread thereon some sheets 
of newspaper, for however careful one may be a few drops 
of liquid are sure to be spilt. 
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By E. STANILAND PUGH. 


We will assume that the developer and fixing solutions 
are prepared, and the position of the drawing-board so 
arranged that a sufficient area of table is in shadow. 

The photographer will sit in the position marked X 
with the unexposed sheets of paper on his left, the develop- 
ing dish in front of him, and the illuminant on his right. 

The packet containing the printing paper is now opened 
on the part of the table shaded from the direct rays of 
light, and the contents quickly placed face downwards, 
and covered by the lid of the cardboard box, F, in the 
position indicated—this saves wrapping and unwrapping 
every time a piece is required. 

The negative to be printed from is next put into the 
printing frame, and a sheet of paper taken from under 
the box lid, and placed in contact with the negative in 
the usual way. The exposure is made by placing the 
frame beneath the gas burner for the number of seconds 
necessary to complete the exposure (K), after which the 
frame is removed, and the exposed sheet of paper taken 
out and placed for a few moments beneath the box lid 
marked G. The printing frame is once more loaded and 
placed in position under the gas burner, taking a glance 
at the watch to time the exposure. While this is taking 
place the first piece of paper is removed from beneath 
the box lid and slipped into the developer face down- 
wards, turned over again, and the dish gently rocked. As 
soon as the image has reached sufficient density the print 
is removed from the developer and plunged into the hypo 
solution, also face downwards, and then turned once or 
twice. 


By that time the second sheet of paper will have re- 
ceived sufficient exposure and the process is continued, 
always remembering to keep the prints face downwards 
in the hypo solution. 

By exposing a second sheet of paper while developing 
the first it is quite possible to make upwards of twenty- 
four prints in an hour, but at the expiration of that time 
it will probably be necessary to replenish the developing 
and fixing solutions if further prints are to be made. 

Three or four ounces of developer will be sufficient for 
twenty-four quarter-plate prints, and the prints will not 
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suffer harm if they are left in the hypo for an hour or so, 
although it is advisable to have a dish of clean water 
near by to transfer the earlier prints from the hypo; but 
care should be taken that the later ones remain therein 
sufficiently long to ensure thorough fixation. 

There does not seem to be any necessity for rinsing 
the prints between development and fixing. If the prints 
are quickly placed in the hypo direct from the developer 
and pushed well under the surface of the solution, and 
kept moving from time to time, there is not likely to be 
any trouble from stains, etc. It is suggested that the 
photographer should provide himself with a cloth to 
wipe the fingers upon, and also a small glass stirring rod, 
which will be found very useful in moving the prints in 
the hypo solution. | 

In adopting some such method as that described a 
pleasant evening can be spent and a number of prints 
made in the utmost comfort—work which otherwise 
might possibly not be undertaken at all—and at a saving 
of expense, as the gaslight used would be consumed in the 
ordinary way. 

Although the greater part of the table would probably 
be in demand, there is no necessity to diminish the strength 
of the light in the room, so that other members of the 
family can sit round the fire with their books or needle- 
work. The photographer has the benefit of their com- 
pany while pursuing his hobby under agreeable condi- 
tions. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).— n exhibition 
of members' work is open until February 5. Mr. H. G. Theaker, 
A.R.C.A., has promised to visit the club on the evening of 
Thursday, January 2oth (at 8.15 p.m.) and criticise the exhibits. 


* Remedies for Defective Negatives °’ is the subject of the 
latest issue of the P/Aoto- Miniature. It deals with the various 
methods of intensification and reduction, handwork on the 
negative, retouching, removing stains and pinholes, repairing 
cracked negatives, etc. Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88/89, 
High Holborn, W.C., are the British agents for these hand- 
books. 


We learn from “ The Japan Chronicle ’’ (published at Kobe) 
that an old subscriber of THE A. P. living in Japan, Mr. С. C. 
Crowther, has been successful in raising a large sum of money 
for the British National Relief Fund by taking portraits of 
people in his spare time, and devoting the whole proceeds to 
the fund. We congratulate Mr. Crowther on the results he has 
achieved, both artistically and financially. 


National Liberal Club Photographie Circle.— At the first 
annual exhibition of the Circle, which was held at the National 
Liberal Club from December 6 to 8, the following awards were 
made :—Bronze plaques, N. Whaddia, Charles Myer. Silver 
medal, presented by Mr. Horatio Myer, J.P., chairman of the 
Circle committee, for the best picture in the exhibition, N. 
Whaddia. Highly commended, Leslie H. Myer, N. Whaddia, 
J. A. Sinclair, A. Moos, C. Knowles. Commended, Mrs. Leslie 
H. Myer, J. T. Musgrave. 


“The Writers and Artists’ Year-Book.’’—This little annual, 
which has just made its appearance for 1916, should prove of 
great assistance to all those who desire to place photographs 
or articles with the press. It contains concise information 
regarding all the newspapers, magazines, etc., with notes on 
their respective requirements in the matter of articles and 
illustrations. A list is also gven of British and American 
publishers, postcard publishers, press agencies, etc. The book 
is issued by Messrs. A. and C. Black, Ld., Soho Square, W., 
price Is. net. 
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COMPARING EXPOSURES WITH DIFFERENT STOPS.— For instance, 
20 sec. at F/64 and } sec. at F/5.6. This very simple problem 
often puzzles the average amateur, but it can be explained in 
a very simple way. First write down on a strip of paper the 
ordinary F numbers of stops, each of which requires double 
or half that of its next neighbour. Then commencing with 
either of the known exposures, write it below its own stop 
number, and complete the row of equivalent exposures, doubling 
or halving as you go up or down the series thus: Commencing 
with 20 sec. at F/64, we have 


| ee G4 45 32 22 16 It 8 52, etc A 
S dO. 10 4 & T E X Ж TE 8 
ск. th Se G4 XE ux. ewer Uu 


Line A gives us the F numbers, line B the above first-named 
exposure, and line C the second example. Thus we can compare 
the two exposures for any stop, the ratio always being the same. 
Thus with F/64 the exposures are as 20 to 32, the same as 5 
to 8 as under 32, or 3 to I, as under F/11. Co 

* * * * * 


DISTILLED WATER BOTTLE FOR THE DARK- ROOM. When 
small quantities of distilled water have to be drawn oft for use, 
the bottle illustrated in the margin will be found very con- 
venient as an alternative to lifting down a 
gallon jar every time. A pint or half-pint 
bottle is required, provided with a sound cork. 
The cork should be purchased from a chemist, 
who will make two smooth holes with a 
proper cork borer to accommodate two 
pieces of glass tube, A and B. The same 
dealer will supply two pieces of glass tube, 
one four inches long and the other long 
enough to extend to the bottom of the bottle 
and leave four or five inches outside. By 
heating over a spirit lamp until the glass 
softens, the two pieces can be bent as shown. 
The end of the long tube should be held 
in the flame until it nearly closes, leaving a 
tiny hole through which the water can issue 
in a fine jet. The tubes are then passed through the cork and 
inserted in the bottle rather more than half filled with distilled 
water. By blowing gently through the short tube a fine and 
steady stream of water will be obtained. Directly the mouth 
is withdrawn from the tube В the flow of water ceases. H. J. R. 

i * * * * * 


WASHING ROLL-FILMS.—A rough and ready but efficient 
method of washing roll-films (if not too long) is to double the 
film in a circle with the image " side inside the loop. Keep 
the circle by pinning the ends of the film, and stand the circle of 
film on edge in а big basin of running water. E. C. 

* ok * * ж 


MEASURING LIQUIDS IN А GRADUATE.—The beginner quite 
wisely asks the question how he is to read his graduate when 
measuring small quantities of liquids. Is he to take the top or 
the bottom of the curve of the liquid’s surface when measuring, 
say, ten minims of some solutions ? The answer is that he should 
read the bottom, lowest part of the saucer-like curved surface 
of the liquid when the graduate is held level with the eye. But 
this, the usual answer, is not quite all that should be said. 
Take a clean, narrow, cylindrical graduate and add water to, 
let us say, the ten-minim mark. Pour out this water, and then 
let the graduate stand at rest fora minute ortwo. Now examine 
it and you will find that there is a little water collected at the 
bottom—a matter, perhaps, of from two to three minims. Thus 
one learns that with such a graduate one must make an allow- 
ance for what clings to the glass. Suppose this to be two 
minims, then to deliver ten minims with this graduate one must 
fill up to the 12-minim mark. 
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F the beginner in slide 
| making will realise 
that a lantern slide is only a print 
supported on а piece of clear 
glass in place of the usual white 
paper basis, he will the more readily realise that there 
ought not to be any serious difficulty in slide making if he 
can already make a passable bromide or gaslight paper 
print. 


A Difference. 

At the same time it is very important to realise at the 
outset that there is one big difference between the slide 
and the print, viz., that the slide is intended for projec- 
tion on the sheet, where it will appear оп а greatly enlarged 
scale, while the print remains quite a small thing in com- 
parison. | 

Enlarged Print. 

But"*how about an enlarged print? he naturally asks. 
This comes in between the two cases, a kind of halfway 
house. Suppose, for instance, that his negatives are 
quarter-plate size—say 4 by 3—pictures. His contact 
prints are this size, of course. His enlargements are not 
very likely to go beyond 15 or 16 by 12, or say four times 
linear, or “ diameters" as it is sometimes called. His 
lantern slide will not exceed 3 by 3 inches, but this may 
be projected to give a 6 feet linear picture, ie. a magni- 
fication of twenty-four times. Of course, one must not 
forget that while we shall probably view a 4 by 3 print 
at about Io or 12 inches from the eye, and a finished and 
framed 15 by 12 enlargement on the wall at say from 
3 to 4 feet, the lantern sheet picture may be viewed at 
almost any distance included by a large room. 

The crux of the matter is that any defect in the nega- 
tive (even including dust spots) will be magnified propor- 
tionally in the screen picture. А small pinhole or dust 
spot on the negative, measuring, Say, one-fiftieth of an 
inch in diameter, will not be very likely to be noticed on 
a contact print on a non-shiny surface. Enlarging to four 
diameters makes this spot nearly one-twelfth of an inch, 
while enlarging a slide on the screen to a six-foot picture 
brings it to something like half.an inch. A dark spot of 
this size coming on a light ground might easily be seen 
by any one only a few yards away from the screen. But 
small mechanical defects of this order are of minor con- 
sideration compared with many other quite likely troubles. 
For instance, suppose the subject a street scene, and on 
the road a bit of waste paper. In the contact print this 
comes so small that it probably escapes notice entirely, 
but when enlarged twenty or twenty-four times on the 
screen it may prove a serious defect. 

Again, in this street scene we may notice a difference 
in the apparent sizes of the nearer and more distant figures, 
but on the screen this seems much more noticeable. Yet 
again, in the small print there may be here and there 
various small, flat, strong dark bits that attract no atten- 
tion, but in the big-scale picture quite likely these may 
show as noticeable meaningless black patches. 


The Negative. 

In addition to all this the ideal negative for slide making 
is one free from fog and stains, and is rich in gradation 
without any tendency to undue contrastiness or flatness. 
The beginner may by this time be thinking that as he 
does not possess any perfect negatives he had better not 
attempt slide making. But here he is drawing a wrong 
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conclusion. The perfect negative not exist [he 
point I wish to convey is that the more we enlarge a nega- 
tive the more severely we put to the test all 1{5 qualities. 
Therefore spare no pains in the making of the negative 
alwayS, but'especially if it be intended for slide making. 
Trouble and care spent on making the negative 15 
more than saved in the subsequent enlarged print 
or lantern-slide making. The reader may have been told 
that Mr. So-and-So, who turns out excellent slides, makes | 
only quite ordinary negatives. But perhaps So- and-so 
is an old hand; perhaps he wastes more plates in slide 
making than he tells to everybody; perhaps his negatives 
are called ‘‘ quite ordinary only by those who do not 
know the right kind of negative for slide making. 


How to Tell a Good Slide. 

„How can I tell a good slide when I see it? is a be- 
ginner’s very sensible question. Unfortunately, one can- 
not offer any very useful answer. Good ’ may apply 
to three different things: technical quality only ; pictorial 
composition; screen effect. It is a mistake—not by 
any means confined to beginners—to think that any 
good technical slide must be all right on the screen apart 
from pictorial considerations. But this is not so at all. 
A slide may be quite good technically—of medium strength 
and excellent for medium enlargement with medium 
strength of light—but it may be too weak for a strong 
light and too strong for a feeble lantern light. Again, 
some slides come much better on a small scale—others on 
a large scale. 

The best hint I can give is that the beginner should, 
if possible, obtain a typical medium-contrast slide, and 
use this as a kind of mental standard. А landscape 
subject will probably be the best as а general guide. I 
think it may be said that the work of a good amateur 
is on the whole better than the run of professionaily made 
slides, These latter are made for the non-photographic 
general public, who like their pictures sharp, clear, bright, 
contrasty even to hardness. Hence the average commer- 
cial slide is more contrasty than those of the best amateurs. 
If the reader cannot obtain a good slide, perhaps the next 
best thing would be for him to make half a dozen slides 
from a negative as near the above-described ideal as his 
collection will yield, giving to the first three—say.A, D, C — 
three different exposures in the proportion of I, 2, 4, and 
giving all these three the same medium development. Then 
selecting that exposure time from A, D, C which seems 
best in that respect, give the second three plates D, E. F, 
all the same exposure but different times of development 
in the proportion of 1, 2, 3. Then submit these to some 
experienced friend in slide making and get him to say 
which is best both as regards printing exposure and also 
development. Do not worry too much (if at all) about 
pictorial quality. Just give your attention—the greater 
part if not all—to technical quality. 1t may be true that 
fine technique cannot save a faulty composition, but it 
will go a long way in making the best possible of a picture 
of medium pictorial merit. 

The above use of half a dozen lantern plates may perhaps 
seem wasteful to some readers. But if the experiment be 
carefully made and full notes of all details be entered up 
(not trusted to memory) in the note-book, these six trial 
plates should, and probably will, repay their cost many 
times over in saving plates which otherwise would have 
been wasted. 
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FUN FROM FAILURES. 


AMUSING EFFECTS OBTAINED FROM 


Special to“ The A. P. & P. N. 


HE method whereby laughable and grotesque effects 
are produced from spoilt negatives is very simple, 
and, of course, well known, but not indulged in to 

the extent deserved, judging by the amused and even lau- 
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call forth from one's 
friends. We may 
go so far as to say 
that, to the un- 


datory comments such “ pictures 


initiated, such fantastic failures are praiseworthy suc- 
cesses, greater by far than any really good photographic 
effort. 

When not feeling in the mood to undertake serious work, 
one can sit by the fireside enjoying its warmth as well as 
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SPOILT NEGATIVES. 
By FREDERICK COX. 


the comfortable conditions of a well-lit room, during the 
long winter evenings, and from the store of miscellaneous 
negatives select a few of the worst with a view of securing 
amusing effects similar to the illustrations here reproduced. 
The usual procedure is to soak the negative in water, 
then allow the water to drain, after which the film is heated 
by holding the plate near a fire. A negative too wet is 
likely to run into a streak or blur and thus efface the entire 
picture, whilst the film of a negative 
insufficiently moist refuses to move 
or show any appreciable distortion of 
the image. One should endeavour 
to strike the happy medium. After 
heating, it only remains to give the 
negative a good shake, or gently tap 
one corner on the floor or table. 
Although the effort to obtain a- 
desired effect will ofttimes produce 
quite a different and altogether un- 
looked for result, it will sometimes 
happen that this unaimed-for , effect 
is really good and only needs the 
choice of a suitable title; still, with 
good luck, one can induve a certain 
amount of humorous individuality. 
The accompanying illustrations 
were not produced from negatives 
taken for the specific purpose of 
obtaining curious pictures; they 
were ordinary failures and treated 
in the way described. | 
Just one word of warning. Should the grotesque form 
bear any resemblance to the original we strongly advise 
not showing it to the individual concerned, as he would be 
the one most unlikely to see the humorous side of the 
picture.“ 


— — 2 — 
BROMOIL BY THE TRANSFER METHOD. 


Special to The A. P. & P. N.“ 


NTIL now very little has been heard of this method. 
U The general public are no doubt in ignorance as to 

its advantages, since the excellent results obtained, 
and the fact that the bromide print is not destroyed in 
the process, should be sufficient to recommend the transfer 
method for common use. 

If for some reason an oil or a bromide enlargement 
proves unsatisfactory, it necessitates the use of another 
enlargement, which perhaps is not ready to hand, thus 
causing delay and possible inconvenience, not to mention 
waste. With the transfer method, however, the results 
are better, there is very little extra trouble entailed, and 
the bromide print, far from being spoilt, is available for 
further use. Several oils can be made from the same 
bromide print, and there is great control in the result. 

The details are as follows :—Take a piece of “oil” paper 
—i.e., paper coated with a substratum of gelatine for the 
oil-process, prepared in the usual way—and soak it till 
saturated in the following solution, this taking usually from 
three to four minutes: 


Potassium bichromate ............... 8 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide ............... I2 gr. 
Potassium bromide ................. 16 gr. 
Citne acid. sco ĩð Ead PI d 8 gr. 
Chronic alum 2299 2 EE а 28 gr. 
ü Г КОТО x de ox 8 oz 


# # 


By O. M. BARTLETT. 


At the same time soak a bromide print in cold 
water. The ordinary finished print should be used, but 
it must be well developed—it does not matter if it is 
too dark. 

Remove the bromide print from the water, and put it, 
face upwards, on a sheet of glass. Then take the soaked . 
oil paper, and lay it carefully face downwards on the 
bromide print, using a flat squeegee lightly to remove 
bubbles and ensure close contact. Leave these together 
till the bromide print is bleached—or very nearly so— 
this taking usually from half to one hour. Then separate, 
and wash till all the yellow colour disappears. The oil 
print can now be inked up in the usual way; but it is 
better to let it dry first, and then, just before using, to 
soak it for about two minutes in water between 70 and 
80 deg. F. 


The bromide print can be redeveloped (preferably with 
an amidol developer), and, if washed thoroughly, it can 
be used for a second print. Should this not be required 
it can be toned sepia with the ordinary sodium sulphide 
bath. 

It will readily be seen that the transfer method is a 
great improvement on the usual process of obtaining 
bromoils. It is not difhcult to carry out. The advan- 
tages are very evident, and the good results obtained will 
certainly justify its use to all who try it. 
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MISS UNITY MORE. 
BY 
BERTRAM PARK. 


From the London Salon 
of Photography. 
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IN CHELSEA HOSPITAL. BY Т. С. EVANS. 
The original, a toned bromide print (71 x 91), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY H. B. REDMOND. 


A WOODLAND FANTASY. 


The original, a bromide print (5i х 6:), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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was awarded 
Prize їп the 


(74 x 5), 
Weekly Competition. 


The original, a toned bromide 
а Beginners’ 


KEW PALACE. 


BY 
A, TREMAYNE. 


print 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


You Must Specialise. 


Mr. F. W. Astbury showed considerable photo- 
raphic skill at his lecture at the Leeds Camera 
lub on a recent Monday evening and, which was 
even more interesting and gratifying, he freely 
admitted that such knowledge of the art has been 
attained entirely under the teachings of the Leeds 
Club. Taking for his title ‘‘ Subjects for Nature 
Photography," Mr. Astb simplified it by а 
recommendation to a budding nature student to 
specialise in one only of its many branches, and thus 
attain quality and merit before launching forth 
into the unlimited field of general nature study. 
Birds' nests and eggs provide a splendid start, 
for they call for the exercise of that estimable virtue 
patience, so seldom found in men, if more often in 
women. Trees, says Mr. Astbury, give o portunities 
of exposure almost the year through, whilst flowers 
are inexhaustible as subjects. Butterflies апа 
moths may be studied with interest, and with 
benefit to the community also. Insects create а 
DE knowledge of mother earth; апа fungi, 
with their lack of chlorophyl colouring, are a study 
with abundant scope for the scholar and even the 
picture maker, as witness the delightful examples 
yearly seen at the Rotherham exhibition. 


A New Year Resolve. 


Let me add that I personally have seen the rise 
in the grade of quality and ability that Mr. Astbury 
has displayed in his association with club-life, 
and his case is only one of many such examples 
that regularly come to my notice, in the control of 
this page of societies’ notes. We are prone to make 
good resolutions with the advent of the new year, 
and I do not know a better new year resolve that 
an amateur photographer can make than a deter- 
mination to be more closely allied with society life. 
If you are a member of a society, and only occasion- 
ally attend when something big is on, let your resolve 
be to visit the society more frequently and take a 
hand in its life and interest. If it meets weekly, 
resolve to go at least twice or three times a month ; 
if only fortnightly, you should not miss at all. 
Fix it up with the better half that your camera club 
night is your night, and at least once a month take 
her with you to the lantern lecture, and she will 
thus be induced to take a greater interest in your 
photographic work. If you are not a member of a 
society, then at no period of the year can your 
resolve to join one be more opportune. Many of 
the financial years start with January, and so by 
joining now you will in such a case get the fullest 
possible value for your annual subscription. 


The Slack Photographie Dealer. 


What! you don't know the address of the society 
in De town ? Have you never seen the secretary's 
address quoted in this page? Your photographic 
dealer also does not know the secretary's address ? 
Strange, yet it may be true, because a secretary 
at the recent Yorkshire Federation meeting was d 
commenting on this very point in a chat I had wit 
him after the meeting. e wailed that the photo- 
graphic dealer did not make the most of his oppor- 
tunities in co-ordinating his interests with those of 
the local society, and I must agree there was some- 
thing in his argument. In one town, which I mostly 
frequent, I cannot say there is a burning desire 
among the local dealers to take any active part 
in the societies’ welfare. One or two principals are 
financial members, yet nothing more, and with one 
exception I don't remember to have ever seen a 
club advertisement in any of the dealers’ places of 
business. Whether the secretary or the dealer is 
accountable I do not know, but am confident that 
if I were the dealer it would not be myself. 


What I should Do. 


In my shop there would be in a prominent place 
the printed full title of the local societies with their 
addresses and the addresses of the secretaries, 
no matter whether there were one, two, or three 
societies; and to me all would be alike—capable 
training schools for photographers, and incidentally 

robable customers. So if your new year resolve 

to join a society go to the local dealer and ask 
him to show you the society’s advertisement and 
to pro you the secretary's address. In one or two 
societies I have known the secretary issued a number 
of leaflet syllabuses with a blank space left on the 
face for the dealer to place the impression of his 


rubber business stamp. This is a very excellent 
idea, for the dealer can pop a copy into the customer's 
parcel or enclose one with the invoice of your pur- 
chases, and can help by numberless other simple 
methods. I mention idle facts mainly because 
I know there is not that cohesion between the dealer 
and the local society there should be, and often 
think it is a shortsighted policy on the part of the 
shopkeeper. 


A Shopman Who Did. 


There are, however, some very notable exceptions. 
For instance, one dealer in a Vorkshire town went 
to the expense of fitting up a meeting room on the 
first floor of his shop. It was simply splendid in its 
appointments and decorations, the walls were 
panelled after the design of the Kodak establish- 
ments, and the display of pictures was artistic, 
the subjects usually up to date. The dealer in 
question set about to form a society of juniors, 
who met in this ideal room, under most healthy 
conditions, and were taught even the most elementary 
procedure in photography. When these juniors 
were older in the art, they naturally graduated into 
the premier society of the town, and being well 
grounded in the rudiments of the art, their interest 
increased with the association. The premier society 
is, of course, a good organisation, and the mothering 
spirit is all-predominant there also. In conclusion, 
that dealer is the all-important one of that town, 
and rightly so, for he has earned his position. 


Irish, and Proud of it Too. 


Lecturing on Irish Architecture“ before the 
South London Photographic Society on Monday 
last, Mr. C. H. Oakden, F.R.P.S., stated that the 
history of Ireland could be traced back a very long 
way, at least to the time of Abraham, when the first 
king of Tara was said to have reigned, and that 
the art of architecture was practised in Ireland long 
before it was in England. The lecturer dealt with 
cromlechs, duns, and cairns, royal burial mounds, 
round towers, etc., following on with simple build- 
ings, cathedrals, and abbeys, and gradually tracing 
the porem up to the present time. He also had 
much to say on crosses and holy wells. The members 
were keenly interested, Mr. Oakden being plied with 
many questions, his answers raising further questions 
and comment. Mr. Oakden said he could fill up three 
evenings at least on crosses alone. 


Hammersmith Hammers it Home. 


The Hampshire House Photographic Society at 
Hammersmith is one of the progressive London 
societies who provide good fare at popular prices. 
The membership is open to both sexes at five shillings 
and three and sixpence respectively, which includes 
the use of a fine dark-room and enlarger, and the 
participation in an excellent syllabus of lectures. 
A feature of the organisation is its excellent exhibi- 
tions of front-rank workers. On December 30 
they had a show by Mr. H. Warner; on February 5 
Mr. H. Felton's work will occupy the space, and on 
March 2 Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn will have his 
collection of work on view. Such a programme of 
subjects as I have been privileged to see ought to 
ensure a full measure of support from the resident 
amateurs of Hammersmith. Any further par- 
ticulars will be gladly supplied by Mr. M. O. Dell, 
431, North End Road, Walham Green, S.W. 


Glasgow says the Time is Now. 


Mr. Gilbert S. McVean, the secretary of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Photographic Association, 
writes just in time to approve of my notes on the 
opportuneness of joining a camera club in January. 

e says the new year and the approach of the annual 
exhibition make the present a good time for 
obtaining new members, and he will be very pleased 
to send full particulars to any of my readers—ladies 
or gentlemen—whom I can induce to join. This 
society meets in its own rooms at 180, West Regent 
Street, Glasgow, and a written request to that 
address will have immediate secretarial attention. 


War-time Work. 

If any of my readers have overlooked the excellent 
letter of Mr. W. H. Mayne, the president of the 
Plymouth Photographic Society, which appeared 
in the correspondence columns of the issue of Decem- 
ber 27, I would suggest they look it up and take 
thought. If one man can do so much to help the 
cause we all have at heart, how much more may be 
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done with a little society organisation. If it has 
been any incentive to Mr. Mayne to still further 
carry on his good work, because I expressed appre- 
ciation of his work in a former issue, then the service 
has been well rendered, and mine is the pleasure, 
whilst his is the honour. If it requires any more 
words of mine to set others on war-time work I 
am at the service of my correspondents. There is 
panty to do—let us be up and doing. From the 

ukinfield Photographic Society comes news that 
as the result of a whist drive and dance promoted 
by that club, the sum of £18 has been handed to 
the local committees for Belgian National Relief 
and Queen Mary's Needlework Guild. 


Society New Year Resolutions. 


Dukinfield has indeed done well in realising such 
a substantial amount, and I shall be glad to hear 
of other societies who are making a new year's resolve 
to do something to help in 1916. Every society, 
large or small, can do something, and I hope not to 
be considered too personal if I add that I consider 
it the duty of every society to do so, as some acknow- 
ledgment of the privileges they enjoy in the British 
Isles, апа which by reason of the circumstances 
of the war are denied to photographers in France, 
Belgium, Russia, and Italy, who are fighting on 
their native soil. 


The Amalgamation Prospects. 

Special interest will be attached to the next annual 
open exhibition of the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society, as it will be the first show under the new 
conditions of the fused societies, the Edinburgh and 
Midlothian organisations. The amalgamation should 
not only tend to increased interest and members, 
but should be productive of better work, if that is 

ssible at Edinburgh. The exhibition will be held 
in the society's hall, 38, Castle Street, from February 
19 to March 4 inclusive. Entries close on Thursday, 
February ro, and entry forms may be had from 
P. T. Mackintosh, 59, Spottiswoode Street, Edin- 


burgh. 
Scottish Seeretaries Meet. 


The Scottish Federation secretaries have recently 
met at Edinburgh, when I understand several ques- 
tions came up which are of material value to the 
smooth working of the federation movement. Of 
course, these secretarial meetings have no executive 
value, but have the advantage that opinions can be 
freely expressed without being ruled out of order. 
For instance, one point which I am told came up 
for discussion was the method of election of the 
federation members of the council, who at present 
must be delegates from а federated society. То 
illustrate the point we will say a society has two 
properly constituted delegates, who may in all 
probability be the president and the secretary. 
Next year a new president comes along in that 
society, and almost consequently he picks up the 
office of delegate. Now the retiring president 
inay be а very desirable person, who has been for a 
couple or three years taking a very active interest 
in federation work, never missed a delegate meeting, 
and so forth. Because the 3 feels it ought to 
have its president a delegate, the past president 
falls out, and so his valuable help is lost to the 
federation council of his county, and the continuity 
of interest of that particular society in the federation 
is broken because it is quite possible the new president 
does not acquire the great interest of his predecessor. 


Yorkshire Loses Nothing. 


The Yorkshire Federation long ago recognised 
this weakness, and to obviate the possibility of 
losing the experienced member of the council, who 
may also have been holding office, they hit upon the 
expedient of the council co-opting the person, who 
by reasons such as I have set forth has ceased to be 
a regularly appointed delegate of a particular society, 
and giving him the same executive power as if he 
were properly sent by the society. he experience 
of the Yorkshire Federation is that the scheme 
works quite satisfactorily, and the co-opted members 
having been invited to accept a seat on the councii 
by the delegates themselves, complete harmony 
prevails, and I do not remember a single instance 
where a co-opted member has taken up unduly the 
cudgels on behalt of the particular society he happens 
to enjoy membership with. 
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PLATE MARKING PRINTS. 


HE usual method of plate marking 

prints by making a die and matrix 
of cardboard to the required size is, when 
carefully made, a certain and easy means 
of imparting a plate mark to a number of 
prints of the same size, but when a 
quantity of prints is to be impressed 
with different shaped imprints, it is 
hardly desirable to spend so much time 
and trouble in making the above men- 
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Fig. 1.—Showing method of marking corners. 
Arcs of four different sizes have been 
struck from each corner. 


tioned marker for each of the different 
shapes required, when the method to 
be described is available. 

The plate mark on etchings and en- 
gravings is caused by the pressure used 
when printing, the edges of the etched 
plate being suitably ground and the 
corners rounded for this purpose. 

In a similar manner we form the plate 
mark in this instance, except that the 
print is first finished. and the mark 
pressed on afterwards with the aid of 
a wooden die cut from } in. sycamore or 
other hard wood. 

A small quantity of suitable wood, 
which can be obtained from any dealer 
in fretwork material, a pad of felt or 
blanket, and a flat piece of wood or a 
drawing board are all the materials 
required. 

When the print is made and the size 
of the plate mark decided upon, cut a 
piece of fretwood to the desired shape 
with a saw and clean up the edges, 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


making them sharp and neat, with a 
piece of glass paper wrapped round a 
block of flat wood. If the corners are 
to be rounded, draw lines on the wood 
Írom each corner, at an angle of 45 deg., 
and set the pointed leg of a compass on 
this line in à suitable position, arid de- 
scribe ал arc of the required radius, 
as shown in fig. 1. To cut these corners 
a trimming knife can be used, if a fret- 
saw is not handy, using the glass paper 
to finish off. 

The plate marker is now ready to be 
used, and the print should be laid face 
up on the felt, with the drawing board 
at the bottom and the marker placed 
in the correct position on the print with 
the aid of an L-shaped piece of cardboard, 
as illustrated in fig. 2. Remove the 
L-shaped card, carefully lift the board 
carrying the print, and put under pressure 
in a copying or dry mounting press. A 
good tight squeeze, on and off, is all that 
is necessary to impart a good impression 
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Fig. 2.—Showing L-shaped card in position for proposed 
plate-mark, which is indicated by dotted line. 


ordinary thickness. For 
double-weight paper and card a harder 
and more sustained pressure must be 
used. 

Thicker wood may be used to make 
the die, if so desired, but on the score of 
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economy and ease of working the ¢ in. 
wood has the greater advantage. 
BG: 
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A CUTTING GUIDE. 
д economical and handy cutting 
guide for trimming the mounts on 
which pictures, photographs, etc., have 
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Fig. 1. 


been pasted down can be made from a 
sheet of cardboard with six V cuts in 
the sides, rather deeper than the 
margin required, so that the 
outline of the picture can be 
seen through the V cuts, which 
are placed so that marks on the 
face of the guide coincide with 


B 


Fig. 2. 


the outline of the picture (see B). 
The outside margin is then 
marked round the guide witha 
pencil (see A), and the mount can 
then be cut to the exact size 
required, and any quantity can 
be trimmed to be all alike. 

If used for trimming leaves for a scrap- 
book, holes can be marked off down 
the side to coincide, and punctured so 
that the stitching can be easily and evenly 
done. The guide may be cut to any 
shape or size required. C. B. D. 
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ERHAPS the easiest 


method of print 
making is that by 
means of  gaslight 


paper. Carried out in 
the way we described 
three weeks and a 
fortnight ago from 
negatives that are 
anywhere near а 
suitable character, 
failure is impos- 
sible. But in these 
days of small cameras there are many 
people who wish to have a larger 
finished result, and there are many 
subjects which look far better in a 
larger size. We want to show our 
beginner readers that enlarging 15 
almost as simple as gaslight printing. 
It is fortunate that the soft delicate 
negative that gives an excellent print 
on a vigorous gaslight paper is most 
suitable for enlarging in the average 
lantern, using incandescent gas, oil, 
or the spirit vapour lamp or accty- 
lene. f 

Of course, there аге the simple 
enlarging apparatuses which give one 
fixed degree of enlargement from a 
negative and work by daylight, but 
at the moment we will not consider 
their use. They are very simple 
printing machines which make a 
print on a larger scale than the nega- 
tive. But in one respect they are 
more difficult to use than the enlarger 
proper, and that is when one wants 
to do any shading of some portion 
of the picture to prevent its becoming 
too dark. Simple shading of one 
portion of the subject is really very 
easy in enlarging with an ordinary 
enlarging lantern—easier, in fact, than 
the shading of a print in the printing 
frame which we described a couple 
of weeks ago, and this for the reason 
that the image is clearly visible on 
the white paper pinned on to the 
easel, and the shading can be done 
much more accurately. Also the 
image, being enlarged, renders shading 
less finicky than on a tiny print. 

For enlarging, bromide paper is 
usually employed, and this must be 
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handled in the ''dark-room." But 
the dark-room must be anything but 
dark: in fact, the best results will 
be obtained if it is freely illuminated 
with bright canary yellow light. If 
one has electric light, two thicknesses 
of canary fabric may be used in front 
of a sixteen candle-power lamp, and 
the same will be safe in front of an 
ordinary batswing burner. With a 
duplex oil lamp probably one thick- 
ness is ample. It is better to have 
a fairly good light of good size, and 
to have it some little distance away 
from the place where the bromide 
paper is handled, placed on the easel, 
and developed, and so on. 


We must first of all set up the 
lantern and the easel on a firm bench 
or table, taking care that the front 
of the lantern is parallel with the 
easel. The easel and the negative 


ENLARGING. 


each side of the front to the corre- 
sponding side of the easel. 

This is the first and simplest adjust- 
ment. Having secured it we may 
place the negative in the carrier, and 
get the image on the easel the size 
we wish. Let us begin by making 
a whole-plate picture from our quar- 
ter-plate negative. There are many 
difficulties involved in the making of 
large-size pictures, and it is much 
wiser to begin in a modest way. If 
on focussing the image we find that 
it is too large we shall have to move 
the lantern nearer to the easel, or 
the easel nearer to the lantern, which- 
ever may be the easier, and focus 
again, proceeding in this way until 
the proper size is obtained. 

When this has been done let us 
remove the negative and see if the 
white-papered easel is evenly iliu- 


Fig. 1.—Test or trial strip. 


must be parallel if we want to avoid 
getting a distorted result. Many 
lanterns have some method of tilting 
the negative, but we don't need to 
trouble ourselves about this at the 
moment. That will come later on. 
If we keep the negative holder verti- 
cally adjusted we shall find that we 
can get the lantern and easel into 
their proper relative positions by 
getting the front of the lantern 
parallel with the easel as we have 
just said, and this we may do by 
measuring with a piece of string from 
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minated. It is quite probable that the 
centre may be brighter than the 
edges, or one edge brighter than the 
opposite one. To correct this we 
must move the lamp. If one edge is 
brighter than the other it shows that 
the light is not exactly opposite the 
centre of the condenser. We must 
raise or lower or move sideways the 
lamp until it is properly centred. If 
the light on the easel is still uneven, 
the lamp may be moved nearer’ to, 
or further from, the condenser until 
the disc of light is got as even as 
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Fig. 2.—4 secs.’ exposure. 


possible. Now replace the negative, 
bearing in mind that the position of 
the negative is just the same as when 
making contact prints. No one would 
think of putting the paper against 
the glass side of the negative. It is 
always placed film towards film. So 
in enlarging—the film surface of the 
negative and the film surface of the 
bromide paper pinned to the easel 
must be facing each other. | 
We now come to the question, 
What exposure must the bromide 
paper have? This we can settle 
in just the way we settled it with 
gaslight printing, viz., by making a 
test or trial exposure or series of 
exposures on a strip of paper. We 
may cut one of our sheets of whole- 
plate paper into four strips, each of 
them being 61 inches long and just 
over 2 inches wide. The important 
thing is that this strip should be 
pinned across the easel over the 
principal part of the subject, and, if 
possible, so that on each of our test 
bits we can include some high lights 
and some deep shadows. It is not 
always possible to do the latter. It 
is not always possible to get the 
exactly proper exposure by means 
of the first trial strip, but it is a very 
good start, and saves a lot of waste 
both of time and paper. Many ex- 


perienced workers can dispense with 


trial strips. Probably they keep a 
record of exposures from various 
negatives, or they have very good 
memories. But to begin well, make 
a trial strip. Fig. 1 is such a strip, 
and the exposures given were 2, 4, 8, 
and 16 seconds respectively. 

Now the piece that had 16 seconds 
is plainly too dark, but it will take 
a little thought to decide which of 


the other strips is correct. The 
2-second strip looks about right, but 
it shows very little detail of the 
swan's plumage. On the other hand, 
the 4-second strip is perhaps just a 
trifle heavy. The 8-second is heavier, 
but does more justice to the plumage. 
It will often be necessary to try full- 
sized enlargements in order to settle 
quite definitely for one's self which 
exposure is the better of the two. 
Figs. 2 and 3 are the two full-sized 
enlargements, and when we have 
them we have no difficulty in deciding 
that the general heaviness of tone of 
fip. 3 is too big a price to pay for a 
little more modelling of the birds. 
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From this it will be seen that the 
test strip when made has to be inter- 
preted. That is, we must still exer- 
cise our judgment, and our judgment 
is built up on experience. After a 
few attempts we shall be able to 
decide from the test in all the simpler 
cases such as this. 

We have not given a formula for 
the developer because we printed one 
a matter of three or four weeks ago, 
and explained how it should be made 
up, and it will save space if readers 
will refer back to this particular 
issue. Next week we shall go a step 
further and show how simple two 
other things are—(a) getting a soft 
print from a strong negative, and (b) 
getting a sky to print up by shading 
the landscape. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK." 
Articles for inners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 
The Truth about Panchromatics.“ 
The Hand-stand Type of Camera.“ 

“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing.“ 

How to Photograph а Print or 
Drawing.“ 

More Hints on Picture Copying.“ 

Notes on Exposures for Beginners.“ 

Controlling a Negative.“ 

Improving Prints.“ 

The Reflex Camera.“ 

“The Lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures.“ 

“ Тһе Point of View and the Rising 
Front.“ 

Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained, price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE А.Р. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W. C. 


Fig. 3.—8 secs.’ exposure. 
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Velox is made in two grades because negatives differ in contrast. 
Velox is made in four surfaces because people differ in taste. 


When you have chosen the grade that best suits your negative, 
choose the surface that best suits your own personal taste. 


Grades 


Vigorous Velox should be used with thin or flat negatives. 
Soft Velox should be used with average or contrasty negatives. 


Surfaces 


Glossy is an enamel surface which gives the finest detail. 


Art is a semi-glossy or satin surface which is preferred by 
most photographers for the general run of their negatives 


Carbon is ап absolutely smooth surface wh'ch renders detail 
almost. as well as Glossy, and can be used where 
the Glossy might be thought inartistic. 


Portrait (made in the Soft grade only) is not quite so smooth 


as carbon. It is especially suitable for portrait 
subjects, but it is also used for landscapes. 


Vigorous :— Glossy, Art; Carbon 
Soft :— Glossy ; Art; Special 
Carbon; Special Portrait 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Resolve— 


To send all your negatives to 


the RAINES STUDIOS, 


— Аы 6G—ä—é— 0 — — uU س‎ 


Photograms of E 


the Year 1915. 


Because 


а good negative deserves 


Enlarging by RAINES, 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "ано PHorOCRAPMIO news. 


| Prints must reach the office not later Available until 
і | | than the first post on Friday. January 22. 
1 TOUR PIE A ³‚A¹0Ü6i...⁰ͥ]ͤ⁰%½ͤ ⅛˙Ü“ ds. csi d EIEEE NERE 
а bad negative needs . Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
| Developer, and Printing Process....... EE EES E 
| DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that | am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
| that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. I 
esu t ® agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 

° Name (1f a lady, write Mrs. or Miss)..... S be d وھد‎ 
А ddress r ———— rm oboocssessssess 


| IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 


. LJ . 
'The best the negative will yield. | is desired a sufficiently larde stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
* 


| enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State һеге............................. Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

| Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 

—————— 'ÓÉÓÓBÓ НААСАН СИНАНЫН ЫНЫ ИЕА БЫНА 
Coupons of any date сап be used by Colonial and Foreign Readers, 


Our Illustrated Booklet, “ Ghe Best Result,” | 
gives prices and particulars. BEGINNERS’ COUPON ONLY. шуге = уа баон. 


Prints must reach the office not Avallable until 
later than the first post on Friday. January 22. 


“КҮН мас, т i ena Aci O cs 0 PET EE TTT OTT TET EAE 


RAINES & CO., The Studios, EALINC, W. | Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Dat», 


Developer, and Printing Process 


Please send me your free booklet, “ THE BEST RESULT,” describing DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
a : the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
the work you do, its cost, and telling me ho: to pack my negalives. I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss). РҮКҮ ИСО КОМИ 
А «са 
Т Р КНСТИ ЫКТАСА ЛЕРГЕ ТҮ MET Address 


——B— A *õ70ꝛt1 „„ „„ „„ „ TT Te ee 6 6 6 60 6 60 3525555 
IMPORTANT. - Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 


%%% 2 As — A NEN RT NITORE EY. e enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here.............................. Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS' COMPETITION." 
Юа s A eee БЫА ии иеа QNEM I E EUR ELI E M M UR E RPM EM E e 
| ENQUIRY COUPONS—Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany 
Queries on Teohnical, Pictorial, or other matters. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
ATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cu on АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Enlarging. 


Am making enlarger, 3) by 2} to postcard, so 
your article in THe A. P. of December 13 was 
just the thing to put me on the right track. 
But what I cannot find out is the sort of lens 
I should use. I have a doublet one inch in 
diameter, and thought of trying that, etc. 
R. F. C. (Parson's Green). 
The lens used for making the negative 
can always be used for enlarging that 
negative. But it is not necessarily the 
best lens to use for that purpose. If 
your doublet will on the ground glass 
give you a sharp-all-over image the size 
of your negative (34 by 24), it can be 
used for enlarging from this size to any 
size you wish. 


Hypo-Alum. 

Seeing a formula for this process of toning 

bromides, I tried it, but the print vanished, etc. 

H. T. (Southsea). 

Before toning in a hot bath it 1s neces- 
sary that the gelatine be rendered in- 
soluble either by using a combined fixing 
and hardening bath or by bathing the 
print in a bath of common (potash) 
alum or chrome alum, or by bathing it 
in the cold hypo alum solution for some 
time. Formalin (10 per cent.) may also 
be used. Chrome alim is perhaps best 
of all. 


Enlarging, etc. 
(1) Could I use magnesium ribbon behind 
ground glass for enlarging ? (2) What is the 
speed of bromide paper as compared with an 
extra rapid plate ? 
T. B. S. (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
(1) Yes, with due care this can be done. 
You will find a diagram showing how this 
may be easily arranged on p. 54 f Lan- 
tern Slide Making," by F. C. Lambert, 
“А.Р. Library, Мо, 22, 15. 2d. post free 
from our publishers. On p. 57 you will 
also see an arrangement for using a 
couple of incandescent gas burners. (2) 
We are afraid that we cannot give you 
anything like a useful reply, simply 
because the speed of both bromide paper 
and so-called extra rapid plates varies 
considerably. But a very ordinary speed 
for bromide paper is somewhere about 
5 Н. and D., and for an extra rapid plate 
somewhere about 200 H. and D. 
in a very general kind of way you might 
say I to 40. If, however, you will refer 
to pp. 220, 223, 229 of the Burroughs- 
Wellcome!“ Exposure Record and Diary "’ 
you will find long lists (and speeds) of 
both bromide papers and plates, from 


So that . 


which you will be able to get a speed 
relation number for the particular paper 
and plate you fancy. 


Exposures. 
(1) Nearest important shadow, 30 ft. Sun throws 
shadows towards camera. (2) If I photograph 
same subject at same distance, plates, etc., 
but changing position so that shadows fall at 
right angles. If x be correct exposure for 1, 
what is correct for 2? (3) Shadows being some 
light, some dark, how shall I hold actinometer ? 
(4) If x is correct exposure for object shadow at 
30 ft., what is correct for 7 ft. ? 
E. L. C. M. (Chicago). 
(1) and (2) Presumably you are here 
really considering the same shadow from 
a different point of view. If its strength 
and distance be the same the exposure 
would be the same independent of direc- 
tion. (3) As far as possible the actino- 
meter should be exposed to the light of 
the nearest shadow of importance or its 
equivalent. (4) A shadow is only a 
diluted light. Exposure for the same 
shadow, i.e. feeble light, varies inversely 
as the square of its distance; i.e., the 
relative exposures are зо by 3o to 7 by 7 
Or 900 to 49, or say*50, i.e. 18 to I. This 
is theory, but it only applies to very near 
objects where there is considerable difter- 
ence in the size or area of the image. 
Thus we could not say that the exposure 
for an object at 1,000 ft. is four times that 
at 500 ft. The exposures here would 
be the same. 


Dark Room, etc. . 
(1) Does the size of print affect chances in the 
competitions ? (2) Does dark-room light injure 
the eyes ? M. S. (Bournemouth). 
(1) The size (quantity) of the print 
has little or nothing to do with its quality. 
At the same time each picture seems 
better at a certain size, so that a small 
edition of the same picture may be better 
than a large-scale edition. (2) Some 
people complain of red light giving a 
headache, others that it induces sneezing, 
eye fatigue, etc., but these cases are rare 
and quite exceptional. 


Backed Plates, etc. 
(т) What plate can you recommend for taking 
a speaker in a public hall during the day; also 
exposure at F,5, half-plate? (2) What is the 
advantage of using backed plates? (3) I am 
not in a place where I can get backed plates. 
Will a piece of black paper pasted on to the 
back of the plate give the same effect ? 
M. M. F. (Benguela). 


(r) In the first issue of each month 
we publish a table of suggested exposures, 
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and also a list of plates grouped approxi- 
mately according to their speeds. If you 
select any of the plates mentioned in 
the ultra-rapid group you are not likely 
to go far astray. This Table of Expo- 
sures will give you a hint as to exposure 
under the section '' Portrait in well- 
lighted room,“ but of curse you will have 
to allow for the difference of latitude, 
time of year, etc., between England and 
your part of the world. (2) The object 
of backing a plate is to absorb the light 
which passes through the film and sup- 
porting glass to the back surface of the 
plate, which otherwise would be reflected 
by this free surface and give rise to 
halation. (з) Pasting black paper on to 
glass is very little use in this connection. 
What is wanted is a light-absorbing 
coating of somewhere about the same 
optical density as the glass, and in 
optical contact with the glass. The 
following mixture is easily made and 
applied to the back of the plate. You 
can then lay over this a bit of black or 
red tissue paper to prevent the wet plate 
messing your dark slides. Backing mix- 
ture: A strong solution of gum arabic 
of the consistency of glycerine or syrup. 
Work this up with palette knife into a 
butter or soft cheese consistency with 
lampblack or burnt sienna. Then add 
methylated spirit to the consistency of 
thin cream. With a  soft-hair, flat, 
broad brush apply this to the back of 
the glass plate. Use only just enough 
to cover the glass. There is no advantage 
in a thick (extravagant) layer. 
Paramidophenol. 

I made a solution according to Von Hubl’s 

formula, but it was the colour of strong tea, etc. 

W. M. (Brazil). 

You need not worry about the tea-like 
colour of your stock solution of paramido- 
phenol. It will work all right. We have 
made up solution more or less similar 
to your formula, and used it when a year 
old. Rodinal when quite fresh is a pale 
yellow, but darkens considerably with : 
age after the bottle is once opened. 
Prices with vou are certainly on the tall 
side. Hypo here is about half what 
you are paying. We quite appreciated 
your little story about the local chemist 
who asked if Benger's food would do in 
place of Rytol. It is worth your sending 
to Messrs. B. and W. 
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Complimentary. 


I met a dear old amateur the other day who makes a point 
of studying the photographic journals with assiduous attention. 
No such slapdash method for him as that of buying a paper 
to read in the train, and then leaving it on the carriage seat. 
When he has read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested it, 
he removes the picture pages and carefully files them. Thus 
he has a pictorial album par excellence. In this connection 
he desired me to present his felicitations to the editor of this 
particular journal, and to say how grateful he was that under 
the stress of war economy we had not adopted the system of 

rinting advertisements on the backs of our pictures. He 
declared that a long succession of advertisements of somebody's 
panky plates, appearing on the back of his treasures, got on 
his nerves; they interrupted the pictorial sequence of his file, 
spoiling it in much the same way as a dissertation on dietetics 
printed on the back of the menu card would spoil a dinner table. 
It was not so much the advertisements he objected to, as their 
sameness. 


Art and Artfulness. 

Although I have never troubled to keep a file of other people's 
pictures, I can well understand that to have the same old adver- 
tisement on the back of the first daffodil of spring and the last 
chestnut of autumn would be a bit monotonous. No doubt 
the advertiser is grinning in the background, and imagines 
that the repetition dins it into the brain, so that in sheer des- 
peration the man goes out at last and buys the panky plates 
or what not, and this is very likely to be the result in many 
instances. On the other hand, it is possible by too monotonous 
repetition for an advertisement to overreach itself, and one has 
in mind the case of the man who was made so frantic by being 
greeted at every turn with a good morning and had he used a 
certain soap, that he knocked off washing for three days running ; 
but even then he was haunted by the image of a brother-tramp 
who kept remarking that since then he had used no other. 


To Vary the Monotony. 

It seems to me that the pictorialist might teach the adver- 
tiser a thing or two if he got the chance; for the pictorialist 
understands, if the advertiser does not, the vital difference 
that there is between rhythm and repetition. Repetition is 
artistic up to a certain point—we all know about reflections in 
water, and about having the light on the face repeated on the 
hand, and so on—but beyond certain narrow limits repetition 
is intolerable. A single beat of Johnny's drum makes you sit up 
expectantly ; two beats plunge you into ecstasies, but à succes- 
sion of single beats pall on you until you begin to think it is 
about time vou started beating Johnny. But let Johnny give 
two beats and a rest, then one beat and a rest, and then two more 
beats, and so on, and you begin to feel that Johnny has within 
him the strivings of a musician. This kind of rhythm is the aim 
of the pictorialist, and I suggest that the advertiser of P.O.P. 
cultivate it too. 


A Quick Jump. 

I have great respect for the conscientious policy of THE А. P. 
in keeping its advertisement pages separate from its text, 
like publican and pharisee ; but at the same time it is often very 
jolly to open a paper where the advertisements do settle down on 
the text pages. Ап instance in point 15 before me as I write. 
A little advertisement at the foot of a column breaks abruptly 
into an unfinished article on the subject of mounting. When the 
mounting of glazed prints comes to be described, the words run on 
in this way: ''Strip the paper and very carefully—save half 
vour income," and before the operations with the pen-knife 
are resumed, we are told how this very admirable result may be 
accomplished. 
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By the 
Magpie 


A Bit Mixed. 


This example, however, is quite outdone by 
one of our press-cutting agencies which has a 
lynx eye for anything photographic in the 
periodical press, and sends it on to us. It was Christmas 
time, and the scissors were evidently out for a spree, for the 
cutting, from a Northern newspaper, told us how to get colours 
on lantern slides, and read on in this fashion: ‘‘ By developing 
the slide with any of the ordinary developing solutions, long 
flowing eyelashes, eyebrows, etc., are quickly produced, and 
the hair is made to grow on bald patches and scanty partings.“ 
Development has often made us tear our hair, and sometimes 
has caused it to stand on end, but we cannot say that we have 
ever felt it growing under this stimulus. A little investigation 
showed that the article was in two pieces, that the second portion 
had been pasted on to the first the wrong way round, and that 
the puzzling words had reference to the advertisement of a 
certain herbal pomade. 


Good Leather. 


It is remarkable that in the same batch of cuttings a similar 
thing occurred, but this time I do really suspect the scissors 
and paste of the press cutters of a deliberate piece of mischief. 
In this case the portion which had no business to be there was 
not from an advertisement, but from the financial column of the 
same journal. The article it got mixed up with was one on the 
subject of the photography of snow, in which the writer urged 
that it was a good plan to have some cart ruts in the foreground 
of a snow picture, and these not being always to one’s hand 
(or feet), the photographer by trudging to and fro between his 
camera and infinity might make them for himself. It was to 
the bottom of this cutting that there was pasted a stray para- 


graph to the effect that Leathers were buoyant." One would 
think so. 
Referred Back. 2 


* 
The worker is often at a loss to know why his prints have 


no pictorial qualities. Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


Oft I wonder why my print 
Is pictorially asquint, 
Why, somehow, it fails to g.ve 
The effects for which I'm seexing, 
And, instead, goes smudging, streaking, 
In a way provocative. 


Do those shadows signify— 

Or that awful patch of sky— 
That my print confesses no 

High pictorial ambition, 

That it feels no sort of mission, 
Never sings fortissimo ? 


Yet, perhaps, my print may say, 
In its humble sort of way, 
That the real artistic lack 
Lies not in its bit of paper, 
But in me, its maker, shaper, 
And refer the question back. 
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The original, a bromide print (71 х 5), was awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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We are glad to be able to announce that “ Photograms 
of the Year 1915" is now ready, and copies can be 
obtained from our 
publishers, Messrs, 
Hazell, Watson 
and Viney, Ld., 
52, Long Acre, W.C., and from all booksellers, news- 
agents, and bookstalls. We much regret that the 
original date arranged for publication could not be 
adhered to, owing to circumstances over wh'ch we had 
no control, namely, unexpected and unavoidable delay 
in the delivery of paper. As is well known, the 
British paper-makers have been faced with consider- 
able difficulties in production owing to the war, of which 
shortage of labour has not been the least; and although 
the supply of special-surface toned art paper for print- 
ing Photograms was ordered many months ago, the 
makers unfortunately found it impossible to deliver at 
the time agreed upon. We venture to think, however, 
that our readers will find that this popular annual record 
of the world's best pictorial photographic work has 
not suffered in any way by the delav, so far as the 
quality of its contents is concerned, but that it is better 
than ever. The price remains the same as before, viz., 
2s. 6d. net paper covers, 3s. 6d. net cloth boards; post- 
age sd. extra in each case. 


9 9 о 
The presence of radium, or of its parent uranium, in 
certain minerals is sought for usually by electrical 
methods. It is possible, however, to 
PHOTOGRAPHY TO detect the presence of these radio- 
DETECT RADIUM. active substances by means of 
photography. At the January meet- 
ing of the Róntgen Society, Mr. J. Н. Gardiner, F.C.S., 
showed a number of photographs—perhaps the more 
correct word is radiographs—which he had obtained by 
placing a block of Cornish pitchblende, or the American 
radium-producing ore known as carnotite, on a photo- 
graphic plate. After leaving it there in the dark for 
a day or two, the plate on development showed an image 
of uneven density, and the darker streaks or layers in- 
dicated the presence of the radio-active substance. It 
should be said that the block—something like a lump of 
coal—was first flattened, in order to make perfect con- 
tact with the plate. When it is remembered that the 
amount of radium present in good quality pitchblende is 
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something like two grains to the ton, and that the 
uranium, though much larger in amount than this, 15 
nevertheless infinitesimal in a small block of pitchblende, 
it is extraordinary that the photographic action should 
be so palpable. Radium may yet be found to exist in 
many unsuspected places on the earth’s surface, and the 
photographic method appears to offer an easy means of 
detection, and even, to some extent, of analysis. 


o o ә 

An allied application of photography to that men- 
tioned in the foregoing note is the assistance which the 
photomicrographic methods are 
rendering to research upon the 
structure of metals. A conference 
of the Société Chimique de Milan 
has been addressed by Professor Namais on this subject. 
The photographic plate, if the exposure is sufficiently pro- 
longed, permits of observations which are beyond the 
capacity of the visual impression through the micro- 
scope. Very slight differences in the luminosity of dif- 
ferent parts of the object may escape the eye, but they 
are always recorded upon the photographic plate; and it 
is possible also, by means of this latter, to detect certain 
differences of colour which the eve perceives only feebly. 
Photography further affords better material for making 
comparisons, and is free from all psychological aberra- 
tions. Tempering, for instance, is an operation which 
greatly modifies the mechanical qualities of steel, and 
this can be studied advantageously by means of the 
photographic plate. Slow plates, and of very fine grain, 

are desirable for this work. 

ооо 

Those workers who experience some difficulty in 
obtaining a dead-black varnish for metal parts may like 
to try a home-made one, which is recom- 
A BLACK MATT mended in a French journal as being 
VARNISH. useful for the treatment of the interior 
of apparatus, lens mounts, and the like. 
It consists of adding to aniline black a solution of shellac. 
In about a quart of warm water one dissolves success- 
sively glycerine, 130 gr.; borax, 120 gr.; pulverised 
shellac, 260 gr. The shellac is added little by little, 
dissolution being accelerated by bringing the water to a 
temperature close to that of boiling point. After entire 
dissolution 260 grains of aniline black are added, and 
vigorous agitation is emploved to cause proper mixing. 
The varnish is then cooled and bottled, and when applied 
with a brush furnishes a strong and resistant compost. 
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The violet end of the spectrum, which plays so impor- 
tant a part in photography, has gained a bad reputation 
as the supposed cause of in- 
jurious effects on eyes and skin. 
This idea is disputed, however, 
in a recent paper in the French 
Revue Générale des Sciences, where it is pointed out that 
sunlight furnishes far more ultra-violet rays in propor- 
tion than all sources of artificial light, with the exception 
of arc and mercury vapour lamps, and sunlight, of 
course, is the illumination to which the eye is naturally 
adapted. In this writer's opinion the injurious effects 
of certain illuminants are not due to the ultra-violet 
radiation they contain, but to their property of dazzle. 
Small sources of intense light give by reflection many 
secondary images which are absent from diffused illu- 
mination. Indirect lighting is therefore likely to prove 
best for many purposes. 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
METALS. 


IS THE ULTRA-VIOLET 


INJURIOUS? 
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By A. E. BAWTREE, F.R.P.S. 


Special to *‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


HE science and art of photography, as practised 
by the amateur, can fairly accurately be divided 
into three sections : Optical, comprising camera, 
studio, enlarger, printing frame, and! dark- 

room lamp; mechanical, covering all tools for work 
upon negative or print; and chemical, embracing 
measures, funnels, dishes, and bottles, and their con- 
tents. The manipulation of this last section calls for 
much of the technical skill of the analytical chemist, 
and it says a good deal for the perfection of commercial 
goods that persons so completely unversed in the 
rudiments of laboratory knowledge can produce the 
excellent results that they do. At the same time the 
causes of failure through faulty chemical treatment 
are so numerous that a few practical hints from one 
who has had the advantage of a laboratory training 
may prove of assistance to many workers. 


The Virtue of Cleanliness. 

One of the directions to photographers widely dis- 
seminated is to keep separate vessels—particularly 
dishes—for each solution. This no doubt lessens the 
troubles of dirty workers, but dirt is always a source 
of danger; real chemical cleanliness is a better safe- 
guard than a large collection of vessels. The analytical 
chemist uses the same dish, crucible, or measure for 
every variety of substance, without incurring any 
error through the vitiating of one with the other. The 
writer employs two photographic dishes of each size, 
and these do duty for as large a variety of purposes 
as any photographer is likely to require. The same 
dish will in one day serve for a selection of the follow- 
ing—developing, fixing, intensifying, reducing, and 
' varnishing solutions for wet and dry plate, collodion 
emulsion and autochrome, solutions for the treatment 
of any kind of printing out or developing paper, and 
any of the large assortment of reagents required for 
process work, collotype, photogravure, and electro- 
typing. Dishes that have served for ten years’ work 
are still as clean as when first bought. 


On Cleaning Dishes and Bottles. 

The only exception to the rule is that a separate 
dish is kept for the wet-plate silver bath, though even 
that has served on occasions for the fixing of enlarge- 
ments. The one and only rule to be observed in such 
indiscriminate use of vessels is that they shall be per- 
fectly cleaned immediately after use every time. They 
should be returned to the rack as clean as when pur- 
chased. The stains from aniline dyes can be removed 
with a то per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid in 
methylated spirits, rubbed on with a tuft of cotton 
wool. This will remove organic developer stains, but 
silver stains, such as the brown deposit left by amidol 
developer, are immediately dissolved with a little hypo 
and ferricyanide. Greasy varnishes, etc., are best 
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removed with successive applications of petrol, methy- 
lated spirits, and 21 per cent. caustic soda, while traces 
of gelatine can be efficiently dispersed with a hard 
rub with cotton wool and hot water containing a little 
acid. The outsides of dishes should be as well cleansed 
as the insides, otherwise when returning solutions to 
their bottles, when the dish is tilted, some impurity 
may run off the back into the bottle, a trace of hypo 
into the gold toner, for example. To minimise this 
source of contamination, since it is inevitable that 
chemicals should get spilled on the bench, it is a good 
plan to stand each dish on a large rubber ring, obtain- 
able at the ironmonger’s for the purpose of joining 
piping. This ring will be found a wonderful conveni- 
ence in rocking the dish. It should be rinsed after 
use, and hung up on a nail when not required. On 
no account should shot, sand, or any other hard or 
gritty substance be used for cleaning any vessel. The 
dissolving of the dirt should be effected, not its abra- 
sion, or the surface of the vessel will soon become 
roughened. A great point in easy cleaning is to do it 
at once, immediately the vessel is done with for the 
purpose. This may seem laborious, but will, with a 
little experience, be found to be actually the quickest 
as well as the surest method of procedure. In the 
use of any cleaning solution, it is well to remember 
that a successive application of small portions will do 
much more good that putting the whole in at once. 
For example, if the walls of a bottle hold one drachm 
of some solution, and the bottle is washed out with 
one application of three ounces of solvent, one twenty- 
fifth of a drachm of the solution will be still in the 
bottle. If, on the other hand, the bottle is rinsed out 
three times, each with one ounce of solvent, there 
will only remain in it one-seven-hundred-and-twenty- 
ninth part of a drachm of the original solution. A 
greasy scum is left on the inside of measures by hydro- 
quinone and some other developers, which can be 
easiest removed with a damp rag, but the vessel should 
be washed out afterwards. Dregs of clean water left 
to dry in anything produce far less dirt than the appli- 
cation of the cleanest towel or duster. 
Where Uniformity is a Fault. 

With regard to bottles, the tyro is often more con- 
veniently equipped than the chemist. After his chemical 
training the writer reformed his dark-room on scientific 
lines by scrapping the medicine and such bottles, and 
having neatly arranged rows of uniform reagent bottles. 
Experience has proved this to be a great mistake, and 
his present dark-room shelves boast as miscellaneous 
a collection of relics of the grocers’ and beverage mer- 
chants’ shops as is likely to be found anywhere. This 
was the sort of experience. Hypo and mercury bleacher 
were in the same kind of 40 oz. stoppered bottle, only 
differing in the label. Time after time dishes were 
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emptied back into the wreng bottle in the rush of work, 
until the uniformity was abolished. Now one is in a 
tall green bottle and the other in a squat white one. 
Pains have been taken to obtain the greatest variety 
о{ bottle for operations likely to be used together. 
The set of ten reagent bottles once nicely lettered 
А to J for the treatment of autochromes are now scat- 
tered among the sets of chemicals for as many different 
processes. 
Corks and Stoppers. 

How should bottles be stoppered ? The maiden 
lady’s plan of using a screwed-up curlpaper is inadmis- 
sible, though fully half the dark-rooms of the country 
have it in evidence. It neither stops evaporation nor 
deliquescence, and adds more dust of its own than it 
keeps out. Asbestos corks, though commercially obtain- 
able, are no better. An interesting discussion was 
once held before a chemical society in London upon 
the question of stoppering bottles, and the conclusion 
come to was that for volatile liquids a sound cork was 
far superior to the best stopper. An ordinary corked 
medicine bottle will hold ether without loss for many 
years, but a first-class stoppered bottle shows a loss 
in a month. For deliquescent solids corks are also 
best. Where these are kept in wide-mouthed bottles, 
the fit of the cork is not so certain, and it 1s best every 
time after use to melt a little paraffin wax over the 
join between bung and bottle neck to make sure. At 
the same time paraffined corks are never good. They 
have all the defects of stoppers of glass combined with 
the loss of the special airtightness of the cork. For 
gum, fishglue and gelatine, rubber corks should be used, 
as these sticky substances break off particles of ordinary 
cork into the liquid every time the bottle is opened. 
They must not be used, however, for varnishes con- 
taining benzole and naphtha, as these will dissolve 
the rubber, or at least soften it. Rubber should also 
be used for all caustic alkalis, including ammonia, as 
these substances in solution cause glass stoppers to 
become fixed. They must not be used for strong 
acids, as the rubber will either become as hard as 
stone and so fixed, or else will perish, according to 
the acid. 
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Glass stoppers should be used for all strong acids, 
oils, and for ordinary solutions of crystalline sub- 
stances, such as hvpo. There is less tendency for 
these to crystallise round the necks of stoppered bottles 
than round corks. Note that vinegar bottles with a 
glass stopper in a ring of cork count as corked bottles, 
not stoppered. Also that a stoppered bottle 1s useless 
unless it is provided with the actual stopper made 
for it, and even so, if the stopper wobbles at all. In 
such cases it is better to throw the stopper away and 
use a cork for the bottle. Never keep the stoppers 
of broken bottles. They can never come in useful 
again. A slightly rockv stopper can with much labour 
be ground in with emery and water, turning the stopper 
round and round till it fits perfectly, but a bad defect 
is not worth the trouble. Stoppers that have become 
fixed can generally be loosened by warming the neck 
of the bottle, or, failing that, by running a drop of 
oil round the join, and leaving to stand for a couple of 
days. 

Labels. 

Variety of form of bottle is a great assistance, but 
should never be the sole means of identifving its con- 
tents. All bottles should be labelled. Solutions should 
have the full formula given on the label. This formula 
should either be calculated so that filling the bottle 
up to the neck with the solvent—usually water— 
completes the preparation, or marks should be made 
on the bottle with waterproof varnish, such as Bates's 
black, or, as in the writer's case, with a writing diamond, 
indicating the level for filling up to. This will save 
much trouble in measuring and eliminate errors. Every- 
one knows how unsatisfactory the ordinary gummed 
label is, but the trouble is easily got over. The method 
in the chemical laboratory is to label the bottle in the 
ordinary wav, fill it with hot water, and then rub the 
label over with a piece of paraffin wax till quite soaked. 
The writer has found an easier and even more durable 
plan is to coat the label with about half a dozen coatings 
of crystal varnish as supplied for autochromes. If 
the photographer does not have this a local chemist 
would for a few pence make up the following formula: 
Gum dammar I 0z., benzole 5 oz. 
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Royal Photographie Society.—On Tuesday, 18th, Mr. F. 
Martin Duncan will give a lecture entitled“ The Application 
of Photography to Biological Research." A house exhibition 
of work by Mr. Martin Duncan will also be opened on the same 
evening. 

“ Lux," one of the Dutch photographic journals (published 
at Van Breestr. 185, Amsterdam), appears this month in a new 
and enlarged form, and we offer our congratulations to the 
editor, Mr. J. К. A. Schouten, on his enterprise in producing so 
excellent a publication. 

The Nature Stereoscopie Club.— The annual election of officers 
has just taken place, the result being as follows :— President, 
G. A. Booth, F. Z. S., F. E. S.; committee, Jasper Atkinson, 
E. J. Bedford ; hon. sec., G. C. S. Ingram, 52, Amesbury Road, 
Roath, Cardiff. There are a few vacancies, and inquines will 
be welcomed by the hon. sec. from any ladies or gentlemen who 
are stereoscopic workers in any branch of natural history. 


Fireside Photography.—In reference to the picture entitled 
“The Marauder,“ by Reid, reproduced on p. 41 of the 
present issue, we understand that the negative from which 
this print is taken was made in the manner described by Mr. 
Percy W. Harris in his article in THE A. P. AND P. N. for Decem- 
ber 20. The house is embossed cardboard, part of a wall 
calendar; the fox is cut from a quarter-plate print; the rest 
of the scene is cotton wool and salt; and the lighting is one 
incandescent gas burner at a distance of seven feet. 


Bath Photographie Soelety.— Тһе members of the society 
inaugurated the new ycar in a most interesting manner. Some 
little time ago their president, Rev. James Dunn, and Mrs. 
Dunn celebrated their golden wedding, and to mark the occasion 
the society has prepared an album containing photographs of 
nearly every member, and this was handed to the president 
with the advent of the new year. 


The January issue of our contemporary, the Patrician, 
contains an interesting illustrated article on the portrait work 
of Mr. Hugh Cecil. Mr. Cecil's pictures are well known to 
many of our readers from reproductions in THE A. P., and to 
visitors to the London Salon of Photography, of which he is a 
member. It will also be remembered that this young worker, 
who is now making such rapid strides as a successful and fashion- 
able professional photographer, was dealt with in THE A. P. 
a year or two ago as one of the “ Workers we may Hear About." 


No. 4 of the “ Gazette of the Third London General Hospital, 
Wandsworth, has made its appearance, and is again full of 
most interesting and entertaining matter. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that, with the exception of one short article, 
the whole of the contents, both literary and artistic, are contn- 
buted by patients in the hospital or members of the staff. The 
editor, Pte. Ward Muir, is to be congratulated on the progress 
of this little publication, copies of which can be obtained 
(price 3d. each, postage 1d.) from the editor, c/o the Hospital 
Post Office, Third London General Hospital, Wandsworth, S. W. 
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HE old aphorism long 
ago placed on record, 
and since then duly 

impressed upon many youth- 

ful minds, that the whole 


is greater than its parts, holds good to-day, of course, 
in most things material. The originator of it, however, 
lived in times far remote from the practice of modern 
pictorial photography, and there are but few advanced 
workers in that branch of photographic art that would 
endorse it with its full meaning to-day. So faras the 
average photograph is concerned, 
a re-arrangement of the words, 
with a complete reversal of their 
original significance, would now 
more accurately state the case. 

It is frequently one’s privilege 
to ‘look through the collections 
or albums of rough-proof prints 
that many amateur photogra- 
phers keep—and all should— 
for purposes of record and refer- 
ence. А careful апа studied 
examination of any such collec- 
tions and their contents would 
certainly make evident, in the 
majority of cases, that the part 
is often greater, in several senses 
of the word, than the whole; not 
only when regarding the par- 
ticular collection as a unit, but 
also when considering the pic- 
torial possibilities latent in each 
individual print that the collec- 
tion contains. 

Now, serious and advanced 
workers invariably include more 
of their subject and its setting 
upon their plates than it is their 
intention to use when making 
their finished pictures, and rightly so. In their case the 
action is a deliberate and premeditated one, and most of 
them could give sound and valuable reasons for doing so in 
each particular instance. In many ways the practice of such 
inclusion is of positive advantage and one that the keen 
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» PHOTOGRAPHIC ADDITION BY 
MEANS OF SUBTRACTION. 


By C. UPTON COOKE. 


pictorialist would not care to relinquish; so long as he can 
be sure of obtaining the essentials of his pictures, the 
existence on the margins of his plates of more or less 
extraneous subject material matters but little. Rough 
prints showing the full extent of each are usually made, 
and these are used as “ pilot " or guide prints in the pro- 
duction of more finished work, but are seldom seen by 
any but the actual photographer and his most intimate 
photographic acquaintances. 

Now if a negative of any subject is worth making at all, 
it surely is worth a little trouble to make at least one pre- 
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The Riverside, St. Albans, Noon. 


sentable print from, even if one does 
not go the full length of making and 
framing enlargements for home or exhi- 
bition walls. One’s evenings could be 
made interesting during the winter months 
in going carefully over one's stock of rough 
prints with a view to making a reasoned 
selection from the best of them. 

There are several ways of doing this. 
Some advanced workers adopt the some- 
what drastic method of trimming away, 
slice by slice, the rough print itself, until 
the remaining portion presents a more 
satisfying and pleasing arrangement. In 
this way one's collection of rough prints 
quickly disappears, and that in itself is 
not altogether a desirable result. In the 
above method, however, what we might 
term the educational value of the opera- 
tion is to a large extent lost. In actually 
trimming away little by little, and bit by 
bit," the full effect of any drastic alteration 
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included upon each negative is shown. The above method 
has been employed, and the parts ultimately used in 
making the finished enlargements enclosed by white 
lines. One need not here point out the reason for the 
inclusion or exclusion of this or that feature in each case. 
That each one has been improved is scarcely open to 
doubt, and the value of overhauling one’s stock of nega- 
tives and of applying some such method as that indicated 
above will be sufficiently apparent from the examples 
here given. 


It is not at all an easy matter for the photographer at 
his first attempts to quickly decide upon how much or 
how little to retain, and one can lay down no definite 
rules for his guidance, so many considerations, quite 
apart from the element of personal taste, intuition, and 
feeling. enter into the matter. 


Perhaps next to personal tuition by an expert and 
qualified art master, the best method of gaining know- 
ledge and experience in pictorial composition 15 to regu- 
larly visit the principal exhibitions, and to study with 
care the works there shown. Failing the opportunity 
of these visits and the advantages they afford, one’s know- 
ledge of such matters can be fostered and exercised by the 
practice and use of the above method with one’s own 
prints, and by studying the prize pictures and pictures 
from the exhibitions reproduced in THE A. P. and ‘‘ Photo- 
grams of the Year.” 

If one only learns that photographic pictures need not 
necessarily conform to the standard shapes and sizes of 
the plates and papers, albums and mounts put upon the 
market by the manufacturers, one will have learnt much 
and will have travelled a goodly distance along the road 
to excellence. 
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White Horse Yard, Islington. 


in size and shape of the subject retained cannot be 
fully or accurately judged, and in the absence of another 
print from the same negative, one cannot be sure 
that the best result has not been “ over-reached " or 
" чест," 

The best method is perhaps to be found in the use of 
an adjustable mask, such as that shown in fig. I. This 
can be made in a few moments by cutting two pieces of 
stiff drawing or tinted mounting paper of the dimensions 
or proportions given in fig. 2. Two straight and parallel 
cuts are made in one side of each at B, B/, forming a strap. 
To complete the mask the uncut portion A of each is 
passed through the cuts B, B' and under the strap. If 
made of the dimensions given, any size and shape of 
opening from full quarter-plate to a mere pinpoint can 
instantly be obtained. In fig. 1 the mask has been made 
of black and white paper, the more readily to show its 
formation, but the mask for use should of course be made 
of paper of one tone or colour. 

To use this mask it should be placed over the print 
to be examined, and it will be found that it can quickly 
be adjusted to expose the whole or any smaller portion 
of a 41 by 31 print, the movable sides of the mask acting 
as a frame to the enclosed portion, and as a screen over 
those parts one may wish to exclude. When the subject 
matter selected for final use has been decided upon, and 
the best shape chosen to show that portion to the best 
advantage, the back of the rough print should be marked 
plainly with pencil for future reference, or a suitable 
mask cut to the required shape at once and affixed to the 
negative. 

In the accompanying prints the full amount of subject Coal Barges on the Thames. 
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Has the reader realised how enormously 
the notion of comparison enters into very 
nearly all his ideas? All things go by 
comparison contains far more truth than 
most people realise. Certainly many photo- 
graphers fail to recognise how greatly 
they can simplify their work, save time, 
trouble, and material (i.e. money), clear 
their ideas and increase their mental 
enjoyment of both the art and craft side 
of photography by using comparison as a 
factor in their work. 

Here are two pictures from the same 
worker which offer a few useful hints in this direction. 

A pair of comparative exemples such as those before us on 
this page can teach far more than a dozen indiscriminately 
used plates. At first glance one may not see much difference 
beyond the very obvious fact that the boy and dog are “ the 
opposite way round," but a closer study shows us that the 
two prints are not precisely alike in any one matter beyond the 
boy and dog idea. Look, for instance, at the poses of both 
boy and dog. Consider the differences due to their individual 
and relative positions, and also those due to the Jighting, its 
strength, character, direction, contrast, etc. Again, study the 
background. When one has said that it is more or less of a foliage 
character in each case there remains only a vast array of small 
differences, each of which is noteworthy in itself, and in conjunc- 
tion with other parts of the composition. (Remember that com- 
posing is posing, i.e. placing together many things so as to make 
one harmonious whole.) 


A.—HIS FIRST LESSON. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


a 


BY MISS B. MERCER. 
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Let us take one detail, viz., the boy’s right arm and hand, 
in which he is holding something as an offering to the dog. 
This feature, then, acts as a kind of link between the boy and 
dog. In print A this hand and its contents are somewhat 
confused or mixed up with the boy’s left arm. In print B 
the two arms are free of any confusion of this kind. Moreover 
in B this hand is agreeably relieved, yet without undue emphasis, 
by its background. Thus we note first a difference of simplicity, 
then one of background relief, and then that of contrast. Next 
we note the pose of this hand and arm in conncction with adjacent 
parts. Thus in B the eye readily goes to the right hand and is 
carried easily to the dog’s head and on to the right arm and 
thence up the boy’s left arm and so down again along his right 
arm—so forming, as it were, a kind of circle or circuit of interest. 
Comparing this with print A we fail to find the same current 
of interest—at any rate in the same agreeable and easy manner. 
Again if we compare the boy’s right hand in the two prints, 
its pose in print B is easy, natural, appropriate, and intelligible, 
while in print A one fails to get anything like a definite idea as 
to what the hand is really doing. We have taken this right- 
hand part o1 the print for an example of comparison merely to 
show how we may compare the same thing from various aspects. 
The two prints will now serve as a useful exercise for the reader 
to examine and compare in all parts. 

Cui bono? ” perhaps says the reader. The more any faculty 
is exercised, the ntore facile and accurate is usually its working. 
Comparative study of prints greatly helps in training the eye 
and mind to perceive differences in nature which mav arise 
from a change of viewpoint, lighting, picture angle, lens defini- 
tion on the ground glass, etc. 


B.— NOW SIT UP." 
From the Weekly Competition. 


BY MISS B. MERCER. 
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MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION OF WORK 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to The A. P. & P. N.“ By ANTONY GUEST. 


N these times it is a satisfactory achievement to arrange 

any photographic exhibition at all, and it is therefore the 
more gratifying to find that the works that the Camera Club 
has brought together in illustration of the industry and progress 
ot its members make quite an interesting show. 

The exhibitors include workers of varying degree, with some 
leading lights of the Salon at their head ; and when one reflects 
that all the members have a right to show at least a single 
print, there is reason for surprise at the level of merit so con- 
sistently maintained. Some may feel that they are outclassed 
by their more highly accomplished colleagues, but that is not 
the question. The exhibition is primarily interesting as a test 
of general progress, and from this point of view I think there 
are good grounds for a favourable verdict. This is not so 
much in respect of technique—though technical merit is to be 
generally recognised—as in the pictorial impulse that animates 
the work. 

Some of the exhibitors may not have gone far, but if they 
are on the right way they are helping to advance the pictorial 
standard of the Club. 

There are always those who put too much trust in the camera, 
sometimes because they lack confidence in their own observa- 
tion, and sometimes because they have an ideal of “ pure photo- 
graphy." That experienced photographer, Mr. J. C. Warburg, 
is probably among the latter. In any case his Neptune’s 
Fountain seems to me to render the statement of the instru- 
ment just as it was given, and consequently there is none of 
the ordered arrangement that constitutes design, though there 
is technical merit, and the structure of the fountain has solidity 
in contrast with its surroundings of undisciplined lights, shadows, 
and foliage. It is a pleasing subject that might have been 
made much more interesting by discriminating control. 

A work of considerable merit—Mr. J. R. Lynch’s “ Ledbury ”— 
which has good tone, and aerial perspective in the receding 
street and distant church— shows submission to the camera 
in the over-accentuation of the top left-hand corner, and only 
if this is covered can the print be properly appreciated. Atten- 
tion may also be directed to Mr. R. Belfield's In the Bay of 
Biscay, a lively effect of sky and sea, in which the defect has 
been allowed to remain (simply, I suppose, because the camera 
placed it there) of a distracting shadow on the extreme left 
of the sky, which upsets the balance of the picture. Such 
examples of inappropriate emphasis are bound to arise unless 
one corrects the mistakes of the instrument. 


Imaginative Designs. 


The favourable impression that the Earl of Carnarvon's work 
has previously occasioned is further strengthened by the two 
prints now shown. То the Masque " is original in its pic- 
turesque design, and the tone in which the fancifully arrayed 
figure is represented appropriately suggests the dusk of even- 
ing. 1 have a suspicion that the lantern is intended to be 
alight; if so, its glow is inadequately rendered. But the 
picture testifies to imagination, and this is still more surely 
and daintily proclaimed in the other example, The God of 
Wisdom." It is something to the credit of these prints that 
they are able to hold their own in association with Mr. Bertram 
Park's skilled and fancifully arranged portraiture, of which, 
perhaps, the most successful example in the direction of character 
rendering is Lady Burne Jones, who is represented reading. 
These decoratively conceived works reflect their authors' tempera- 
ment; and it is a satisfaction to note a similar characteristic in 
the landscapes of Mr. Ward Muir. 

Mr. J. W. Duvall's Glen Sannox " shows how a romantic 
scene may be depicted, and its atmosphere and colour, and 
therefore its spirit, missed in forcible contrasts, and repetitions 
of the highest light and darkest shadow. But a feeling of 
romance is revealed in the breadth and simplicity of“ Stormy 
Kufstein," by Mr. J. Keane, with a gleam of sunset behind 
the impressive edifice. It is a pity that the path is so insistent 
as to cut up the quiet tone of the foreground and to interfere 
with the sense of repose. 

There are some striking examples of Mr. F. J. Mortimer s 
work, '" Volendam " being particularly admirable on account 
of the broad and effective treatment of the figure against 
the decorative and atmospheric background. Mr. H. Murchison 
is another distinguished exhibitor, whose '' Underground“ 
recalls Charing Cross Station before the alterations, with a train 
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standing at the platform on which the people are happily 
grouped, and a patch of sunlight falls asa telling and well-placed 
accent. This busy scene is very cleverly treated in a manner 
that emphasises the possibilities of giving picturesque expression 
to the commonplaces of London. 

Mr. R. M. Cocks shows a colour bromoil similar to the one 
he had in the last Salon, and Mr. Fred Judge exhibits some 
further examples of his skill and versatility in three-colour 
bromoil transfers. Some of these are very delicate and atmo- 
spheric in quality. 

Mr. E. T. Holding shows a child-portrait in colour, entitled 
„Innocence,“ but the colour lacks the delicacy and vivacity 
that would be appropriate to the subject. There are several 
other works to which attention might be directed with a view 
to indicating the signs of advance and directions of possible 
improvement. But the comparison of work will in itself be 
stimulating and suggestive to members, as well as interesting 
to visitors, whose opportunity of seeing the exhibition ends on 
February sth. 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PRESERVING LABELS ON BorrLEs.—The labels on bottles 
of photographic solutions may be preserved by varnishing with 
a transparent varnish, such as that used by artists. But the 
destruction of the label by drops of liquid running down the 
outside of the bottle can be prevented by making a practice 
of holding the bottle with the label upward when pouring. Of 
course one is bound to forget at first, but after a time it becomes 
a habit, and requires no effort of memory to turn the bottle half 
round upon reaching it down from the shelf. H. J. R. 

* * * * * 

RETOUCHING VARNISH.—The following formula for a reliable 
retouching medium is given in our American contemporary, 
the Bulletin of Photography : 


Id TOS quan ek Keke elah OES . 3 02. 
. AG, IS] ]¾ ᷣ •w—!. Yap don жа 6 oz. 
F vives woh kao ĩ˙ hd — 202. 
Beeswax (White) ĩ ·AA!E!˙˙ md ааа 30 gr. 


Dissolve the wax in the ether and add to it the dissolved 

turpentine and rosin. Works best when it has stood for some 

time. Don't use powdered rosin, the large red crystals are best. 
* * * * * 


А Соор FURNITURE STAIN.—A reader of Camera Craft gives 
the following particulars of a new use to which he has recently 
put pyro developer: '' Using pyro as my favourite developer, 
it is the easiest thing in the world to save up the old solution 
that has lost its usefulness through becoming dark and dis- 
coloured. This I allow to become still more oxidised by exposing 
it to the air in an uncorked, wide-mouthed bottle. Much of 
the furniture in my rooms I have made myself from a good 
quality of pine or other light-coloured woods, giving the finished 
pieces a good coating of this old pyro solution. This stains 
them a very pleasing dark-brown colour, and leaves the surface 
in fine condition for varnishing or painting, as I may elect. 
Much of the woodwork about the place has been given the same 


treatment. The effect is very rich." 
* * * * * 


SODIUM CARBONATE AND SODIUM SULPHITE are very much 
alike in appearance, and any assistant who has the misfortune 
to get the labels rubbed off his bottles may be puzzled to decide 
which is which. There is, however, a very simple way of test- 
ing. Dissolve a crystal of the salt in a little water, then add 
a few drops of sulphuric acid to the solution. In the case of 
carbonate there will be a brisk effervescence, but there will 
be no smell to the gas which is given off. With sulphite there 
may be a slight effervescence, but there will be a strong sul- 
phurous smell like that of a burning sulphur match.—The 
Professional Photographer. 
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* THUMBS UP." BY S. TAYLOR. 
The original, a vignetted bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE ROCK. BY H. WUNDERLY-VOLKART (Switzerland). 
The original, a toned bromide print (7 x 91), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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IN THE SANCTUARY. BY T. E. GREEN 
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ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS. 


BY 
A. E. MARLEY. 


The original, a toned bromide 
print (10+ х 6), was awarded a 
Prize in the Weekly Cempetition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Nature Photographie Speaks. 


A correspondent writes me that the Nature 
Photographic Society is not the only society of 
which we hear little in these troubled days, but for 
all that it is doggedly “ carrying on." I am indeed 
glad to hear the concluding part of the statement, 
for I was almost beginning to think otherwise. 
He tells me a good few of the members have enlisted, 
whilst others of military age are performing various 
duties, so that nature work cannot be followed quite 
so ardently as in peace time. For all that, the 
membership is increasing and finances are in a 
better position. than ever, whilst the exhibition 
work has been referred to as of so high an order that 
it adds a little to the success of the scientific section. 
The most active members are those who contribute 
to the portfolio. Incidentally, on this subject of 
portfolios, I find that as a result of the correspon- 
dence in THE A. P. on the question of a Photo- 
Botanical Society, Mr. Lambert, who joined in the 
discussion, had the privilege of going through the 
current portfolio of the Nature Photographic 
Society along with the president and secretary, 
and he expressed himself more than delighted with 
the high quality of the work in the portfolio. 


So Do I. 


I am glad my correspondent has given me the 
opportunity of placing the points in the above 
paragraph before my readers, many of whom are 
members of the Nature Photographic Society, and 
others are linked in interest with the subject of 
nature photography, some individually and some 
banded together as nature sections in the regular 

hotographic societies. For some time we heard a 
ot about the doings of the Nature Photographic 
Society, and very prey it deserved its efforts 
being noised abroad; but for some reason it gave 
the suspicion of losing its popular national character 
in its transition from the centre of England to the 
metropolis. Of late little has been heard of it, 
and one may be forgiven if it was presumed to have 
lost its way in the darkened streets of the city, 
or that its light only shone in the pages of a journal 
that few photographers ever see. now have 
pleasure in announcing that the annual meetin 
of the Nature Photographic Society will be hel 
at the Food Reform Restaurant, 2, Furnival Street, 
London, E.C., on Saturday, February 12, at four 
o’clock, when the president and secretary will 
warmly welcome the presence of all country members. 


No Law Courts There. 


Accordi to Mr. Chas. B. Howdill, one of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union lecturers, there is 
very little need of the law courts in Corsica, because 
when two people differ in opinion or quarrel the one 
who is quick on the trigger and a good shot has very 
little cause for complaint, after their next meeting. 
It may not be good law, but it has the advantage 
ot being cheap and lasting. The occasion of this 
observation was during his lecture on '' Corsica, 
the Isle of Unrest," which he recently gave at the 
Bradford Photographic Society. Mr. Howdill calls 
it * The Home of the Vendetta," and after hearing 
his racy remarks and viewing his charming set of 
pictures of Corsican life, I shall not be disposed to 
disagree with him. Mr. Howdill has another unique 
lecture, Servia, which should be extremely 
interesting at present. 


Some] Programmes. 


Some new year syllabuses have come in this week 
and among the most noticeable I have is that of 
the Photographic Society of Ireland, who have 
arranged an excellent set of lectures and a “ one-man” 
show by a lady; and for the annual exhibition to 
be held March 20 to 25 it has been decided to give 
all the profits to the war funds. Look on each 
ticket as а bullet for the enemy, and don't send 
back any tickets. The money is much more useful, 
says the secretary, and you will be doing your bit 
for the boys in the trenches. Richmond Camera 
Club comes next with a splendid list of subjects ; 
in fact, the best I have yet seen from that society or 
its kith and kin. The Hackney syllabus has many 
features of interest, and the same may be said for 
the North Middlesex Society, with the addition of 
several good competitions. The competitions here 
almost form the feature of the syllabus. 


Manchester has Two Events. 


There are two events in January of major import- 
ance at the Manchester Amateur Society. One is 
the lecture on January 18 on the “ Panama Canal," 
by Mr. W. Eller. Manchester knows something for 
and something against ship canals, so the one in 
question has special interest to-morrow night, and 
the society is very fortunate in being able to hear 
this lecture on one of the most wonderful engineering 
feats in the world, one that may lead to even greater 
and more wide-spreading results than the opening 
of the Suez Canal did. Many of Mr. Eller's slides 
have been specially lent by the United States Govern- 
ment, so that members will have an exceptionally 
good opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
enormous tasks that faced the engineers. Invitation 
tickets for friends can be obtained from the hon. sec. 
The other event is the annual meeting, which offici- 
ally is the most important one of the year; at all 
events, it is so this year, for the officials require the 
whole-hearted support of the members if they are 
to carry success and maintain the high position the 
Manchester Amateurs have attained to. 


Rolls of Honour. 


I am also glad to see that the Manchester Society 
is taking up the suggestion of providing a roll of 
honour, and it is to contain the names of all those 
members who have joined his Majesty's forces, 
either on land or sea, and thus be a permanent record 
of their patriotism and self-sacrifice. I have recently 
seen several neat and fairly artistic lithographed 
examples on sale, suitable for societies to frame and 
hang in the club room. I should like to urge upon 
the councils of all societies the importance of making 
such a record. Photographers are always on the 
look-out for opportunity, but the present one, we 
hope, will never occur again, so do not let it pass. 
By the way, I have been wondering if Messrs. 
Raines, of Ealing, have thought of offering a stock- 
size Roll of Honour " suitable for societies—that 
would not only be photographic, but artistic in the 
truest sense. 


A New Year's Call. 


I saw a very good New Year's call to arms from 
the secretary of the Manchester Amateurs which 
may very well apply to all members of societies. 
He says: Still the war cloud hangs over the land, 
and MT of our members have heard the call and 
gone forth to help their country in the hour of need. 
Those of us who have to remain behind must see 
to it that the society loses as little as possible during 
their absence, and that it will be a real live society 
which shall welcome them back when their work 
isdone. Members can help the council in many ways, 
and so lighten the burden of what promises to be 
an onerous year. They can attend the meetings 
whenever possible, bring forward new recruits from 
amongst their friends, vote for those candidates for 
the council whom they think will prove the better 
workers, and refrain from resigning if they find 
that just now they cannot avail themselves of all the 
advantages the society has to offer.” 


Optimistie Leicester. 

Optimistic is the New Year's note from the Leices- 
ter Photographic Society. Speaking of the old year, 
the secretary says it has not treated them so very 
scurvily after all, and it deserves a vote of thanks. 
We started the session well," says he,“ have had 
excellent meetings, and we have finished up as 
optimistically as we began. We have lost a few 
members, gained others, members have fraternised 
more freely, and therefore we can look cheerfully 
ahead to what the session has still in store for us." 


Who will Oblige Next ? 

Leicester is imparting some of its freshness and 
sunshine to others. Five of the members journeyed 
to the Military Base Hospital in Christmas 
week to give the fellows who have done their bit 
a couple of hours' enjoyment. There was an attend- 
ance of nearly two hundred, all wounded soldiers 
back from the trenches, and didn't they know how 
to appreciate a pictorial landscape, led as they were 
in their appreciation by a member of the Southamp- 
ton Photographic Society who was in the audience ? 
Some three to four hundred slides were shown, and 
so successful was the show that an invitation was 
given to go again. That invitation confirms what 


I have said previously, that these heroes will eagerly 
welcome a lantern show, and it is well within the 
ability of almost every society to supply a good one, 
with only a passing comment here and there as the 
slides pass through the lantern. It is a welcome relief 
in the ordinary round of concerts and music-hall 
turns. Who will oblige next ? 


Scottish Notes. 


It has been said that the usual opportunities offered 
to the advanced worker in the Salon of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation, and the exhibition by 
members of the Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle, 
have not been provided. Why I cannot say, 
because societies have not suffered a fraction of 
what was ue ge they would suffer, and if they 
did lose a few members, increased interest has 
resulted all round. Whilst they may in the aggre- 
gate be less in numbers, still good pictures are being 
produced, and many workers who did not do more 
than pay their subscription. have taken an active 
interest in the working of the society. Edinburgh 
has merged two exhibitions into one. Some socie- 
ties have relaxed their framing regulations, and 
various other forms of economy and encouragement 
have been introduced. The Scottish Federation 
Portfolio has recently been shown at the Edinburgh 
Society, which is now a properly elected Federated 
Society, and so veneration has acknowledged youth. 
The Dundee Survey Prints continue to be shown 
in that town—a magnificent success in every respect ; 
twenty thousand visitors have seen the show, and 
still they long for more. 


A Winter Hobby. 


A winter-season hobby was suggested recently 
to the Ilford Photographie Society in the following 
note inspired by the Affiliation collection of 
prints being shown at the Ilford Photographic 
Society on a recent Wednesday: ‘ If you wish to 
improve your exhibition pictures, make a study of 
some well-known picture, a landscape for preference. 
Try to reduce it—in your mind’s eye—to a skeleton, 
noting the lines on which the picture is built up. 
These lines, by the way, are usually very subtle, 
whereas the photographer, on the other hand, 
makes his lines too insistent. He leaves nothing 
to the imagination. His idea of Hogarth's line 
of beauty is a decided curve in a road, path, river, 
etc., which leads to nowhere in particular, whereas 
the entire picture should be built up on the aforesaid 
line, but should not betray the fact. For instance, 
in a picture of the sea, cliffs, and sky, the line may 
enter the picture as a wave of surf, then be con- 
tinued along the cliffs, and finally carried through the 
sky along the edge of the clouds, the eye thus being 
carried through the entire picture, and taking it 
allin. See that all lines lead into the picture, as the 
eye unconsciously follows them, and any line going 
out draws the eye along with it.” 


Can He Do It? 


The space at my disposal could not recount one- 
tenth the compliments that were paid to Mr. Fred 
Whitaker, the late secretary of the Stalybridge 
Photographic Society, on the occasion of a presenta- 
tion to him of an enlarging lantern, as a souvenir 
of his association with the society. Speaking of his 
work as the secretary, a member said : “ Mr. Whit- 
aker found the society weak, but he fostered it, 
and brought it to its present success. Mr. Whitaker 
brought to the society a wonderful knowledge 
of the photographic art. He also brought a genial 
disposition an an unflagging energy, factors 
which spoke success to the society that possessed 
them. he news that he was leaving came as a 
great shock, but they determined that he should 
not leave them without an expression of their 
gratitude towards him, hence the presentation that 
evening." Mr. Whitaker is retaining the secretary- 
ship of the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic 
Federation, and it will be remembered I said some 
weeks ago that he was taking up an appointment 
as bank manager at Sowerby Bridge. A more 
suitable present could not have been selected for 
Mr. Whitaker, as there is no society at Sowerby 
Bridge, and the one at Halifax, the neighbouring 
town, closed down three years ago, so the obvious 
moral is that Mr. Whitaker should create one, 
as ѕооп`аѕ he has become an acclimatised Yorkshire- 
man. 
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A HOME-MADE PRINT TRIMMER. 


RINT trimming is one of the things 

in photography which require great 
accuracy, and the easiest way to ensure 
that prints are cut squarely and straight 
is to use a print-trimming machine. 
Glass-cutting shapes are clumsy, and 
not always straight, 


and with square 


corners, while knife and straight-edge 
are liable to move, and are not the best 
of things to get prints square. A print 
trimmer similar to the one here described 
can be made by anyone with a fair know- 
ledge of tools. 

The photograph shows the complete 
trimmer with the lever raised. Fig. I 
is a section showing the construction, 


ZZZ 


Fig. 1. 


and fig. 2 shows the shape of the knife 
and angle piece to which it is fastened. 
The knife (A) is cut from a piece of sheet 
steel of about 3-32nds in. thickness, or 
failing this, an old carving-knife blade 


Fig. 2. 


would do admirably if cut to shape. 
The cutting edge of the knife is slightly 
curved lengthways to make the angle 
between it and the paper to be constant 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anp P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


all through the cut. The edge should 
also be filed to an angle of about 80 deg. 
to give a cutting edge strong enough. A 
tang is left on the end (T) to which the 
handle may be fixed with rivets or 
driven on; a file handle would do excel- 
lently. At the other end (at R) a small 
hole about } in. is drilled for a rivet or 
bolt (the latter is best, as the lever can 
be removed for sharpening, al- 
though mine has not needed it, 
and was made over two years 
ago). This knife swings on the 
bolt which passes through a small 
angle piece of iron (L), which is 
screwed to the baseboard. The 
latter may be of any size, and is 
of wood, with two small pieces 
fixed across the grain to prevent 
warping, and to act as feet for 
the trimmer to stand on. Along 
the right-hand edge of this base 
is screwed the lower knife (В), 
the edge of which is cut at about 
80 deg. with the top for clearance, 
a rebate being cut to let the top 
of the steel in flush with the 
wood. This is fixed horizontally, 
as fig. 1 shows. A strip of wood 
has now to be fixed for a guide when 
using the trimmer. Care must be taken 
to screw it exactly at right angles to 
the edge of the lower knife (B). А 
good way to test this is to cut a piece 
of paper into the form of a rectangle, 
cutting each side in turn. If the last 
angle comes exactly a right angle, the 
trimmer cuts square. А small piece may 


ys have to be cut out of this strip 


to allow it to go over the angle 
iron holding the knife, and by 
marking inches, etc., along this 
from the knife the trimmer 15 
finished. 

When using the trimmer be 
sure to have the paper tight 
against the top strip, and press 
the lever slightly to the left, as 
well as downwards, to keep the 
two cutters together, or other- 
wise the paper will not be cut cleanly, 
and a ragged edge or no cut at all 
result. With care this trimmer will cut 
thin card, such as art mounting card, as 


well as it does paper Р„ СЕР; 
Pla | 
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Angle-piece. 
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A DARK-ROOM TABLE. 


HE enclosed drawing is of a very 
handy table suitable for the dark- 
room. It is made up of a tripod for the 
legs and a wooden board for the table 
top. 
The board is 24 in. long, 22 broad, and 
} in. thick, but it can be made to suit 
one's requirements. A hole should be 
made in the centre of the board, and a 


TRIPOD SCREW 


* 


А 
К. 
— 
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long tripod screw inserted through the 
tripod head and the board, then a nut 
put on and screwed down to hold them 
firmly together. 

This table is now complete, and is 
very convenient, as it can be taken to 
pieces and put away when not in use; 


TRIPOD HEAD 


Section showing how the board and tripod head 
are clamped together. 


also it can be lowered or raised by moving 
the tripod legs, whereas an ordinary one 
cannot. 

The table is also very useful for the 
traveller, who perhaps can find a dark- 
room in his lodgings, but which is without 
a table on which to do his developing, 
etc. T] I Jm. 
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(New Series. 55.) THE SIMPLICITY OF ENLARGING. 


AST week we en- 
| deavoured to show 
that the making 
of an enlargement 
is practically as 
simple as the mak- 
ing of a contact 
print. But we 
assumed that the 
negative was of the right quality and 
would give a straight print which would 
be satisfactory. Now it often happens 
that the negative is not of this flawless 
character. This may or may not depend 
on the skill of the photographer, 
because, while in many cases the fault 
in the negative may be due to errors 
in exposure and development, in some, 
at least, it is due to the fact that the 
dry plate and still more the printing 
or enlarging paper has a limit to the 
range of tones it will record. Never- 
theless, as we have said, the chief 
difficulty will arise because the nega- 
tive has too much contrast and certain 
portions of the picture will be suff- 
ciently printed before other portions 
are printed enough. 

This defect may show itself in either 
of two ways. The thing is in reality 
exactly the same, but it doesn't look 
quite the same when we are working. 
Let us realise that the shadows and 
half-tones will print up satisfactorily, 
and that it is the high lights that will 
fail to show gradation if our negative 
is too strong. In some cases the high 
lights which will not print through 
are only those in the sky, while in 
other cases they are in the sky and in 
portions of the landscape аз well. 
If the sky is the part of the picture that 
prints white, we generally say we must 
print it up a little, shading the landscape 
portion while doing so. And as the 
sky is usually of fair area we can 
manage this shading quite readily. 
On the other hand, if our detailless 
high lights are dotted about all over 
the picture, we cannot shade them 
because the labour of doing so would 
be out of all proportion to the result 
obtained, and indeed it is doubtful 
if anyone possesses the degree of 
manipulative skill necessary. 


V TG 


But it will be quite obvious that in 
either case we can print up the high 
lights by giving /onger exposure when 
making the enlargement. Only in this 
case we shall find that our shadows 
become too dark. We may take it as 
certain, however, that if we want detail 
in the high lights we must give suffi- 
cient exposure. 

If we look at fig. т, we shall see the 
effect when the negative will readily 
give detail in the landscape portions. 
Even the sunlit meadow is not by any 
means white paper, though this is the 
highest light in the picture. But 
the sky does not print up, though 
there are well marked clouds in 
the negative. The whole of the 
subject would do with a little 
more exposure, because when 
the sky is printed up the contrast 
between white paper and the 
landscape is lost. Fig. 1 had an 
exposure of 10 seconds when 
making the enlargement, and 
the sky is just beginning toshow 
a little at the upper edge of the 
print. So we gave fig. 2 half as 
long again, that is 15 seconds 
as a whole, and then an extra 
15 seconds for the sky, covering 
up the landscape portion with a 
sheet of black cardboard. This 
shading card, of course, must 
not be held still, or a line will be 
sure to show across the enlarge- 
ment. But if it is held about 
half way between the lens and 
the easel, and is kept moving, 
there should be little or no diffi- 
culty in preventing any signs of 
the shading appearing on the 
print. 

It may be noted that there 
are no very marked cloud forms 
near the lower portion of the sky 
line, just over the distant trees. 
Thus it is possible to move the 
shading card some little distance 
above the sky line without making 
any part of the sky too dark. Of 
course, it would be impossible to shade 
the tree while printing up the surround- 
ing sky, and it must be allowed to 
print up a little along with the sky. 


5» 


(11.) 


It will be slightly darker than it should 
be, but not noticeably so. #4 

Now we had better turn to the case 
where the high lights are not only 
in the sky but scattered about in the 
landscape. Let us look at fig. 3, which 
has had just enough exposure to give 
gradation to the high lights on the 
stones in the foreground. As we have 
already pointed out, this is the mini- 
mum exposure we can give. But we 


see the result of this exposure in the 
shadows, which show no detail but 
are clogged up. 


Of course the darker 
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Fig. 1, 


half-tones have caught up to the 
deepest shadows, for obviously a time 
comes when the deepest shadow can 
get no blacker. Our enlargement has a 
harsh appearance, principally due to 
the dead white sky and the large area 
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of deep black shadow. This 
print, enlarged from a very 
strong, vigorous negative, had 
an exposure of 25 seconds, 
and was developed with a 
normal amidol developer for 
21 minutes. By a normal de- 
veloper we mean the ordinary 
formula as given by the maker 
of the bromide paper, and used 
at the given strength. 

The question now arises: 
How are we to get over this 
trouble of a harsh result? Well, 
every one who has taken a few 
photographs knows that over- 
exposure, especially with under- 
development, tends to give a 
flat or weak result. This applies 
just the same to the making of 
a print, and the rule, increase 
exposure and decrease develop- 
ment for a softer result, is just 
as useful to the bromide printer 
and enlarger as it is to the 
negative maker. 

When making bromide prints, 
however,itisnot wise toshorten 
the duration of development, 
because if we try to develop a 
print for a few seconds only 
we shall find we are likely to get 
irregular or uneven develop- 
ment and also we do not have 
much time in which to decide whether 
the result is just what we want or not. 
So we get practically the same result 
by using a diluted developer instead. 
ақ Many workers dislike to take any 
trouble for themselves or to make any 
little experimental tests. But in such 
a case as this it is imperative that 


Fig. 2. 


exposure tests should be made until 
we find just what degree of over- 
exposure is needed and the extent 
to which the developer must be 
diluted.: Fig. 4, for example, had an 
exposure six times that given fig. 3, 
but the developer was diluted to a 
tenth the normal strength, i.e, one 
ounce developer and nine 
ounces of water added. 
The time of development 
was again 2} minutes, but 
this time might vary some- 
what though not much. It 
will be seen that the con- 
trast is much lessened, the 
result being softer, to use 
the usual expression. 

We ought to point out 
that the colour of the print 
developed in this way is not 
exactly the same as that 
of a print developed with 
normal solution. It has a 
somewhat greyer appear- 
ance and often a slightly 
brown grey. But if the 
print or enlargement looks 
too grey and weak it is a 
sign that the increase of 
exposure has been overdone 
and the development has 
not been continued long 
enough. Of course, if de- 
velopment is prolonged with 
the dilute developer the 
print would become very 
much too dark, for it must 
be understood that the 
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dilution of developer simply causes 
the work of development to proceed 
more slowly. 

Lastly let us call attention to one 
very important fact. In figs. 1 and 2 
the method employed for getting the 
sky gradation does not affect the 
contrast of the landscape. Shading 
portions and printing up other por- 
tions undoubtedly gives false tone 
values, and we need to exercise great 
care to prevent this being noticeable. 
But in careful hands it gives results 
which appear truthful. The method 
adopted for figs. 3 and 4 gives the tones 
in their proper relation to each other, 
but the whole scale is compressed so 
as to come within the limits of what 
can be rendered on bromide paper. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK. 
Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include, among other subjects : 


The Truth about Panchromatics.”’ 

“ The Hand-stand Type of Camera.“ 

“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing." 

How to 
Drawing." 

More Hints on Picture Copying." 

Notes on Exposures for Beginners." 

Controlling a Negative.“ 

Improving Prints.“ 

“The Lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures.” 

Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained, price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Photograph a Print or 
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PAPERS 
FOR 


ENLARGEMENTS 


BROMIDES: A choice variety of surfaces and grades for all nega- 
tives and all effects. For preserving delicate detail, the Smooth, 
Carbon, and Cream Crayon Smooth grades are recommended, but 
for bold subjects it is better to select a Rough, Cream Crayon 
Rough, Xtra Rough, or Cream Crayon Xtra Rough Paper. The 
“ WELLINGTON” BROMIDES are noted for the exquisite Sepia 
tone which they yield in the Sulphide Bath. 


B.B. PAPER: Yields a rich Brown-Black tone by direct develop- 
ment, which imparts an air of refinement and distinction to camera 
studies enlarged upon it. 


S.C.P.: For brilliant enlargements from soft E 


The WELLINGTON” HANDBOOK, which contains an illus- 


trated article on Enlarging, will be sent free on request. 


All Dealers stock “WELLINGTON " PLATES and PAPERS. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Тас WEEKLY COMPETITIONS 


8 is 


“THE А. P. AND P. N.“ Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth ot 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second pne is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. ach entry must be the Compctitor's own work throughout. | 


For BEGINNERS апа those who have never won ап award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ wortb 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in Tue A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. де i i 


Extra prizes arc awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 
affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied witb a written 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 
for criticism purposes. 


, Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all inatters connected with these Coinpetitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Mrs. H. Warner, Hammersmith: R. Robinson, Malton; Miss 
M. Pearson, Aubrey Lodge, Campden Hill, W. (Title of print, H. Smith, Edgbaston; Miss E. D. Dennis, Normanton; F. L. 
“Sunny Without and Within.") Technical data: Plate, Plunkett, Belfast ; O. P. Topham, Bristol; J. Tinsley, Clapham. 
Wellington anti-screen ; exposure, 5 secs. ; lens, Zeiss; stop, e 

| i ass II. 
о уннн A аа E. W. Tattersall, Manchester; B. Brougham, Heanor; 
printing PrO CSa вето K |. Hopkins Hoves Mr Sewell Tonden: Miss Wi saath 

The Second Prize to J. E. Croydon. 64, Hopefield Road, Edgbaston; E. R. Fisher, Manchester; Mrs. J. Craxton, 
Leicester. (Title of print,“ Portrait Study.“) Technical data: Wembley; A. L. Finch, Winchester. 


Plate, Imperial ortho. ; exposure, 15 secs. ; lens, anastigmat ; 


stop, F/6; time of day, 11.30 a.m., July; developer, pvro-soda ; Class III. 

printing process, Paget bromide. The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
An Extra Prize is awarded to R. Gorbold, 93, Birchfield Road, placed in Class III. 

Northampton. (Title of print, The Matterhorn.“) Technical ° ; E 

data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/8; BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

time of day, 10 a.m., August; developer, Rodinal; printing The Beginners' Prize is awarded to F. B. Jonker, 22, Claude 

process, bromide enlargement. Road, Cardiff. (Title of print, '' Portrait.") Technical data: 


The Mounting Prize to E. Taylor, 386, Uxbridge Road, Plate, Wellington anti-screen; lens, Busch; stop, F/6.8; 
Shepherd's Bush. (Title of print. A Sunshine Girl.“) Tech- developer, Rodinal; printing process, bromide enlargement. 
nical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; exposure, à sec.; 
stop, F/8; time of day, noon, December; developer, Azol; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. | 


Beginners’ Class. 


S. G. Hearne, Swansea; Miss Bamford, Chester: Capt. 
T. M. Hesketh, St. Annes-on-Sea; W. Howgego, Barking ; 
A. S. Young, Southampton; C. Whitworth, Rochdale; F. 
Hon. Mention. | . Marshall, Lozells ; Miss. Dilkes, Leicester; H. N. Moss, Chis- 
W. T. Pinkney, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; E. S. Perkins, Newport wick; A. J. Becklev, Greenwich; G. Arblaster, Torquay ; 
(2); Miss M. Blake, London; G. C. Weston, Harlesden; J. J. L. Dearne, Birmingham; Н. M. Sams, Woolwich (2); J. 
Pearson, Preston; F. T. Coupland, East Sheen; E. H. Ronne- B. Beardsley, Glasgow ; G. F. Linn, Grays (2); H. Boscow, 
beck, Middlesbrough ; Miss L. M. Delarue, London ; Miss E. Warrington; S. Blackburn, Pudsey; ]. Savage, Coventry ; 
Afriat, London; F. Frost, Canonbury; А. E. Marley, Hamp- H. J. Edwards, Colchester (2); Mr. Sewell, London (2); M. 
stead. Tattersall, Sevenoaks; V. Allwood, Nantwich; L. D. James, 
Class J. Edinburgh; Miss M. Challoner, Putney ;` О. Pullin, Durham; 
T. E. Morley, Rochester; Miss F. T. Townsend, Freshwater Mrs. P. J. Tyler, Hampstead; J. G. Last, Newcastle; M. 
Pay; С. W. Smith, Finchley; F. T. Coupland, East Sheen; Denton, Hampton. 


BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY. т" АмАтеџя Реогоспломея 
Prints must reach the office not Available until 
later than the first post on Friday. January 29. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON, "ME AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Prints must reach the office not later Available until 
than the first post on Fridav. January 2) 


Title of Print... ое a EE 00905000000000099090900000900 009090994909900*9,090900000009000526 


Particulars of Plate. Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process PII беек нән не, se sies cas ote вен ven 


*59:599090000090000090000099099€ зо: „% „% %%% „%%% „„ „„ „%%% „„ „% „%%% %% %%% %% %% % %%% % %%% %%% „ $96- „ „ „%% 


Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process А 


оооло 37% %%% %%%%%%%%%j%e eee ee ea ey о»: 2 õ k· ꝶ AME 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bong- de Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. and that 
] have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (sf а lady, write Mrs. or Miss) *ecccceco 6695926 60 *92599900909990090990090099000000000€000200 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that Гат a bona-fife Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photosraph. was done by me. I 
aprec to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (1f a lady, wrtte Mrs. or Miss) 


8 of any date can be used by 


Colonial and Fore!gn Readers, 


*668909620009090000900099000«9 €9*9562952509* 0004900050009 000v990 


Address... 2 %%% %%% „%% „% „% 6% %%% „%% „% „% % 6 %%% 6 „% %% „% „ „6% % % %% %% % „% 6% 6% „„ „„ „„ „ OO „6% %% %%% „„ %%% %%% %%% „„ „6 
IMPORTANT. - Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 


is desired a suthciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


Address **5690050942€92509060€9592€09260 009 *99929290520999595€9 9999994299999 *9999*929a0920 *9*o09e24.9002€2 **609 9999090907099 200$90200€9 

IMPORTAN T.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired а sutticiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here......... 


Couron 


State пеге ................, ......... whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside WEEKLY COMPETITION.” 


nein Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside BEGINNEKS' COMPETITION. 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Either or both of the avo-e coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or other maiters. 


January 


17, 1916. 


} 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

ATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism“ on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Glazing, Stops. 
(1) Could you tell me how to glaze prints, and 
what to use for this process. (2) What is the 
F number of my stops? The largest is £ inch ? 
etc. R. B. (Rislev). 
(r) It is advisable to let the prints dry 
after well washing after fixing. The 
prints are then again soaked in cold 
water for about ten minutes, when they 
are laid face down on perfectly clean 
glass, ferrotype sheets, vulcanite, cellu- 
loid, or papier-maché slabs, and allowed 
to dry spontaneously. When '' bone dry ” 
the prints can be stripped off the glazing 
surface. If you find your prints stick- 
ing, get a bottle of Houghton's special 
glazing solution Glaze-it, or Vanguard 
Bango Glaze. (2) Focus for a distant 
object, measure the distance from the 
stop to the plate or ground glass, call this 
the focal length, divide this (say 6 in.) 
by the diameter of the stop (say } in.), 
getting 12; this stop would be F/r2. 


Printing Process. 


I enclose a postcard showing Oxford view. 


Would you kindly inform me what process 

it is produced by? etc. H. J. S. (Oxford). 

In many cases it is not possible by 
mere inspection to say by what process 
a photographic print is produced, because 
we can get verv closely similar results 
by various methods. 1% would be quite 
possible to produce results closely similar 
to that you sent either by gaslight or 
bromide printing, preferably by the 
latter, and by toning by the bleaching 
and sulphiding method. The uranium 
toning process would also give somewhat 
similar results. 
Toning, Enlarging, etc. 

(2) I propose making enlarger with 7 in. con- 

denser and own camera. (3) Is condenser 

system any advantage over reflector ? 

E. G. (Binbrook). 

(1) Regarding your first question, pro— 
bably the secret of your trouble is that 
your prints are not quite suited for this 
process. What is required is a vigorous- 
contrast print on rough-surface paper. 
Prolonged immersion in the hypo-alum 
toning bath is not to be advised. The 
high lights of your prints have suffered 
in consequence of prolonged toning. (2) 
You give no details as to size of plate, 
focal length of lens, etc. So you will 
have to find for yourself by a simple 
experiment what distance the light must 
be from condenser so as to cover your 


plate evenly and at the same time give 
an even disc on the easel. (3) The con- 
densing system is generally held to be 
more convenient and quicker than the 
reflecting system. As regards your last 
question, we cannot ofter any opinion 
as to the value of an unknown article. 
But the price you name sounds fairly 
reasonable. In a price list at hand we 
see a 7 in. condenser in brass cell is 
priced 32s.—new, of course. But this 
list is dated 1914, and prices have probably 
risen since then. 


Marked Prints. 

Can you suggest a reason for the mark shaped 

like the arc of a circle on enclosed print? etc. 

W. G. W. (Devonport). 
Half a dozen possible causes come to 

mind, but as you give us no guiding data, 
at best they can only be guesses. For 
instance, reflected light from the lens 
hood or from the edge of the stop (worn 
bright), sunlight direct on lens front 
glass from one side. Arrange the camera 
tacing a good light (e.g. well-lit window) 
so as to show something of this kind on 
the focussing screen. Then remove the 
screen and examine the inside of the 
camera, for light leakage, reflection, false 
images by lens, etc. 
Tank Development. 


(1) Hitherto I have employed dish development 
with Imperial pyro-soda. I have now obtained 
a 12-plate 32 oz. tank, and wish to use the same 
developer, but do not know how much to dilute 
it for a thirty-minutes’ development. (2) Does 
one obtain any stain with pyro-soda in a tank ? 
(3) What are the restrictions about photo- 
graphy in the New Forest ? 
L. I. M. C. (W. Kensington). 
(1) This is a question which you will 
have to answer for yourself, because 
much depends on the kind of negative 
you wish to produce. The method is 
quite simple. Suppose, by way of 
example, that at 65 deg. F. you get the 
kind of negative you like in five minutes 
with dish development and occasional 
rocking, with the normal (undiluted) 
developer. You now wish to extend the 
time from five to thirty minutes, i.e. 
six times. Very naturally you might 
argue that if you dilute your normal 
developer to six times its bulk— e. 
adding 5 oz. water to each т oz. of normal 
developer—the time would be six times 
as long. But this is not quite the case. 
If the developer is diluted to six times 
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its bulk it will take more than six times 
as long to do the work. There is no simple 
law which tells us exactly how much 
longer. But if you try a five times bulk 
dilution—i.e. 1 oz. normal strength plus 
4 oz. water—you will be pretty near the 
mark. For a first trial suppose you take 
6 oz. normal developer and dilute with 
26 oz. water to make 32 oz. You had 
better examine a plate after 25, 30, 35 
minutes the first time of using the tank. 
(2) Pyro stain »eed not occur with tank 
development if two simple precautions 
are observed. In the first place the water 
used for making up the stock solutions 
and for diluting should be boiled for 
about five minutes and then allowed sto 
stand till cool—say from 60 to 70 deg. 
Next when diluting the normal developer 
we should not use merely plain water, 
but water that has been boiled, and then 
soda sulphite (crystals) added and dis- 
solved—allowing at the rate of I oz. 
sulphite per pint (20 oz.) water. (3) Your 
safest plan is to put yourself in communi- 
cation with the chief of the police for the 
district. The regulations differ for different 
parts of the country. 


Portraits. 
(1) My negatives print out too dark in the face 
etc. (2) When developing, my negatives at 
a certain stage turn black all over. Compared 
to some professional negatives, mine seem too 
dense, yet if I try for thin negatives I get them 
too thin. I use a Watkins exposure meter. 
(2) In some of my negatives the images appear 
more of a positive than negative, but print 
well with good detail. (3) What is the cause 
of this? etc. T. W. B. (Bolton). 
It would have been better had you sent 
us some samples of your faulty negatives 
that you did not wish returned, as without 
seeing the negatives we can at best only 
surmise. We incline to suspect either 
under-exposure or faulty lighting as the 
causes of the faces of portraits coming 
too dark. (2) If a negative turns black 
all over during development we may 
suspect either over-exposure, light fog 
in the dark-room (e.g., faulty unsafe 
dark-room lamp), light leakage in the 
camera, developer too warm, or too 
much alkali. (3) The partial positive 
image appearance of the negative points 
either to over-exposure or unsafe dark- 
room light. It is by no means a rare 
phenomenon and is often called reversal 
of the image. 
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Out with Robert. 


How it may be in other bristling cities I do not know, but 
n Sunderland, if a photographer wants to use his camera out 
in the open, he is required not only to apply tor permission 
to the Chief Constable, but to take his photograph actually 
in the presence of a police officer. This additional bipod in 
the shape of the man in blue must be looked on as something 
of ап encumbrance, inasmuch as the uninstructed crowd, 
seeing the photographer marching off in charge of the policeman, 
will jump to unwarranted conclusions. Actually, of course, 
the objective is not the gaol—though perhaps it ought to be— 
but some sooty smear or other on the banks of the Wear which 
appears to possess pictorial possibilities. The crime (sometimes 
mis-spelt grime) which is intended is black enough in all con- 
science, but it is not of the sort that the unreasoning multitude 
suspect. One can hear them saying how sad it is that a man 
apparently so respectable should have been brought as low as 
this, while others make the rejoinder that it is those respectable 
looking ones who are inwardly the vilest. 


An Addition to the Kit. 


Were it not for this drawback, the presence of a policeman 
when photographs are on the weigh has certain practical advan- 
tages. . It is a guarantee of the orderliness of the proceedings. 
There can be no light frivolity when Robert is present. The 
shutter may be expected to do its work soberly and with dignity, 
and no mysterious influence will jog the camera after all has 
been made ready for exposure. The light should be more 
actinic when a policeman is about, or at least there should be 
some additional emphasis in the blue region. Then, again, 
the policeman’s feet might well serve as a measuring rod. His 
cape on occasion would do for a focussing cloth, and his truncheon 
if he carries one, would serve as an additional support. If 
one is in a hurry and the lens cap is missing, as it always is when 
one is in a hurry, his helmet might be commandeered, and doubt- 


less would be effective, seeing that it would cap not only the lens 
but the whole concern. 
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The Sentinel in Blue. 


This by no means exhausts the practical advantages of having 
a Robert with you. It 15 true that as a figure he would scarcely 
harmonise with sylvan scenery. He would be a little out of 
place in the solemn forest, or the verdant field, or the darkening 
heath. But that is merely because nature has hitherto been loth 
to adopt the apparatus of civilisation, and has maintained some 
sort of order without resorting to a police force. Sunderland, 
however, embodies little that is sylvan. Опе well-known book 
of reference which I have consulted puts down Sunderland's 
principal manufactures as coal (!), tar, patent ropes, and chemi- 
cals. This offers boundless scope to the pictorialist, and amid 
such surroundings as these, the figure of Robert in the middle 
distance would make a highly effective point of emphasis, would 
arrest the attention, and perhaps add to the picture a certain 


conviction—not a summary one—which would otherwise be 
lacking. 


Handy in the Dark-room. 


If the policeman has to be present when the plate is exposed, 
it follows as a natural corollary that he should be present when 
it is developed ; for it is a thing of quite common occurrence 
to find in the negative what never appeared ostensibly in the 
original view. Апа since, although Robert's knowledge is 
encyclopedic, he cannot be expected to be an expert in lenses, 
it might be possible for the photographer, while acting within 
the regulation half-mile distance, to use a telephoto outfit, 
and drive eight or nine magnifications through the Defence of 
the Realm Act. Robert certainly should be present at the 
development. He might be useful also in case it should be 
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necessary in any way to cook the result ; here 
long experience of cooks might come in 
handy. Moreover, in the absence of a proper 


dark-room clock, it might be possible to measure the time of 
development by his beat. 


That Armlet. 


Does the armlet confer on its wearer a pictorial as well as 
a patriotic distinction ? Certainly it is an improvement on 
the badge, which is too small to be of use pictorially, and is 
an irritating and worrying appendage. Nor would the khaki 
be other than dull and depressing were it not for the bright 
red crown, which certainly does strike a jolly and vivifying 
note. Strictly speaking, however, the armlet in its accus- 
tomed position above the elbow is not very satisfying, and I 
notice that the more tasteful young men about town have 
dropped it down to the wrist, and wear it as a cuff. Somehow, 
it looks nicer and more negligent at the wrist, as though the 
wearer did not take himself too seriously. Perhaps one result 
of the war will be some pleasing trifles added to the costume ; 
and men may wear, if not their hearts upon their sleeve, at 


least their ages, their condition as to matrimony, and the amount 
of their bank balance. 


Beginning Again. 


A chastening experience has befallen an amateur photo. 
grapher of the front rank—a man known in all the leading 
exhibitions He was paying a flying business visit to Scotland, 
unaccompanied by the stand camera that had been the pride 
of his many years. Wishing to make a record or two, chiefly 
for business purposes, he gratified at the same time a recent 
ambition, and bought a pocket camera. He also made another 
furious departure from tradition by asking the dealer to develop 
his films. Next day, when he called for them, the dealer’s 
young man—who has long since got past the stage of thinking 
that indiscriminate flattery is the thing to be lavished upon 
beginners—gave a considered judgment upon them. In four of 
the snapshots, he said, the lighting was unfortunate or the 
point of view was badly chosen. The fifth was a time exposure, 
and hopelessly overdone. But the sixth and last—he thought 
it right to congratulate him upon the sixth and last. In a 
worker of experience such a result would have argued ability, 
in a beginner it argued mainly luck. He had known amateurs, 
he added, who after three months had not produced so good a 
thing as that. In all sincerity he urged him to persevere. 


To Fill Up. 


A Bath newspaper tells us that there is at present a rage for 
infants’ photographs. Our own experience is that the rage is 
generally the infants’. 

The same paper tells us of a photographer who one day last 
week had three waiting rooms filled with babies. What a 
creche it must have been! And a s-creche ! 

The highering of prices of the various photographic 
materials," says the Nottingham Daily Express, is expected 


to continue." But should it continue too long, the buyering of 
them may cease. 


A Bit Hot. 


" Heat must never be employed for drying negatives." 


We know that when the film is wet, 
And takes some time in drying, 

' Tis useless, in our fume and fret, 
Mere heat to be applying ; 

Yet when the thing won't dry a bit, 
Or comes out all unequal, 

Its not surprising, you'll admit, 
If some heat is the sequel. 
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... Grey towers of Durham, 
Half church of God, half castle 'gainst the Scot.” 


The original, a bromide print (94 х 6D, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 


BY MR. AND MRS. F. BOLTON. 
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As we are anxious that our readers in the most dis- . 


tant parts of the Empire should have an opportunity of 
competing, we now draw 
attention to the fact that THE 
A. P. annual competition for 
| photographers in the British 
Colonies and Overseas Dominions will be held as usual 
this year, the closing date for the receipt of entries being 
June 24. Full particulars as to the awards will be 
given next week, but in the meantime we would point 
out that no entry forms are required, and prints may 
be of any size and by any process. A special award 
will be offered for the best collective exhibit sent by a 
Colonial society, and the prize-winning and other pic- 
tures from the competition will again be exhibited in 
the A. P. Little Gallery during the summer, as in 
previous years. We look forward to seeing a large 
entry from our friends overseas. 
ооо 

The majority of the photographs of snow scenery 
(landscape, street views, mountains, etc.) fail to be 
quite convincing. One reason is that 
the worker does not realise the very 
special importance of a suitable (effec- 
tive) viewpoint. In outdoor work the foreground is 
usually the most important part of the picture. Its 
nearness implies its being rendered on a large scale. 
In snowclad foregrounds this becomes especially im- 
portant, or this part of the print is very likely to appear 
as flat, featureless, and meaningless blank paper. The 
point of view should be chosen, other things permitting, 
so that we may avoid on the one hand a featureless, 
unbroken spread of clean white snow, and on the other 
any violent contrasts of light and dark, e.g. dark rocks, 
palings, tree trunks, and snow. Usually it is all but 
impossible to give enough exposure to record shadow 
gradation in these near strong darks without over- 
exposing the white snow. Again, in not a few in- 
stances there is considerable danger of cutting up the 
foreground with an eye-irritating conglomeration of 
patches of black and white, getting rows of things, 
formal patterns, etc.—dark posts and rails or palings 
against a snow background. The second, but no less 
important and frequent mistake, is the making of an 
over-contrastful negative. This chiefly means over- 
developing the negative, a course to be especially 
guarded against where the exposure has been under 
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rather than over done. Опе of the commonest sources 
of this faulty procedure is the widespread but entirely 
wrong notion that by prolonging (forcing) development 
we can in some degree compensate for under-exposure. 
Over-development is disastrous to all subjects where the 
lightest tones are of special importance, such as snow, 
hoar frost, white drapery, white clouds, whitewashed 
buildings, and so forth; for over-developing means 
bringing up to one and the same negative density the 
several degrees of lighter tones in the subject. In the 
print we thus get flat, gradationless white paper where 
we should have had the very important delicately graded 
higher tones. 
ооо 


Not many people аге aware that it is now possible 
to go from London to a point four hundred miles north 
of the Arctic Circle all the way by train, 
THE MIDNIGHT with the exception of the insignificant 
sum crossing of Dover Straits. The word 
" now," of course, should be read in the 
sense of peace time. Mr. W. M. Sanderson, a well- 
known Richmond amateur, showed the London Camera 
Club how he managed this little trip, and illustrated 
it by photography at every step from Victoria Station 
to the land of the reindeer and the moose. The route 
lay through Brussels, Cologne, Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
and Malmó—the sea journey between Denmark and 
Sweden being also accomplished by train, for the engine 
and carriages were run on board the boat just as they 
stood—and thence vid Stockholm to the prairies of the 
Lapps. Arrived in a part of the world where June 
knows no setting sun, Mr. Sanderson succeeded in get- 
ting pictures of Sol still üp at midnight, the exposures 
being 1-soth of a second, with the lens stopped down 
to F/11. The staying power of the sun in these regions 
is somewhat ineffective from the point of view of 
warmth, for the landscape has a frozen appearance even 
when the orb of day is doing a double shift, and Mr. 
Sanderson found his fingers quite unable to press the 
rubber bulb, and he was reduced to the expedient of 
squeezing it under his arm. 


ооо 

The photographer in his enforced addiction to the 
ruby lamp is likely soon to have a voluntary associate 
in the shape of the surgeon; for we 
learn from a French journal that 
some surgeons in France now do their 
operations only under an intense red 
light. The purpose is not to secure any psychological 
effect, which might be supposed to follow the use of 
this colour, but simply to enable them to refer from time 
to time during the operation to the image on the fluor- 
escent screen furnished by X-rays. Were the operation 
to be carried out in ordinary light, the surgeon’s eyes 
would never be able to adjust themselves quickly enough 
to the fluoroscope, which requires the observer to sit 
in semi-darkness for some minutes, in order that his 
retina may become sufficiently sensitive. With red 
light, however, it is otherwise; and the illumination is 
said to be quite ample for operative purposes, although, 
of course, the tints of many things, notably of blood, 
are altered. A luminous ceiling of some twenty lamps 
of twenty-five candle power is employed, and the light 
is filtered through ruby-red glass. It is switched off 
momentarily when the X-ray image is referred to, and 
by this means the surgeon is enabled to see how closely 
his instruments are getting to a foreign body, or to 
follow the various stages in the reduction of a fracture. 


THE RUBY LAMP 
IN SURGERY. 
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T is well not to 
| | confound {һе 
/ term ‘‘ sympa- 
| thy " with that 


closely allied expression “ sentimentality.” Sentimen- 
tality is an exaggerated display of emotion over 
any person or thing that appeals to the feelings; 
but sympathy is the power to suffer with those that 
suffer, to rejoice when they rejoice, the power to 
enter into the very soul of the thing. Yet in another 
way they are alike, they demand reciprocity of feeling. 

Now, sentimentality is shown in many ways; the 
writing of books, the making of sentimental pictures, 
and others too numerous to mention; but there is one 
thing, it is abhorred by all wholesome and healthy- 
minded persons. Sympathy, on the other hand, is a 
wholesome, natural, and healthy sentiment, and is to 
be cultivated and encouraged. 

But a short illustration will conclusively prove this. 
The wife who kisses her husband each day at the front 
doorstep is displaying sentiment and a certain public 
vulgarity. But, on the other hand, if she were seeing 
her husband off to France to join the fighting force 
she would be a self-conscious fool if she were ashamed 
to kiss him publicly. This last act is one of sympathy, 
the passing of feeling from oneself to another. 

Sympathy in photography demands similar feel- 
ings. А subject to be sympathetically treated should 
be depicted without violating any of the laws of good 
taste, and without unduly trespassing into the private 
feelings of the subject. Further, the photographer 
should be in sympathy with his picture, and by being 
so he wins the confidence of the subject, and so draws 
sympathy from it. 

Now, as a people we abhor sentimentality, and we 
cultivate suppression of feelings. The result is we are 
unsympathetic, or at least we appear to be, and the 
consequence is we fail to place that winning, smiling 
feature of sympathy into our pictures. What is meant 
by artistic sympathy in a picture is, that the producer 
of the picture should endeavour to have a complete 
and interested understanding with his subject, com- 
bined with a desire to make others see through his 
eyes. 

It is often a fault of snapshots that a man goes 
away on his holidays, and no matter what comes his 
way he "snaps" it. Seascapes, landscapes, archi- 
tecture receive like treatment. How can he expect 
to get a true picture? The real artist knows well the 
impossibility of success by such treatment. The 
artist must first know his subject ; he must enter into 
the spirit of the thing; he must be an insider, keen 
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to describe something he has intimacy with, knowledge 
of, and a feeling to rejoice and to sorrow. He must 
not be satisfied with a superficial passing glance because 
the thing or person was attractive and beautiful. 

The first essential in sympathetic photography is 
the choice of a subject which inspires sympathy. There 
should be that in the subject which brings out the 
desire for greater intimacy, the thirst for knowledge. 
Should it be a person, that person should possess some 
individual trait, some outstanding merit which demands 
our close personal study and a desire to bring it forth 
into the light. The determination on the part of the 
photographer to produce that trait, that prominent 
feature by study and forethought is the second neces- 
sity. 

Thirdly, the photographer should in no way be 
influenced by outside criticism, but endeavour to give 
a faithful reproduction through his own individuality. 
All reticence must come from the personal refinement 
of the photographer, and not from a shrinking from 
other hostile criticism, nor yet from the fear of being 
misunderstood. 

There must exist an interest between the photo- 
grapher and his subject, for once a sympathetic relation- 
ship is established, instinct forbids any gush or senti- 
mentality being portrayed; for a subject that in- 
terests draws forth only that which is interesting and 
fascinating. 

Where sympathy exists, the photographer is keen 
only to express that which interests, and therefore 
only that which is vivid and reticent is brought forth 
into the centre of things. For example, the man who 
wishes to portray '' moonlight " does not take the sun 
shining behind the clouds. Neither does he exhibit his 
friend dressed in theatrical costume and label it 
“ Vanity.” And so sympathy dispenses with all that 
is theatrical and posed, as impossible. 

Art is the goddess of dainty thought, reticent of 
habit, abjuring all obtrusiveness, and demanding sym- 
pathy. These are very obvious reasons why a man 
should specialise in those subjects which attract him 
and interest him naturally. If interest in a subject 
leads to sympathy, then sympathy clears the path to 
a thorough understanding of the subject, and this 
without laborious and studied effort. 

Sympathy leads not into one path only. Beauty 
and ugliness equally claim our attention, but to the 
majority beauty seems to draw an instinctive sympathy. 
But it is well to remember that mere prettiness is 
superficial. The pretty face combined with a pretty 
imagination and pretty wit is doubly attractive. On 
the other hand, ugly features may become beautiful 
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when lit up with a sweet disposition or become the 
reflection of a good or noble character. 


The portrayal of mere ugliness is not to be sought 


after, and many photographers seem to think that 
they lose caste if their subjects are themselves beautiful. 
There is no school of artists, with perhaps the exception 
of the modern German painters, who have not sought 
for beauty of features, beauty of form, or beauty of 
character in their models. Granted that mere pretti- 
ness is unworthy, vet it alwavs possesses the super- 
ficial value over ugliness. The cult of ugliness has but 
one road, and that invariably leads to the cult of 
dulness. 


January 24, 1916. 


Now, the essence of pictorial effect is dainty thought 
expressed with reticence and unobtrusiveness. One 
may look with interest and appreciation on one's own - 
work as the labour bestowed on some study is near- 
ing its end; but the moment the picture is finished 
what one instinctively looks for is the appreciation, 
the interest, the understanding and sympathy of 
others. ; 

One last word. We do not work to please our- 
selves. This idea is absurd. We work to express 
ourselves to those capable of understanding ; to express 
some new or some hidden form of beauty to such as can 
sympathise. H. F. L. 


— — — 


“PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1915." 


FTER a certain unavoidable delay of a few weeks, 
over which its producers had no control, ‘‘ Photo- 
grams of the Year 1915 " has been published, and 

again demonstrates that it is a volume well worth waiting 
for. During the last few years this handsome annual 
has shown a steady crescendo of interest and beauty of 
production. This year is no exception, and the book 
just to hand is even an advance on the previous volume, 
which was then acclaimed the finest and most complete 
thing of its kind published in this country. 

With an illustrated book of this character, which is 
essentially retrospective in design, one welcomes in the 
fine reproductions many pictures which have been enjoyed 
when first seen on exhibition walls during the past year; 
and in addition one meets examples of some of the latest 
works of the leaders in pictorial photography, but which 
are shown here for the first time. It is an added pleasure 
to realise also that the reproductions are generally as 
perfect as modern process work and printing can make 
them. 

'" Photograms of the Year does not in any way belie 
its subsidiary title of “ The Annual Review of the World's 
Pictorial Photographic Work." This claim is justified 
more than ever this year when we find among the literary 
contents articles dealing with the year's photographic 
work in Great Britain, Canada, Australia, the United 
States, Japan, Scandinavia, and Holland. The articles 
have each been written by an authority in the r'espective 
countries, and the fine series of pictures reproduced has 
been gathered from these countries also and from France 
and Italy. 

When one realises that the book contains a hundred 
fine reproductions of picked specimens of work by represen- 
tative leaders in pictorial photography and others who 
have been “spotted” by the editor as coming men, the 
beauty and perfection of the contents will be readily 
understood. 

In addition to these illustrations (the page is as large 
as a full page of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER), reproduced 
in a dull-surfaced ink giving a photogravure effect, there 
are eight special mounted insets. 

The editor, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., reviews the 
year’s work generally in an informative article. Mr. 
F. C. Tilney contributes an article in the nature of a critical 
causerie of the pictures reproduced, each one of which 1s 
dealt with from an art critic's standpoint. Mr. Antony 
Guest writes in an interesting and thoughtful manner on 
Nature and Art in Photography " ; and from Mr. W. К. 
Bland come some reminiscent notes on “ The Vicissitudes 
of Photography " from 1895, when the first volume of 
" Photograms of the Year” appeared, to the present 
time. 

Mr. Н. Mortimer-Lamb, of Montreal, makes clear the 
position of pictorial photograj hy in Canada; and Mr. 
Walter Burke, editor of the Australasian Photo-Review, 
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gives some interesting personal ideas on pictorial photo- 
graphy in Australia. Mr. W. H. Porterfield, of Buffalo, 
U. S. A., one of the most energetic leaders with the camera 
in America at the . present time, gives his views on the 
position of pictorial work in the States; and Mr. H. Yahagi, 
of Tokio, Japan, places before the Western reader a very 
clear resumé of what photographers are doing in the Far 
East. Dr. H. В. Goodwin, assistant editor of Svenska 
Fotografen, Stockholm, who is making great headway as 
a pictorial professional photographer in Sweden, contributes 
the article on Scandinavia ; and Mr. F. L. Verster, secretary 
of the Ned. Club voor Fotokunst, Amsterdam, is very 
optimistic as to the future of photography in Holland. 

It is interesting to read in the various contributions 
the views expressed as to the effect of the war on photo- 
graphic work and what the future will bring forth. So 
far as this country is concerned, the editor expresses 
unbounded belief in the strength of the photographic habit 
to survive and flourish in spite of the drawbacks occasioned 
by certain limitations imposed on the use of the camera 
at the present time. 

An outstanding feature of the fine array of pictorial 
contributions—an exhibition in itself—is that, curiously 
enough, they hardly reflect the warlike times through 
which we are passing. This appears to be due to the fact 
that the censorship of the press and the press photographer 
has had a marked effect on the output of the camera so 
far as it dealt with war subjects; and the editor is of the 
opinion that we shall have to wait until the war is over 
before its true effect as an inspiration for picture making 
occurs, but that, with so literal a medium as photography, 
there are probably negatives being made even now of 
historic incidents that may bear fruit in the future as 
exhibition prints depicting subjects at present barred by 
the censor. | 

'" Photograms of the Year 1915," with its pale blue and 
white cover, will probably be a prominent object on the 
bookstalls and at the newsagents' and booksellers' during 
the next few weeks, but readers of THE A. P. should make 
sure of securing a сору of this beautiful publication at 
the earliest possible moment. In previous years the 
entire edition has been out of print" and unobtainable 
very speedily after publication, and those who have been 
disappointed in obtaining the earlier volumes have only 
themselves to blame if they neglect to order copies of 
the present issue in good time. 

" Photograms of the Year" takes its place worthily 
as a book of notable pictures and fine printing even in 
these days of gift-books and annuals de luxe; and with its 
special appeal to photographers it should be in the posses- 
sion of everyone interested in the progress of camera work. 

The price of the annual is 2s. 6d. net in paper covers, 
35. 6d. net in cloth boards (postage 5d. extra in each case). 
The publishers are Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, 
Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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parison slides, and those of the type one usually sees 

are not in my humble opinion entirely satisfactory. 
To show а pair of results —such as those commonly 
used in the Wratten advertisements —іп the form of two 
separate slides tends to confuse an audience; the lec- 
turer's slogan, Let us have the previous slide on again, 
please, is all too common, and I have known lanternists 
to be kept busy repeating slides in order that certain 
points may be driven home. Having recently to produce 
a set of comparisons—ortho. v. ordinary, long v. short focus, 
etc. I adopted the plan of placing the two different results 
upon one slide in order that the two pictures might be 
examined side by side, and the differences more easily 
seen. I find the plan to be most satisfactory and econo- 
mical, while a slight modification of the system enables 
one to produce certain slides at practically half the cost 
of an ordinary slide. 

Fig. 1 shows the general appearance of a finished double 
slide. The subject is a yellow calceolaria bloom photo- 
graphed upon an ordinary and a self-screen "iate. 
Fig. 2 is intended to show how the slide is built up, and, 
as the reader will see, the plan is to cut an orthodox lantern 
plate accurately in half, expose each half under the re- 
quired negative, finish as usual, and use the halves side 
by side to make the 3} in. slide. Several special points 
need to be carefully observed, and these may be dealt 
with in detail. | 

First, if the slides аге to be made by contact—which 
I prefer for slides of this type—the subject must be in- 
cluded in a negative space no larger than 2$ in. by 1§ in. 
It is a simple matter to mark such a space upon the focus- 


O often requires for lecture purposes double or com- 
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DOUBLE OR “COMPARISON” SLIDES. 


AN EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL METHOD OF SLIDE MAKING. 


By RICHARD PENLAKE. 


sing screen and focys accordingly, or, of course, the neces- 
sary part of the picture may happen to occupy this space, 
or a smaller one, on an existing negative. Reduction is, 
of course, also possible. 

Secondly, the lantern plate must be cut in half, the 
task not being a difficult one if the worker has a glazier' 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


diamond or a good wheel cutter, but should the worker 
require а large number of halves it would be advisable 
to order them ready cut from a plate maker or dealer. 
The cutting of unexposed plates in the djm light of a dark- 
room is perhaps a rather tricky performance, and for this 
reason I prefer to use “ gaslight’’ plates. The latter 
permit the use of a fair amount of artificial light of the 
right sort, and I invariably use a candle which may be 
placed fairly close to the plate while it is being cut without 
fogging it. 

The best plan of cutting a lantern plate in half is to 
first draw a square the exact size of the plate upon a 
piece of white paper (Т, fig. 4), then to draw a line (ОО) 
through the centre, allowing it to project beyond the 
boundary. The paper is then laid upon a perfectly flat 
surface (fig. 5), a lantern plate (P) film side downwards 
upon it, fitting the plate exactly in the square. The 
projecting lines showing above and below the square, and 
also seen through the plate, mark the half distance, and 
all one has to do is to lay a flat rule (R) upon it as a guide 
for the diamond which cuts as per dotted line in sketch. 
The rule may have to be placed a fraction of an inch— 
usually one-tenth-—beside the line to allow for the setting 
of the diamond in the holder. A little error, however, 
rarely matters. 

In order to facilitate printing and the getting of the 
halves accurate and alike, as regards the placing of the 
objects pictured, it is advisable to roughly mark each 
negative. This may be accomplished by cutting an 
aperture—the size of a half lantern plate—in the centre 
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of a sheet of notepaper, and arranging and affixing the 
same to the glass side of a negative. The opening in the 
paper thus acts as a guide, and enables the worker to 
place the half lantern plate quickly in position ; the super- 
fluous paper beyond the edges of the negative is, of course, 
cut away after the aperture has been centred, matched, 
and touched with adhesive. 

The exposed halves are exposed, developed, and finished 
in the usual way, and when dry are ready for mounting 
up. А cover glass 
(A, fig. 2) is taken, 
and down thecentre 
is fastened a 3} in. 
length of binding 
strip (B), half width 
or even narrower, 
to cover the place 
where the two por- 
tions join. Binding 
strips (which are 
made to act as 
rectangular masks) 
may also be placed 
around the edges 
of the cover glass, 
as at E; but this 
outer border is op- 
tional, as the proper 
and final binding 
strip used to com- 
plete the slide 
serves well in most 
cases aS a mask 
for the top, bottom, and outer edges of the pictures. Only 
when the pictures are very much smaller than the halves 
will strips, other than B, be required for masking the 
entire pictures. 

When the B strip is in position the two halves (pictures) 
C and D are placed face downwards on the cover glass, 
and the slide bound up in the usual way. If the slide is 
to be used a great deal it is advisable to touch the joining 
edges in the centre with seccotine or similar adhesive, or 
to cover the halfway join on the outside with a piece of 
binding strip of the same width as В; the latter addition 


Fig. 4. 
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gives the slide a more finished appearance, but is not 
really necessary. 

The modification mentioned at the outset is shown 
(in section) in fig. 3. Only one-half of a lantern plate 
(P) is used on the cover glass (E), the remaining sides— 
or top and bottom—being filled up with strips of old 
negatives, plain glass, or even cardboard (CC) of the same 
thickness as the half lantern plate bearing the picture, 
the joins and the “ ballast " being hidden by a mask. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


CRUSHING CRYSTALS.—It is a great help as regards time to 
reduce large crystals to comparatively small powder by crushing 
them when one wants to prepare a solution quickly. A pestle 
and mortar is the “ tony ” way of doing this. But such an aid 
is not always to be found in every amateur’s dark-room. We 
can, however, obtain the desired result with fairly easily break- 
able crystals, such as soda carbonate, sulphite, potassium 
metabisulphite, etc., in a quicker and simpler way. Place the 
crystals in a bit of strong brown paper very loosely folded, and 
then take a hint from cook and use any good strong, thick-glass, 
round bottle as a rolling- pin. Of most convenient size and 
shape are the bottles in which soda water, lemonade, and similar 
aerated beverages are sent out, if only they can be obtained 
without embossed lettering on the outside. A stone ginger- 
beer bottle answers admirably, but of course is rather small {or 
convenient handling. P.M 

* * a * * 


INTENSIFYING SELF-TONING P.O.P.—It is of course well known 
that we can modulate the final colour of a self-toning P.O.P. 
print by a preliminary bath of salty water and so forth. But 
this command of colour range is not very great, so that any 
additional arrow to our quiver may be useful. Here is a method 
which I have tried on a self-toned print which was put straight 
into the hypo. This print was when dry of a somewhat, but by 
no means an objectionable, red colour. The print was put into 
a chromium bath similar to that used for bleaching and rede- 
velopment of negatives with a view to intensification. The 
following is a convenient stock solution which keeps indefinitely : 
Saturated solution, practically a 10 per cent. solution, of potas. 
bichromate 2 oz., hydrochloric acid 1 drm. То make a bleaching 
bath for negatives take 100 minims of this stock solution and 
add water to т oz. For prints I advise only half this strength; 
this acts slowly and gives a duller streaky-looking, half-washed- 
out effect but, given time enough—from 5 to 10 minutes—the 
result is uniform. The print being partly gold is only partly 
bleached or lightened. It must be washed till all yellowness is 
entirely removed from the paper. The white rebate margins 
of the print guide us in this respect. It is then redeveloped 
by any alkaline developer. Contrary to general notions, 
alkaline pyro is quite effective and gives a cool, slightly chocolate- 
brown colour, considerably less red than the original state or 
colour of the print. E. D. B. 

* * * ж * 

A MOUNTING METHOD FOR V.-P. PRINTS.—Many users of 
vest-pocket Kodaks, Ensignettes, and other small cameras 
make contact prints from the negatives, these being in them- 
selves large enough to be interesting, and though the primary 
purpose of the small negative is the production of enlarged 
prints, these smaller specimens may be little pictorial gems, 
and their producers have not the heart to burn or throw them 
away. The writer has for some time adopted the following 
method of mounting and storing these minor productions of 
photographic work. The prints are simply mounted in small 
numbers on a fairly stout piece of то by 8 mounting paper. А 
sheet of this size will generally accommodate about twelve 
small contact prints. The prints should be pasted on to the 
paper, grouping them as well as possible, having all in the 
same process on the same sheet, in order not to cause any lack 
of harmony through colours clashing. The sheet should have 
a sheet of pure white blotting paper laid over its face, and be 
placed under pressure for some hours. When removed each 
print will be found to be perfectly flat upon the mount. A 
number of these sheets may be stored in a portfolio. The 
above method offers one advantage when the prints are being 
viewed, as each individual print does not have to be held in 
the hand, and the beholder does not lose any part of the picture 
as when so doing. Each print is presented perfectly flat, and 
apparently gains in the matter of size in this way. R. M. F. 
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"QUALITY" AND “CONTRAST” IN BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS. 


IFFICULTY in securing even gradations and a perfect 
range of tone when making bromide enlargements 15 
a problem that frequently occurs. Itis not uncommon 
to find that a negative which gives a quite satisfactory P. O. P. 
print by direct daylight will persist in giving a harshly 
contrasted print when enlarged by artificial light. Here 
are two factors: viz., day v. artificial light, and contact v. 
enlarging. To take the last-named first. It may be quite 
likely to happen that we have a contact (small-scale) 
print in which there are no large patches of strong light and 
shade contrasts, but certain quite small strong contrasts, 
as, for instance, a sunlit ivy-covered wall. If now we 
enlarge these small black and white patches their augmented 
size forces them on our notice. They may be just as black 
and as white in both the pictures, but escape notice in the 
one case and compel attention in the other. Thus a bit of 
paper in the foreground of a street picture may be entirely 
unnoticed in the small negative until its presence is revealed 
by an ugly patch of meaningless white in the enlargement. 
The actual size. of a picture is an important factor in its 
success or failure. This by no means implies that the larger 
version is the better; the contrary is quite often the case. 
This is partly explained by what we have just mentioned, 
viz., the contrast effect as affected by size. (This has an 
important bearing on the making of enlarged negatives.) 


The Light Factor. 

The question of the illuminant has also to be considered, 
viz., day versus artificial light (gas, electricity, etc.). Hence 
for enlarging by selected (zenith) daylight we can use 
denser negatives than when using incandescent gas, for 
example. There is also another unsuspected cause of 
trouble to beginners, viz., the colour of the negative. Now 
most workers know that in general a pyro negative is 
more or less inclined to yellowness, as compared with, 
say, an amidol, metol, or quinol negative. This 1s apart 
from pyro stain. Hence if we enlarge by incandescent 
gas two equally dense negatives, one pyro, the other 
amidol, we should get a more contrasty print with the 
pyro negative. Further, pyro quite often imparts a 
slight yellowish stain to the gelatine of the negative— 
visible on the rebate. This may be so slight that we can 
only just see it, even when the negative is laid film down 
on a sheet of white paper. Yet with artificial light this 
pale yellow screen, for that is what it amounts to, can 
have an appreciable effect in prolonging exposure and 
accentuating contrast. At times one may deliberately 
impart a slight yellow stain by bathing a weak soft-con- 
trast negative in a little pyro and plain water. Harsh 
contrasts are often due to the negative being too contrasty, 
ie. over-developed. If this has been preceded by under- 
exposure the lack of shadow detail will make the harsh 
contrasts (of over-development) all the more noticeable 
and objectionable. Harsh contrasts may also be due to 
over-developing a print (enlarged) which has had its 
exposure cut a little too fine. If the developer is decidedly 
cold that would also seem to tend to contrasty results. 


Stained Prints. 

Prolonged immersion in the developer — especially 
dangerous when the quantity of sulphite or other preserva- 
tive 1s insufficient or the water contains a good deal of 
dissolved air—is usually the cause of stains in prints. 
Developers are advisedly prepared with water that has 
been briskly boiled for a few minutes, and then allowed 
to stand until cold (say 65 deg. F.). In general, bromide 
is not essential for bromide paper development. But if 
its presence is found to be imperative it should be reduced 
to the smallest serviceable proportions, as any excess is 
quite liable to yield a greenish print which, apart from 
sea pictures, is seldom acceptable. 


Flatness. 

Flatness is, roughly speaking, the opposite to harsh 
contrasts, and also is attributable in general to the opposite 
conditions tending to contrastiness, viz., over-exposure, 
under-development, thin negatives, and s» forth. But 
one all too often sees examples of dead, dull, flat prints 
which have a good deal of fog character as well. In 
many of these cases it is very difficult to diagnose the 
cause of the trouble without having a full knowledge of 
the conditions of their production. The following should 
all be considered as possible: (т) Flatness of the negative, 
due to over-exposure followed by little or much exposure. 
(2) Overstrong lighting in the case of a soft-contrast nega- 
tive, which with subdued light may give excellent results. 
(3) Over-exposure of the enlargement. (4) An over- 
energetic developer, due to an excess of alkali, lack of 
bromide, too high temperature. 

With regard to the flatness due to general fog there' are 
among others the following points to consider: (5) Excess 
of light, with a soft or thin negative. (6) Internal reflec- 
tions between the condenser and projecting lens. (7) 
Reflected light from the easel, light escaping from the 
lantern, unsafe dark-room light, stale or fogged paper due 
to damp, chemical fumes, etc. Ап unsuitable, over- 
energetic developer (see 4). 

The more rapid brands of bromide paper seem more 
prone to yield slight general fog than do those of normal 
sensitiveness. It is also more noticeable in the case of 
smooth than rough surface papers. 


Faulty Vignetting. 

Vignetting which shows too sudden transition from 
dark to light may be due in part to an unsuitable negative 
in which the background is decidedly dark, or a light ground 
into which dark objects project. But the chief factor at 


fault is the wrong use of the vignetter. It may be too 
near the paper, or more often insufficient movement of 


the vignetter has been applied during the printing. A 
litle experimental practice in employing the vignetter 
at different positions, in the degree and direction of its 
movement, and taking into consideration its size, will 
very quickly give the worker the needed hints as to how 
he can quite easily obtain his desired results. 
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snapshots for the 
lads at the front isamost 
admirable tonic, at least 
so I have found it. Mine 
is a difficult ,district to 
tackle: there are so few 
who want snaps, and they 
are so far apart, distances 
are great, and I have no 
bicycle; consequently 1 
can only get through one 
ortwo on a journey, and 
it is also a little difficult 
to make an appointment 
for exact time—but the dear souls who are waiting, to 
be '' took " are very good, willingly agreeing to such 
an arrangement as between 12 and I" 

At one house where this was done, and it proved 
to be nearer І than 12, I was greeted by, Oh, we 
thought you were never coming,“ and such a scurrying 
and running about, it was very evident the visit was a 
great event. 

At another house I found a charming young girl 
who had been described on the soldier’s application 
as his ' friend." Now when one's housemaid speaks 
of her '' friend ’’ one usually understands her to mean 
her young man, and I naturally expected that this 
nice young girl was Tommy's sweetheart. 

I was rather shocked to be told by her mother that 
she had never seen the young man, my sensation 
giving place to wonder when I gathered further that 
neither had the girl! The position became clear when 
they explained that he was one of the newspaper's 
lonely soldiers.“ 

The girl's father is a policeman, and I suppose his 
entire house would go on a patch 20 feet by 15, and his income 
(well, what does a Bobby get ? I don’t know); but here are 
his wife and daughter sending out cakes and sweets, mufflers 
and smokes, and better still, home letters to this lonely lad. 
They showed me a letter from him of which they are justly 
proud, thanking them for a parcel of such things. I honestly 
felt that the little bit I was able to do was a poor showing in 
comparison with theirs. 

One outing was very interesting—all the subjects were married 
women with babies, increasing in arithmetical progression as 
I went on. The first had one, the second three, the third five, 
the fourth seven. I was pleased I had no more on that day, 
as I should have wanted a wide-angle lens for the next. 

The husband of the mother of seven was an army baker at 
Rouen. On my arrival mother was not quite ready for me, 
so showed me into the front room, about eight feet square. Inan 
armchair sat a boy of about ten, looking very unhappy, and 
in the window, each on another chair, sat a pair of twins of 
nearly two. Two other girls were fussing round, one with the 


SNAPSHOTS 
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SOME EXPERIENCES. 
By WALTER BENINGTON. 
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advisable even 
with a 2 B lens on 


a reflex, and the 


group was finally 
taken with critical 
neighbours as on- 
lookers. 


But the cream of 


the whole business 
is afterwards, when 
Tommy sends his 
letters of apprecia- 
tion ; they are 
worth having, and 
amply repay for 
any amount of 
trouble, and that 
generally is not 
much. 


twins and the 
other with the 
baby. One was 
sent out for the 
eldest girl, who 
was working for 
a local doctor. 
She had abso- 
lutely refused 
to be photo- 
graphed, but 
mother had just 
as positively insisted and I should think mother had a 
heavy hand on occasion. 

When Millie was fetched from the doctor's she had to 
get ready. While we waited mother explained that Arthur 
had a bad sick-headache. 
pore boy." I recommended a diet of hot water for a 
day; he certainly looked very green, with purple 
round his eyes, but wanted to be included in the 
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group. 
At last all the children 
were ready, dressed in their 
best ribbons, overalls strip 
off, and the only thing t 
was to find a place to display 
them. I felt like the show- 
man's elk in the story. 
Absolutely the only place 
was the back yard—it often 
is so in this kind of work; 
so here mother was put оп 
a chair with the baby, the 
two eldest girls took each а 
twin, and the rest crowded 
in where they could find a 
space. The camera was set 
up on a tripod—I always 
take a tripod, it is often 
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THE HOUSE OF A MECCA PILGRIM. 


BY 
ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


This picture was exhibited at the 
London Salon of Photography. 
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A WELSH GIRL. pv HUGH CECIL. 
From “ Photograms of the Year 1915." 
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BACIO DELLA LUNA, BY MISS WILLIAMINA PARRISH (St. Louis, U.S. A.). 
From “ Photograms of the Year 1915." 
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COLONNADE, MORNING, FIELD MUSEUM. BY C. W. CHRISTIANSEN (Chicago). 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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LECTURE. 


By GEO. H. RYDALL, 
B.Sc. 
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AMATEUR photo- 
graphersare frequently 
asked to give lantern 
lectures, and  some- 
times the task is un- 
dertaken in a very 
light-hearted spirit. 
but at the end of the 
lecture the photo- 
grapher may feel that 
it has all been a mess. 
and а good photographer does not 


like making a mess. He usually 
wishes to do himself credit, and to 
exhibit a number of excellent slides, 


but to feel that the effect has been 
“flat” is certainly disappointing. 
And often the lecture might have 
been a great success if only the 
would-be lecturer had made him- 
self acquainted with the essentials of a good lantern lecture. 

It does not follow because a photographer has a number 
of lantern slides that he can give a lantern lecture. People 
who know little about either slides or lecturing, though, often 
think that the possession of the former guarantees the possession 
ofjthe qualities required for the latter. 

In a lantern lecture the lecturer and the lanternist have to 
work together. А large number of slides is usually dealt with, 
the time devoted to the use of each slide being short. А lantern 
lecture may be very instructive ; it may simply give impressions 
or help to put ideas in proper perspective. Certainly during 
a lecture something must be developed, and the pictures must 
help to develop that something," else the exhibition of the slides 
has been in vain. А great mass of material has to be dealt with 
in a comparatively short time, and very skilful treatment is 
necessary in order that the relative values may be properly 
assigned to different portions of this material. 

When a lantern lecture is being given, the lecturer is dependent 
ой some operator for working the lantern, and the success or 
failure of the lecture depends to some extent on the lantern 
operator. А clumsy operator may easily ruin a good lecture. 

Since the lecturer is not operating the lantern, he must know 
the order in which the slides are going to appear on the screen. 
The slides will have been previously arranged for the lecture 
in the required order. This order may be committed to memory 
or a list of the slides in the order may be at hand for the lecturer's 
use. It is not a difficult matter for the one who is using the 
slides to commit such a list to memory, and it is very advan- 
tageous to do so. Unfortunately, efficient lanternists are not 
always available, and the lecturer has often to put up with ’a 
very indifferent exhibition of his slides. Delays at the lantern 
cause gaps. There may be a blank screen for some seconds, 
and when the picture appears it may be the wrong way up, 
which causes further delay. The lecturer has unfortunately 
to be prepared for all this and must be able to prepare the 
audience during these blanks" for the picture which will 
shortly appear. It is under such conditions that the advantage 
of knowing the order of the slides is made evident. It follows, 
of course, that the slides must be arranged at the lantern so 
that the order is absolutely fool-proof. If not, something may 
happen which is very amusing to the audience but somewhat 
disconcerting to the lecturer. 

The signal to adopt by the lecturer to inform his operator 
when to change the slide is a matter of importance. It cer- 
tainly should not be a verbal one. The best is an electrical 
aignal, which, so far as the audience is concerned, is a silent one. 
The lecturer operates a '' push " which is attached to a flexible 
connection between him and the lanternist, the connection being 
attached to a piece of apparatus somewhat similar to an electric 
bell apparatus without the bell. "With a good dry battery, this 
apparatus can easily be rigged up and the lanternist hears a 
buzzing sound when the lecturer signals by pressing the push.“ 
A movement of the pointer used by the lecturer in a particular 
way will be sufficient to an observant lanternist, and in addition 
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to being simple is also good as a signal, and properly carried out 
is unobtrusive. 

A lantern lecturer should always be provided with a suitable 
pointer for use in connection with the pictures on the screen. 
Опе sees various implements including broomsticks, walking- 
sticks, and window rods, pressed into service for this purpose. 
Some people seem to think that it does not matter what is used, 
but the user of such objects looks paltry and helps to spoil a 
lecture. Little refinements do much towards giving tone to a 
lantern lecture. ( 

А lecturer’s reputation is made or marred by the lectures he 
gives, and he cannot be too careful in his preparation. Besides, 
to deliver a badly prepared lecture is an insult to an audience. 

A lantern lecture should never be read. If a person cannot 
give a lecture without reading it he should not attempt to lecture. 
Notes may be used, but the use of these should be slight and 
unobtrusive. If a lantern lecture is properly prepared the slides 
will be ample notes. Slides which have been carefully thought 
about will prove sufficient reminders when projected on the 
screen, and projected in proper sequence should serve the purpose 
for which they are desired. I believe an American audience 
will not tolerate a lecture which is read, and when Mr. Harry 
de Windt first lectured to an American audience in New York 
his host probably did him an incalculable kindness by susrep- 
titiously depriving him of his very voluminous notes previous 
to the lecture. 


Royal Photographie Society. — On Tuesday, January 25, 
Dr. С. Atkin Swan will give a lantern lecture entitled Round 
the Mediterranean and the Near East.“ 

Messrs. Rajar, Limited, of Mobberley, recently held their 
annual social gathering of employees, over two hundred being 
present. Music, games, and dancing occupied the evening. 
The programme was a very attractive production, being pro- 
duced on bromide card with a dainty little vignetted view (a 
photograph of a pretty corner in Mobberley) on the front page. 
The whole of the printing was carried out by the staff. 


Some remarkable trick photographs, by Mr. J. E. Austin. 
F. R. A. S., F.G.S., appeared in the Sketch for January 12. Each 
scene depicted includes four or more figures, every one of which 
represents the same person, namely, Mr. Austin himself. For 
instance, one photograph shows a card-player playing against 
himself with his own ghost as accomplice, while asleep in 
another chair. The photography has been so cleverly carried 
out that the results are extraordinarily convincing. Ап article 
dealing with the production of photographs of this character 
appeared in the 1914 Christmas Number of THE A. P. 

Snapshots from Home.—Proposed formation of a ''Snap- 
shots Club ” at Liverpool.—Following the example of London, 
Secretary W. Hughes held an at home in the lecture room 
at the Liverpool Central Y.M.C.A., Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, 
on Thursday, January 6. The gathering, which was ably 
presided over by Mr. C. Hodgson, of Bootle, was a very repre- 
sentative one, being attended by a number of members and 
friends, many of whom came especially to town from out- 
lying districts. League Secretary W. C. Thorn was present, 
and addressed the guests, who evinced great interest in some 
enlargements of ‘‘ snapshots from home," and a series of 
lantern slides which he exhibited. Ап excellent musical pro- 
gramme had been arranged by Mr. E. J. Allan, general secre- 
tary of the Liverpool Y.M.C.A., and was carried out by all the 
artistes concerned in a way which won great appreciation and 
applause from the assembled guests. During the evening it 
was decided to hold at an early date an exhibition of '' snap- 
shots from home taken in Liverpool and district, and a 
proposal to form a permanent Snapshots Club holding 
regular meetings and embodying a class for the instruction of 
non-photographers and beginners was adopted with enthusiasm. 
This is an excellent idea which other centres might well adopt 
with advantage. Great credit is due to Liverpool for being 
the first to propose it. A highly successful and enjoyable 
evening closed with an '' auction of forms remaining on hand. 
and the whole of these were quickly bid for by a number of 
members who undertook to deal with them. 
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A DARK-ROOM LAMP. 


NLESS a good price is paid for 
one, it still seems impossible to 
obtain a cheap and satisfactory working 
dark-room lamp. The truth of the matter 
is, low-priced lamps are generally made 
too small to possess the features which 
are absolutely necessary to obtain a 
good steady light with freedom from over- 
heating and all bad fumes. Like most 
amateurs, when I first started photo- 
graphic work I speculated in one of these 
cheap lamps, the behaviour of which 
soon caused it to find a place amongst 
those articles not made for service. In 
the place of this lamp à home-made one 
was constructed of much larger size 
and possessing the features which experi- 
ence had shown to be wanting in the one 
bought commercially. Although a good 
many years have passed by since this 
lamp was first constructed and brought 
into use it still remains the only one that 
finds a place in my dark-room. The 
lamp was made quite simply, and with 
comparative ease, out of a Hudson's 
soap box and lid, measuring about 154 in. 
long, 7} in. wide, and 61 in. deep. Both 
the box and lid were in excellent condi- 
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tion, and cost about one penny. The 
following constitutes the order and method 
of working when constructing the lamp. 

First, to form a ventilator for air to 
pass through to the illuminant or lamp, 
a small shelf was cut to the shape shown 
by fig. 1. This shelf was fixed inside 
the box at т in. from the floor or bottom 
of the box, as shown by an arrow on fig. 2. 
When completed and in use the lamp 
rests upon this shelf or second floor of 
the lantern. 

To make room for the ruby window, 
a square opening, 44 by 41 in., was next 
cut in what had been the bottom of the 
box, as shown by A and B on figs. 2 
and 4. Next, with thin nails of suitable 
length, the lid of the box was carefully 
nailed on (see fig. 3). When nailing the 
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Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
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lid on, every care was taken to avoid 
splitting the wood in any way, which 
would have been a source of trauble 
afterwards when making the door, etc. 

To form a door to the lantern for 
lighting up the lamp, taking it in and out, 
and so forth, an opening measuring 
84 by 41 in. was marked and cut in what 
had been the lid of the box, as shown by 
C on fig. 3. The door was fixed on to 
the box with a small pair of hinges as 
shown. 

For air to pass through under the 
shelf and up to the lamp, three small 
holes of square shape, and measuring 
1] by 3 in, were cut next near to the 
bottom of the box, as shown by shade 
on fig. 3. To make an outlet for the 
escape of heat, etc., given off by the 
lamp, a round hole of 2 in. diameter was 
sawn in the top of the box, as indicated 
on fig. 5. To prevent light escaping 
through this round hole into the darkened 
room, three pieces of wood, about } in. 
thick and 1 in. wide, were cut and nailed 
on the top at the edges of the box, where 
shown by arrows on fig. 5. Fora covering 
a piece of tin was then cut to size and 
nailed on and over these three pieces of 
wood, with a number of little nails, as 


shown on fig. 6. The heat, etc., escaping 
out of the Jantern through this outlet 
takes place at the top and back of the 
lantern where shown by shade and marked 
with an arrow on fig. 3. 

To make the carrier D (see fig. 7), which 
holds and in which the ruby glasses 
slide to and fro, a piece of thin three- 
ply wood was cut to measure тт in. long 
and 6 in. wide. Afterwards, at two 
inches from one of the ends, a square 
opening, 34 by 31 in., was cut, as shown 
by Eon fig. 8. To form F С, two narrow 
pieces of wood, $ in. wide and тг in. 
long and ] in. thick, were next cut. 
These two pieces of wood were nailed on 
lengthways at the edges of fig. 8, as 
marked by arrows on fig. o. To form H I, 
two pieces of thin wood т in. wide and 
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6 in. long were next cut. These two 
pieces were nailed on to the carrier at the 
ends where shown by arrows on fig. 7. 
To form J K, two other pieces of wood 
of the same width and thickness were 
cut to measure 9 in. long. These two 
pieces were then fixed on to the carrier 
lengthways, as shown by stars on fig. 7. 
To keep the ruby glasses from slipping 
out of the carrier, two small holes were 
bored in the centre of the two end pieces 
H and I. Into these two holes movable 
pins were inserted, the pins being formed 
out of a couple of fairly long thin nails, 
The carrier now in the completed stage 
was fixed on to the lantern box by nailing, 
two fairly long thin nails being driven 
through the lantern box and into the 
carrier from the inside of the lantern. 
On the inside of the lantern two thick- 
nesses of yellow paper, the kind used by 
paper manufacturers for packing large 
sheets of bromide paper in, were glued 
at the edges and 
pasted over the 
opening cut in the 
lantern box and 
marked B on fig. 
7. Inside the car- 
rier D two squares 
of glass were in- 
serted, one of 
orange and one of 
ruby, each mea- 
suring 41] in. 
square, as shown on fig. 7. For plate 
development the two sheets of yellow 
paper, one orange glass and one ruby glass 
in front of all form a good safe light 
to work by for all kinds of plates, 
excepting, of course, panchromatic. Ifa 
brighter light is desired for the develop- 
ment of the slower brands, the piece of 
orange glass can be slipped on one side. 
For bromide paper development the ruby 


glass can be slipped aside and use made 
of the light passing through the canary 
paper ‘and one piece of orange glass. 
This combination gives a good safe light 
for bromide paper work, and allows of 
it being carried on in comfort. It also 
answers well for lantern-slide work. 
If for any special reason two glasses of 
the same colour were required for use, 
it would be a simple matter to withdraw 
one of the pins at the ends of the carrier 
already described, take out one of the 
glasses, and insert another one to match 
the one left in the carrier. 

For making exposures when bromide 
printing, my own practice is to open the 
door at the back of the lantern and place 
the printing frame generally twelve 
inches off. This method of making 
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exposures I have found a very convenient 
one, and one that answers quite satis- 
factorily in practice. If a light over the 
whole of the room is desired, an opening 
4 in. square can be cut in either one or 
both sides of the lantern, as indicated by 
L on fig. 4. Into either this or these 
openings a piece of ruby glass can be fixed 
with glued strips of opaque paper. Inside 
the lantern and behind the ruby glass 
one or more thicknesses of yellow paper 
can be fixed in the same manner as pre- 
viously described for the front of the 
lantern. 

For the purposes of illumination a 
small lamp such as generally sold for 
hanging on a wall, and costing 84d. 
complete, is made use of. To allow of 
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freer ventilation, which means а more 
steady light, and freedom from flaring up 
and setting the lamp alight on the outside 
after being lighted some time—which is 
generally the bugbear of oil dark-room 
lamps—the top of burner was removed 
and the perforated metal disc, shown by 
fig. 10, taken out, the top of the burner 
afterwards: being returned to the same 
position as before. Instead of using 
the tall chimney which is customary on 
this kind of lamp—which of course would 
be very awkward in a lantern of this size— 
a much smaller and shorter one is em- 
ployed, such as generally made for use 
on small hand lamps and costing about 
one penny each. The smaller chimney 
was made to fix on by squeezing the part 
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around and outside the burner to a smaller 
size. When lighting the lamp for use 
in the lantern, the flame is turned low 
to commence with, and left to burn up 
to the height desired by its own heat. 
By paying attention to these points 
enumerated, a good steady light is ensured 
that will burn for some hours at least 
without attention, and a freedom from 
the old customary evils generally asso- 
ciated with oil dark-room lamps. In the 
working details described, mention should 
have been made of the lantern box being 
covered all over with opaque paper to 
make it quite light-tight ; this should 
be done before fixing on the ruby glass 
carrier D. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Continuity of Subject. 

Admiration can be the only summary of the 
members’ criticism of the syllabus of the Oldham 
Equitable Photographic Society, which has been 
designed and executed by one of the members, 
Mr. Wilfred Hill. It is a charming design in black 
and white, which has been photographed down to 
postcard size and neatly mounted in double leaflet 
form. Its local character is enhanced by the 
inclusion of a woodland glade in the design; nor 
is its excellence depreciated when one comes to 
analyse the subjects set out week by week until 
the end of March, the last event being for arranging 
summer rambles. An example of how the con- 
tinuity of a syllabus may be maintained is given 
in this one. First we have '' Lantern Slide Making," 
then Tue A. P. slides, followed a week later with 
three members’ lecturettes each of twenty minutes’ 
duration, the following week Pictorial Photo- 
graphy," and a week later there is an exhibition 
with pictures at six o'clock and slides at eight. 
Just a word on these home-made syllabuses, which, 
are to be commended not only on the score of 
economy but also on that of utility. 


An Advertising Syllabus. 


The Oldham syllabus will be shown with pride 
by every member to every other person he meets ; 
and is not this what the Oldham Society mostly 
wants? А good many societies have at least one 
artist member who is capable of designing the club 
syllabus or year-book, and if he were approached 
would no doubt be glad to do something in this 
direction. As I have pointed out, it is not costly, 
it is certainly photographic in the truest sense, and 
as an advertising medium to get new members has 
several good points to commend it to more general 
adoption. As far as 1 know, there are only about 
five societies who have prepared such a home-made 
programme already, so the idea has the merit of 
freshness, or at least has not been worked to death. 


Don’t Push ! 

Someone at Dewsbury waggishly said that the 
local society was noted for their ''push." Now, 
exactly what was meant depends entirely on the 
point of view, or on the accents on the phrase. 
Anyway, there has been held the annual meeting 
of the Dewsbury Photographic Society, when the 
almost perpetual president said he wished to be 
relieved of his honourable position, and Mr. Garside, 
the many years secretary, most positively said he 
would not accept his duties any longer. I have not 
told you who the retiring president is? Well, I 
thought everyone knew who the perpetual president 
was. However, you know Albert Lyles, of the 
Dewsbury Society—everybody in Yorkshire does. 
Changes there were to be, so Mr. Herbert Day was 
elected the president and Mr. Albert Lyles was 
pushed“ into the office of secretary. He laments, 
Somebody had to do it, so now you know." Nothing 
more to report from that annual meeting, everything 
being amicable, and the slight loss on the year is 
expected to be made up next year. By the way, 
the new secretary's address is Birkdale Road, 
Dewsbury. 


Lectures in Autochromes. 


The first meeting in the new year of the South 
London Photographic Society was held on a recent 
Monday, when Mr. J. McIntosh, F.R.P.S., delivered 
his autochrome lecture on *''The Thames from 
Source to Sea.” Mr. McIntosh was received with 
enthusiasm by a very good attendance of members, 
who followed with interest his remarks and the 
beautiful set of autochrome slides which were dis- 
played. Starting from the spring at the very source 
of the river, Mr. McIntosh led the members through a 
beautiful panorama down to the sea, ending up at 
Ramsgate. 


Club and Latchkey for 6/- ! 

'The syllabuses I have seen issued with the advent 
of January are certainly on a better all-round scale 
of excellence than some I saw at the beginning of 
the winter session. Many societies who only issued 
a half-season's syllabus have gained confidence as 
the session developed, and hence the improvement. 
The Accrington Camera Club has just issued a very 
good one filled to the end of March. This society 
has rooms at the Market Chambers, which are always 
at the disposal of the members, who can also have a 
locker for another shilling a year. This is excep- 
tionally nominal when one points out that the sub- 
scription and a latchkey are only six shillings per 
annum. I often think the members of these fortunate 
societies do not quite appreciate their privileges. 
In the larger towns and cities one pays that amount 
for the lecture list only, and if any workroom facili- 
ties are possible it is at a much greater cost. 


What is Your Limit ? 

The Accrington Camera Club are asking for new 
members from Accrington, Church, Oswaldtwistle, 
Clayton-le-Moors, Huncoat, and Baxenden. These 
places appear to be the scheduled area of the society's 
influence, and its propaganda extends to these towns. 
Most of these names are familiar to me as stations 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and I 
think I remember a society at Church. The Accring- 
ton Society, however, claims Church, and I would 
strongly urge every society just to fix up the places 
and towns that come within its influence, and try, 
and work them up for new members; but whatever 
they do let them try to avoid overlapping; it is 
much preferable to keep at home and federate with 
neighbours. In your syllabus do as Accrington 
has done; name the places you consider your own 
area, and go for these places. I have frequently 
been asked advice on joining a society, and unless 
the inquirer’s address is the same postal town it 
is difficult, at a distance, to locate his home society. 
No such difficulty exists if the syllabus names such 
and such towns, villages, and districts. Secretaries, 
please take note. 


A Greenock Syllabus. 

Now is the time to join the Greenock Camera 
Club, for they have made the concession that 
members joining at once may for a subscription of 
6s. 6d. have all the privileges of the club until March 
13, 1917. Now is therefore the best time to apply, 
particularly as this is one of the clubs I have just 
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been referring to. With club rooms at 21, Kilblain 
Street, it is open to members daily, all the}year 
round, from seven in the morning to ten-thirty at 
night, with lockers and such like working conveni- 
ences. А good syllabus of plain fare is provided, 
and with true Scottish sense a members' exhibition 
on February 17 is also included, together with an 
annual competition for a Bryce plaque. Pr 


The Pictorial Aspect of Photography. 

" The Pictorial Aspect of Photography” was 
reviewed at some length by Mr. Alfred Werner in a 
paper on the subject at the meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Ireland, in Dublin. Invention,” 
said he, is the soul and essence of all art," and he 
endeavoured to show to what extent it may be 
brought to bear in photography, for after all the 
similarity of conditions in photography and painting 
became more evident as one's interest in the subject 
grew. It had often been argued, remarked Mr. 
Werner, that there was no poetry in photography, 
and he was sorry to say it received much of the 
blame which should fall on the shoulders of its 
opponents. Idealisation by photographic means 
was an absurdity, as it included the introduction of 
extraneous art; but the form of poetry which 
photography required was that which was essentially 
naturalistic, and such as is found mingled amongst 
the daily occupations and accidents of life. Mr. 
Werner was prophetic, for he believes we shall see 
the time when the painter and the sculptor would 
unite to recognise the artist photographer as their 
kinsman. In certain instances that has already 
occurred, but of course as yet is not general. 


The Midland Portfolio. 


Appreciation of the newly introduced competi- 
tions of the Midland Photographic Federation was 
evident at the Gloucester Photographic Society, 
for after having had the Federation slides on view 
they devoted the rest of the evening to the ceremony 
of presenting to Mr. J. T. Reynolds, the hon. 
treasurer of the society, the premier award of the 
Midland Federation for the best print sent in for 
the portfolio by a member of a federated society. 
The award takes the form of a handsome moulded 
pane] mounted on a wood stand. Naturally Vice- 

resident Mr. R. Read expressed the club's grati- 
cation that a member of the Gloucester Society 
should be the first winner, and, needless to add, 
congratulations were showered upon the fortunate 
winner from the whole of the membership. 


Bristol Awards. 

President Fisher, of the Bristol Photographic 
Club, made a very effective address recently on the 
subject of pictorial photography in general and the 
work of the members of that society in particular. 
It was a fine and topical introduction to the presenta- 
tion of the awards in the portfolio competitions 
recently closed. He announced that medals had 
been awarded to Messrs. W. J. Tily, J. Gordon, J. 
Cooper, and A. Westlake. In summing up he urged 
that a permanent record of good work would be an 
asset to the club, and in some measure would com- 
pensate for the inevitable disappearance of good 
workers. 
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ROM quite thezearly days of photo- 

graphy down to the present time 
home portraiture—family portraiture, as 
it is sometimes called—has always been 
one of the most attractive applications of 
the camera, and it probably will always 
continue to be so. Photographic por- 
traiture has been. compared to playing 
the violin ; it is easy to produce a result, 
but difficult to obtain one that is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Here are two prints of the home or 
tamily portrait class. One comes from 
England, the other trom Ireland. Each 
is entitled ‘‘ Grandma," and one could 
easily imagine the two sitters were sisters, 
though it is not at all likely they are 
known to each other. | 

Now both these two prints at once give 
the impression that they are excellent 
likenesses. Anyone knowing either of the 
originals would probably at once Say, 
“ Oh, that is So-and-so—just her look." 
This is, as far as it goes, all very satis- 
factory. Many painters as well as photo- 
graphers cling to the false and illogical 
Notion that the first essential in a portrait 
is “ art.” On the contrary, the first 
and essential business of a portraitist is 
to portray the original.] His business is to 
set forth a certain person, an individual. 
Each human being is a separate, unique 
entity—no matter how very much he or 
she may. resemble some one else. It is 
this individuality underlying true por- 


A.—GRANDMA. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By C. Lofmark. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


traiture which gives it its chief value and 
interest. Of course if the portrait is a 
picture (“ pictorial ’’) as well as a likeness, 
so much the better. But a good likeness 
although a poor picture is still 
a portrait, while a good picture 
without the likeness is not a 
portrait. | 

Here the beginner needs а 
word of warning, viz., that 
a likeness, no matter how good 
by itself, does not make a 
satisfactory portrait. It may 
catch the eye and the mind 
just for a moment, but the 
effect does not last. It is not 
enough to show us something 
which recalls the original, a 
slate and pencil caricature 
may do that; we also want 
to be told something about 
the character of our sitters. 

Tocatcha facial resemblance 
is usually very easy, but to 
present individual character is 
quite another thing. Now in 
both these beginners’ prints no 
doubt we have quite good 
likenesses, the personal friends 
of these sitters would recognise 
them at once ; but regarded as 
pictures they are not quite 
зо satisfactory. 

In the case of example A 
the sitter is in direct sunlight, 
with the result that some of 
her features cast rather sharp- 
edged dark shadows. Por- 
traiture in direct sunlight is 
not impossible by any means, 
but it calls for considerable 
technical skill and pictorial 
taste and judgment to accom- 
plish satisfactorily, and therefore is likely 
to be a rather serious handicap for the 
beginner. Direct sunlight falling on the 
face of a sitter is very likely to make that 
sitter screw up the eyes as a protection 
against the strong light and induce a 
fixed and staring expression. The strong 
contrast of the direct lights and cast 
shadows is likely to yield a hard-featured 
result. 


In exa;nple B we again see the effect of a 
strong side lighting, but here we do not 
get the same strongly delineated cast- 
shadow effect about the face. The con- 
trast of the strong side light on the hair 
with the deep shade on the greater part 
of the face is too marked to be pleasant 
and seems to suggest an abnormally 
dark complexion. А strong-contrast side 
lighting of this kind also greatly tends to 
give a lumpy appearance to the features. 
It is curious to notice that any strong- 
contrast lighting serves to emphasise 
the character of the face; thus a thin, 
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liny face becomes more liny and hard, 
while a flat face becomes rounder and 
more lumpy. 

In example B the body is leaning back 


By S. B. Patrick. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


rather too much, so that the photograph 
half conveys the suggestion that the sitter 
is falling backwards. In both cases the 
background is a little unrestful to the eye, 
but in this respect we often see much worse 
examples. Example A suggests a nega- 
tive that has been fairly well exposed 
but rather over-developed, while the 
negative of B is probably under-exposed, 
with the result that the darker (shade) 
side of the figure is too vaguely defined 
and too much blended into the adjacent 
parts of the subject. 
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YX VERY photogra 
= N “| pher requires to use 
>) М, lenses or a lens, 
and if he aims 
) ас doing anything 
more than  press- 
| ing the button there 
are certain points 
which he should 
understand. He need not possess 
the ability to make involved cal- 
culations, nor need he dip deeply into 
optical intricacies. But he ought 
to know the focal length of his lens, 
the marking of the stops and {һе 
meaning of the F-ratio marks, the 
effect of stops on definition and ex- 
posure, and the reasons for these 
effects. This knowledge enables any 
worker to use the lens or lenses more 
intelligently, and is a first step to 
further knowledge which will be 
acquired as one’s requirements and 
experience increase. 

Perhaps the most important points 
about a lens, assuming that its quality 
is satisfactory, are its focal length and 
its rapidity. To understand the mean- 
ing of focal length (sometimes in- 
correctly called focus) let us look for 
a moment at fig. r, which shows us at 
L the section of a simple lens such as 
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Fig. 1. 


that in a reading glass. We will 
imagine that this lens is held up so 
that the rays of the sun will pass 
through it, these direct rays being 
indicated in the diagram by the space 
marked P. R. The letters Р.К. signify 
parallel rays, i.e. rays of light coming 
from a very distant source of light. 
When these rays pass through the 
lens they are bent (except the ray 
which passes exactly through the centre 
or axis of the lens), and soare brought 


to a point at F. This point is called 
the focal point or the focus. The rays 
which are being brought together to 
the focus are marked С.К. to indicate 
converging rays. If we hold a sheet 
of paper at F we shall find there will 
be a bright spot of light due to the 


measurement is made from the dia- 
phragm. Look for a moment at fig. 2, 
which shows a double lens with the 
diaphragm between the two glasses. 
The distance from the diaphragm to 
the focal point FP is the principal 
focal length marked PFL. 


Fig. 2. 


whole of the rays falling on the lens 
—which might be two inches in 
diameter—being concentrated on the 
tiny point F. Not only would’ the 
point F be very bright but in summer 
time it would be very hot and indeed 
only a second or two would be needed 
to burn a hole through the sheet of 
paper. It is because heat as well as 
light is concentrated that we get the 
name focus, which is 
simply the Latin word 
for '' a hearth.” 

The distance from 
the lens, measuring 
from the dot, to the 
point F is the focal 
length of the lens, but 
the image at F must 
be the image of a 
point of light at a 

very great distance from the lens, sup- 
posing the sun itself is not used. 

In an ordinary way we may focus 
on some distant object, say half a 
mile away, something like a church 
spire or a flagstaff, and with small 
lenses any error introduced into our 
result will be microscopic, in fact far 
less than the errors of observation 
and measurement. 

In the case of an ordinary photo- 
graphic lens, which is a doublet, the 


There are a great number of methods 
of measuring focal length, but this 
simple one will give a result quite 
accurate enough for everyday pur- 
poses, so long as the lens is symmetrical 
ornearly so. Butin one or two special 
cases the measurement must not be 
made from the diaphragm. For ex- 
ample, with the Cooke or the Aldis 
lens, one must measure from the front 
surface of the front glass. 

Now that we know all about focal 
length we shall be better able to 
understand something about stop 
values. Most British lenses have the 
stops marked on the F-ratio system. 
A ratio is a proportion, and the F- 
ratio system shows the proportion 
existing between the stop and the 
focal length. Of course the most 
convenient way of measuring the size 
of a round hole is to measure its 
diameter, and having done this we 
can say how many times the diameter 
wil go into the focal length of the 


lens. We have made our diagram 
fig. 2 show this graphically. As we 
have already stated P.F.L. is the 


principal focal length or equivalent 
focus of the lens. The diaphragm is 
shown, as is the lens as a whole, 
in section. The eight circles represent 
the diaphragm aperture, going exactly 
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eight times into the focal length. So 
it is quite clear that we can express 
the size of this stop by saying it is 
focal length divided by 8''; or we 
l length 
Jora g 2, Which 
would mean exactly the same thing. 
But we want to abbreviate still 


further, p using the 


letter F to indicate focal length. 
Sometimes it is more convenient to 
print it F/8. 

А point that sometimes puzzles the 
beginner is this: that while F/8 may 
require say I second exposure, F/16 
requires 4 seconds, though 16 is 


might put it thus, 


SO we write 


double, not four times 8. We have. 


just pointed out that we measure a 
hole by taking its diameter, but when 
we consider the volume of light that 
will pass through a hole we must 
take its area. Look for a moment at 
fig. 3, taking the squares first. We 
have a large square made up of four 
smaller squares. Suppose the large 
square is a window measuring two 
feet in each direction, and that each 
of the small squares is a pane of glass 
one foot square. It is quite obvious 
that if we reduce the size of our 
window from two feet square to one 
foot square (by pasting brown paper 
over three of the panes) we shall 
only get a quarter of the light into the 
room, though we have halved the 
diameter of the window. 

Now look at the other part of fig. 3, 
the circles, and it will be clear that 
though no one has yet squared the 


Fig. 3. 


circle just the same state of things 
exists, and obviously each of the small 
circles is a quarter of the area of the 
large circle. So long then as we use 
the F-ratio method of stop marking 
we must remember that it is the 
diameter we divide into the focal 
length, but that the relative exposures 
are proportional to the squares of 
these diameters. 


Thus: 
F/ 8 requires 8x8 = 64 or I approx. 
F/11 їз II XII =I2I or 2 P 
F/16 E I6 x 16-256 or 4 Е 
F/22 „  22x22-4840r8 £ 


Why is it necessary to use a smaller 
stop when using good modern lenses 
which give such fine definition at full 
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aperture ? This is a question often 
asked. The explanation is that no 
lens will define distant and near 
objects at the same time on the ground 
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that shown by the black inner dot 
at B. 

The use of the stop in this way is 
to obtain “ depth of focus.“ 


— 


Fig. 4. 


glass. The nearer the object ap- 

proaches the further will the ground 

glass have to be moved from the lens 

in order to get a sharp image. Т.ооК 

at fig. 4. Р is the image of a point 

of light near to the camera, say the 

flame of a candle shining through a 

pinhole in a black card. Рт is the 

image of another such pinhole placed 

at a greater distance from the camera. 

GG is the ground glass receiving 

the sharp image P, and gg is the 

ground glass receiving the image 

PI. But when the ground glass is at 

gg we shall get a blur of P. The size 

of the blur is shown by the ring at B. 

Now let us put in the stop S. This 

cuts off a good deal of 

the light, of course, and 

narrows down the beams 

of light forming the 

images Pr and P. The 

narrowed beam forming 

the image P we have 

shown by rather heavier 

lines. Note that where 

these lines cross gg 

they are much nearer 

together, that 15 the 

bundle of rays is a thin- 

ner bundle than that 

passed by the unstopped lens. The 

black dot in the centre of B shows the 

thickness of this thinner bundle and 

shows that in this case a blur has been 

lessened from the size of the outer 

ring at B to the size of the inner black 
dot. 

No difference has been made in 
PI, which was sharp to begin with, 
but of course if the ground glass had 
been placed at GG stopping down 
would have lessened the blur at Pr, 
which would have been at С. 

Actually in focussing two such 
points the practical worker would 
place the ground glass midway be- 
tween GG and gg, and so would 
share the blur between P and Pr, 
and each blur would then be half 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 
Articles fore Beginners published in previous 
ais ue inclu t. amon; other subjects : 
“ What Hand Camera shall I Buy? 
* How to Develop." 
* More About Development." 
* Some Hints on Indoor Work." 
“How to Work with a Stand Camera." 
* Using a Convertible Lens." 
“Indoor Portraiture.” 
'* Treatment of the Background." 
*Trimming and Mounting Prints." 
“Modification of Negatives.” 
“ The Truth about Panchromatics." 
“ The Hand-stand Type oí Camera." 
“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing." 
“How to Photograph a Print or 
Drawing." 
More Hints on Picture Copying." 
„Notes on Exposures for Beginners.“ 
“Controlling a Negative." 
Improving Prints.“ 
“The Lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures.” 
“ The Reflex Camera.“ 
The Point of View and the Rising 
Front.“ 
Some 
graphs.” 
'" Some Open Landscape Work.” 
Photography in the Woods.” 
Photographs in the Garden.“ 
'" Focal-plane Photography.“ 


Hints on Animal Photo- 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained, price twopence each, cn 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C, 


To Buy. Sell, or Exchange 


a camera, lens, or accessories, 


see Supp. p. 6-7. 
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| to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query or Criticism th hide: 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. Query чө F 


Prints Sticking to Glass. 


Can you tell me the reason why prints stick to 
glass on which they are squeegeed? 1 have 
polished the plates with French chalk. Any 
means of taking them off when they stick? etc. 


A. M. B. (Glasgow). 


As long as gelatine is in a water-soluble 
condition it is more than likely to stick 
to a water-wet surface. If, however, you 
so harden the gelatine—by formalin or 
chrome alum, for instance—that it is 
not water-soluble, the conditions for 
stripping are favourable. This is the 
theory crudely stated. The practical 
application is (1) to let the prints dry 
thoroughly in the open, then wet them 
for a few minutes only, and lightly 
squeegee; (2) to harden the gelatine 
with formalin or chrome alum; (3) to 
use one of the special glazing prepara- 
tions sold by Rennt Vanguard, 
and other firms. Prints sticking to glass 
when quite dry can only be removed 
after soaking plates and prints in cold 
water for some hours. 


Diaphragms. 


With lens having stops marked 4.5, 5.6, 8, 11, 
16, 22, 32 I want to find the point on the scale 
which corresponds to diminishing or increasing 
the exposure by one-half, etc. 

C. W. (Tunbridge Wells). 


As you say that you only need accuracy 
sufficient for practical purposes, pro- 
bably it may be near enough if you take 
the midway point on the iris ring scale 
between any two stop numbers. You 
can, however, arrive at a rather more 
accurate result which, if conducted quite 
carefully, should give you a reading 
which is a little less than 4 per cent. 
error, or say 1-25th of the exposure in 
theoretical excess. Of thin stiff card 
cut a wedge-shaped piece, getting the 
margins (EE, FF in diagram) as straight 


as possible. Now insert the wedge into 
| x ER. 

| 
VVV 


the stop opening set at F/8, for instance, 
until the edges of the opening just touch 
the edge of the card wedge at B and A. 
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AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


The points are marked on the wedge 
with a very finely pointed pencil. Next 
the iris is closed down to F/ 11, and the 
diameter of this opening again taken on 
the wedge at DC. The lines AB and 
DC must be parallel. Then draw XY 
midway between AB and CD, and of 
course parallel to them. Now obviously 
XY is the mean of AB and CD, or XY= 


с And AB? =2CD2. 


stop is to be of time or exposure value 
Ij times DC, then its length (call it ZZ) 
would be ZZ? = 3 DC?. If we compare 
77. and XY the error or difference is very 
approximately that just stated, so that 
this cardboard wedge method is ''as 
near as need be for all practical pur- 
poses. 


If our new 


Gaslight Prints. 


Will you please tell me why I cannot get good 
black and white tones with enclosed gaslight 
rints, which look to me rather faint. The 
ollowing is my m.-q. formula, etc. 


W. B. K. (Paddington). 


Both of the prints of the standing 
man seem to have been over-exposed, 
i.e., over-printed. This tends to flatness 
and a poor colour. The standing-lady 
print is the best of the three. It may 
be that m.-q. does not suit this particular 
brand of paper. We incline to prefer 
amidol or amidophenol for black and 
white prints, either gaslight or bromide. 
Try the following: Water 4 oz., soda 
sulphite (crystals) 90 gr., potass. meta- 
bisulphite 10 gr., potass. bromide 2 gr., 
amidol or diamidophenol 12 gr. Only mix 
as much as you are likely to use within 
a day or two, as it does not keep well 
and works better in every way when 
fresh. 


Various Topics. 


(1) When I sent a print to be criticised I was 
told not to use fancy mounts, but I notice that 
artist professional photographers use them. 
(2) What is metol poisoning ? (3) I heard that 
a certain developer caused dryness of the hands. 
Would this be harmful or cause breakings out ? 
(4) I have a collection of cuttings from THE 
A. P. ; what is the best way of keeping them ? 
(5) Do you find rytol cause staining? (6) 
Can a vest-pocket camera be used for enlarging ? 


M. S. (Bournemouth). 
Please note and obey our rule as to 
writing on one side of the paper only. 
(r) In artistic matters it is chiefly a 
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question of cultured taste. The more 
attention attracted by the mount the 
less there is left to be given to the print. 
(2 Metol is the name of a developing 
agent, which affects the skin of some 
(not all) people, causing sore places, etc. 
Ап article on this subject appears in 
“А. P." of January то. (3) This query 
is too vague; we can offer no opinion 
on hearsay matters. (4) Vide “ A. P., 
р. 354, October 12, 1914. (5) Rytol in our 
hands gives excellent negatives without 
any stain. (6) The camera that takes 
the negative can be used for enlarging 
that negative. 


Copying—Enlarging. 


I have a quarter-plate bromide print from 
which I want to make a quarter-plate negative 
for enlarging. The print is from combination. 
of three negatives. have quarter-plate hand 
and stand camera, also quarter-plate enlarger. 
Is magnesium preferable to daylight ? Please 
advise as to exposure. Would it be advisable 
to make another stronger print for copying ? 
etc. E. M. S. (Bath). 


Please observe our necessary rule as 
to writing on one side of the paper. 
Your procedure is first to make a nega- 
tive from the picture with the camera, 
and then enlarge this with your enlarger. 
Magnesium offers the great advantage 
of constancy; i.e., with the same condi- 
tions (e.g., distance, stop, quantity of 
magnesium, etc. you can get the same 
exposure. But with continually varying 
daylight this is a pure gamble. As the 
conditions may vary so very greatly, 
all we can do is to offer a suggestion only 
for a first trial. Suppose your ground- 
glass image is about half the size of the 
original picture, stop F/8, plate of “ ordi- 
nary class. Focus by aid of candle or 
lamp light in darkened room, i.e., blinds 
down. At two feet from the lens and 
in line with the front board of the camera, 
on the right-hand side burn one foot of 
magnesium ribbon, and then the same 
quantity from a similar position on the 
left-hand side. Develop this negative 
fairly fully, avoiding extremes. This will 
then tell you whether twenty-four inches 
of ribbon (in two equal lots) is too much, 
too little, or just right. Do not trouble 
to make a strong print until you are 
quite sure that the print you have will 
not serve your purpose. 
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A Look Back. 


Willingbody had promised to develop it for me, and I really 
did not see why he should not. He had one or two of some- 
body’s else’s to develop at the same time—how they do pile 
it on to a good-natured honorary secretary, to be sure! The 
club lounge is a pleasanter place than the dark-room, although 
every photographer, of course, makes the profession that life 
only reaches its sublime hours under the ruby lamp. Well, 
Willingbody seemed to be fond of sublime hours, and I never 
grudged him their possession. And while I heard from the 
dark-room adjacent the splish-splash of water which indicated 
that the ritual was beginning, I took up from the table an old 
frayed volume which Willingbody had been studying, and within 
a minute some sixty years or so had been chopped off this end 
of existence. 


Sixty Years Ago. 


They must have been jolly days for photographers who 
lived sixty years ago. The volume which I took up was a 
magazine dated 1855, and along with literary and philosophical 
subjects, it devoted a good deal of attention to photographic 
matters. In those days it was customary to speak of the magic 
lanthorn. Photographers used saccharised plates and cyanogen 
soap, while amber varnish was very much in request. Опе 
correspondent complains that his amber varnish would never 
work. The chloroform seemed unable to resolve any of the 
resinous qualities of the amber, and then he adds that the amber 
used consisted entirely of the broken mouthpieces of meerschaum 
pipes. Does this mean that our grandfathers vented their 
ill-will on Lady Nicotine when sensitising operations did not 
come up to schedule; or did they make a sacrifice of the pipe 
deliberately owing to the charms of this new flare, Mademoiselle 
Photographie ? 


Cradle and Pram. 


That photography in those days was in its infancy is proved 
by the fact that there are various references in those old journals 
to cradles and perambulators. The cradle was a bath for nitrate 
of silver, but the perambulator was something much more 
complicated. Ап ingenious inventor of 1855 tells us how he 
had mounted his camera on а piston rod working through an 
axle. This axle carried a pair of light wheels about four feet 
in diameter, and the handle which was hinged on to the axle 
could be clamped at any angle, and formed, together with the 
wheels, a tripod stand. The chemical and plate boxes were 
suspended on spring supports beneath this travelling carriage, 
and the whole thing ran so lightly that a child could trundle 
it. Its great advantage, said its introducer, was that it enabled 
one to dispense with the assistance of country louts, who were 
occasionally pressed into carrying one's apparatus, and were 
wont to conceive such an attachment for it that when they 
made off the apparatus made off also. Probably it ultimately 


found its way into a furniture dealer's emporium as a four-post 
bed. 


A Boom їп Collodion. 


The thing which pleased me most in this old volume, however, 
was an idea which is capable of many modern applications. 
It is brought forward by a correspondent of those old days who, 
like the ancient Athenians, had a mania for taking up every 
new thing that came along. It was just at that time that the 
collodion process had burst upon a startled world, and accord- 
ingly everybody became engaged in bringing out a new collodion. 
According to the advertisements of the time, whose genuineness 
was beyond all question, each new collodion would bear com- 
parison with any similar preparation for sensitiveness and ten- 
acity, and for the way in which it would ensure delicacy of 
detail, purity of white, and a general tone hitherto unequalled. 
There was the collodion of Bland and Long at ninepence an 


ounce ; there was Horne's iodized collodion, with 

which you could obtain instantaneous views and 

portraits in from three to thirty seconds according | 

to the light; there was Thomas's collodion, 

and Wood's, and Diamond's, and Maxwell Lyte's—in fact, 
the man who had not brought out a new collodion was looked 
upon as a freak of nature and despised accordingly. ! 


Mixed Up, 


This particular writer of sixty years ago tried them all. 
Each collodion formula as it came along was submitted to his 
crucible, with the result, inevitable in human affairs, that some 
proved to be very good, while others, like the German exchange, 
fell short of the mark. But our grandfather was a genius. 
After he had used the various samples—fourteen of them in all— 
he took the residues of each, and jumbled the whole lot together, 
giving it, he says, good and repeated shakings. Then he allowed 
the mixture six months to settle down, and it proved the best 
negative collodion he had ever met with. There is here surely 
a hint for dealing with the present multiplicity of development 
and other formule. Make up each different formula separately 
with meticulous care, then lump them all together in one mighty 
cauldron, stir well, and allow them to rest, and sample the result. 


It may astonish you .... But here is Willingbody with my 
negative, which he says is a beauty. 


Unavoidable. 


I have come round to the belief that there are some people 
who are pictorialists simply because they cannot help it. The 
fates are against them. They are to be pitied rather than 
condemned. Опе gentleman was introduced to a photographic 
society the other night as a member of the Stock Exchange 
and a Justice of the Peace. If anything might be expected 
to cut the nerve of pictorialism it is this combination. And 
when we heard that his picture de luxe was secured by putting 
his hand out of the window of a moving railway carriage and 
snapping the midnight sun in northern Sweden, we felt that 
here at least we might give up all fears of a pictorial outbreak. 
But that was just what happened. The pictures secured 
under these circumstances—the moony sun, the downy clouds, 
the trees that were neither here nor there, the effect of phantas- 
magoria and Whistlerianism—was unspeakable. The Salon 
should be possessed of his name and address at once. 


Not Pictures. 


It is not pictures that are wanted, but simply plain, honest, 
straightforward snapshots. Extract from letter of the 
honorary secretary of a local * Snapshots from Home League. 

Not pictures, if you please, 

But snapshots, straight and plain, 
Something for your careless ease, 
Not a paradox to tease 

Some poor Simple Simon's brain ; 
Not pictures, if you please, 

But snapshots, straight and plain. 


Honest as the blust'ring breeze, 
Honest as the jovial sneeze, 

All straightforward, open, sane, 

Nothing subtle, nothing vain, 
Not pictures, if you please, 

But snapshots, straight and plain. 


Something that the mind can seize, 
As the pollen by the bees, 
As the keyholes by the keys, 


Not pictures, if you please, 
But snapshots, straight and plain. 
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BY H. P. DINELLI. 
The original, a bromide print (9 х 6), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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As briefly mentioned last week, it is proposed to 
hold the special competition for Colonial and Overseas 
readers again this year, and we 
^ THE A. P." COLONIAL hope that pictorial photo- 
COMPETITION AND graphers in all parts of the 
EXHIBITION. Empire will take note of the 
following particulars and send 
along entries in due course. 
be sent, and they may be of any size and by any process. 
They need not be framed, but should be mounted. The 
awards will consist of THE A. P. AND P. N. bronze 
plaques and certificates, with two silver plaques for 
workers who have won bronze plaques in previous 
Colonial competitions. A special award, consisting of 
any one of the Editor's exhibition pictures reproduced in 
THE A. P. during the preceding twelve months is also 
offered for the best collection of pictures sent by a 
Colonial society. Individual prints in such a collection 
will be eligible for the plaques and certificates. No 
coupons or entry forms are necessary. The closing date 
for the receipt of pictures is June 24. The prize-winning 
and other entries will be exhibited in the A. P. Little 
Gallery during the summer, and we trust that our 
readers overseas will help to make the exhibition as 
great a success as on previous occasions by submitting 
examples of their latest pictorial work. Entries should 
be carefully packed and sent to reach the Editor, A. P. 
AND. P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., not later 
than June 24. 
ооо 
Although dust is not quite so virulent an enemy to 
the photographic worker as was the case in the old days 
of the collodio-albumen process, 
there are many troubles due to 
dust, and this more especially 
when the dust is made chemically 
active by the careless spilling of solutions on the floor. 
We know of a case in which an ideally dustless state 
of things was realised by the conversion of an under- 
ground vault into a dark-room, the arched roof, 
with its central ventilating shaft, and the stone steps 
giving the place almost the aspect of an old Mamertine 
dungeon. Apart from dustlessness, perhaps the most 
considerable advantage was a nearly constant tem- 
perature all the year round, so that the dark-room 
appeared pleasantly cool in summer and warm in 
winter; moreover, developers and solutions always had 


DARK-ROOMS AND 
DUST. 
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Any number of prints may 
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the same activity. Still, a countervailing disadvantage 
was that dark slides and fine woodwork could not be 
left in the vault for many days owing to the slightly 
damp condition of the atmosphere, and, further, the 
stock of plates and paper required protection against 
damp by the use of tin boxes that closed perfectly. The 
even temperature was, however, very favourable as 
regards the preservation of sensitive material. An 
American authority, writing on dark-room construction 
and the avoidance of dust, emphasised the advantages 
of rounding off or filleting all corners, whether of floor, 
ceiling, or shelves, so as to make it easy to sweep and 
wipe out the last traces of dust. 


ооо 

The notice issued by the Platinotype Company to its 
customers and the press will prove of considerable 
interest to all users of this 
beautiful process. Application 
to the Government has been 
necessary for a permit to continue the use of platinum 
for coating the papers. In the meantime, owing to the 
uncertainty of the amount of platinum available for 
other than Government requirements, regular users of 
platinotype are strongly urged to try the other produc- 
tions of the Platinotype Company, ''Satista" and 
“ Јаріпе Silver." These papers are made in various 
grades, and any one accustomed to printing in platino- 
type will find the manipulation of ''Satista " so similar 
to the older process that there will be practically no 
difference whatever either in working or in the results 
obtained. Prints on ''Satista" are extremely difficult 
to distinguish from platinotype at its best. It has the 
further advantage that it prints in about one-third the 
time and is lower in price. Japine Silver," which is a 
printing-out paper with a vellum surface, also gives 
remarkably fine results. 

o O 9 

Mr. Martin- Duncan, whose exhibition at the Royal 
Photographic Society is noticed on another page, gave 
some hints as to his technique for 
marine photography at the meet- 
ing of the society when the ex- 
hibition was opened. He finds it 
all important to use isochromatic plates for this class 
of work, and extremely desirable to have a plate of very 
fine grain. The plate sensitive to green is an advan- 
tage, because there is nearly always a greenish tint in 
the water, and if one is working below the water in 
shallow pools a green-sensitive plate is of special value. 
He uses pyro-soda developer according to a formula 
which will give the longest possible range of gradation. 
Mr. Martin-Duncan prefers the stereoscopic image 
whenever possible, utilising a Verascope with an attach- 
ment for microscopic work. As regards objectives for 
ordinary photomicrography, it is noteworthy that, apart 
altogether from the question of national prejudices or 
patriotic inclinations, he declares that certain lenses of 
British make are far superior to the much-vaunted 
German lenses, and he speaks as one who has tried 
both and is able to give reasons for his preference. 


HAVE YOU OBTAINED 
YOUR COPY OF 


* PHOTOGRAMS of the YEAR ”’ 
YET? 


PLATINOTYPE PAPER. 


PLATES FOR MARINE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR BROMIDE 


IN 


THE DEVELOPER. 


ш HAT is the price of bromide of potassium 
to-day? " we asked quite recently at a 
well-known stores. Four shillings and 
sevenpence for a two-ounce bottle," was 

the reply. The price before the war for the same 
small quantity was sixpence, or 3d. per ounce as against 
3od. per ounce. Although it is generally advocated 
that development should be conducted without bromide 
in the developer at all, there can be no doubt of the 
advantages, particularly in bromide paper printing, 
that this useful salt offers. Its present high price 
may perhaps stimulate some readers to make careful 
experiments with substitutes, and to give others the 
benefit of their observations. In the meantime a few 
notes may prove useful. 

On the principle that any plausible theory is better 
than none at all, we may as well start off with the 
following. Free potassium bromide in the developer 
at starting forms with the silver bromide of the plate 
(in some way altered by light action and forming the 
latent image," whatever that familiar phrase may 
really stand for) a combination which is less readily 
acted on by the developer, and so restrains, or, as 
some prefer, "retards" the developing action, for 
a while at any rate. It thus holds back, as it were, 
the developer from responding to general feeble light 
action (which otherwise develops into fog") until 
the developer has operated on the parts more strongly 
acted on by light. Thus we can see how in a certain 
sense a restrainer slows a plate's speed. But this 
phrase is very often seriously misunderstood, for any 
practical slowing of the plate by bromide calls for much 
more bromide than is needed to keep down fog. 

The next point is that with many present-day plates 
and a suitable pyro-soda developer there is no fog 
worth considering (theoretically every plate gives 
some fog). Some plates, however, require a little fog 
restrainer. 

The following have at some time or other been sug- 
gested as restrainers ; the quantities are said to be 
equivalent to I gr. potass. bromide : 


Sodium chloride (table salt), from 3 to 5 gr. 
Ammonium chloride (sal ammoniac), from 2 to 


б chloride, I-Toth gr. 

Zinc chloride, 4 gr. 

Acetic acid, 10 minims. 

Boracic (or boric) acid, 3 drops of I in 30 solution 
to т oz. developer. 


The first on the list (table salt) is worth a careful 
trial. Copper chloride and acetic acid both have a 
softening action on gelatine, and may be regarded with 
caution. 

Some years ago there was much talk of the use of 
potassium ferrocyanide (yellow prussiate) as prevent- 
ing fog and also giving strong density. This may be 
worth trying for such work as copying black and white ' 
originals, maps, plans, diagrams, tables, etc. It is 
said to work well with either pyro or hydroquinone. 
The strength suggested is about 20 gr. per ounce normal 
developer. 

Citrates. 

We now pass to another restrainer of special interest 
and properties, viz., citric acid and citrates. 

Probably most readers know that it is not much, if 
any, use adding potassium bromide to the developer 
when once development has started, but in regard to. 
the citrates the case is “ quite other." This is explained. 
on the theory that the citric acid (citrates) converts. 
the ordinary alkaline developer into a physical developer 
by dissolving some of the silver which is not wanted’ 
in some places, and depositing it in other places where 
light action has been considerable. Twenty years ago- 
it was common knowledge that cases of extreme over- 
exposure could be more reliably saved by soda citrate 
than potassium bromide. 

One reason why the citrates passed out of use and’ 
favour was their tendency to grow a ferment, mould, 
or fungus (Saccharomyces mycoderma, one of the yeasts): 
which decomposes the citrate in carbonic acid and. 
water. But this growth is slower in strong than weak. 
solutions, and can be prevented by the addition of a 
little salicylic acid. It is, however, better to dissolve: 
only small quantities at a time so as to have fresh. 
solutions. Unfortunately, the more familiar citrates. 
of soda, ammonia, and potassium are somewhat 
deliquescent, so must be kept well corked in a dry 
place. 

Citrates as retarders were introduced, we believe, by 
Mr. Watmough Webster some thirty years ago. 

Roughly stated, about 5 gr. of citrate (any of the 
three just mentioned) would be a normal dose per ounce 
of developer. 

Preparation of citrates from citric acid is quite a 
simple matter. Citric acid is dissolved in warm water 
and then the alkaline salt added a little at a time until 
the solution is neutral to litmus paper. In } oz. water 
dissolve 72 gr. of powdered citric acid, then add slowly 
some one of the following salts until the acid is neutral- 
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ised : Soda bicarbonate, about до gr. ; or soda carbonate 
(crystals), 145 gr.; or potass. carbonate, 90 gr.; or 
strong liquid ammonia, 65 minims. Make up the bulk 
to I oz. with water; you then have approximately a 
IO per cent. solution. 

About І fluid dram added to І oz. of normal developer 
would be an average quantity. (Citric acid gives the 
characteristic acid flavour of lemons, limes, etc.) 


Руго with Citric Acid.! 

If our brand of plates is very nearly fog-free, and we 
are anxious, to get clean negatives for enlarging or 
slide making, it will probably meet our needs if we 
introduce a little citric acid in the developer, where it 
will first act as an acid preservative, and then in the 
mixed developer serve to keep the plates fog-free. 

Here is a reliable formula: (A) Pyro 20 gr., soda 
sulphite (crystals) 40 gr., citric acid 5 gr., water to I oz. 
(Dissolve the sulphite in 4 oz. water, add the citric 
acid, and then the pyro, and make up to т oz. with 
water. Use water that has been boiled and allowed to 
stand till cool.) (B) Soda carbonate (crystals) } oz., 
soda sulphite (crystals) 3 oz., water to IO oz. 

For outdoor work use т dram A plus т oz. B; for 
indoor work, portraiture, etc., } dram A plus І oz. B; 
for strong-contrast negatives, 2 drams A plus т oz. B. 
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(A little of the citrate solution may be added when 
copying black and white subjects.) 


Reminders. 

(т) Beginners may be reminded that a plate is more 
sensitive, i.e., likely to be fogged (by dark-room light, 
for instance), when it is dry than when it is wet. (2) 
It is most important to shield the plate from all light 
whatever, at anv rate until development is well started ; 
the beginning of development is the most critical. 
(3) Fog may be the result of bad keeping of plates, too 
warm developer, too much alkali in developer, as well 
as defective dark-room light, also light while in the 
camera; e.g. sun on lens, internal reflections from 
bellows, leaving plates in holders, etc. (4) If by due 
care you can get a negative practically free from fog 
without using a restrainer, it probably will prove a 
better printer, though it may not look so pretty as 
one obtained with bromide, etc. (5) If only you carrv 
on development long enough, you are pretty sure to 
get some fog with any plate, whether you use a re- 
strainer or not. (6) The two most important points 
are, to spare no trouble to get the exposure as ideallv 
correct as possible, and to let the plate be little exposed 
to dark-room light of anv kind, safe or otherwise, until 
it is fixed, or at any rate in the fixing bath. 


“SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME." 


OMEONE has said that there is some work connected 

with the war for everyone to do, and that those who cannot 
juin the fighting ranks can help to encourage the men who 
have done so, and also help in the alleviation of suffering. 
One sphere of such beneficent activity was the subject of 
an address to Huddersfield photographers at the Y.M.C.A. 
rooms. The lecturer, Mr. W. C. Thorn, is connected with 
the headquarters of the Y.M.C.A., and it is under his care 
and guidance that the Snapshots from Home League has 
grown to such large proportions. 

Mr. Thorn said that one of the great objectives ог the V. M. C. A. 
in the war was to keep the ties between the soldiers and their 
homes as strong and as real as possible. Men were encouraged 
by the free provision of writing materials to write frequently 
home, and the Y.M.C.A. was now giving away three millions 
of pieces of stationery at a cost of /1,000 every week. (Applause.) 
Their workers had noticed how the men treasured any link, 
such as a photograph, with their homes, and hence the formation 
six months ago of the League with the object of supplying 
free to the men at the front snapshots of their loved ones. 
The applications from the men numbered 55,000, and in addition 
there were numerous applications from relatives at home. 
Altogether 200,000 men had received snapshots through the 
scheme. They had 10,000 amateur photographers and secre- 
taries in 250 towns. The League had spread to Australia and 
South Africa, and would shortly be at workin Canada.  Arrange- 
ments were now being made to furnish photographs to the 
prisoners of war in Germany. The lecturer emphasised the 
splendid opportunity which the League gave the churches of 
keeping in touch with the men who bad gone from their midst. 
The churches, brotherhoods, etc., had a chance of keeping in 
touch not only with the men, but also with the homes. The 
value of this side of the work had been fully endorsed by Dr. 
F. B. Meyer, the president of the Christian Endeavour movement ; 
the chairman of the International Committee of Brotherhoods ; 
and the national secretary of the Church of England Missionary 
Soctety. ' 

The lecture was made more interesting by the exhibition 
of lantern slides illustrative of the Y.M.C.A.'s work amongst 
the soldiers in France. On the walls were exhibited enlarge- 
ments of many capital snapshots taken by membersof the League. 

Mr. J. W. Scholefield, secretary of the Huddersfield Y. M. C. A., 
spoke on the value of the work from the standpoint of the 
Y.M.C.A. camp workers. He mentioned that over 150 snapshots 
had been sent from Hudderstield, and they now had over fifty 
workers. He invited more photographers to join the branch. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND MARINE BIOLOGY. 
MR. MARTIN-DUNCAN'S HOUSE EXHIBITION. 


R. F. MARTIN-DUNCAN, who is foremost among our 
natural history photographers, has brought together an 
interesting exhibition at the Royal Photographic Society's 
house in Russell Square. Its purpose is to demonstrate the 
application of photography to marine biology. In the case of 
many examples of natural history photography, however 
interesting and beautiful the results may be, it is difficult to 
see how they can be put to any advantage other than that of 
widening the extent of human knowledge as to the forms and 
phases of natural life. In the case of marine biology, however, 
it is otherwise, for the whole study is of great economic im- 
portance, seeing that upon some such study depends the conser- 
vation of one source of our national food supply, and the 
welfare of one of our great national industries, the sea fisheries. 
The photographs in Mr. Martin-Duncan’s collection reveal 
the habits, growth, and migrations of the various forms of sea 
life. When these do not appertain directly to the marketable 
fish, they are nevertheless of importance, because the minute 
organisms upon which camera and microscope have been directed 
constitute the food supply of the fish which, in their turn, form 
human food. Mr. Duncan, in his scientific quest, has not 
been oblivious of the pictorial interest of his subject, and his 
feathery sponges and flower-hke anemones and bits of coral 
have evidently been chosen and grouped with an eye to artistic 
effect. Many of the records are photomicrographs, the tour 
de force in this direction being a picture of the '' plates and 
anchors '" taken from the skin of a sea-worm, and making a 
perfect geometrical design. 

Here also are star fishes, prawns, shrimps, and crabs. The 
last-named supply an instance of protective colouring, for 
even the observer of Mr. Martin-Duncan's photograph has to 
look at it a long time before he is able to see the shore crab 
resting among the pebbles. Nor can one quite acquit either 
the sea creatures or Mr. Martin-Duncan of a sense of humour. 
Those pictures of the octopus, the cuttlefish, and the ray seem 
to have plentiful possibilities of fun. The lobster, too, will 
make himself a fool for you on occasion. Mr. Martin-Duncan 
says that in order to pose the lobster you have only to hold 
it by its tail, and then with the fingers of the right hand gently 
sweep up and down the carapace and abdominal segments, 
whereupon the crustacean soon ceases to struggle and becomes 
perfectly inert, remaining motionless in any position, however 
ridiculous, in which it is placed. This should be kept in mind 
for next summer’s seaside visit. 
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Most serious camera users, especially 
those who devote their time largely 
to the wide department of natural 
history work, must have been struck 
by the marked separation between 
normal photography (that is, every- 
thing from views to natural size results) 
and micro. work. 

There are many subjects which 
await recording by photographic means, of a size requiring 
the use of a pocket lens to examine closely in the hand, 
and yet which are too large to be ordinarily classed as 
micro. subjects. 

Many  photomicrographers seem to overlook the 
existence of such objects, and are often without any 
experience in the recording of them, especially as the 
majority of them are opaque and must be photo- 
graphed by reflected light, in contrast to the sections or 


The Subjects—Life Size. 


semi-transparent objects mounted as slides which are so 
frequently used in micro. work. 

In the majority of books on photomicrography only a 
passing reference is usually made to working by the light 
reflected from solid objects, as in the case of normal camera 
work, while without some little special fitment it is not 
easy for the ordinary photographer to accomplish much 
in this direction. 

In extension of my own flower photography, I not 
infrequently wish to record the 
smaller parts thereof, such as 
the anthers or nectaries, while 
the recording of the varied 
shapes of seeds is a department 
of immense interest. 

Associated with horticultural 
work, the photography of pests, 
often of small size, such as the 
mustard beetle, turnip fly, and 
similar small creatures, requiring 
from two to fifteen diameters . 
magnification, caused me to 
evolve a simple plant“ for the 
work, a few notes upon which 
may be of interest to other photo- 
graphers. 

We will assume that the sub- 
ject to be photographed is a 
small beetle one-sixteenth of an 
inch long, set upon a tiny 
piece of white card or pith. 

My experience, in the absence 
of the electric arc, leads me to 
believe that no satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained in this 
“ high-power " photography by 
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IGH-POWER" PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By REGINALD A. MALBY, F.R.P.S. 
Special to The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


the use of artificial light, since with ten to fifteen diameters 
magnification the exposure is so long that the heat from 
the illuminant is liable to cause movement of the subject, 
by contracting a delicate membrane or. the support upon 
which the object may be mounted. 

In addition considerable difficulty often arises due to 
the reflection from any glossy portion, coupled with hard . 


Pineshoot Moth. 


shadows beneath the creature, even when two or more 
sources of light are employed. 

Having ruled out artificial light, we come to daylight. 

If the specimen is set up in the vertical plane, as, say, 
in copying a print with a short-focus lens, and а magni- 
fication of three or four diameters, the camera front will 
be so close to the beetle that little or no light reaches it 
except from the sides and top, principally the latter, 

This leads 
to hard, dark 
shadows ap- 
pearing where 
the extremity 
of the legs of 
the insect 
touch the card, 


Asparagus Beetle. 
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softening and widening as the leg rises to the junction with 
the body. 

Evidently if an ordinary camera is to be used some sort 
of tapering projection to carry the lens must be employed, 
and even then the shadows due to the extreme top light 
are objectionable. 

After several experiments I decided upon a vertical 
camera, placing the subject in a horizontal position. 

This arrangement, if used in a fairly evenly lighted, 
glass-sided building, entirely does away with the objection- 
able shadows from the legs of such an insect as that de- 
scribed, while when working upon such subjects as seeds, 
where roundness is desirable, the necessary modelling 
can be secured by controlling the light falling upon one 
or more sides, and in such cases it is often preferable to 
arrange the seeds upon a sheet of glass an inch or so above 
the '' background," which latter is, of course, also placed 
horizontally, thereby showing up the outline of the seeds, 
instead of them being buried in the shadow caused by 
contact with their support. 

As I desired my camera to rise and fall, that is, to ap- 
proach and recede from the object (in my case a readier 
arrangement than the reverse, of making the object carrier 
the movable portion), I secured a very long camera bellows, 
extending to some 3 ft. 6 in. (see illustrations below). 

This was fastened to three travelling frames, D, one at 
each end and one in the middle, to keep the bellows in 
shape, and be in effect the front and back of my camera. 

These frames were grooved into a baseboard, B (nota 
very accurate definition, as the frames work on the side 
of the latter), and were clamped into any desired position 
by the milled-headed screws, H. This arrangement gave 
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The Apparatus, Front View. 
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me my varied extension, which with any given lens con- 
trols the magnification. 

As the focussing of such a camera is governed by the 
distance between the lens and the object, the whole camera 
carrying the lens must rise and fall. 

This movement I secured by taking a piece of wood, K, 
14 in. thick by 6 in. wide and 4 ft. long, and grooving its 
two edges. About this grooved piece I constructed two 
closely fitting boxes or sleeves, C, arranging for a pro- 
jection on the interior edge of each to fit into the groove 
previously referred to in K. 

These sleeves, C, when sufficiently waxed, ran smoothly 
up and down the 4 ft. piece, K, and could be fixed at any 
point by means of the thumbscrews, A. . 

For the suspension of the whole in a vertical position I 
erected a strong wooden tripod the necessary height to 
give me what '' play " I required. 

To the upper part of this tripod I bolted my vertical 
piece, K, and to the sliding sleeves, C, screwed the frame 
or baseboard, B, carrying the bellows. 

It wil now be seen that the camera can be lowered to 
any required amount (a temporary support was originally 
provided, in case of need), but that as soon as the releasing 
thumbscrews, A, on the sleeves, C, were freed, the weight 
of the whole had to be borne by the operator. 

This I overcame by attaching a strong gut line to the 
upper sleeve, C, on the side opposite the camera, taking 
it up to a high point on the tripod, where it runs over a 
pulley-block, J. To the free end I attached a counter- 
balancing weight, I, graded so nicely that upon releasing 
the thumbscrews, A, already mentioned, the camera 
remains stationary, or, by the touch of one finger, will 
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rise or fall with the greatest ease to the desired position. 

As the square frame, D, forming the front of the camera 
cut off a good deal of light when the lens was fixed directly 
thereto, I fitted into it a wooden panel, and from the centre 
of this front projected for 12 inches a tube, E, 3 in. dia- 
meter. То a wooden block, F, at the forward end of this 
(with a round hole in its centre), I screwed the lens flange, 
taking great care that the surface of the lens was parallel 
to the sensitive plate, while a slot, С, in the block F, 
(immediately behind the lens), carried my “ K filters. 

The focussing screen and dark slide were fitted in the 
usual way to the rear bellows frame, D, thereby completing 
the long-extension camera. 

90 as to readily centre the subject on my plate (a matter 
demanding some delicacy of touch when magnifying 
fifteen diameters), I constructed upon a drawing board, M 
(fixed to the tie-bar, L, bracing two of the tripod legs, 
and immediately below the camera), two small travelling 
platforms, O and P, O moving from right to left, and P 
from back to front. 

By this means it is possible to vary the position of the 

object in any desired direction. А refinement I am hoping 
to add is the control of this while looking down upon the 
focussing screen. 
. By means of a few pencil marks upon the baseboard, B, 
it is easy to “ set" the camera so as to obtain, with any 
given lens, a definite amount of magnification, so that to 
record some small object it is only necessary to centre 
it upon the ground glass (by adjusting О and P), bring 
down the camera till critical definition is obtained, when 
after stopping down (usually to F/32, or F/44, as the 
depth of definition is' limited when magnifying), and 
inserting the filter, if the subject demands it, the exposure 
(which has been previously ascertained by the meter, and 
the magnification allowed for) can be made. 

A matter of vital importance in connection with erect- 
ing and using a plant for work of this character is 
that vibration, of the slightest degree, will interfere with 
the definition, often very seriously. 

In an experimental stage I suspended my sliding camera 
from the strongly timbered roof of my glass building. 

For some time the results were quite good, then in 
some mysterious way the negatives made on certain days 
lacked crispness. After considerable trouble I found that 
the results coincided with either windy weather or times 
when the air was puffy, showing that the vibration set 
up by wind pressure, even on a low and strongly built 
studio, was sufficient, when magnified, to mar the wcrk. 

This difficulty led me to the erection of the tripod form, 
rising from the floor, and nowhere in contact with the 
building itself, and provided it is firmly put together and 
the whole allowed to соте to rest " before the exposure 
is made, normal climatic conditions do not affect it. 
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A Great Photographie Sale. — A sale of photographic materials 
that should on no account be missed by our readers is announced 
by Messrs. Boots. This enterprising and reliable firm is fol- 
lowing its regular yearly plan of recalling all last season’s photo- 
graphic stock from its hundreds of branch shops in all parts 
of the kingdom. This stock is perfectly sound and as good as 
new, but is being sold off, as it is Messrs. Boots’ policy to start 
each season with a perfectly fresh outfit at each branch. The 
stock that is withdrawn is therefore in no case more than a 
year old, and this, as our readers are aware, means that it is 
practically equal to new goods. The materials (plates, papers, 
chemicals, sundries, etc., etc.) are now offered at bargain prices— 
less than cost price—and every reader of THE A. P. is advised 
to write without delay, stating his requirements. Owing to 
the extent of the stock and the rapidity with which it will sell, 
no catalogue is issued, but it is a case of first come first served. 
An inquiry directed promptly to the Central Depot, Boots 
Photographic Sale Department, 57, Farringdon Road, London, 
E. C., mentioning THE A. P. and giving a list of suggested 
requirements, will, we are sure, bring a response entirely satis- 
factory to the inquirer. 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi) —On Thursday, 
February 3, Mr. F. Martin-Duncan will give a lecture entitled 
Nature's Masonry and Nature's Ruins." The next house 
exhibition will be one of oil-transfers, by Mr. J. H. Anderson. 


Royal Photographie Society. — On Tuesday, February t, a 
lecture entitled“ First Steps in Photography with the Micro- 
scope will be delivered by Mr. Ernest Marriage. 


We are advised that, beginning with the January issue, 
the Photographic Times (of America) will be incorporated with 
Popular Photography, the monthly journal recently introduced 
by the American Photographic Publishing Co. of Boston, 
Mass. 

Hackney Photographie Society’s annual exhibition will be 
held in the Town Hall, Hackney, from February 2 to 5. Lantern 
lectures will be given in the evenings, and there will also be 
music and light refreshments. The hon. sec. is Mr. Walter 
Selfe, 24, Pembury Road, Clapton. 


Mr. W. H. Bates, c/o Burn and Co., The Potteries, Ranee- 

gunge, India, is the winner of the Ensign Roll Film Competi- 
tion for January. Houghtons, Limited, offer a four-guinea 
hand camera every month for the best negative on Ensign“ 
film. The entries close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is 
free, and a competition form is enclosed with every spool of 
Ensign film. 
“Perseverance Postal Camera Club. Nearly half of the mem- 
bers of the above club are now serving with his Majesty’s forces, 
and many others feel themselves unable to contribute regularly. 
Under these circumstances the club will be particularly pleased 
to receive applications for membership from lady photographers, 
which should be sent to Miss K. Pickersgill-Cunliffe, 2, Carlisle 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S. W. Beginners as well as advanced 
photographers will be welcomed. 


The Photographie Arts and Crafts Exhibition, which was to 
have been held in the Horticultural Hall last spring, has again 
been postponed, and will not be held at all this year. This 1s 
stated in the Photographic Dealer to be due to a dearth of 
novelties, shortage of assistants, and difficulties in the wav of 
production, owing to the high cost of materials and the claims 
of the Ministry of Munitions. The annual congress of the 
Professional Photographers' Association, usually held at this 
exhibition, has also been postponed. 


Worcestershire Camera Club.—The secretary informs us 
that it is proposed to hold the club's annual open exhibition 
as usual about the end of April, provided sufficient promises 
of support are received to ensure the exhibition being a success 
photographically. The exhibition will be held in the Victoria 
Institute Art Galleries, and there will be open classes for pic- 
tures, lantern slides, and colour photography. А Worcester 
china vase will be offered for the best picture in the exhibition, 
and in addition three pieces of Worcester porcelain will be 
awarded in each class. Intending exhibitors should com- 
municate as soon as possible with Mr. E. M. Firth, 71, Astwood 
Road, Worcester, who will forward further particulars. 


A Fortheoming Exhibition.— Whatever faults they may 
have, the members of the photographic society which meets 
at Hampshire House, Hammersmith, cannot be accused of 
want of courage ; for in this year of difficulties they have re- 
solved by a unanimous vote to launch out into an open exhibi- 
tion for the first time. The exhibition will be open on April 13. 
Mr. Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., has consented to judge the exhibits ; 
there will be a fixed entrance fee of 2s. for any number of prints, 
which will cover cost of return postage; prints are to be sent 
mounted but unframed, and will be hung behind glass. Entry 
iorms may be obtained from Mr. S. Taylor, hon. exhibition 
secretary, Hampshire House P.S., Hog Lane, Hammersmith. 
Last day for receiving exhibits April 5. 
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MALL negatives and 
parts of large ones 
are adapted for print- 

ing by enlargement on 
postcards. The special 
features of the postcard 
holder about to be de- 
scribed are the rapidity and 
ease with which the cards 
can be inserted or removed, 
and the accuracy with 
which white margins are 
obtained. 

First prepare a piece o 
wood 54 by . in. and 
ł in. thick. This forms the 
back, and is covered on 
one face with white paper, 
which forms the focussing 
screen. 

Next cut ап accurate 
rectangular opening 5 by 
3 in. in а piece of thin, 
tough cardboard. This 
gives a white margin of 
ł in. on the finished post- 
card, and allows for slight 
trimming ; if, however, a narrower margin is desired, the 
opening may be cut a trifle larger. 
of this card and the position of the opening. Along the 
narrow margin at the bottom glue a piece of inch-wide 
linen tape ; care should be taken not to allow this to overlap 
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the opening. The free edge of the tape will later be glued 

to the lower edge of the back. | | | 
Fig. 2 shows the back of the card, on which light pine 

slips ł in. wide and } in. thick must be glued to form a 


Fig. т shows the front 
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ENLARGING ON POSTCARDS. 


Special to The A. P. and Р. №.” 


By F. S. BLIGHT. 


frame into which the wood back fits exactly. This frame 
must next be hinged to the bottom edge of the back in 
such a way that both lie close together when a postcard 
is placed between them. Place a plain postcard on the 
back, and over it lay the frame. Then glue the free strip 
of tape over the edge of the back, and allow time for 
thorough drying. 

When the holder is in use on the easel, the frame must 


remain in the vertical position holding the postcard firmly. 


To ensure this, glue a piece of thin woollen cloth along the 
top edge of the rabbet, and bring it back over the flat part 


BACK 


Thickness £ 


as shown in figs. 2 and 2a. This cloth, for which slight 
allowance should be made in fitting the wood slips, serves 
to grip frame and back together snugly but not tightly. 
Avoid using hot glue for this, or it will soak through the 
cloth and spoil it for the purpose intended. 

Fig. 3 shows the '' stop ” which is screwed to the bottom 
edge of the back over the linen tape. This serves to 
hold the frame in a horizontal position whilst the postcard 
is inserted, and obviates the inconvenience caused by the 
frame falling down to the vertical position. The “ stop ” 
should be dead blacked to prevent reflection of light 
from the horizontal surface to the sensitive card. 

It only remains to show how the postcard holder is 
secured to the enlarging easel by 
drawing or push pins. Fig. 4 illus- 
trates the most convenient shape for 
the ''lugs," which may be made of 
any sheet metal, preferably brass. 
They are screwed to the back, and 


Fig 2a. 


Seetion project well away from it, in order 
chown how that the pins may be inserted and 
fo fix з oth removed easily. 


Figs. 5 and 6 show the holder 
fixed on the easel, and illustrate the 
method of using. The frame is laid 
in the horizontal position (fig. 5) 
and a postcard placed in it, sensitive surface downward. 
The frame, with the card, is then raised into the vertical 
position (fig. 6) and the exposure made. The card is easily 
removed by the edges when the frame is lowered again. 
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“VOILA QU'IL MONTE! BY RAFFAELE MENOCHIO (Italy). 
` The original, a bromide print (8 x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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NUDE WITH BLACK SHAWL. BY E. H. WESTON (California). 
From Photograms of the Year." 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 


BY 
THE EARL OF CARNARVON, 


From “ Photograms of 
the Year." 
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HERE is an example of excellent technical 
work, nearly as good as one could wish— 
and yet and yet! Now, what is it that 
leaves one not equally satisfied as regards 
pictorial expression ? It is not just one big 
thing, but a few little factors which fail 
to touch the high-water mark. Any one of 
these taken singly one might and probably 
would pass over without any sensation of 
dissatisfaction. Let us take these little 
things one at a time. Naturally one's eye 
and interest go first of all to the model's 
face. While there is a good suggestion of 
life, of vitality, vet there is just a little too much hint of pose. 
One misses the precious touch of childlike spontaneity. Then 
thatsmile! How easy itis just to miss the mark in this respect ! 
Movement—someone calls it ''evanescent'" movement—is 
the very life and essence of a living smile. How then can one 
fixed picture give this melting movement, beyond a mere 
suggestion ? It is noticeable that the photographs which get 
nearest to a smiling expression are never quite sharp in definition, 
а sharp picture so strongly suggests fixity. А smile without 
movement has no life. Next, what shall we say about the 
curtain, with its notice-demanding pattern ? Surely something 
less assertive than this might have been used ? Also the worker 
might have noticed the awkward right-hand vertical straight- 
line margin of the curtain which comes just behind the head and 
seems to cut it. The title is The Apples and Peggy '"—not 
very complimentary to Peggy, to put her second to the apples. 
But this being the suggested order of importance one has to 
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accept it. Still, one is inclined to think that Peggy without the 
apples would have made a better picture, inasmuch as the 
apples on the table at her side are a kind of competing focus 
of interest. It is instructive to notice that the sitter’s right hand 
being appreciably nearer to the lens than her left hand is, 1t 1s 
apparently larger, so that the two hands do not quite accord. 

It has been already said that the technical quality is good, 
but yet just falls short of what one could wish. The whole 
picture is a little too much on the over-contrastful side. This is 
chiefly due to a shortening of tonal range at the dark end of the 
scale. This may at times result from over-developing the print 
or from over-printing, but more commonly, and apparently it 1s 
so in this case, it is chiefly due to slight under-exposure of the 
negative. From this cause we get a general heaviness, a flatness 
and lack of gradation in the extreme darks. But the under- 
exposure effect is not limited to the lowest tones. The left hand 
and arm, for instance, is rather darker than is acceptable, 
even when making allowance for its being in the shade of the 
body. The left knee similarly is rather too dark relatively to the 
face and right arm. Again, here and there we get half a hint of 
chalkiness, a lack of gradation among the extreme high lights. 

It may be urged that we are too critical, too exacting, too 
anxious to find faults. Our object is not to find faults, but rather 
to help every worker who submits his prints for our criticism, 
to do better, and better, and still better work. Who of us has 
not enjoyed the triumph of having mastered a difficulty or 
shortcoming ? What should give the true amateur greater 
pleasure than that of having solved a problem, met and con- 
quered a difficulty, made a decided step forward towards an 
ideal ? 
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BY MISS DORA HEAD. 


The original, a bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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OF MAKING A LENS 
CASE. 


HE lens of a field camera when 

being carried in the camera case 
is, as a rule, either rolled up in the focus- 
sing cloth or wrapped in an old silk 
handkerchief. These methods for pro- 
tecting such a delicate part of the camera 
as the lens are to be condemned, as, 
apart from the danger of dropping it 
whilst unwrapping, it 15 
liable to get scratched and 
otherwise damaged. The 
following article describes 
alternative methods of 
making inexpensive but 
effective lens cases. 

Take an ordinary card- 
board postal tube, slightly 
larger in diameter than 
the lens cap (if one is 
carried), cut off a length 
about half an inch longer 
than the lens mount with 
the cap on; lay a piece of 
fine glass paper on the 
table, and square or true 
each end by holding the 
tube vertically, and at the same 
time rubbing it across the glass paper ; 
when this is done, take two pieces of 
stout cardboard and glue them on each 
end; after these have dried, the surplus 
card can be trimmed off and the edge 
smoothed with the glass paper; make a 
pencil line all round the tube one inch 


TWO WAYS 


faves 
ining le 
form collar 
for-lid. 


from one end, and carefully cut through 
this line with a sharp penknife; now 
take three pieces of stout white or brown 
paper half an inch wider than the deepest 
part of the tube, and fof sufficient 


` diameter as before, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


length to go round the inside of the 
tube without overlapping; give the 
inside of the deep part of the tube a coat 
of glue, and put one piece of paper in, 
pressing it well down to the sides of the 
tube; give this piece of paper a coat of 
glue also, and put another piece of 


Fig. 2. 


paper in, taking care that the butt joint 
comes in a different position to that of 
the first one; press this one in position, 
and follow on with the other two in the 
same manner; when they have dried, the 
result will be to form a stiff collar for 
the lid of the case to slip over and keep 
in position. The inside top and bottom 
of the case can have a piece of velvet 
or soft cloth glued in, and the outside 
can be covered in what- 
ever material the worker 
may prefer. 

The second method is 
as follows :—Take a piece 
of postal tube, the same 
and 
the same length, rub down 
the ends on the glass 
paper as before described, 
cut two pieces of stout 
cardboard, and glue them 
on the ends; when dry 
trim off and divide the 
length of the tube and 
across each end with a 
pencil line, carefully cut 
through this line with a 
sharp penknife ; next take 
two pieces of card, half 
an inch wide and the 
length of inside of tube, 
and glue them one on each 
side, as shown in sketch ; 
next take two pieces same width and 
the length, the width of the tube, and 
glue them at each end to correspond 


with the side pieces; the other 
piece of tube will now fit over this rim 
94 


| а = Wall Block. 
c d = Main Control Cock. 
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and form the complete case; a piece | 
of linen glued along one side o! the 
division will form the hinge, and two 
pieces of tape inserted through holes 
in each half and glued down inside will 
provide a means of fastening. 

It now only remains to line the inside 
with velvet or soft cloth, and cover the 
outside (if desired) according to taste. 

The diagrams will make the foregoing 
description more clear. W. 
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MULTIPLE-WAY GAS SWITCHING IN 
THE DARK-ROOM. 


T may not be generally known to 
photographers who use gas as the 
illuminant for their dark-room work that 
the control and distribution of the light- 
ing element can be greatly facilitated by 
means of multiple-way fittings. 

These are made to standard gas sizes, 
with two, three, or more ways or branches, 
each branch being arranged to turn “ off 
and on independently, whilst the 
whole series remains under the master 
control of the principal cock. 

The advantages of being able to in- 
stantly change over the light from one 
bench to another, or from the dark-room 
lamp to the enlarger, or, alternatively, 
to have two or more points of light in 
actual use at once from ome supply, are 
obvious. By availing oneself of the 
means suggested, trouble and delays are 
avoided, and to a great extent gaslight- 
ing in the dark-room becomes almost as 
convenient as an elaborate and costly 
electrical installation replete with double 
or triple switching devices. 

The accompanying sketch, which illus- 
trates the idea as adopted with con- 
siderable success by the writer, demon- 
strates one application of the system 
advocated. 

The pipes leading from the various 
cocks to the.several points of light may 
be permanent or temporary, as circum- 
stances may decree. In the latter case, 
ordinary india-rubber gas tube, or, pre- 
ferably, flexible metallic tubing, will 
answer admirably for the purpose. 

It may be added that the necessary 


a 7o Enlarger 


6 = Back Plate. 
: г е = Burner Elbow 
Tit = Sub way Taps 


fittings are not expensive, and can easily 
be fixed and adapted to the individual 
needs of each worker with a very little 
expenditure of time and trouble. 
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(New Series. 57.) SIMPLE CAMERA FACTS. 


=a AST week we con- 
y sideredsomesimple 
lens facts which 
every practical 
worker should be 
familiar with, and 
this week we are 
taking camera 
facts and deal with 
them in such a way that the novice 
may understand what he stands to 
gain or lose by accepting or rejecting 
certain movements in any camera he 
may purchase. . 

We have reduced the diagrams to the 
simplest form, indicating the back of 
the camera carrying the ground glass, 
plate, or film, the baseboard, the front 
and the lens, each by single lines. 
All movements are indicated by show- 
ing the part moved by dotted lines. 

Let us remember first of all that a 
camera is simply a box which holds the 
plate at one end and the lens at the 
other, keeping them in their proper 
relative positions and excluding all 
light which would injure the sensitive 
plate. Fig. т is a diagrammatic 
representation. The first point we 
want to notice is that the front carry- 
ing the lens must be parallel to the back 
holding the plate. In well-made box- 
form hand cameras (ie., small hand 
cameras which do not close up) 
there is no trouble in this respect ; 
but many of the lighter folding cameras 
are apt to get out of order, and non- 
parallelism of back and front is a 
common cause of unsharp pictures. 
It is therefore the first thing the 
worker should look into, particularly 
if the unsharpness of the negatives 
is greater at one end of the plate than 
at the other. 

The majority of photographs are 
taken from a position a few. feet 
above ground level. Hand cameras 
are held—as a rule—at about the 
waist level. Cameras on tripod stands 
are generally used just a little below 
eye level. In either case this proximity 
to the ground usually gives us more 
foreground than is desirable. In order 
to avoid this excessive amount of 
foreground we may raise the lens, 


by means of a sliding panel to which 
the lens is attached. Such a sliding 
panel is called ‘the rising front." 
Fig. 2 shows this movement, A being 
the lens in its normal position opposite 
the centre of the plate, and B the lens 
raised considerably. Of course, any 
intermediate position which is required 


Fig. 1. 


may be obtained. This movement 15 a 
most useful one, and it is very desirable 
to have it on hand as well as on stand 
cameras, and particularly when the 
anastigmatic type of lens is fitted. 
With stand cameras when the image 
is focussed on the ground glass it is an 
easy matter to raise the lens just as 
much as is required, but when working 
with a hand camera one has to go by 
the finder, and must either estimate 


Fig. 2. 


the degree of rise needed or have a 
finder also fitted with a rising front 
or some similar movement. 
Hand cameras which are 
cameras pure and simple, 


'hand 
seldom, 


if ever, have swing-back movements. 
To take full advantage of the swing 
back, or its practical equivalent the 
swing front, we must focus the image 
on the ground glass. We commenced 
by saying that the back and front 
of the camera must be parallel. Either 
the swing back or. the swing front 


is an arrangement for disturbing this 
parallelism. But, and this is the 
important point, the extent to which 
back or front, may be swung is under 
control, and the parallelism may be 
restored and maintained whenever 
the need for swinging is over. 

Look for a moment at fig. 3. This 
shows the swing back, the solid line 
giving the normal position, the dotted 
line AA the back swing in one direc- 


Fig. 4. 
tion, and the dotted line BB the back 


swing in the other direction. Again, 
the back may be placed in any inter- 
mediate position. Fig. 4 illustrates the 


swing front in just the same way, 
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and to avoid confusion we have not 
shown the lens in either of the swung 
positions. When the front swings in 
this way, being hinged to the base- 
board, the lens 1s moved nearer to, 


Fig. 5. 


or farther from, the plate and re- 
focussing is needed. When the back 
is swung from the centre, as shown in 
fig. 3, this re-focussing is not necessary. 
But some cameras have a swing back 
which is hinged at the baseboard, 
So that the matter of re-focussing or 
not depends on the type of swing back 
adopted. In any case it is an easy 
matter to re-focus. To get the full 
advantage of a swing front a good deal 
of rising front is necessary, and the 
rise of front will usually need adjust- 
ment, but this again is a simple matter. 

Next, we must see on what occasions 
the swing back or swing front is 
required. We may say that there 1s no 
occasion, whatever the work in hand, 
when the swing front will not do what 
is required. If we wish to photograph 
a tall building, and find on focussing 
that we have too much foreground 
and do not get in the top of the build- 
ing, we should first of all use the rising 
front. We may then find two diffi- 
culties. The lens when raised suffi- 
ciently may not cover the plate or 
ground glass. That is, the two lower 
corners of the ground glass may be 
found to be dark. This is most likely 


A 


ч 


a 


is not on the ground glass, and we 
then tilt up the camera until we have 
included what we want. The other 
difhcultv is that when the front is 
raised as far as it will go, we still do 


Fig. 6. 


not include the top of the building. 
Here again we must tilt the camera up. 
This tilting is shown in fig. 5. But as 
soon as we tilt the camera we find 
the vertical lines of the building lean 
inwards. The upper part of the build- 
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In this case we have a landscape 
subject, tall trees in the distance and a 
grassy foreground. We cannot get 
the distant trees and the near fore- 
ground into focus at the same time. 
To get the grassy foreground sharply 
focussed we want the ground glass 
further from the lens than it is when 
the distant:trees are sharp. This we 
accomplish by swinging the back as 
shown by the dotted line AB in fig. 7, 
and so we secure good definition of 
both near foreground and distant trees 
without resorting to a smaller stop. 
Of course if the subject includes 
buildings we cannot do this, as we 
should distort the image of the build- 
ings, getting the tops of the buildings 
wider than the bottoms. 

The swing front avoids this, for we 
keep the ground glass vertical and 
simply point the lens slightly down- 
wards as shown in fig. 8. Again it will 
be seen the relative positions of ground 
glass and lens are the same in figs. 
7 and 8. 

If including buildings, we could 


— 
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Fig. 8. 


ing is narrower than the lower. To 
correct this distortion we swing the 
back into the truly vertical position as 
shown by the dotted line in fig. 5. 
The top and bottom edges of the 
ground glass will then have an out-of- 
focus image, and we must stop down 
to get sharpness (see last week’s 
Notes ). 

Fig. 6 shows how this is done with 


Fig. 7. 


to occur when we are using the older 
type, or rectilinear lens. If this is so, 
we must lower the front again until 
the ground glass is illuminated all 
over, that is until the darkness at 
the bottom corners disappears. Now 
possibly the upper part of the building 


the swing front in conjunction with 
the rising front, and it will be quite 
clear that the relative positions of 
lens and ground glass are the same in 
figs. 5 and 6. 

Another use of the swing back or 
swing front is shown in figs. 7 and 8. 
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obviate the distortion which fig. 7 
would give us by adjusting the camera 
as shown in that diagram and then 
tipping the camera downwards until 
the whole apparatus had been moved 
sufficiently to bring the ground glass 
quite vertical. The lens would then 
need to be raised a mere trifle to give 
once more the desired amount of 
sky and foreground. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previcus 
issues include, among other subjects: 


What the Beginner Wants to Know.” 

“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing.“ 

“ The Printing Frame.” 


Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints.“ 


‘Trimming Down and Mounting.“ 

The Choice of a Camera.“ 

The Simple Hand Camera in Actual 
Use.“ 

Copies of back numbers of THE AMa- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained, price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. Р. 
AND Р. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Abolish your dark-room on chilly winter evenings, and 
make your prints in the comfort of the fireside. 


S. C. P. 


enables you to do this—it needs no dark-room. 


The VIGOROUS Art, Carbon and Glossy grades yield prints 
full of life and brilliancy from thin, flat, foggy negatives, and the 
SOFT Art, Carbon and Glossy grades give you prints with a 
range of delicate modelling from harsh negatives. 


For normal M the Matt, Glossy, and Carbon grades are 


recommended. | 
азы The above grades are made in Thin and Thick substances and 
— in Postcard form, and are obtainable from all Dealers. 772 


Descriptive Booklet on application. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Welsh Federation. 

The Wales and Monmouthshire Photographic 
Federation met at Cardiff, when the visitors included 
delegates from Barry, Cwmaman, and Newport. 
It was with mingled feelings of regret and pleasure 
the delegates considered the two main items on the 
agenda, One was the resignation of the Mid- 
Glamorgan Society, and the other item the pleasing 

roposal that a new society be formed at Carmarthen. 

he Glamorgan Society, unfortunately, has been 
suspended for the period of the war, mainly owing 
to the great decrease of membership due to enlist- 
ment. It has thus the satisfaction that the cause 
is a worthy one, and that some day—we hope 
soon—the disability will be removed; then Glamorgan 
will again come into its own, and we trust the Welsh 
Federation also. The proposed society at Car- 
marthen has been taken in hand by Mr. Lewis Giles, 
the editor of the Carmarthen Journal, and, from 
information that has reached me, there appears to 
be a very reasonable рр of its becoming an 
accomplished fact. herefore if there are any 
photographers in Carmarthen that are not known 
to the editor of the journal referred to, Mr. Lewis 
Giles will be glad to hear from them. I personally 
cannot conceive how any amateur can be content 
to blunder on when such excellent facilities are open 
to him for joining a photographic society. So all 
hail to the Carmarthen Camera Club! 


The Polak Pictures in Wales. 

The Cardiff Camera Club is exhibiting the Richard 
Polak collection (by arrangement with the Editor 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER) at their rooms 
at the Y. M. C. A., and thus members of Welsh 
federated clubs have the excellent privilege of 
seeing the work at their convenience under cir- 
cumstances particularly suitable. The Welsh dele 
gates held а private view the other Saturday after 
their meeting, and great admiration was expressed 
for the excellent technique and lighting effects. 
If there was a negative criticism it was because 
some thought the collection was too many in num- 
bers or that there was too much repetition of the 
same models and effects. 1% was felt, however, that 
very great thanks were due to Mr. Richard Polak 
and io Tue A. P. for allowing it to be possible for 
the societies to see such a unique collection of por- 
traits and figure studies under circumstances so 
favourable. 


Waking Them Up. 

The Worcester Camera Club are again in the 
limelight. A correspondent writes reminding me 
that a short time ago I exhorted them somewhat 
strongly to wake up the photographic community 
of that district. Well, I understand that with that 
object they have been holding private whist drives 
the second of the series has just been held at the 
club rooms, and a most ROS ies time was spent 
There was an attendance of 28, and as all the prizes 
were given by the membership, they made a pui of 
a sovereign, or, to be strictly correct, I should say а 
{1 Treasury note, for it is a long time since I saw 
the golden model. On February 17 the third of 
the ventures will be tried on the Worcesterites. 
It will be noted it was called a '' private” whist 
drive, and for the life of me I cannot understand 
how they are going to wake anybody with a private 
function. By the power of photography (we cannot 
wint anything stronger) let the third event in 
February be a public one, and instead of 28 being 
present, try for 108. 


Will You Support an Exhibition ? 


The other good intention is all right, for, in spite 
of a slight loss on last year’s show, the Worcester 
Camera Club officials are quite willing to hold one 
this year if sufficient support is forthcoming. Now, 
my dear readers, it is up to you to convince the 
Worcester committee you do not require waking up. 
They wonder if you will be good enough to communi- 
cate with the secretary at 71, 
Worcester, and say if you will promise to support 
them with exhibits. If a sufficient number say 
yes, then they are willing to 
Ihis is what they promise on their fart: “ The show 
would be held late in spring, probably at the end of 
April, at the Municipal Art Galleries, Worcester. 
We should have open classes for lantern slides, 
colour photography (transparencies and prints), 


Ashwood Road, : 


roceed in the matter. 


as well as for framed pictures. The awards would 
consist of Worcester porcelain vase for the best 
picture in the show, and three pieces of Worcester 
china in each class. Fees, one shilling for the first 
picture, sixpence each for additional pictures.“ 


The Manchester Elite. 


It seems to be interpreted as a signal honour to 
be elected to the council of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society, if one may judge from the 
numerous list of names on the circular of candidates 
for election. Just over a score of candidates were 
shown thereon, and ere now some will have been 
gratifed and others disappointed, for the list came 
before the thirty-first annual meeting on January 25, 
when the balance sheet and other current matters 
also came before the members. 


An Idea—Unique and Photographic. 


Miss M. Perrett, the secretary of the Bath Photo- 
graphic Society, writes to correct an impression 
conveyed in the paragraph on the presentation to 
its president of an album containing photographs by 
the members and not of the members. The album 
was composed of the best specimens of the work 
of about 60 members, all being of a very high quality. 
I agree with Miss Perrett that it was quite a unique 

ift, and one that has the best photographic flavour. 
t is the essence of clubdom. 


Photography's Aid. 

The Rev. Ethelbert Horne, Downside Abbey, 
Bath, lecturing on ‘‘ Primitive Sundials " before the 
Herefordshire Photographic Society on January 12, 
said he could not have carried out his research, 
which he commenced six years ago, if it had not 
been for the help of the camera. Mr. Horne has 
visited nearly four hundred churches in Somerset 
for the purpose of collecting information, and his 
conclusions were set forth in a most entertaining 
style. Most of these primitive sundials were de- 
scribed as consisting of an oak peg protruding about 
four inches, and the marks in the masonry are about 
four inches long. The times they indicated are 
generally believed to be the times when services 
took place. The dials are found either on the left 
or the right side of the south porch at an average 
height of 4 ft. 2 in. When he had photographed 
some two hundred he was enabled, by placing the 
prints side by side, to distinguish likenesses and 
differences and formulate opinions which he could 
never have done without the aid of photography. 


** Art with a Little А.” 

" Art with a little A" was the subject of Mr. 
Vacy Lyle's Thursday lecture at Hampshire House, 
and he defined this as meaning art in relation to 
the small things of life. The discourse was a scholarly. 
elegant, and well-sustained effort of eloquence. 
It was most happily illuminated at intervals by such 
literary signposts as ''Selection—the camera sees 
everything with fidelity, but this has sometimes 
embarrassing results. Composition—don't 
include too much ; one picture, one story. . . . Con- 
centration and ample exposure, combined with 
careful development. . . . Be critical in choice of 
lighting, and judge your foreground. . . . Don't be 
dominated by convention." The importance of 
breadth and tonal values was insisted upon, and the 
claims of atmosphere and aerial perspective were not 
overlooked. On what is termed by its advocates 
control,“ and by its opponents ''faking," the 
lecturer justified his views, and the keynote of the 
peroration was catholicity. 


Resourceful Members. 

Bradford Photographic Society was in a difficulty 
owing to the lecturer being taken ill at the пеев 
hour, but it appears to have a resourceful president 
in Mr. Hammond, for although he is far from being 
an expert at bromoil, he without fear stepped into 
the breach and supplied an excellent demonstration 
of the subject. Another member of that society 
has surprised his friends with the excellence of his 
knowledge of hand camera work. Like most 
amateurs, he started with getting all he could on to 
the plate, and now, attaining to the pictorial, is 
equally zealous in getting rid of all he can. It is 
only the picture he now wants. As a rule, he uses 
an 8j inch lens on a 34 by 24 reflex, and strongly 
recommends, in all cases of pictorial effects, that а 
fairly long-focus lens be used. By a combination 


of straps he shows how the stand camera may be 
used as a hand camera. Mr. E. E. Le Bas, the 
member referred to, is not unknown in the pages of 
Tue A. P. AND P. N. 


Leeds Camera Club takes Stock. 


It is a long time ago that the Leeds Camera Club 
had of necessity to appoint a couple of hono 
secretaries, and on the present occasion I do not t 
it has any other excuse to offer for the innovation 
than the war and its attendant worries. Alf 
Mattison is to help Mr. E. Crick as secretary, and 
Mr. Ramsden is to help Mr. W. Yewdall to get in 
the subscriptions. Mr. Illingworth is again the 

resident, and he has every right to be proud of his 
ast year’s record notwithstanding all the difficulties 
and setbacks of the period. Numerically the 
membership is down thirteen on the year. This 
may seem very terrible, but it is the worst side of the 
story, for the past year has been remarkable for 
enthusiasm, good attendances, and a record in 
having had fifty-six appointments all religiously 
kept. The enthusiasm has been иска A e. 
in pictures sold for the benefit of the Belgian Relief 
Fund, £4 7s. in profit at a new year whist drive, 
and expenditure covered for the year by the income. 
In some twenty-four lectures on the list fourteen 
are provided by the members, and five of these 
entlemen are well qualified to be added to the 
'orkshire Federation lecture list. 


In the Surf. 


The Southampton Camera Club is to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that it has not said“ die," situated 
as this society is in the heart of the military zone, 
which may be interpreted as the '' stop photography 
area. Twenty-five per cent. of the mem p is 
on active service, and many are doing their bit in 
one way or another. They are therefore appealing 
to the rest to hold on tight and by co-operation 
during the forthcoming year continue quietly and 
steadily until such time as normal activities are 
resumed. Such were the sentiments expressed at 
the annual meeting on a recent Monday. Thirty- 
six meetings have been held, but the exhibition was 
deferred. Expenses had beat the income, but that 
is only a detail at Southampton, for the bat went 
round and the deficit vanished into thin air, so the 
new year is as free as ever. Mr. Cooper has given 
up the secretaryship, and is succeeded by Mr. G. 
Chalk, of 29, London Road, Southampton. 


Some Scottish Exhibitions. 

I have indicated that exhibitions are the creed 
of Scottish societies, no doubt to a great extent 
fostered and encouraged bv the Scottish Federation 
influence. So strong is the exhibition spirit that 
in Glasgow three exhibitions will be open at one 
time, in February. I am not going to urge that as a 
creditable performance, because it is nothing of the 
kind. Each of these exhibitions will, I know, 
be worth visiting, but how many at present can 
find time to go to them all? А choice is good some- 
times, but not of three exhibitions in one city, and 
I should have much preferred to see these three 
members' shows under one roof as a co-ordinated 
exhibition; but if oil and water will not mix, then 
the dates ought not to have clashed, and the three 
displays should have been held on different weeks ; 
then each society might with advantage have been 
invited in common to each. However, the dates of 
the shows are as follows: The South Glasgow Camera 
Club's exhibition is open from February 5 to 10. 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photo: 
graphic Association's exhibition from pubem 
to 19 inclusive, and the Partick Camera (Ciuc cxhibi- 
tion is from February 12 to 19 inclusive. Another 
Scottish exhibition of note is the open event of the 
Edinburgh Photographic Society on February 19 
to March 4 inclusive. 


Glasgow's Judge. 

It is satisfactory to note that Mr. Daa наор 
has consented to act as judge at the Glasgow 
West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion’s exhibition which opens on Monday, February 7, 
and closes on February 19. This is a mem 
show, and all prints must be unframed, but may be 
mounted  passe-partout. There is, however, a 
limitation as to size, and an attempt to run as far 
as possible a series of stock sizes in mounts. 
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Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Р. O. P., etc. 
(1) What are the chemicals, and how used, for 
toning P. O. P.? (2) What are the remedies 
for under-exposure (3) I have been using 
Wellington Anti-screen, 300 H. and D., stop 
Fis. npe Pim "n and get ж 
xposed negatives; how do you acco 
this ? d A. H. Nottinghami. 
There are quite a large number of 
formulæ for toning P.O.P. The follow- 
ing is one of the simplest : Dissolve the 
contents of a 15-grain tube of gold 
chloride in 2 oz. of distilled water in a 
new and perfectly clean stoppered bottle 
(keep this in the dark, i.e., away from 
strong daylight); this is gold chloride 
stock solution С.’ Dissolve 30 gr. of 
soda phosphate in 20 oz. of tepid water 
(““ new-milk warm). When this is 
thoroughly dissolved add 1 fluid dram 
of the gold solution G. In about a 
quarter of an hour the bath will have 
cooled down to about 60 or 65 deg. F., 
and is then ready for use. (2) There is 
no cure for under-exposed plates or 
films. (3) Doubtless the insufficient ex- 
posure p to either a dark subject, a 
near subject, or a feeble light. АП mean 
the same thing, viz., that in one-tenth 
of a second not enough light reached 
the plate. Study the exposure table 
which is printed in this journal in the 
first issue of each month. From this 
you wil see that the exposure varies 
according to the subject, e.g., from 1-6oth 
sec. to 3 sec., according to the stop, the 
time of day, weather conditions, etc. 


Waterproofing Wooden Dishes, etc. 
I have recently had made some wooden dishes 
with glass bottoms. (1) Can you suggest a 
substance for waterproofing the wood? Could 
bath enamel be used? (2) Can you recom- 
mend a good developer for giving soft nega- 
tives? Am using pyro-soda, but want one 
which is non-staining. Should prefer to avoid 
metol. A. B. F. G. (Norbury). 
(1) For waterproofing wood we can 
offer you a choice of methods, premising 
that in each and every case the first 
condition of success is in having the 
wood surface clean (sandpapered), 
thoroughly dry, and warm. (i) Melt 
some paraffin wax in a saucepan or jam- 
pot, and brush it liberally over the hot 
wood. (ii.) Dissolve т oz. asphalte and 
Io gr. of pure rubber in 3 oz. mineral 
naphtha. (Note that the vapour of 
naphtha is inflammable.) Give the wood 
at least two coatings, allowing each to dry 


thoroughly before the next is applied. 
(iii.) Equal parts of Swedish pitch and 
vulcanised rubber, plus one-quarter part 
of resin. Melt these together іп an old 
saucepan out of doors and apply like“ 
paint. (iv.) A: Shellac 1 oz. meth. 
spirits 4 oz., benzol 4 oz. B: Pyroxylin 
4 oz., alcohol 3 oz., ether 2 oz., benzol 
3 oz. When all solids are dissolved mix 
A and B. We do not know the com- 
position of bath enamel, but from what 
we think likely it would not be advisable 
under the circumstances. (2) With re- 
gard to soft negatives this is largely a 
matter of the way of using a developer. 
Pyro-soda (no bromide) will give soft 
negatives with full (not excessive) expo- 
sure if development be not carried too 
far (long). Roughly, the longer the 
development the more contrasty the 
result. To prevent pyro stain use at 
least 20 gr. of soda sulphite to every 
ounce of mixed (ready for use) developer. 
As a further help in the same direction 
you may allow 2 gr. of potass. meta- 
bisulphite. 


Fixing, etc. 


(т) After a pao has been developed may the 
white light be turned on? (2) If not, when 
may it be considered safe to do so? (3) How 
many plates may be develo in one dishful 
of solution? (4) Would the addition of a 
little fresh developer be satisfactory? (5) 
Should the hypo bath be renewed after this 
quantity of negatives? (6) Will it be satis- 
factory to wipe the superfluous water off both 
sides of the negative after washing ; if so, with 
what? (7) I cannot get my negatives to dry 
evenly ; what is the cause? (8) What candle 
power would be necessary for a studio exposure 
of two seconds ? E. E. D. (Shoreditch). 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
give definite answers to nearly all your 
above questions. (r) This is a moot 
point. Some capable experimenters bave 
shown results to support the opinion 
that as soon as the plate is in the fixing 
bath white light may be employed. Other 
equally capable workers contend for the 
opposite opinion. (2) Hence to be on the 
safe side it would be advisable not to 
expose the plates in the fixing bath to 
white light until at any rate the milky 
appearance seen at the back of the plate 
has gone. (3) The wisest plan is to mix 
up the required quantity for each dish 
of negatives, one or more developed at 
one time, and then throw this used 
developer away. But if the developer 
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used is not too weak or too slow in action 
it ie quite possible to use the same lot 
over again for another negative. (4) 
Adding new to used developer is a kind 
of compromise which is not advisable. 
(5 You may roughly reckon that an 
ounce of normal strength fixing bath 
wil fix a quarter-plate negative. It is 
bad economy to overwork the fixing 
bath, or this may lead to ineradicable 
stains and patches. (6) You may wipe 
off the surface-adhering water from your 
negative with a pad of clean dry and old 
linen rag, or gently press the negative 
between sheets of fluffless blotting 
paper," obtainable from any up-to-date 
photographic dealer. (7) Uneven drying 
may result in patches of uneven density 
in the negative. This may be due to 
putting the negatives too near each other 
in à draining rack; or to drying at 
different rates, e.g., drying the negative 
(quickly) partly in dry warm place, and 
partly (slowly) in a cold or damp place; 
or leaving a lot of clinging surface water 
on part of the film. (8) No definite reply 
possible. It depends on the speed of 
plate, the stop, the distance of light from 
sitter, the colour character of sitter, the 
effect required, etc. 


Colour Contrast. 


I should be greatly obliged if you could help 
me in photographing a curious inscription 
painted on a board where the letters are yellow 
on a green ground. It is fixed to a belfry wall 
eight feet from the ground, and lighted by 
small side window, etc. 


E. S. A. (Bishops Waltham). 


You are facing a difficult case which 
seems to call for a panchromatic plate. 
Yellow light is composed of red and 
green light, therefore if you use a red 
screen only the red rays are transmitted, 
so the green background should be nearly 
clear glass on your negative, and so 
come dark in the print, the lettering 
coming lighter. If you want dark letters 
on a light ground you can make a positive 
on glass from your negative, and print 
from that. Of course you will under- 
stand two things—(1) that the plate 
must be red sensitive, i.e. panchromatic ; 
and (2) that your red screen transmits 
red light only. Ordinary red glass 
passes some green-blue lights. 
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A Good Beginning. 

Emanuel was there, and Thomas, and Murchison, and a 
score of others. The pictorial aristocracy were there. I was 
there. And all to see a painter—a real live painter who uses 
tubes and brushes and things of that sort—go through our 
exhibition pictures, and come out on the other side of them. 
In a word, to slate them. There was happy expectation in 
every eye as the painter led the assembled photographers to 
Exhibit No. 1. Exhibit No. 1 was a view of Neptune's fountain 
at Cheltenham. (I was never aware, by the way, that the 
dear old sea-god patronised one of our inland spas.) Of this 
picture the critic said that it would look almost equally well 
the other way up. It is true that he qualified his statement 
immediately by asserting that the same thing had been said 
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of one of the greatest masterpieces in the world. For that 
matter, it might be said of the world itself. The great thing 
was, however, that the critic had started off well. This was 


the right spirit. The clubbites beamed with satisfaction, just 
tinged with disappointment that the happy exhibitor of the 
work in question was not present to hear the eulogy. The 
criticism was of that rampant sort which pleases and makes 
friends at once. We felt that we were in for a high time, and 
we voted the critic unanimously a jolly good fellow. 


Just Possible. 

His second shot very nearly hit the bull’s-eye too, for he 
said of a neighbouring picture that exactly what it was he 
hadn't the ghost of an idea, but that he didn't think it mattered 
very much. The clubbites gurgled out their appreciation 
like a lot of shop girls watching a royal procession. I happened 
to be close to the exhibitor of the next work he came to. The 
exhibitor trembled with excitement as the critic made a move 
in its direction. But all that the critic would say of that parti- 
cular work was that, although not probable, it was possible. 
This was altogether too bad. Had he said that it was a rank 
impossibility and an outrage on Nature, my friend on my 
rght would have blushed himself into the seventh heaven. 
But to say that it was just possible was too cruel to be really 
kind. The exhibitor went out crestfallen. 


The Dubious Rainbow. 


Number Six was a rainbow across a mountain or something. 
Photographic rainbows may be supposed to be anathema to 
the artistic conscience, and the clubbites prepared themselves 
for loud volleys of denunciation. But instead of obliging 
them, the critic merely said that the mountain was quite nice, 
and so were the lake and the sky, but he had his doubts about 
the rainbow. Apparently he had an idea that the photographer 
just smeared it in with his coat sleeve. Even this mild stricture 
was thought too severe in one quarter, for a member of the 
club gave it on his own personal honour that the rainbow was 
quite all right and bona fide. “ Аһ!” said the critic, '' you 
know the locality, sir?“ (as though rainbows in that district 
were a fixture like the overmantel in the dining-room). ‘ No," 
was the reply, '' but I know the artist." The other clubbites 
looked at one another incredulously. Could it be possible 
that the ranks of pictorial photography included a man who 
insisted on getting rainbows by straight methods? Had the 
club nourished such a traitor? Everybody looked for the 
scoundrel, but evidently he had not turned up. Discretion, 
etc. 


Too Gentle by Half. 


By this time the critic had quite undone the first satisfactory 
impression he had created, for he said of one picture that it 
was quite nice, and of another that no artist could have done 
it better. Even of an effect of mist he said that the author 
had only just missed the effect, and the worst he would say 
of another fuzzy wuzzy was that it reminded him of a chimney 
on fire down the street. He recovered himself a little by 
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describing a few choice seagulls'in a marine pic- 
ture as ducks, but he undid the good effect 
again immediately by saying that a portrait 
head was placed just right, and that an early 
morning was quite distinct from a late evening. No wonder 
that a deep distrust was beginning to surge in t*^ club bosom. 
The critic was aware of this, I think, for he said pathetically 
that he would find some fault if he possibly could. 


The Tear-drop. 


Hope revived а little as he drew near to the portraits of 
Bertram Park. Bertram's portraits are made to be slanged. 
They ask for it. They are unhappy if.they don't get it. They 
feel that they have been cheated out of their due. But even 
here the critic only let himself go to the extent of suggesting 
that Bertram had overdone one little feature. Не has the 
habit of putting in a teeny weeny fleck of whitest white in 
the corner of the eye—not the white of the eye, mind уоп, 
but at the place where the tear drops begin. There is just 
the whitest spot in that locality, and it had quite a disturbing 
effect on the critic. · Except for that small detail, he passed 


those challenging portraits, each of them audited and found 
correct. 


No Slanging. 

It was when he came to our own Editor's pictures, however, 
that we lost faith in him entirely. It is true that of one of 
them he did complain that the moon—if it was the moon— 
above the canal—if it was a canal—was not big enough, sharp 
enough, did not sing into your eye enough. And he suggested 
that the bright lights should be needled out of Bertram Park's 
portraits and put in Mortimer's moon. In the other two pic- 
tures, however, he could find no blemish whatever, except 
that the Dutch girl might have been prettier, but even here 
he invented a weak excuse for the nefarious author by saying 
that a photographer could not be expected to get the girls 
born beautiful on the shores of the Zuyder Zee. But if a photo- 
grapher cannot accomplish a thing like that, what is a photo- 
grapher for, anyway ? What we wanted the critic to do was 
to denounce those pictures right and left. The clubbites would 
have stood the damage, I think, if he had torn the paper to bits 


and ground the covering glass to powder. Instead, he merely 
said he thought they would do. 


A Snap for Home. 


At this point the chairman interposed. It was about time. 
He pointed out that under the Defence of the Realm Act, 
alcoholic refreshments must be ordered before 9.30. It was 
then 9.25. The critic was heard to remark that he didn't 
need anything just at present. The others did. One man 
who had been told that his work was admirably done said that 
he would perish if he did not have some stimulant directly. 
Another, who had intended his composition to be outrageous, 
and found it honeyed over with flattery, ordered two whiskies 
and sodas and drank them both. Аз for myself, with the 
critic beginning to say nice things about some snapshots from 
home, I felt it was time to make a snapshot for home, and made 
it accordingly. 

Practical Nights. 


At the practical night of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Photographic Association a demonstration of bromoil was 
given.’’—Scottish Country Life. 

Of sable nights, and stilly nights, 
I oftentimes have read, 

When lean and grey sepulchral sprites 
Come flocking round your bed; 

But, oh! for witchery and spell, 
For magic goggle-eyed, 

Give me a night of yawn and yell, 
With bromoil by the Clyde. 
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Once more Photograms of the Year" appears to 
have justified its claim as one of the most beautifully 
produced volumes of pictorial 
" PHOTOGRAMS ” GOING photographs issued. Both the 
STRONG. press and the public have not 
been backward in indicating 
their entire approval of this year’s edition, and acclaim- 
ing it better even than its predecessors, which is saying 
a good deal, in view of the difficulties of production 
attending its publication on this occasion. The only 
criticism that we have noted occurs in the Daily Sketch, 
and is, curiously enough, a criticism similar to that 
levelled at the Annual when it was first published 
twenty-one years ago. The reviewer says: "I wish the 
publishers would not call their pictures * photograms,’ 
a word which may have excellent reasons for wishing 
to become English, but, as a matter of fact, 1s not part 
of our language." Our reply to this is that, although 
the word "photogram," as originally put forward by 
the late Snowden Ward, may not have a place in the 
language, Photograms of the Year" has a very defi- 
nite place in the affections of photographers in all parts 
of the world, and the name is known and recognised as 
that of an annual looked forward to wherever pic- 
torial photography is practised. The review in question 
concludes: “The ° photograms ' are some of the most 
beautiful compositions we have ever seen. They include 
examples of the work of photographers in all parts of 
the world (except the Boche region), and are, to me at 
least, a revelation of what miracles an artist's eye 
behind a camera can produce." Readers of THE A. P. 
who have not yet obtained their copies of the Annual 
should do so without delay. The book is obtainable 
from all newsagents, bookstalls, and booksellers, or 
direct from the publishers, Messrs. Hazell, Watson 
and Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. The price is 
2s. 6d. net in paper covers, 3s. 6d. net in cloth boards, 
postage 5d. extra in each case. 
999 | 
Our readers will probably have noticed in the columns 
of the daily press statements regarding the restrictions 
concerning the import of raw mate- 
PAPER TROUBLES. rial for paper making. That this 
will seriously affect the production 
of all paper in this country there can be no doubt, and 
newspapers and other periodicals will be the chief 
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sufferers. А small available quantity of paper at a 
higher cost indicates lines of economy that must be 
rigidly enforced in the productions of the press. In our 
own case our readers will materially assist if they can, 
as far as possible, place their subscriptions in advance 
direct with the publishers, or give orders for a regular 
delivery of the paper to a definite newsagent. 


o O o 


How closely the photographer has succeeded in 
getting to the firing line was well illustrated in Mr. 
Percy Allen's lecture at the Camera 
FROM THE FIELD Club on scenes from the war zone in 
ОР BATTLE. France. Mr. Allen was fortunate 
enough to have special facilities for 
going almost at his own sweet will over the ground 
which suffered the temporary German occupation of the 
autumn of 1914, and his pictures, obtained shortly after 
the retreat of the enemy, were as intimate as anyone 
could desire. His whole lecture, in fact, which greatly 
interested the packed club-room, was full of intimate 
touches. He even numbers among his personal 
acquaintance the barber in Amiens who had the duty of 
shaving Von Kluck when the Germans passed through 
that city. Two German guards stood on either side of 
the barber during the operation, in order to prevent any 
mishap with the razor. Mr. Allen has visited Com- 
piégne and Senlis, and has roamed the fields which saw 
the battle of the Marne—fields which he describes as 
just a flutter of red, white, and blue above the soldiers' 
graves. Many of the ruined churches and cháteaux were 
shown, and the damage at Rheims illustrated in detail. 
One touch of Nature was the return of the swallows 
last spring to the Argonne district. Finding the villages 
in a very different state from that in which they had 
left them, they twittered it over endlessly in their 
swallow tongue, and for long were quite unable to settle 
down. 
o 8 8 
In time of war particularly, when certain information 
should be rigorously kept secret, even from subordi- 
nates in the same service, it 
INVISIBLE PHOTOGRAPHS. may be useful for Govern- 
ment officials, military com- 
manders, and others to have a method of keeping 
copies of plans, documents, photographs, etc., in their 
possession in such a manner that they are ordinarily 
invisible, but can be revealed by a simple process when 
required. After trying numerous printing papers and 
bleaching baths, 4 writer in Progresso Fotografico has 
come to the conclusion that the least visible image is 
given by the thin sepia paper of commerce. It is ex- 
posed rapidly to direct light, developed in ordinary 
water, then treated with a 2 per cent. hyposulphite 
solution, and washed for a few minutes. The images 
obtained are not very rich in half tones, but this is not 
of great importance for practical purposes. When the 
prints are placed in a solution containing, per litre, 
10 grammes of copper sulphate, 20 grammes of potas- 
sium bromide, and s drops of hydrochloric acid, the 
image disappears instantly, and, after washing, one 
may dry the print, upon which nothing is visible. If the 
precaution is taken to plunge the print in a weak bath 
of potassium bromide, even exposure to light does not 
cause any reappearance of the image. The image may 
be rendered visible immediately by any developing bath 
ordinarily used in photography, and this operation may 
be carried out in full light. There is no need to fix 
after development; a simple washing with water suffices. 
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ТЕ hear a great deal nowadays about the 
straight photograph, and sometimes the 
term is accompanied with contempt, and 
references to control and the incumbent 

advantages afforded by such means. It is not in- 
tended in this article to refer to the latter, but to indi- 
cate just a few claims that the straight, untouched 
print possesses, claims that are for the most part over- 
looked by the majority. 

In the first place, the worker who makes up his mind 
to produce straight prints only will have to confine 
himself to: a definition of the word ' straight.“ We 
take it that there must be no attempt at control. At 
no cost must the composition be in any way altered or 
modified, and the only hand work permissible on 
negative or print is simple spotting out of pinholes. 
This to the worker who prints his foregrounds from 
one negative, his principal object from another, and 
his sky from a third may seem rather like cutting off 
our nose to spite our face, or sacrificing the ultimate 
artistic value of our work to a mere whim or principle. 
Be it so, it is a question for each individual to settle 
for himself. 
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Now, to lovers of photography there is a certain. 


charm about a straight print, and the print itself carries 
a testimony to the artistic skill of the producer. The 
composition had to be found ere the plate or film could 
be exposed, and the picture with all its beauty may 
be termed a record of something that is beautiful, and 
impressed its producer with a desire to record it as a 
picture. Thus in the first instance more artistic per- 
ception was needed to view the scene as it would appear 
in the mental vision than by combining two or more 
pictures indifferent in themselves into a passable whole. 
The man who sets out to make what we may truly 
term “© pictorial records will have perhaps to pass by 
many compositions that a little control or combination 
. with others would have presented as beautiful pictures. 
It is not intended to decry or belittle the particular 
artistic principles or ideals of those who practise modi- 
fication of their results, but rather to indicate where 
straight photography finds its claim. The danger 
is that we may with the control methods lose sight of 
the fact that we are photographers, and that such 
methods sometimes represent brushwork in a rather 
crude form. To be successful in any realm of photo- 
graphy one thing may be regarded as an absolute 
essential, and that is a study and appreciation of the 
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HE STRAIGHT PHOTOGRAPH, 


AND WHY. 


particular branch that has the greatest claim on our 
interest. In pictorial work we study with a view to 
re-creating in the form of pictures what most impresses 
us, and it is the aim of the photographer who scorns 
to resort to control methods to bring into his pic- 
tures—or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
records—the spirit of natural scenes as they impress him, 
rather than to build up pictures from two or more 
negatives. 

We sometimes hear a great deal about the limita- 
tions imposed upon the pictorial worker who docs not 
resort to the modification of his results. It is certain 
that if we have to find our pictures in nature we may 
come across many otherwise good compositions but 
certain flaws existent in them ruin the artistic 
value of the picture as a whole. Such things as tele- 
graph posts, signs, and a host of details of a like nature 
are apt to appear very conspicuous, even if they happen 
to be quite in the far distance. A controlled picture 
would have such things obliterated or diffused, but 
in cases where such work is objected to as against 
the principles of the author they must either be focussed 
out or the picture passed by. 

Another point that we must also consider is that far 
fewer compositions in nature as a whole lend them- 
selves to artistic treatment than may be supposed. It 
is quite possible that the worker will find his year's 
output of “straight " pictures far less than would be 
the case if he modified his work to the extent that 
inferior pictures were made passable, but at least he 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that his work such 
as It is is a direct copy in monochrome, with the tones, 
values, and lines correct of the landscape as he viewed 
it at the time of exposure and as it is in actual existence. 

Yet another point comes in for consideration when 
dealing with the question of straight photography, 
i.e., that of technique. It is in the technical quality 
of the print that the beholder will find the greatest 
appeal. The picture will depend for the correctness 
of its tonal values and the truth which it is to convey 
of the character of the original scene upon faultless 
technique. There is a tendency upon the part of many 
workers to assume that an exposure reasonably correct 
will give us a perfect negative. This is not so; it will 
certainly give us a negative, but most likely one to 
which the adjective could not be applied. The one 
and only guarantee that the utmost and best possible 
has been got out of the subject is a perfectly exposed and 
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correctly developed negative. No photograph is going 
to be of high artistic standard unless this necessary 
factor has been incorporated in it, and without it no 
subject has had sufficient justice done to it. Guess 
work is not enough, and no plate or film made has 
sufficient latitude to enable us to gain as good a result 
from a haphazard exposure as from one correctly timed 
with the aid of an exposure meter or calculator, and 
if this fact were more widely recognised and carried 
into actual practice we should hear far less about 
orthochromatic problems and the bad rendering of 
tones by ordinary non-ortho. plates, or films of the ortho. 
type used without a screen. 

In bringing these notes to a close, we would again 
point out that it is not in our purpose to belittle the 
controlled print, but rather to indicate the straight 
print as having claims often overlooked in favour of 
the former. To many photographers the idea of intro- 
ducing anything into the composition that was not 
actually there at the time of making an exposure is 
abhorrent, and to them the straight print, using the 
word in its widest sense, makes the greatest possible 
appeal. Itisoften that we have seen abundant evidence 
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of control in pictures that would have been obviously 
far more effective without it, and it is here that the 
straight print scores. If there 1s any trace of artificial 
means being applied, its end is a failure, and the work 
as a whole fails because it is so evident. The straight 
print, be its faults many or few, according to opinion, 
steers clear of this defect. It stands for what it is, a 
simple, direct, straightforward piece of photographic 
craftsmanship, to which is coupled an artistic ideal of 
the best that the medium will allow. 

Much of the control that is in evidence in pictorial 
work would not have been needed at all had a little 
forethought been shown, a slight alteration in stand- 
point, a little more care in giving the exposure to 
catch some effect of atmosphere really there at the 
time, or to obtain clouds and landscape in one nega- 
tive instead of having to combine the two. Which 
stands out as the greatest success—or perhaps we should 
ask, which bears evidence of the soundest photographic 
craftsmanship—the straight photograph containing 
all essentials, or the controlled picture having them 
introduced by artificial means? We leave the answer 
to the question with the reader. F. 


* THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


For F 5˙6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. 


SunJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. و‎ x ри кар 

Open seascapes and cloud studies 1/20 вес. | 1,30 seo. | 1/60 sec. | 1/80 вес. | 1/100 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- | 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes. Snow | 

scenes with no heavy foreground .. .. 1/10 » 1/15 » 1/30 » 1/40 » 17/50 57 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes wit 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies in 

the open, light buildings, wet street scenes, 

4b )) Mu HERE Save 1/4 9 1/6 ” 1/12 » 1/15 » 1/20 9 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/8 » 1/4 » 1/10 T 1/12 » 1/15 r 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture Bei. teen PE NECS 3/4 ” 1/2 T 1/4 7 1/5 ” 1/6 » 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings "IE P 2 secs. | 1} secs. | 3/4 » 1/2 » 1/8 ә 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | 

roundings, big window, white reflector — . 6 » 4 » 2 seos. | 1i secs. | 1 LU 


— 


As а further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given om application. 


Mawson, Celeritas. GriFFIN, Gramme. Секом, Roll Film. BARNET, Medium Ortho. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Gladiator. ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 3 Flat Film. Скм, Medium. 
PactET, Swift and Ex. Special. NS Special Rapid. EASTMAN, Rapid. ILFORD, Chromatic 
Barnet, Red Scal. » Panchroma tic. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. EDwARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. T Empress. 
„ Super 5peed. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. Leto, Phoenix. T Matte-Ground. Marion, Portrait. 
CapETT, Royal Standard. WELLINGION, 'Xtra Speedy. LuwikRE, Blue Label. EnsiGn, Film. z Landscape. 
„ — Special Ex. Rapid. 2 Press. MARION, P.S. Gem, Colour- screen. PAGET, XXX. 
CRITERION, Extra Special | WRATTEN, Speed, Double 5 Instantaneous. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Rapid. Instantaneous and Pan- S Iso. A : Ortho. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic. MawsoN, Felixi. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S. R. 
EDWARDS, Comet. S Ortho. B. m Sovereign. Ordinary Plates. 
Gem, Salon E Rapid Plat PackT, XXXXX. ү N. F. B Ordi 
Portrait. xtra Rap aves s Special Rapid. Kopak, N.C. Film. JARNET, nary. 
i Salon Iso Barnet, Extra Rapid. S Hydra. РИ Premo Film-pack. CRITERION, ае 
ILFORD,' Monarch. „ Ortho. Rajar, Special Rapid. Lumiere, Ortho, A B, and C Еру” Medi rdindary 
„ Panchromatic. CapETT, Royal Standard | Vipex, Special Rapid. н Film. Gem Uni | ге 
„ Versatile, Most Rapid. xtra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Anti screen, Iso- | Mawson, Electric. | ЕМ, Universal Sl 
» Zenith, т Royal Standard Speedy. Pacet, Ortho. Special Rapid. nett 5058 ow 
IkPERIAL, Flashlight. rtho. WRATTEN, Double Instan- | Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. LFORD, Ordinary. 


" Orthochrome S.S. 
Lr10, Ultra Rapid. 
Lumiere, Sigma. 

1 Violet Label. 
MARION, Record. 

Supreme. 
Brilliant. 


ө 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 

E Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 

8 Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
Gem, Meteor. 
Isochromatic. 


taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
„  Self-sereen | 
CapETT, Royal Standard Rapid. 
Protessional. 
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VipEx, Isocbromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop shutter. 


Medium Plates. 
BARNET, Medium. 


IMPERIAL, or 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion. Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
РАСЕТ, XX. 

| Rayar, Ordinary. 

‚ Wratten, Ordinary. 
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grapher's experience the necessity has 

arisen for him to find, in some way ог 
other, the actual value of some artificial light 
{ог prinüug or other purposes. Makers of 
bromide or gaslight papers very often give the time for 
printing from an average negative with a light of a certain 
candle power. To know this is all very well, but even if 
the photographer is sure his negative is an average one he is 
by no means sure that his light is of the required candle 
power. Consequently pieces of paper are wasted in being 
used as test pieces, which doubtless give the right exposure 
for the particular negative from which the test pieces 
are taken, but by no means give the exposure for any other 
negative, and moreover the same process has to be patiently 
gone through again if paper of another kind or another 
grade is used. Therefore considering these difficulties 
it would be of great advantage if the actual value of the 
light could be obtained, and by simple calculations the 
exact exposure found that will give a good print on any 
piece of gaslight or bromide paper, lantern plate, or any 
other printing process. Such a thing can be obtained, 
and that quite simply, by calling in the aid of the scientist 
who dabbles in optical work, and claiming for our use just 
so much of his knowledge of photometry as will answer our 
immediate needs. 

To make this science of practical use it is very necessary 
that we should know and understand a very important 
law, namely, the law of inverse squares, and it will be 
necessary therefore to explain this very clearly, so that this 
article may be of use to the beginner as well as to the most 
advanced. Now, it is of course evident that different 
sources of light give out very different amounts of light. 
An ordinarv gas-jet, for instance, will give out light ten 
or fifteen times the value of an ordinary candle, while 
{тот electricity we can obtain light of any value from 
two up to three thousand times that of the candle. This 
is expressed by saying that the illuminating power of a 
certain source of light has a value of a certain candle-power 
(usually expressed c. p.), and for the standard candle we 


ê корыга ext in the course of the photo- 


Fig. I. 


use the sperm candle of six to the pound, each burning 120 
grains per hour. 

If, however, the light from any source was thrown on 
to a screen, say one foot away, we should have that screen 
illuminated to a certain definite value ; while if that screen 
was moved say twice as far away, two feet from the source, 
we should find the illumination not one-half the value, as 
one might at first expect, but only one-quarter the value 
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of the illumination in the former case. 


We have therefore 
to distinguish carefully between the illuminating power 
of a source of light and the intensity of illumination which 
that source produces. 2 

The intensity of illumination produced by a given source 
of light on a given surface is the quantity of light received 


per unit of that surface. This clearly depends upon (1) 
the illuminating power of the source, and (2) upon the 
distance of the surface from the source of light. 

With regard to No. 1 the illumination produced is directly 
proportional to that of the source, but with No. 2, because 
of the fact that light travels in straight lines, the intensity 
of illumination produced by a source of light is inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance from the source 
of light. Thus if at a distance of three feet from a gas flame 


Fig. 2. 


we could get an illumination of то c. p., at a distance of 
nine feet (three times as far) we should only get one-ninth 
(4:) of the value of illumination, or 13 c. p. If, therefore, 
this law is kept well in mind one problem will be solved 
which many a photographer has been puzzled with, namely, 
the great variation or loss of printing power as the negative 
distance from the light is increased. 

Having stated this law it is necessary to show practically 
how to measure the c. p. of our flame. For this a photo- 
meter is used in conjunction with a flame of known c. p. 
We can use the standard candle of 1 c. p. for this. There 
are two simple photometers that can be used, both easily 
made from material that is always at hand, and the first 
of these is that devised by Count Rutherford, and shown 
clearly in fig. 1. A vertical rod is placed a few inches in 
front of a white screen. The standard lamp or candle 
is placed at a distance from this rod and on one side of it, 
so that it throws a shadow of the rod upon the screen. 
The lamp, the c. p. of which we wish to measure, is then 
placed on the opposite side of the rod to the standard 
candle, and its distance is varied until another shadow 
of the same intensity as the first is obtained on the white 
screen, these two shadows standing parallel to each other 
separated only by a thin portion of white on the screen. 
Having obtained the measure of the distance from the 
candle to the screen, and also from the lamp to the screen 
—suppose these distances to be 1 and 2 feet respectively 
when the shadows are of equal depth—then it follows from 
our law of inverse squares that the illuminating power of 
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the lamp is to that of the candle аз (2)? is to 1—that is as 
4 is to І. 

Therefore if we have a standard candle, the с. р. of the 
lamp is 4, while if we have any other lamp whose value 
we know, the illuminating power of the unknown source 
is equal to four times that of the known source, it being 
assumed that the known source is nearer to the screen 
than the unknown. 

The other form of photometer is that used by many 
people for testing the illuminating power of coal-gas. 
It is that known as the Bunsen photometer, and consists 
simply of a piece of stout white paper stretched upon a 
flame, and in the centre of which some melted wax from a 
parafhn candle has been dropped. Hence the name 
grease-spot photometer which is sometimes given to it. 
The wax must be well soaked into the paper by pressing 
a hot spatula on to the spot, the spot being no bigger 
than about half an inch in diameter. To теаѕше a source 
of light with this the photometer must be stood vertically 
with the two sources of light, one on each side. The method 
of measurement is shown in fig. 2, while the photometer 
itself is shown in fig. 2 (A). The two sources of light are so 
placed that the screen is illuminated to an equal intensity 
on either side. This is accomplished when the grease 
spot appears to have vanished when viewed from either 
side of the screen. When this is obtained the two distances 
are again measured, and then the illuminating power of 
the unknown source is to the illuminating power of the 
known source as the square of the distance of the unknown 
source is to the square of the distance of the known source 
{тот the photometer screen. In this way the actual 
value of any light can be obtained exactly and with cer- 
tainty. 

Having found out the c. p. of our illumination it is now 
only necessary to make the photographic application. 
Very often the time for printing is stated as so many 
minutes at a given distance from a Bray or fishtail burner. 
This is a very rough guide indeed, but for the benefit of 
those who use such burners the following table gives the 
C. p. of various Bray's burners consuming gas at т inch 
pressure. 


No. of Burner. C. P. about 
Cr «es A MX 20 
: e 30 
J . E wire eae 50 
3 anys 1 CLE bg. EET 80 
n 105 
Merete ie teeters erry 135 
R 165 
M oa apo eR e ORA 185 


[ Now suppose a maker states in his instructions that by 
using a No. 5 fishtail burner a properly exposed print is 
obtained with an average negative at a distance of one foot 
in one minute. From the table we find that the No. 5 
burner gives us approximately 135 c. p. Suppose we have 
at hand a lamp which we have tested photometrically 
and find it gives us 25 c. p., how much exposure does 
this particular paper require ? 

From our rules above we find that if the negative 15 
kept at the same distance away, viz., 1 foot, then the 
required exposure will be 1# times as great—that is 5] 
minutes approximately. But we can bring our negative 
in nearer to the lamp we are using. Suppose we intend 
to bring it to half the distance, viz., 6 inches. Then our 
law of inverse squares comes into play, and we find the 
required exposure is not one-half the value but $: or one- 
quarter the value—that is, sav, 14 minutes. 

Thus we have at hand a simple method of obtaining 
correct exposures for any paper, no matter how we vary 
the value of the light or its distance from the negative. 
All we need is one or other of these simple photometers 
and the ability to apply the simple photometric laws 
to whatever process we may be using. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


SOLUTIONING TABLETS.—Users of chemicals in tablet form 
often find that they do not readily dissolve after crushing with 
the glass rod. This is caused by insufficient care in storage 
after the bottle has been opened. Many workers do not pay 
sufficient attention to recorking the bottles or phials, and the 
result seems to be that the air has a hardening effect on the 
tablets, and causes them to be difficult o1 solubility. It will 
be found that if the tablets are placed in a very little hot water 
they will dissolve at once, and the remainder of the water can 
then be added without any fear of the temperature of the solu- 
tion being thereby affected. Some chemicals seem to be harder 
of solution in tablet form than others, and in this way the 
point noted above becomes of value, and is especially useful 
when solutions are wanted quickly. R. M. F. 


+ * * ж * 


A VERY SIMPLE, USEFUL LENS FoORMULA.—Among the many 
lens formule often quoted I do not remember having seen that 
about to be given, yet it is one of the most useful that one can 
keep in mind. A Cinch focus lens is 73 inches from the plate 
(image) ; what is the scale of the object to its image ? Can you 
answer this off-hand ? Subtract 6 from 7}, getting 14; then 
divide 6 by 14, getting 4—the image is therefore one-fourth 
(linear) size of the object. Now suppose the image measures 1 
inch on the ground-glass, then the object being four times as 
large must be 4 inches. Next as it is four times the size of the 
image it must therefore be four times as far away from the lens 
that the image is; i.e., the object is four times 7} inches, i. e., 
30 inches from the lens. Now suppose that a 5}-inch focus 
lens is 54 inches from the plate. We subtract focal length 5} 
from the camera (plate-to-lens) distance, getting } as difference. 
Dividing the tocal length 5} by this } difference, we learn that 
the object 1s 21 times the (linear) size of the image, and is 21 
times as far away ; i.e. 21 times 54; i.e. 115$ inches, or 9 ft. 
7} 1п., away. The same question in a slightly different form is 
constantly cropping up. For example: My lens is 5-inch focus, 
and maximum camera extension 8 inches; what 1s the greatest 
image-to-object ratio possible? The same formula, viz., 
-= * here becomes 8 ; Le., the object 
Camera — lens focus 8 - 3 
to image is 8 to 3, or image is three-eighths the size of the object. 
With a focussing-screen camera we can measure the size of 
the image on the ground-glass. Therefore if we know the 
distance of an object we can deduce its size, or if we know its 
size we can deduce its distance. Suppose our object is a church 
tower, and by pacing we find our camera is 30 yards from the 
foot of the tower. Our 5-inch focus lens gives us the image of 
the tower 2 inches long on the ground-glass. Then it is easy to 
see that the ratio of the focal length of the lens is to the size 
of the image as the distance oí the camera is to the height of 
the tower. Thus as 5 15 to 2 (inches) so 1s 30 yards, i.e. go feet, 
to height of tower, i.e. 225 feet. Again, a flagstaff on one side 
of a river is known to be 20 feet high. А 6-inch lens at the 
opposite side of the river gives the flagstaff image inch long: 
what is the width of the river ? Our rule of three now runs: 
As 1 is to 6 (i.e. І to 12) so is 20 to river width, i.e. 240 feet 
(80 yards). I. L. М, 
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SOME INTENSIFICATION METHODS. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." "74 


HE tones and density of the image in a bromide print 
are as subject to modification as those of the image 
in a negative. That is to say, they may be modified 

by intensification or reduction quite apart from toning or 
alteration of the colour. It is perhaps in the matter of 
intensification of the picture that the greatest scope is 
offered. Many a badly developed print or enlargement can 
be saved and a fine-toned picture produced if one of the 
following methods is adopted. The same or similar 
conditions are open to us when intensifying negatives, 
slides, etc., but the photographer does not always 
realise that a bromide print and negative differ chiefly 
as regards their support; the negative or lantern slide is 
a gelatine plus silver image on glass, the bromide print is 
the same thing on paper. Here then we note that in our 
intensifying or other methods of dealing with a paper print 
we must bear in mind that a formula or method which 
works quite satisfactorily with a glass or celluloid basis 
may stain the paper. 
Colour Change, or Toning. 

In general it may be said that intensifying a bromide 
print also changes its colour. Hence it is difficult to draw 
the dividing line between intensifying and toning actions. 
We therefore have to note that while we strengthen the 
image by adding new material we may so change (lighten) 
the colour that we are thereby little if anything better off 
as regards contrast. 

Grouping Methods. 

Although there have been published or advocated a 
considerable number of formulz for bromide print intensify- 
ing processes, yet when one comes to boil them down 
into simplified form there are really only a few in actual 
number. These may most conveniently be grouped to- 
gether, e.g. silver, chromium, mercury, and copper, with 
a few odd methods which may be described as “ various." 


Silver Intensification. 

For silver intensification use the following :- (A) 
Dissolve ro gr. silver nitrate in distilled water I oz. 
(B) Distilled water 2 oz., citric acid 6 gr. Bathe the print 
in 2 oz. B for a minute or so, return this to the graduate 
and add 3 gr. of pyro and apply to the print for a minute. 
Again return to the graduate, and add 1 dram of A and apply 
to the print for a minute, then add another dram of А, 
and so on. 

It would appear that (т) the print must be made acid ; 
(2) the silver (A) must be added a little at a time, until 
we have I oz. А in 2 oz. В; (3) staining may come from 
the discoloured pyro, therefore if the mixture becomes 
greatly discoloured it should be thrown away and a fresh 
lot mixed; (4) if the silver be added too quickly it may be 
deposited on the paper, where there is no image to aid as 
a nucleus. 

Chrom!um Bleachers. 

Here is a table which shows at a glance characteristic 
or typical formulae employing chromium in the bleaching 
bath. Note: the quantities are grains of solids and 
minims of liquids per one ounce of water. 
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By J. E. X. 


(Water—1 02.) 


Potass. bichromate.. 5-20 то 10 10 5 — 
Chromic seie — — 5 — — 10 
Calcium chromate .. ~ - = = — = 


Potass. bromide .... - 5 =- = - - 
Potass. iodide ...... - — = — 5 — 
Hydrochloric acid .. I-20 — - — IO ro 
Nitoc acd .i s — 8 — 8 — — 
АЛИЙ, £244 4x = — — = I5 — 


The print is thoroughly bleached in one or other of these 
baths. The lightest parts of the original print practically 
vanish, the darker parts turn a nondescript orange-grey. 
The print is washed under the tap till free from yellow 
stain. We may hasten the discharge of colour by adding a 
little, say 5 gr. per ounce, potass. metabisulphite to the 
wash water; or for the same purpose we may use: Water 
20 oz., soda sulphite J oz., sulphuric acid or hydrochloric 
acid 20 minims. There is no gain by prolonged immersion 
in the bleacher or when washing after bleaching. А pyro- 
developed picture will not weaken in the bleacher so much 
as images produced by most other developers. On the 
other hand, a first image by pyro shows less stain when 
chromium bleached and then darkened by some other 
developer. 

We may redarken our bleached print by various agents ; 
e.g.: (1) Water т oz, ammonium sulphide (liquid) 3 
minims; this gives a fairly strong result of warm black 
colour, but may stain the print. It should be used very 
dilute only. (2) Any of our ordinary alkaline developers 
These need not contain any bromide and should net contain 
excess of soda sulphite. (з) Water т oz., ammonia fort. 
.880 3 drops, Schlippe’s salt (sodium sulph-antimoniate) 
5 gr. This gives a red-brown image, but has a tendency to 
yellow stain the high lights. Wash in very dilute 
ammonia. 

If a minimum change of colour is desired amidol or dia- 
midophenol can be recommended; e.g., Water I oz., 
soda sulphite 20 gr., amidol or diamido 2-3 gr. In general 
by diluting the developer and allowing a proportionately 
longer’ time we get results that are slightly warmer in 
colour. 

Pyro-soda gives a warmish and sometimes greenish 
black. 

Caustic alkali in the developer may cause frilling. 

The whole process may be repeated, but it does not 
afford much further strength and is not unlikely to yield 
stain. 

Stains. 

Stains may be due to greasy, hot fingers; imperfect 
fixing before bleaching ; partial bleaching as when two or 
more prints overlap in the bleacher, etc. ; and insufficient 
washing after bleaching. 


Mercury Bleachers. 
The second group of bleaching baths contain a mercury 
salt in some form, as may be seen from the typical formule 
here brought together for ready comparison :— 
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(Water—1 oz.) 


Mercury bichloride .... 3 3 10 5 = 
Potass. bromide ....... 3 9 525 - — 
Potass. ferricyanide ... — 4 = me оше 
Am. chloride ......... - — — 3 — 
Soda sulphite ......... — — — — 90 
Mercuric iodide ....... — — — — 5 


As before mentioned, the figures indicate the grains of 
solids per ounce of water. 

Darkening Agents. 

We have quite a choice of darkening agents. The follow- 
ing notes apply in connection with those baths containing 
mercuric chloride; i.e., mercury bichloride, i.e. the first 
four columns. After bleaching wash the print in water 
slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, say 4 or 5 drops 
per ounce. 

(1) Strong liquid ammonia 5-6 drops per ounce water— 
warmish brown-blacks. | 
(2) Soda sulphite 10 gr. per ounce—grey-brown. 
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(3) Potass. metabisulphite то gr. per ounce—cold 
grey to violet grey. 

(4) Gold chloride 1 gr. per ounce—blue-purple, blacks. 

(5) Am. sulphide 3-5 mins. per ounce—warm-red 
purple-blacks. 

(6) Hypo 5-то gr. per ounce—purple-browns. 


The soda sulphite and mercuric iodide can hardly be 
called a bleaching bath, as it effects little colour change 
as compared with the other bleachers. It might better be 
termed a '' browning bath." After washing, it should be 
followed by any alkaline developer—preferably one without 
sulphite. 

Capper Bleacher. 
Water 1 oz., copper sulphate ro gr., potass. bromide 
IO gr. 

After bleaching wash in water acidulated with nitric 
acid, from 4 to 5 drops per ounce. The print may be 
darkened by any alkaline developer or by a 5 per cent. 
solution of silver nitrate in distilled water. 
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"THE APPEAL OF THE PICTURE." 


Е are accustomed from time to time to see and read books 

written by experts dealing with certain specific matters 
affecting art and picture making. In many instances these 
concern themselves with the actual procedure in the production 
of the finished work, with appropriate hints for the guidance 
of the worker. Undeniably, these books fulfil the purpose for 
which they are written, and every art student must be familiar 
with a host of them that have at various times been studied 
for the betterment of their progress. 

It is not often, however, that a writer lays bare the why and 
wherefore of principles underlying the art of picture making 
(irrespective of the medium), particularly as they appeal to 
the critical mind. Such a work needs two essentials for complete 
success. It must be written with authority almost amounting 
to dogmatism, and every statement must be proved in a con- 
vincing manner. A book of this character is assured of ready 
acceptance both by the artist and the lay reader alike, and is 
already in a fair way to becoming a classic. 

Such a book is The Appeal of the Picture," written by P. 
C. Tilney, and recently published by Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd. 

The name of Mr. Tilney is well known to readers of THE 
A. P. and Photograms of the Year, and as a critic he has achieved 
a definite position in the world of pictorial photography. It is, 
however, both as a painter and an art teacher that Mr. Tilney 
has a claim on the consideration of the reade s of this new book, 
and throughout its pages we find his earnest desire to thrash 
out the rcal principles of picture making in an eminently prac- 
tical manner. He, moreover, fulfils the essentials mentioned 
above, and every statement made will be accepted all the more 
readily because of the careful way in which the points concerning 
it have been examined and cross-examined, and the verdict 
put before the reader. 

The author has the common sense to consider at the out- 
set the point of view of the public towards art generally, and 
it is a welcome sign of the sanity of the book that he recognises 
the judgment of the public as being a healthy one. He says: 

“ The artist curls his hp in a lofty smile when he sees the 
public’s predilection for sweet gradations of colour, reflections 
in water, and flamboyant sunsets, for ! e regards these things as 
vulgarities. And s» they are as generally represented by the 
inartistic for the inartistic. But no one will say that such effects 
are paltry in themselves. On the contrary, they are tiie very 
gteatest things in nature and art; proof of which is that their 
very power forces their effects into the consciousness of the 
dullest minds. Nor are the smiles and tears of home life less 
justihably the chief concern of humanity, or the fears and 
wonders of myth and fairy tale. Although they are not in 
themselves art, they have inspired more art than anything else 
has. That the genre picture should make the broadest and most 
ready appeal is not only natural but excusable as indicating 
a healthy social condition. 1f, therefore, there is anything 
wrong at all with the public, it is in the matter of degree, not of 
kind ; and when this is borne in mind, it becomes evident that 
the public is perhaps the greatest factor in the prosperity of 
art.“ 
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This statement is all the more welcome as it refutes so much 
of the attitude towards familiar and lovable art adopted by the 
modern ‘ high-brow ” generation of artists. which includes 
“ futurists,” “ post-impressionists, and others of the same 
kidney in its ranks. The apparent aim of these mode ns and 
their desire to be different at any cost may be likened to an 
ink splash on a wall—a temporary indication of energy that 
time surely softens until it is ultimately absorbed in the general 
tone of the wall; the wall in this case being that of the temple 
of art erected by generations of good and inspired workmen 
with a genuine love of beauty for its own sake. 

In turn, Mr. Tilney deals with the factors that affect the 
goodness or badness of a picture; its size, tone and tonal effects, 
colour, and composition. АП are dealt with clearly and in a 
manner that goes straight to the root of every possible argument 
that may arise, herein demonstrating the hand of the accom- 
plished art teacher. 

It is in the chapter on “ Mood and Feeling that Mr. Tilney 
touches а chord that will appeal to the pictorial photographer 
and hearten the efforts of many a struggling worker with a 
message to tell, but as yet more or less inarticulate. In dealing 
with that quality in a picture which stirs the emotions he says: 
No work which is framed to make an appeal to the poetic 
faculties of mankind, to win his approval and delight, can do 
without it. Being quite independent of technical skill, it is 
not to be looked for in the pictures of accomplished painters 
alone; for it will often appear in a poorly executed work. What 
seems to be a necessary condition of securing this most desirable 
quality is that the artist should approach his subject with fervour 
and singleness of purpose, impelled by keen admiration. He 
must first hear in his own heart the voice of the subject, and 
inspired by that he must make his work of interpretation. 
He must be alone with Nature in a solemn intimacy. Ошу 
in this way can his soul, replete with enthusiasm, hand on 
the magic message that will arrest the hearts of all who look 
upon his work. The picture that is invented in response to 
calls from the market or as a bid for any sort of reputation, 
and which is consequently executed either by perfunctory or 
extravagant mcans, 15 not the one to win hearts or to live long. 
It is feeling more than doing which is implied by the word art." 

Mr. Tilney adds force to his arguments throughout the book 
by the employment of clever little sketches and by the reproduc- 
tion of well-known pictures. We gather he has a strong leaning 
towards the romantic in landscape, but we cannot conceive 
the artist who peruses the book who will not better his know- 
ledge of this and practically every other branch of art upon which 
the author touches. 

The Legacy of Photography forms a chapter that will 
be read with interest by all camera workers. His practical 
knowledge of pictorial photography and photographers gives 
the aut or the knowledge and tolerance that few painter-artists 
possess—at least in public. 

Every reader of THE A. P. will profit by careful reading of 
this book, and should not fail to get it. It is published at 6s. 
Tne address of the publishers (Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd) 
is Aldine House, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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WATLING STREET. BY H. E. WOOD. f 
The original, a bromide print, was exhibited at the London Salon, and was also awarded a „Prize in the Weekly (Competition. 
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THE WHARF, LINCOLN. BY BERTRAM COX. 
From “ Photograms of the Year.” 
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E. SMITH. 


BY A. 


The original, a bromide print (41 x 6}), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE END OF AN ARNOLD LANE. 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


BY 


GEO. F. PRIOR. 


The original, a toned bromide 


was awarded 


the 


print (93 x 74), 


Weekly 


in 


Prize 
Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The War may Hinder. 


The portfolio exhibition of the South London 
Photographic Society is usually hung in full exhibition 
style with canvas screens, etc. This, of course, means 
a lot of anxious preparation; but this year, owing 
to the Red Cross being in possession of the usual 
rooms, it was impossible, and so another method and 
another place were necessary. The reference library 
was the only place available, and Mr. General Public 
must not be cheated of ten minutes of his time; but 
8 p.m. was his limit, so out he then had to go. Some 
time ago I perhaps unwisely said the South London 
Photographic could move hill or stream," and it 
appears the reputation must be lived up to. At all 
events, that was the decision of Mr. W. E. White, 
the energetic portfolio secretary. So at 8 p.m., armed 
with strawboards and battens, all in sections, fitted 
with pictures hung, Mr. White arrived. What he 
did I know not, but at 8.30 p.m., when the curtain 
went up, the exhibition was hung. This is an age of 
records and marvels, and it appears that photography 
can occasionally do a little speeding up when the 
desire is there. The moral is: Don't say the war 
prevents; it may hinder, but not prevent, unless you 
wish it. Mr. Gideon Clark and Mr. H. Creighton- 
Beckett were judges of this exhibition. The latter 
gentleman, having had some secretarial experience, 
was exceptionally well able to appreciate the enter- 
prise, and both voted the general effect '' very neat 
and attractive." They awarded the medal for the 
best set of pictures in the portfolios to Mr. S. J. Nunn. 


“The А.Р.” Slides, 


The Warrington Photographic Society write me a 
commentary on THE A. P. Prize Slides—an evening's 
fixture that is always looked forward to as one of the 
events of the winter session. They write: ‘‘ The 
members suffered no disappointment from Tuesday 
night’s display. The winning ‘six’ were a set of 
yachting and other sea studies, of charming quality 
and tone. The portrait and figure section was especi- 
ally good, deriving most of its attraction from pictures 
of children at play. One study, ' The Kid,' was par- 
ticularly admired for its rendering of a little girl's 
hair and laughing face. Six pictures recording the 
bombardment of Scarborough were the winners in the 
Record section; and the comparatively new colour 
process’ introduced by Messrs. Paget won unstinted 
praise for the prizewinner, ' Among the Flowers,' 
and another, Tired Out, where the colours were 
delightfully rendercd, both of the boy's face and of the 
straw amongst which he was lying." 


Rotherham Cheer. 


I am always refreshed by the cheery letters I receive 
from the secretary of the Rotherham Photographic 
Society. He writes: '' You will be interested to hear 
that our members' exhibition, held in November last 
(four days), has been a financial success. From the 
proceeds the council have been able to set apart £10 
for the Red Cross fund. This is the second restricted 
effort since the war, and by exercising all possible 
economies, without in any way marring the display 
and the etceteras attending it, we have kept the society 
in the public eye and ' done our bit? for causes which 
the war has neccessitated. Our total for the two years 
—{14 145. 11d. in 1914 (Belgian Fund) and {то in 
I915—comes very near to £25. From our last exhibi- 
tion there is a balance (after the payment of the £10), 
but money is absolutely necessary for renewals in the 
case of a further appeal." 


An Appreciation. 


I submit these figures for the special information 
of those pessimistic society officials who say, We really 
can't do anything in our sleepy old town. We can't 
make an exhibition pay." The Rotherham secretary 
has simply said what they have done, and why. 
What Rotherham can do so handsomely others can 
do if they try. It may be said that Rotherham is a 
big place. Is it? We will see. Its 5 is 
about 63,000, but, being only a few miles from Sheffield, 
it is at a great disadvantage because it is overshadowed 
by the latter city’s greatness. Mr. Hemingway says 
that, personally, he is very gratified at the result, 
and sometimes he feels that his activities in connection 
with the society must be reduced. He says that when 
he remembers his years of office—over twenty-five— 
he is surprised at having been tolerated so long ! 


I have been a secretary, and know what he means, 
but I know also what Rotherham thinks. I trust 
my official acquaintance with Mr. Hemingway will 
last many vears. All honour to him! I wish there 
were many more of his kind. 


Aeccrington’s Roll of Honour, 


Another cheery letter reaches me—this time from 
the secretary of the Accrington Camera Club. He 
says: With regard to your remarks as to rolls of 
honour in clubs, I should like to acquaint you with 
the fact that we have a framed (loose back) roll with 
at present 14 per cent. to 15 per cent. of our members’ 
(male and female) names enrolled. We also treat 
them as honorary members for the length of their 
service for the country, and right proud we are of 
them. Unfortunately, they were, in many cases, the 
most constant frequenters of our club, but, for all that, 
A.C.C. can muster quite good crowds yet, so we are 
not downhearted.' " 1 trust we shall all live to see 
the safe return of the Accrington heroes. 


Bromoil at Sunderland. 


Mr. George Brown last week gave a inost interesting 
demonstration on ''Bromoil" at the Sunderland 
Photographic Association. The subject was good, 
the lecturer an expert, and the audience sympathetic. 
Mr. Brown prefers to have a strong, plucky bromide 
print which has been well developed to star* with, 
and after bleaching and washing he prefers to let the 
print dry. Before pigmenting he resoaks the bleached 
print for half an hour in water of бо deg. temperature. 
For a support when pigmenting he uses à sheet of 
plate glass on which are several thicknesses of blotting 
paper. This is, of course, usual, but Mr. Brown 
places his blotting paper in a muslin bag and fastens 
the bag to the glass with a letter clip. His pad is 
thus always ready for use, and the blotting paper 
does not get dirty and crumpled, as it would if it were 
simply so many loose sheets. Under one end of his 
plate glass Mr. Brown places a roll of old newspapers, 
and thus he gets, as it were, a sloping desk to work on, 
and the newspapers impart a certain springiness which 
helps in the pigmenting. Mr. Brown resoaks his print 
once or twice while inking up, and considers that he 
gets a better result by so doing. He caused consider- 
able amusement — and also envy to the married men— 
by blotting off the moisture from the print with half 
a dozen of the finest linen handkerchiefs, preferring 
these to blotting paper. Mr. Brown, needless to remark, 
is not married! 


Snapshots Out and In. 


‘“ The expense is small, but the pleasure is great,” 
says the secretary of the Sheffield Photographic 
Society in reference to an appeal to the membership 
to help in the snapshots from home. The Y.M.C.A. 
is urgently in need of volunteers ; and as this country 
of ours has proved itself up to the hilt for voluntaryism, 
let photographers connected with societies take no 
back seat in the movement, but hurry up, and if in 
Sheffield send word of their intention to help to the 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Buildings ; if elsewhere, do like- 
wise locally. By the way, I saw а snapsbot of а 
Scottish regiment just before it went to the front. 
They were grouped in the usual style—officers to the 
front, non-coms. second line, the rest in files behind. 
The print measures six inches deep and four feet 
four inches long ; the flank men are as sharp as the 
centre man ; yet it was taken on one negative at one 
exposure, and that photograph has each face and figure 
of a full battalion perfectly and evenly sharp; for, 
as I have already indicated, it was a contact print 
from the original negative. I wonder how many of 
my society readers know how this is done. It is an 
interesting problem. 


Edinburgh Exhibition. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society have sent me 
their prospectus of the annual open exhibition to be 
held from February 19 to March 4 in the rooms at 
38, Castle Street. There are several members’ classes, 
but I am specially concerned in the class which is 
simply labelled pictures (open to all) and lantern slides 
(open to all). Colour exhibits (transparencies) are not 
eligible with the lantern slides, and no special class is 
provided, so evidently are not wanted. The society's 
medal is the award in each class, and the judges are 
Messrs. Wm. Crooke, Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A., and 
Robert Noble, R.S.A. The society undertakes to 
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provide glazed frames of the following sizes for exhibits 
sent from a distance : 24 in by 16 in., 20 in. by r4 in., 
18 in. by 12 in., 15 in. by 12 in. Such exhibits must 
be mounted, and the mounts must be cut to the above 
sizes. To economise space, it is requested that exces- 
sive margins should not be used. Framed exhibits 
must have two rings attached about three inches from 
the top. Entries for the exhibition will close on Thurs- 
дау, February то, and all pictures and slides must be 
delivered to the society’s rooms on or before that date. 
All particulars and entry forms may be obtained at the 
society's rooms. 


Manchester’s Report. 


Manchester Amateur cannot claim to have had a 
rosy year—in fact, no one can; and as I have repeatedly 

inted out, we must smile and keep hammering along, 
or it will all come right in the end. From their annual 
report, just issued, I find they began with 337 members 
this was increased by the election of 31 new members— 
the lowest number recorded for many years—bringing 
the total to 368. Against this we have to place the 
loss through death of two members, 52 by resignation, 
and r2 struck off the roll for non-payment of subscrip- 
tion, leaving 302 to begin 1915 with. For a society 
with so low а subscription as Manchester Amateur 
asks and the facilities it offers it is not much credit 
to the city that it is not better supported. 


Plucky Plymouth. 


Plymouth Photographic Society have sent me а 
very welcome note that they are still in the land of 
Hold on fast." A restricted syllabus to the end of 
Aprik true, yet a very sensible and interesting one. 
Opening with Tue A. P. slides on the twenty-first 
anniversary of the society on January 28, and with а 
reunion of founders and old members, it was a bright 
spot within a very darkened area. T are asking 
for new members, so roll up and help. ou perhaps 
cannot do much work yet, but you can talk and be 
talked to. Mr. A. E. Coleman, of 22, St. Lawrence 
Road, Plymouth, is the secretary, and he will tell you 
more about this plucky little society. 


The Question Box. 


The “ question box " is not a new idea, but in à 
good many societies it has fallen into disuse. At the 
Richmond Camera Club it has been revived after 
some twenty years, resuscitated in the hope of 
encouraging the younger members. Most of the 
questions, however, were by those who might be 
said to have passed the novice stage, and manv 
subjects were touched upon—so many that the 
secretary is preparing an epitome of the subjects, 
and a copy has been sent to all members. Numerous 
questions and lively and instructive discussions 
were so much a success that it was agreed to devote 
another evening before the close of the present 
session to the question box. 


London in Picture. 


Having regard to the efforts of the School of 
London Landscape, the many record and survey 
sections, and the societies which encourage the 
taking of subjects in the streets of London, its 
highways and byeways should be pretty well 
pictured and preserved. The South London Photo- 
graphic is one of the encouraging societies which 
offer a challenge shield to be held for one year by 
the producer of the best print from a negative 
taken during the current year within four miles 
of Charing Cross. Last year it was won by Mr. 
Stephen J. Nunn. 
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A PAPER FUNNEL. 


HERE are few photographers who 

do not use a funnel. Those who do 

will notice that after each time a chemical 
is put through a funnel it is necessary 
that it should be washed or else the 
moisture left on the funnel sides will mix 


Fig. 1. 


with the next liquid that goes through, 
and perhaps cause impure liquids. If 
one is in a hurry, to have to wash «he 
funnel so often is a vexatious waste of 
time, and to keep a stock of different 
funnels would be found to be a large 
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Fig. 2. 


and unnecessary expense, when they can 
be made for practically nothing and also 
serve the same purpose. These funnels 
can be made in a few minutes by the 
following method. 

Cut a piece of stiff paper into a squarc 


p 


A B 


Fig. 3. 


and crease it on the dgtted lines AG, 
ЕВ and CDE, as shown in fig. т. Fold 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of Tue A. P. Амр P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


the paper in half through the line CDE 
(g. 2), now double points C and E 
inward until they meet, and form the 
shape shown in fig. 3. This makes four 
distinct corners, A, F, G, and B. Fold 
the paper over on the dotted lines to 
bring the points A and B together, as 
in fig. 4; the extreme edges meet in the 
central line indicated. Reverse the paper 
and fold the points G and F in a like 
manner. Turn the points AB and FG 
over and inward, and fold along the 


А „ В 


р 
Fig. 4. 


dotted line, shown beneath AB, and you 
will have a perfect pyramid-shaped cup. 
To make the funnel, cut off required piece 
from the point; the more there is taken 
off, the larger the funnel spout becomes. 
LK. 


A SIMPLE DARK-ROOM ELECTRIC 
LAMP COVER. 


HOSE who have electric light in the 
house may turn any convenient 
room into a dark-room by means of 
the simple ruby lamp cover here de- 
scribed, to be made for a few pence. 

For an ordinary-size pendant bulb and 
small shade there will be required a sheet 
of fairly stiff cardboard, measuring at 
least 28 by 20 in. It should be quite 
opaque, but if not, may easily be rendered 
so by pasting ruby paper over one side 
and allowing to dry before proceeding. 

The pattern is then set out as illustrated 
by fig. r, which gives the necessary 
dimensions. The easiest way to do this 
is to cut out one piece to the shape 
AECD, and use it for marking the four 
sides. The portions E, F and G are square. 
The narrow parts left for turning over 
and fastening may be 1 in. wide. Dotted 
lines indicate where the cardboard should 
be lightly scored with a penknife, while 
all solid lines are to be cut through, as, 
for instance, the lines H and I and the 
square opening J. Over the latter should 
be fixed a piece of ruby fabric, secured by 
gluing the edges. 

The cardboard may now be folded into 
shape and glued at the three sides, the 
top and the bottom, as shown by fig. 2, 
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leaving the fourth side open. To use, the 
cover is slipped on the bulb and shade, 
the slotted part K going over the top of 
the brass holder, which thereby supports 


Fig. 1. 


the whole. The remaining side is then 
folded up into position like a door, and 
the tongues L and M are passed through 
the slits at H and I, thus completely 


Fig. 2. 


enclosing the lamp, as in fig. 3. All white 
light will now be excluded when the 
current is switched on, and a ruby lamp 
throwing a comfortable downward light 
wil result The 
cover can be re- 
moved in a couple 
of seconds by pull- 
ing out the tongues 
L and M from the 
two slits, opening 
the free side and 
lifting sideways off 
the lamp. 

It is an advan- 
tage that the or- 
dinary shade need 
not be taken off, Fig. 3. 
but the cover can, А 
of course, be used equally well over 
a bulb alone. For bromide printing, 
yellow fabric may be employed instead of 
ruby. It is quite possible to fix in a square 
of ruby or yellow glass if preferred, 
instead of fabric, provided the cardboard 
is stiff enough to hold it. The measure- 
ments of the cover may be modified for 
larger or smaller lamps and shades. A. L. 
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(New Series. 58) SOME MORE LENS FACTS. 


FORTNIGHT ago 
| we explained as 
simply and соп- 
> cisely as possible 


%4 the meaning of 
focal length and 
F-ratio, and ex- 


plained why stop- 
ping down increases exposure and 
improves definition when portions of 
the image are not sharp. This week we 
may go a step further and explain 
what is meant by covering power, how 
lenses vary in this respect and what 
may be done in certain cases to over- 
come difficulties which arise from lack 
of covering power. 

Our photographic plates are rect- 
angular, as are our focussing screens, 
but the image thrown towards the 
focussing screen is circular and the 
bundle of rays of light passing from 
the lens is a conical bundle. Аз a 
consequence we only catch on our 
plate—or ground glass—a portion of 
the image formed by the lens. 

This is explained by fig. t. On the 
left hand of the diagram we have a 
side-on view of the camera, the dotted 
lines inside the camera showing the 
size of the cone of rays of light. We 
have shaded the parts of the camera 
where no light is passing. The right- 


is from a 5 by 4 instrument. The 
outer rectangle indicates the 15 by 12 
plate, and the circle the portion of 
it which is illuminated by the cone of 
rays thrown by the lens. We have the 


a 
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had insufficient covering power. With 
most rapid rectilinear lenses of 53 
or 6 inches focal length this diagram 
represents 10ughly the covering power 
we might expect. 


Fig. 2. 


circular image to which we have 
just referred, and the rest of the plate 
is not illuminated. In the diagram 
we have drawn a definite circle, but 
in actual fact the edge of the disc of 
illumination would be slightly vig- 
netted, and would fade away gradually 


Fig. 1. 


hand portion of the diagram shows by 
the outer rectangle the larger of two 
plates. Let us suppose the camera is 
a'15 by 12, and that the lens attached 


into the darkness of the unilluminated 
margins. We should say of these 
conditions that the lens would not 
cover the 15 by 12 plate, or that. it 
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The inner rectangle shows approxi- 
mately the size of a 5 by 4 plate 
and this, as may be seen, comes well 
inside the illuminated circle, so that 
the lens will well cover a 5 by 4. 
Naturally we should not use a 15 by 
12 camera for 5 by 4 plates as a general 
thing, but it is sometimes handy to 
have a large camera to which we can 
attach a small lens and so get a clear 
idea of the size of the illuminated 
disc which the lens will project. 

But in fig. 1 we have kept the lens 


opposite the centre of the plate. 
What will happen when we have 
occasion to use the rising front? 


Let us look at fig. 2, in order to see 
where we are in this matte1. Here again 
the diagram is in two parts, that on 
the left showing the circle of illumina- 
tion and the rectangle of the plate, 
and the right hand portion giving a 
side-on view of the camera with the 
lens in the normal position E and in 
the raised position B. The cone of 
rays is indicated by the lines D, E, 
F, when the lens is in the normal 
position E. When we raise the front, 
and with it the lens, to B, the cone of 
light occupies the position A, B. C. 
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The circle F, D shows the normal 
position of the illuminated disc, and 
the dotted circle A, C the position of 
the disc when the lens is raised. 
Now in this case we see that the plate 
is still fully covered by the disc of 
illumination, even when we have 
raised the lens to the level of the top 
edge of the plate. Hence we see that 
with this lens and on this camera 
we have ample covering power even 
when the lens is raised to the extreme. 
Of course if we used the lens on some 
other camera with greater rise of 
front we might then have insufficient 
covering power. 

Fig. 2 gives an approximate idea 
of the covering power of an average 
anastigmat lens, and shows that 
in most cases the rising front provided 
may be used without any fear of 
gctting dark corners on the bottom 
(or sky portion) of the plate. 

But it is not every worker who uses 
ananastigmat. Many of us have to be 
content with an ар!апа or rapid 
rectilinear, and this has a good deal 
less covering power than the anastig- 
mat. 

Let us look at fig. 3. The top half 
of the diagram shows the side-on 
view of the camera. Y is the normal 
position of the lens; A, B, C, showing 
the cone of rays ; with the lens in this 
normal position the plate is covered. 
But when the lens is raised to Z we 
get the cone of rays E, D, F, and it 
will be clear that the part of the plate 


tip the lens upwards so that its axis 
is directed more towards the centre 
of the plate. The lens at Z is shown 
with its axis horizontal and reaching 
the plate close to the letter C. In the 


Fig. 3. 


lower half of the diagram the lens is 
shown tipped, and now the whole of 
the plate is covered by the cone of 
rays. 
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or at all events the rising front enables 
the effect to be obtained with com- 
parative ease and directness. The 
same relative positions of lens and 
plate may be obtained with a swing- 
back camera, as we explained last 
weck. 

Diagrams 2 and 3, taken together, 
will show that the anastigmat lens 
has this advantage as compared with 
the rapid rectilinear, viz., that if the 
desired view can be obtained by raising 
the front onlv, as in fig. 2, the stopping 
down need not be very much. The 
axis of the lens is still at right angles 
to the plate, and as a consequence 
the whole of the image is in fairly good 
definition. As the rising front is pri- 
marily used when photographing high 
buildings, it often happens that most 
of the subject is about on the same 
plane, and stopping down to get depth 
of focus is not required, or only to a 
small extent. 

But when using a rectilinear lens, 
as shown in the lower half of fig. 3. 
if the centre of the image is sharply 
focussed the top and bottom edges of 
the plate will be out of focus, and 
stopping down to a comparatively 
small aperture will be necessarv, with. 
as a consequence, a longer exposure. 

Of course, if the front is swung 
when using an anastigmat lens, stop- 
ping down will then be needed, the 
point being that the greater covering 
power of the anastigmat precludes 
the necessity in the majority of cases 


below E will be unilluminated. The 


only thing to do in such a case is to front as 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursdav, 
February roth, Prof. W. C. F. Anderson will give a lecture 
entitled “© Salonica and the Country Round.” 

‘Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W. C.). 
The annual general meeting will take place on Tuesday, February 
8, at 5 p.m. 

The next ordinary meeting of the Photomicrographic Society 
will be held on W ednesday, February 9, at King's College 
Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., at 
7 pm., when Mr. Н. C. Whitfield will give a lecture and demon- 
stration on the Preparation and Mounting of Microscopic 
Objects. Visitors will be welcomed, and cards of invitation 
may be obtained on application to the hon. sec., Mr. J. G. Brad- 
bury, r, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, N. W 

The ‘* Photo- Miniature °° for December, just to hand, is 
entitled “ Enlarging on Development and Bromide Papers," 
the subject being dealt with in a simple and practical manner 
by Mr. George E. Brown. Copies of the handbook can be 
obtained in this country from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88/89, 
High Holborn, W.C. 

Affiliation Print Competition. —The 1915 print competition 
held by the Aflliation of Photographic Societies was divided 
into two sections—pictorial and scientific. In the pictorial 
section plaques have been awarded to A. Nops (Willesden P.S.), 
M. О. Dell (Hampshire House P.S.), T. Н. B. Scott (South 
Essex C. C.); and in the scientific section a plaque has been 


To do this we require the 
well as the 


swing of anvthing but the raising of the 
rising front, lens. 
awarded to J. G. Bradbury (Photomicrographic Society). 


Certificates have been gained by the following societies: South 
Essex C. C., City of London and Cripplegate P.S., Willesden P.S. 
and the Photomicrographic Society. 


Nature Photographie Society.—The sixth annual meeting 
will be held at the Food Reform Restaurant, 2, Furnival Street, 
Holborn, London, E.C., on Saturday, February 12, at 4 p.m. 
Alter the meeting tea will be provided (at a charge of 6d. per 
head), and at 6 o'clock there will be an «xhibition of lantern 
Slides. The hon. secretary will read a short paper entitled Foot- 
tracks in the Snow, illustrated with photographs by Mr. Chas. 
Macnamara, of Ontario, Canada. Members intending to be 
present are asked to notify the hon. secretary (Mr. H. Armvtage 
Sanders, 26, Charing Cross Road, W.C.) as soon as possible. 
so that adequate arrangements for tea may be arranged. 


Press Photographers’ Cathering.— The members of the newly 
formed Press Photographers’ Association held a smoking concert 
at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, recently. The best known 
press photographers, together with a number of their friends. 
were present, the attendance including Mr. Mewe, just back 
from the Russian front, who was present at the siege of 
Prysmzl, and for whom the Czar of Russia specially posed: 
Mr. Grant, who has worked on the various fronts; and Mr. 
Victor Console, whose professional engagements include the 
Delhi Durbar, the first Balkan War, Tripol, and in the present 
war, the French and Belgian fronts, Holland, the Balkans, and 
the Egvptian front. Mr. Lymberry, the chairman, said Lord 
Northclitte had become president of their association. They 
were pleased to see that Sergeant W. J. Brooke, of their calling. 
had just gained the D.C.M., but they had to deplore the loss 
in action of two of their number, Messrs. S. Bovce and W. 
McLellan. During the evening Mr. Sturdee, the grand old man 
of press photographv and a relation of the famous admiral, was 
presented with a wallet by Mr. Muirhead on behalf of his col- 
leagues. The proceeds were for the Association Benevolent Fund. 
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Convince yourself by trying 


these two experiments with 


Velox 


Take any one of your ordinary negatives 
and print it on Soft Velox. When you 
see the pearly high-lights, the delicate 
half-tones and the velvety shadows in 
the result,, you will certainly admit that 
The good negative deserves Velox. 


Then take a flat negative and print it 
on Vigorous Velox. You will be surprised 
by the brightness of the print which 
an almost hopeless looking negative will 
yield. You will certainly also admit that 
The poor negative needs Velox. 


Velox is sold in 6d. and 1/- 
packets by all Kodak dealers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


2 (Supplement) 


F you compare the full page with the 

smaller illustrations in this issue of The 

A. P. & Р. М. you will have some idea 

of the appearance of a RAINES enlarge- 

ment as compared with that of an average 
print from the same negative. 


There's a quality -a “something ” difficult to 
express in words our craftsmen put into the 
making of our enlargements, that makes them 
so much better than our customers expect toget. 


Thus it is that we are able to publish such 
letters as the following: 


9, Brookview Road, 
Streatham, S.W. 
Dear Sirs, 23/12-15. 
The enlargements arrived this afternoon and 
are most satisfactory. I had no idea my rough 
snapshots could be made to look so well. I enclose 
postal order for same and thank you for getting 
them through in time for Xmas. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. W. PATTISON. 


179, Grove Lane, 
Gentlemen, Denmark Hill, S.E 
The enlargement is safely to hand aud I am glad 
to say far surpasses what I had anticipated. I have 
much pleasure in enclosing a cheque. 
Yours faithfuily, 
(Signed) W. A. MADGE. 


Don't think that your negatives are “ not 
good enough "— it's from the doubtful 
negatives that the RAINES enlargements 
score their biggest triumphs. 

For all that you want to know—sizes, prices, 
how to pack negatives—just lock through 


oir booklet, “THE BEST RESUL? 


Fill in the coupon below. 


RAINES & CO.,The Studios, EALING,W. 


Please send me your free booklet.“ THE BEST RESULT,” describing 


the work you do, ils cost, and telling me how to pack my negatives. 


Address 


7/12/16 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 
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WATSON'S 
HAND CAMERAS 


—— — BEST BRITISH MADE. — 


me THE DAINTY 


— | is made entirely of metal, finished 
— em N black, and covered with best 

ШШ E morocco. 

With double extension, 
mechanical rising front, 
and shuing front. 

An exceedingly com- 
pact and portable 
Camera, suitable for any 
climate. 


. PRICE, 


complete, with 3 dark 
slides, tak ng { - plate 
pictures, large eversible 
finder, and F 6.8 Aplanat 
lens on Sector 
shutter, with 
Antinous re.ease. 


£5.15.6 


Camera, as саба. with Watson F/6.1 Series I. Holostigmat lens 
on Compound shutter, with Antinous release, £10.10.0 


DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 


(ESTABLISHED 1837), 


313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 
Depot: 2, Easy Row, B rmingham. 


سے 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "hno rnorocearmio newa 


Avnilabl* until 
February 19 


Prints must reach t office not later 
than the first post on Friday, 


Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure. Lens, Stop. Time of Das. Date, 
Developer; aeu Резин. re m . Un eus a Û 


DECLARATION.—I he reby | leclare that am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of t « ın the production of this photo^raprh was one by me. I 
aree to abide by the decision ol the Editor and tne conditions of entry 


Name (17 a lady. 


Address . ted iedots vinove 


IMPOR TANT.—Particu'ars must ^e securely affixed to back of print. and ıf its return 
is desired a su'rticiently larze stan nod adtressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible tor loss or delay. 


State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enciosed for return. 
M ark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION.’ 


Cou ons of any date can be used оу Colon al and Fore gn R aders. 
ннан ние 


BEGINNERS’ COUPON ONLY. THE AMAT.UR P 1OTJCRAPAER 


AND PaOTOCRAPHIC EWS. 
Prints must reach the office not 


Available until 
later than the first post on Friday. February .9. 


J aac te аабал ⁰ c...... Un ab eios 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure. Lens, Stop, Time of Davy, Раё». 
Developer. and Pronit Process. dees esse Jip ена osi ped dn e 8 


"ТОТ 22——„ „„ „„ OSES ESS ESESSESS 


DECLARATION.—I hereby de lare that I am a hona- dde Amateur 2 rap hee that 
the whole ot th e work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
J have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I aree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, wrtte Mrs. or Miss) 


—— ꝶꝶ:,½?ů „ ee erence 
"Mer 


PMT АЛООКЕГЕ ЛГ ²“ðnſnn . — Eoi. 

IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely ath xed to back of pr.nt. and if its return 
is desired a sumciently larze stamped addressed Wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


whether st: amped addressed wropper enclosed for return. 
Mark packaze outside " BEGINNERS COMPETITION. 


EN4UIRY COU^JNS—Ei.her or botn or the abo.e coupons mus. accompany 
Queries on Teonnical, Pictorial, oc other та ters. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Commons printed in our 

ges the same week. 
ATION will be freely given, and 
expedite matters if all ouestions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in everv case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London. W. C., and marked “ Query ” or Criticism on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Keeping Exposed Plat: s, etc. 


Is it necessary to develop plates shortly after 
exposing them, or could they be kept (packed 
as sent out) say three months? (2) In using 
backed Рег when should the backing be 


taken off, and how ? 
F. McH. (Barnet). 


Certainly, plates may be (and often are 
by tourists) kept three or six months 
after exposure before being developed, 
and if carefully packed and stored seem 
to show no falling off. Some experts 
think that the effect of exposure slowly 
passes away—fades, as it were, with time. 
Other experts entirely disagree. If there 
be a change it must be very slow and 
slight. At the same time we know of 
one case where a number of carefully 
exposed plates were kept only a few 
months and failed to give any results 
at all. In this case the cause was shown 
to be climatic, i.e., a hot (tropical) and 
very humid atmosphere. The practical 
moral is to repack the exposed plates 
carefully, and keep them cool and dry 
and away from gas or other chemical 
fumes. (2) The backing can be removed 
before or after developing. But as it 
does no harm whatever to the developer, 
it is better to put the backed plate in 
the developer, where the backing softens 
and then can easily be rubbed off with 
the fingers or a tiny bit of sponge or soft 
loofah. 

Nest of Lenses. 
I have bought a second-hand nest of lenses, but 
do not understand the combinations. The 
single lenses are marked 15/1, 25/11, etc. 
W. P. (Barrow-in-Furness). 

Without actually having the lenses 
to test we cannot say for certain what 
the numbers indicate. But we think it 
is highly probable that they indicate 
the focal lengths of the lenses. Place a 
lighted candle at the opposite end of the 
room, and then holding one of the lenses 
in one hand, and a piece of white card 
in the other, move the lens or card 
until you get a sharply defined image of 
the candle flame. Then measure the 
distance between the lens and card. 
This will give you practically the focal 
length of that lens. Suppose this by 
way of example to be 6 inches. Now 
turn to the inch and metre scales printed 
on the back edge of the cover of this 
journal, where you will find 6 inches are 
IS centimetres; 25 centimetres being 
10 inches, and so on. Having thus аѕсег- 


tained the focal length of the lenses 
singly you go on to find how the different 
paiis combine and their respective focal 
lengths. To find the F value or F number 
of a certain lens stop you divide the 
focal length (say 6 inches) by the diameter 
of the stop (say } inch), and thus get the 
Е number (in this case F/12). 


Toning Bromide Print. 


I enclose my first attempt at sepia toning 
bromides. If it is not the right colour perhaps 
you will say where I am wrong. 

Е. К. (Higham Ferrers). 


Your print is of quite a good colour 
in our opinion, but someone else might 
prefer a cooler or warmer tint. It is not 
quite a question of right or wrong colour, 
but rather a matter of more or less 
plecsing. As William Hunt says in his 
notes, ‘‘ Art is the one thing in which 
each person may do just as he pleases.” 
Your print is inclined to be a little over- 
contrastful. Probably the negative has 
been a trifle over-exposed, and possibly 
a trifle under-exposed as well. 


Definitio n. 


Can you give me an idea of what may be con- 
sidered ‘‘ good definition" ? In many tables 
the circle of confusion is taken as r-1ooth or 
1-200th of an inch, but surely this is not fine 
enough for accurate focussing. For example, 
a house at 200 feet distance, with 5 inch lens, 
and } inch pointing between the bricks, will 
r 5— inch as the width 
2 960 


200 12 I 
of the pointing image on the plate. But if 


this pointing can be easily seen with a magnify- 
ing glass on the screen or negative can this be 
called good definition ? etc. 

J. T. (Crouch Hill). 


We do not see how it is possible to say 
what is ''good definition," for two 
reasons. The same negative might be 
called good by one person and poor by 
another. It must be either a matter of 
personal opinion or an arbitrary standard, 
which again rests on personal opinion of 
one or more people. Second: much de- 
pends on circumstances, viewing distance, 
subject, etc. The same degree of defini- 
tion might be accepted in an enlargement 
and rejected in a small contact print by 
the same person. Absolute sharpness is 
like a mathematical“ point ” or “ line,“ 
i.e., an ideal only. Again, who is to fix 
the power or degree of magnification ? 
Eyes differ in perceiving sharpness, as 
all microscopists know. Yet again the 
various sizes and shapes of the granules 
of silver embedded in the gelatine forming 
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the negative picture preclude absolute 
sharpness. You cannot put a handful 
of shingle pebbles so as to yield a straight- 
line margin. 


Lens. 

Is the focal length the distance from plate to 

lens or plate to stop? I have a single-lens 

camera, plate to lens 5 in., plate to stop 6 in’ 

diameter F/16—5-16ths. I wish to make camera 

into fixed-focus enlarger, five diameters. 

C. W. (Salford). 
To be correct, one should focus for 

infinity, and then measure the focal 
length from focussing screen or plate 
to the adjacent node. This may or 
may not agree with the stop or lens. 
In the case of a single lens you will not 
be far out if you take the centre of lens, 
and in a doublet the stop. This agrees 
with your F/16 stop being 5-16ths, i.e., 
one-sixteenth of focal length, 5. Enlarg- 
ing 5 diameters means that the lens to 
paper is 6 times focal-length, i.e., 30 in., 
and lens to negative rj, i.e., 7-6ths of 
focus, i.e., 35-6ths, or say nearly 6 inches. 
These calculations will give you approxi- 
mate distance, but vou will have to 
make your final adjustments by trial or 
inspection. 


Stripping. 
How can I remove the film from a glossy {сага 
on to clear glass ? D. B. (Sale). 


You omit to mention what kind of 
postcard—p. o. p., gaslight, bromide, etc. 
—a most important point. If we re- 
member rightlv, Messrs. Kodak make a 
bromide card or paper especially adapted 
for stripping. You might inquire direct 
for details. Or you may care to try the 
following: (1) Clean the glass very 
thoroughly. (2) Dissolve 20 gr. hard 
gelatine in т oz. warm water, add from 
50 to 60 minims of ro per cent. solution 
of potass. bichromate. (3) Coat the glass 
evenly, and let it dry in tbe dark. (4) 
Expose to diffused daylight for from 5 to 
то minutes, and wash in cold water till 
colour free. (5) Bathe the finished print, 
previously dried, in cold water for from 
3 to 5 minutes, and then squeegee down 
on to the gelatined plate. (6) Dry 
thoroughly. (7) Remove the paper by 
friction with the finest glass paper; dry. 
Or wet the paper, and rub it away with 
the finger tip. 
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Flights and Flows. 


Glancing down the patriotic roll at the Royal Photographic 
Society the other evening, I was struck by the number of photo- 
graphers who have enlisted either in the Flying Corps or in the 
Naval Division. The Flying Corps especially seems to have found 
favour, possibly because there has always been some connection 
between photography and flights of various kinds. The Artists’ 
Rifles is also patronised, and no doubt the rifle, in the hands of 
a person with pictorial skill, may become as facile a means of 
artistic expression as the more usual implements, such as brush 
and chisel, or safety-razor and hatchet. Nevertheless, there is 
a suggestion of terra firma about a rifle corps, which is thrown 
to the winds, literally, by the voyager on the aeroplane. No 
doubt these good fliers have enlisted in search of friend Guest's 
aerial perspective. 


And Dashes About. 


It was a great joy, however, to have the bodily presence of 
the photographic instructor and adviser to the Royal Flying 
Corps of the Expeditionary Force, though something of a dis- 
appointment to find that Dr. Swan did not float in at the Russell 
Square window in an aeroplane. The pictures which he had to 
show, however (no date given), proved him to have dashed 
about the Mediterranean to some purpose. What more could 
you want in a lantern lecture than a visit to the island of Ulysses 
and the island of Buonaparte, up the Corinthian canal and the 
sides of Gibraltar, in Venice by moonlight, at the Parthenon 
in a thunderstorm, and past the tip of the Gallipoli peninsula 
at four o'clock in the morning ? Bless us! 


The Knowing Plaice. 


It was not altogether without significance that Dr. Atkin 
Swan came home to roost (if that is the proper way to put it) 
in a room where the walls were eloquent just at that time of 
Martin-Duncan's submarine exploits, for nowadays the photo- 
grapher takes not only the heavens above, and the earth beneath, 
but also the waters under the earth as his province. One of Mr. 
Martin-Duncan's fishy subjects, by the way, interested me 
extremely. It was a photograph of a plaice or some fish of 
that kind which had been taken from the sea in a trawl, and 
instead of coming in a straightforward way to the British break- 
fast table, it is weighed, measured, marked, and photographed 
by Mr. Martin-Duncan's camera. Then, still living, it is thrown 
back into the sea, and months afterwards this self-same creature 
(would you believe it?) is caught again many miles distant 
from its first adventure. I am half inclined to think that, 
having once been photographed and survived it, the fish acquired 
the human passion for photography, and deliberately sought 
recapture in order to pose again for Mr. Martin-Duncan. 


Cured. 


That plaice somehow reminds me of a certain countess (this- 


is a true story, for it came direct from the lips of another titled 
person) who was badly bitten with the photographic fever. 
Matters got so serious that a day was almost regarded as wasted 
if it did not see a visit from the Court photographer. Unhappily 
for him, thinking to please her ladyship, he suggested a varia- 
tion in the shape of an autochrome study. The countess ac- 
quiesced, but the result was such as to cut the nerve of her 
photographic enthusiasm once and for all. This may appear 
strange, seeing that for excellence of colour rendering the auto- 
chrome is untouchable. But it also happens to be un-retouch- 
able, and perhaps the countess, who had been accustomed to 
truth diluted by the retouching pencil, for once saw herself as 
the camera saw her. Anyhow, the photographer in that direc- 
tion has found his occupation gone. 


Happy France. 
When I feel a bit knuckled under I always get bucked up 
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By the 
Magpie 


again by a study of the French photographic 
press. A photographic journal for January which 
came to me from Paris the other day contains 
letters from readers on the subject of sensi- 
tometry, the treatment of shadows, the gum bichromate pro- 
cess, Watkins versus Wynne, the wave theory of light, and the 
uses of pyrogallic acid. And France has the enemy within its 
borders, still hacking at its gates! The advertisement columns 
are even more wonderful, especially the advertisements of those 
who want to buy—to buy, remember. A couple of dozen ad- 
vertisers want to purchase cameras (not to sell them), and, tell 
it not in Gath, three of them insist that they shall be fitted 
with Zeiss objectives. I am not sure that that particular detail 
bucks me up, but it is interesting to set it down. 


Caught in the Act. 


Magnesium powder has entered upon a stage career, and I 
gather from the American papers that it is sustaining the chief 
rôle in the drama which has been drawing crowded houses nightly 
in New York. The play is called “ The Fourth Estate,” and it 
represents the inner working of a newspaper office. In the 
long-drawn-out climax the corrupt judge is photographed by 
flashlight in the act of bribing the editor. I do not doubt that 
flashlight on the stage has endless dramatic possibilities in 
unmaskıng villainy. But its use in the closing act is inadvis- 
able if a strong dénouement is desired. For, as in this case, 
although there is the clearest evidence ot the debasement of the 
judge and the cupidity of the editor, the audience are quite 
unable to resist the conclusion that the whole thing ends in 
smoke, 


The Spring Clean. 
Spring cleaning will cost you more. 


Mid litter, dust, and grime I'll grope, 
‘Mid germs that sprout and spore, 
I'll not disturb the spider’s rope 
Which slings the bottles o'er ; 
The very flannel costs you more, 
The brush with which you sweep ; 
But I shall leave things as before, 
The dirt at least is cheap. 


The soaps—both soft and scouring soap— 
To fancy prices soar, 
The bathbrick makes me forfeit hope, 
And whitewash I ignore ; 
The paints and polishes galore, 
Upwards in cost they leap ; 
But I shall leave things as before, 
The dirt at least is cheap. 


The early sunbeam comes aslope, 
It peeps behind the door, 
It filters on me as I mope, 
And round my dismal store 
Of jars and things upon the floor, 
‘Twill creep, and creep, and creep; 
But I shall leave things as before, 
The dirt at least is cheap. 


Envot. 
Oh, gentle spring, when as of yore 
You twitter, flit, and peep, 
You'll find my sanctum as before, 
The dirt at least is cheap. 


“PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1915." 
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BY J. HERBERT SAUNDERS. 
The original, a toned bromide print (8i x 64), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


MATERNITY CARES. 
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LONG ACRE QUEUE qon 225 if 
LONDON WC 


As intimated in last week's A. P.,“ there is every 
indication of a shortage of paper in the near future, 
consequent on the Government’s 
THE COMING PAPER action in restricting the import of 
TAMINE: materials from which paper is 
| manufactured. As the Morning 
Post points out, the hitherto abundant supplies of these 
materials have led to habits of lavish use which un- 
doubtedly leave room for the most substantial econo- 
mies, though the process of adjustment to a lower 
scale of consumption may at first be difficult. It is here 
that public co-operation will be especially valuable, as 
It 1s obvious that one of the directions in which the 
restriction of paper imports will be most severely felt is 
in the newspaper industry. Periodicals of all classes 
may very probably have to be materially reduced both 
in size and bulk. There is also evidence that the 
Government may go further, and legislate with a view 
to checking the great waste of paper which is involved 
in the present system of newspaper distribution. This 
at present is effected through an enormous number of 
retail agents in all parts of the kingdom, the agents 
being protected from loss by liberty to return copies 
unsold. А considerable number of these are obviously 
ordered for the benefit of the reader of the paper who 
does not buy or order his copy regularly from the same 
newsagent or bookstall. In these circumstances we 
would appeal to our readers to extend to us their prac- 
tical assistance by placing their orders in advance for 
the supply of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER every week 
with a definite newsagent, bookstall, or dealer, or with 
our publishers at 52, Long Acre, W.C. By co-operat- 
ing in this manner, the wastage referred to above will 
be avoided ; otherwise, economies in other directions 
might become necessary. The reader who does not 
take this simple precaution may also find his paper “sold 
out." We have no doubt, therefore, that we can rely 
upon our readers to help in an arrangement that 1s 
dictated bv the national emergency. 
9 оо 
The Gallipoli expedition has not been without its 
photographic chroniclers, and at the last meeting of the 
Róntgen Societv a medical man from 
THE CAMERA IN Australia, Dr. Herschel Harris, 


GALLIPOLI. showed a series of most remarkable 
| photographs of army life on the 
peninsula. The most intimate details of trench warfare 
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were illustrated, down to the dug-outs for the mules, 
and there was about the photographs a sense of drama, 
and action, and proximity which one misses very often 
in the pictorial records obtained in fields nearer home. 
One soldier at the front, whose father suggested that a 
camera would be a useful thing to have, replied that 
the possession of a camera was tantamount to being 
shot at dawn; but evidently there are differences of privi- 


lege in this respect. 
o © OQ 


Whether the ardent pictorialist ever reflects upon 
the way in which the landscape came to have the 
contour he admires, is doubtful, 
but a little geological know- 
ledge would by no means 
diminish the interest of a photographic excursion. How 
many are aware that stately Edinburgh, throned in 
crags, owes its pictorial charm to former volcanic 
activity, and that the present Arthur's Seat is the neck 
of a volcano? Or that the Giant's Causeway, in Ireland, 
is simply a lava flow? Mr. Martin Duncan, in his recent 
lecture at the Camera Club, showed how Nature's 
chisels, in the shape of rain and wind and wave, have 
sculptured the Dorset cliffs and the Yorkshire moors 
into their present condition, and how the face of the 
earth is continually being remodelled by various natural 
actions. The jagged Alpine peak owes to the ice the 
outline which delights us, and not to the whim of any 
super-sculptor. 


NATURE'S SCULPTORS. 


ооо 


Mr. Ernest Marriage, at the Royal Photographic 
Society the other evening, gave an interesting talk 
about the first steps to be taken 
in the application of the camera 
to the microscope. In dealing 
with colour screens and plates, he 
pointed out that photomicrography differs from the 
general run of camera work in an important particular. 
Generally speaking, we aim to give a correct rendering, 
not only of form but also of tone and colour, when 
working with the camera in the ordinary way. With 
the microscope superadded, however, correct colour 
rendering may be, and often is, a secondary considera- 
tion. In the case of the microscopist a larger assort- 
ment of colour screens is desirable than in the case of 
the ordinary worker, and the allowance to be made for 
the colour screens differs very considerably from that 
which is made when the microscope is not used. With 
illumination from an inverted gas mantle, the K1 
screen hardly requires any allowance to be made for it 
at all when used in the microscope, and the K 3 screen 
only an allowance of two or three times. Mr. Marriage 
appeared to surprise some of his audience by saying 
that he did not clamp his camera down on to the base- 
board for photographic work; he merely placed it in 
position by means of guide blocks. 


COLOUR SCREENS IN 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 


HAVE YOU OBTAINED 
YOUR COPY OF 


“PHOTOGRAMS of the YEAR ” 
YET? 
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HE picture-making side of photography, as 
apart from its scientific aspects, may be divided 
into two classes. The first and probably the 
most popular phase is that in which pictorial 

compositions are attempted by means of the camera. 
The second class is that in which the camera acts in a 
manner that may be regarded as nearly mechanical, 
and records precisely what is in front of it at the moment 
of exposure, without any particular attempt or desire 
on the part of the worker to make a pictorial composi- 
tion or to alter the straight result in any way by 
after-processes. 

The second type has many points in its favour, in 
view of the remarkable power of photography to pro- 
duce a result that can be regarded as a certificate of 
fact. This quality on the part of the camera, lens and 
dry plate is unfortunately not made as much use of 
as it should be in this country ; and although lenses 
of different focal length on plates of certain sizes can 
apparently be made to give exaggerated effects, it can 
be safely assumed that the camera with lens of normal 
angle will give a result that can be accepted. as far 
more accurate than any other form of graphic repre- 
sentation. The only exception to this is possibly the 
cinematograph, which is, after all, but a further develop- 
ment of the application of photography. 

Work for the Photographic Societies. 

In the various societies up and down the country 
there has been only a limited amount of attention 
shown to record and survey photography, and 
although certain clubs have seriously taken in hand 
the production of a set of photographs with the 
distinct intention that they are to be publicly pre- 
served and handed down to future generations to 
indicate what has happened and existed at the present 
time, still there is not the interest there should be. 

There is much more to be said in favour of such an 
undertaking than would appear at first sight. Com- 
paratively speaking, photography is a new science, 
inasmuch that it is only within the last twenty years 
or so that it has been possible to do any really high- 
speed work, although photographic processes, of course, 
were known very many years previous to that time, 
and it is an undoubted fact that there are numerous 
occasions when those studying history, or architecture, 
or even matters of local interest, have expressed the 
wish that they had some really true pictures, rather 
than the overdrawn imaginations or stories of spec- 
tators, who may have succeeded in giving a vivid 
mpression which probably is misleading if not entirely 
incorrect. On the other hand, a photograph would 
be an exact representation of what was before the 
camera at the time of the exposure, though, of course, 
a series of views may be necessary in order that a 
proper idea of some function could be obtained. It is 
most certain that much more interest can be main- 


RECORD AND 
SURVEY WORK. 
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tained іп all branches of study when we have some such 
records before us as we read. 

_ But there is another side of this photography which 
15 More generally indicated by the second title—survey 
work. This really relates more closely to the examina- 
tion and picturing of tangible objects (as contrasted 
with passing events), whether they be the ruins of 
some old cathedral or abbey, or public memorials, or 
thatched cottages and farmhouses. The remains of 
the old buildings as the years pass by are becoming 
more worn and fallen, many of the portions of archi- 
tecture or ornamentations are becoming defaced, and 
the old-fashioned dwellings are rapidly becoming 
replaced by the modern villas, and therefore it is an 
urgent need that record and survey work should be 
undertaken if we are to preserve anything like a true 
story of our country as we see it at the moment. Changes 
are taking place on all hands ; increased trade demands 
increased accommodation, and increased working and 
housing accommodation requires extensions of town 
and city boundaries, and there consequently is a con- 
tinuous demolishing of the old and picturesque types 
of homes which are the charm of much English scenery, 
and the photographing of these cannot be too soon 
taken in hand. 

1 People and Places. 

Not the least important aspect of record photo- 
graphy, and one which will render the work of the 
camera invaluable to the historian, is the inclusion of 
figures in their everyday environment wherever pos- 
sible. It is not generally realised that in the case of 
certain street scenes in well preserved old towns and 
cities, and in the portrayal of ancient buildings which 
are still in regular use, such as our cathedrals, the 
view obtained to-day is very often nearly identical 
with that which would have been secured many hundreds 
of years ago had photography then been available as 
a recording medium. It is only by the presence of 
figures in their usual garb that such photographs 
could have obtained a real historical value from the 
record point of view. We have seen from time to 
time photographs taken under these circumstances 
as far back as the forties, during the crinoline and 
peg-top trouser period. No doubt at the time the 
photographs were taken the photographer objected 
strongly to the intrusion of certain groups of inquisi- 
tive figures in the foreground. and mid-distance. Yet 
to-day these records speak much more eloquently of 
the period in which they were taken than if the figures 
had been absent. Photographs of the buildings only 
taken at that period would show little or no difference 
from those taken of the same place to-day. 


Permanency Requisite. 
Good technical photography is, of course, essential, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that the results should 
be printed in some permanent process such as platino- 
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type, or an oil-pigment process, carbon or ozobrome. 
There is also a little matter which might be borne in 
mind at the present moment, namely, that most workers 
make their exposures during summer months, but it 
is often a fact that some of the best views of archi- 
tecture, say, for instance, some outside decoration, 
can be obtained during the winter months in the absence 
of heavy foliage which may be there at other times. 
There is no reason, therefore, why a certain amount of 
useful record and survey work should not be attempted 
at the present time iü those districts where there are 
no official restrictions regarding photography. 
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It is just possible that many societies which are not 
quite so flourishing as they might be, or perhaps have 
no special aim when exhibitions are not so much heard 
of, may put new life into their gatherings by under- 
taking record and survey work, and incidentally they 
would be performing a public service which sooner 
or later will not fail to be recognised as such. At any 
rate, the workers themselves will be constantly coming 
across information which is new to them, will acquire 
a new way of looking at objects around them, and 
in every way will be gathering knowledge of a valuable 
nature. 


—  — m 
"HAZELL'S ANNUAL," 1916. 


Ы AZELL'S ANNUAL ” is undoubtedly one of the“ books 

that matter " to the busy man, and there can be few 
business institutions in this country the members of which 
will not find items of interest and practical value on consulting 
its pages. 

As an up-to-date book of reference for all classes of the com- 
munity it has no equal, and is the recognised publication to 
which everyone turns for particulars dealing with the various 
learned societies, institutions, and kindred bodies, and for 
fullest information concerning the year's work and progress 
in finance, trade, shipping, banks, agriculture, railways, insur- 
ance, wireless, the army, the navy, aviation, the Church, the 
stage, sport, literature, science, and art. 

The section devoted to the British Colonies and self-governing 
Dominions is admirable in its up-to-dateness of statistics and 
administrative staffs. We note that Egypt, the new South- 
west Africa Protectorate, and the former German-Pacific pos- 
sessions are now marshalled in this section. The section con- 
taining the particulars of foreign countries is, for the same 
reason, most praiseworthy, and the information given of foreign 


colonial possessions—of extra importance at the present time— 
is only equalled by specialised geographical publications. 

The new taxation comes in for a considerable amount of 
attention, and elaborate tables showing rates of income tax 
payable on various incomes are included. Among other up-to- 
date features are a complete list of the recipients of the Victoria 
Cross to the end of last year and a roll of honour. The general 
article on the war is of considerable length, and is a veritable 
storehouse for every incident and fact worthy to be recorded 
during the year. It is preceded by a summary of the events 
of 1914. The naval operations, by A Naval Officer," form 
a chapter by themselves, and there are other articles on the 
financial side of the war and on international treaties. 

The value of Hazell’s Annual as a work of reference is 
further augmented by the remarkable index which is given. 
This contains over 10,000 entries, and is a model of the manner 
in which a comprehensive index should be produced. 

The Annual 15 edited by T. A. Ingram, M.A., LL.D., and is 
published by Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ld., 52, Long 
Acre, W.C., price 3s. 6d. net. 
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"THE B. J. ALMANAC,” 


HE effect of the war has been nowhere more apparent in 

photographic publications than in the Almanac issued 
this vear by the British Journal of Photography. Compared 
with the obese proportions of the volume issued two years 
ago, the book appears distressingly lacking in bulk, and is 
reminiscent of the Almanacs of the early eighties. The diminu- 
tion in the number of pages is due to the smaller amount of 
space taken by firms advertising their goods, and it is here 
that will be seen most clearly the tendency to mark time on 
the part of many manufacturers. This, of course, is inevitable 
under the circumstances, and we find the situation reflected 
in the literary portion by the absence of the section usually 
devoted to the review of new apparatus and materials. This 
has been abandoned in the present edition, and its place is taken 
by a series of notices of British photographic manufacturers, 
which includes a brief reference to the different specialties at 
present made by the various firms; the whole forming a very 
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clear account of British resources in this particular branch of 
trade up to the end of 1915. 

The other usual features of the Almanac are retained, the 
Epitome of Progress containing extracts from the photo- 
graphic press, formule of the principal photographic pro- 
cesses, tables of chemical and optical matters of value to the 
photographer, and lists of the societies and other photo- 
graphic bodies in the United Kingdom. The editorial 
article deals with the various printing processes, although 
the writer has for some reason best known to himself chosen 
to ignore one of the most popular of modern processes—bromoil. 
We cannot imagine that Mr. Brown would adduce the reason 
that the Almanac is read only by professional photographers, 
the rank and file of whom are notoriously shy of anything in 
the form of a process calling for personal control. 

The Almanac is published by Henry Greenwood and Co., 
Ltd., 24, Wellington Street, Strand, price rs. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


"PENROSE'S ANNUAL," 1916. 


" ENROSE'S ANNUAL,” 1916 (The Process Year Book) 

comes to hand again, and is as well printed and produced 
as in the past. As its sub-title indicates, it is a record of art 
and technique in process engraving, printing, and allied indus- 
tries, and this year’s volume keeps up its high standard both 
as regards its literary and pictorial contents. 

Examples of all the latest methods of reproduction, including 
photogravure, three and four colour printing, litho offset, 
half-tone and line work, are given. Some of the illustrations 
are extremely good, and should attract a ready sale for the book 
even amongst those who are not interested in the branch of 
work with which it deals. 

The editor, W. Gamble, F. R. P. S., deals with The Position 
and Prospects of Process Work " A. E. Bawtree has an article 
on Some Commercial Developments in Banknote Printing,“ 
with some very interesting illustrations ; '' Scientific Research 
and the Photo-Engraver " is dealt with by Dr. C. E. Kenneth 


Mees; National Advertising in Posters is an interesting 
illustrated article by Walter J. Avery ; a topical article by 
J. R. Riddell, “ Capturing Germany's Colour-printing Trade," 
wil appeal to a great number of readers of the book; and 
Grain in Negatives, by Ernest Marriage, will interest photo- 
graphers; Transfers in Tone for Photo-Litho," by W. T. 
Wilkinson: A Photolithographic Method," by Chas. Harrap, 
and Half-tone for Offset Lithography,” by S. J. Garratt, 
should be useful to the lithographer. Other articles include 
Reflections on Present-day Conditions in Photo-Mechanical 
Work," by Max Levy; The Reproduction of Colour-screen 
Transparencies,” by E. A. Biermann; '' Colour-sensitising," 
by Otto Pfenniger: The Absorption of Chemicals in Earthen- 
ware Dishes," by H. Schenkkan. 

'" Penrose's Annual is obtainable from Messrs. A. W. Pen- 
rose and Co., Ltd., 109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. The 
price is 5s. net. 
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ENLARGED PAPER 


HESE are days in which economy 

is assuming a continually in- 
creasing importance, since almost 
every new maker’s list announces some fresh rise in 
the price of materials; and when an economical method 
also offers actual advantages over a more expensive one, 
it is well worth the consideration of photographers. 

Both enlarged negatives and paper negatives are well 
known, but I do not think that either receives the attention 
from beginners in pictorial work that it deserves. There 
is no process which gives the same power of control over 
the final result, or gives more scope for the individuality 
of the worker, as the enlarged negative; even bromoil 
does not enable one to steepen or flatten contrasts to the 
same extent; while the great advantage of a large 
negative in having the result, once obtained, fixed and 
permanent, capable of infinite reproduction by simple 
straight printing in a printing frame, puts it a long way 
ahead of any of the hand-control processes. | 

By the use of the following method an enlarged negative 
can be made at a reasonable cost and, if a number of prints 
are required and allowance is made for spoilt material, 
probably with greater economy than by direct enlarge- 
ment. : 

The first necessity is a transparency, which I always 
make by contact the same size as the original negative. 
At this stage an 
enormousamount 
of control over 
the contrasts of 
the original can 
be obtained ; but 
this is best done, 
not by dodging 
the exposure or 
developer, but by 
the choice of the 
plate to use. If 
the negative is 
too flat, use a 


Direct Print from Negative 


slow plate, such as a ''fine- 
grain transparency or, better 
still a process. If the nega- 
tive is too hard, use an ordin- 
ary negative plate of a speed 
of about 200 H. and D. Print 
this in the printing frame be- 
hind the negative, treating it 
just as a piece of bromide 
paper and printing in a sky, 
if necessary. It is not well at 
this stage to attempt any 
retouching or even spotting 
of pinholes: this work is 
much more easily done later 
on. The exposure should be 
ample, particularly with pro- 
cess plates, or a granular de- 
posit will result. Develop with pyro or some other well- 
restrained developer; and if a soft result is required 
do not leave in the developer too long, as a harsh trans- 
parency is very difficult to enlarge from satisfactorily. 
Considerable modification can be obtained by simply 
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By E. H. PLUMPTON. 


Special to The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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varying the time of de- 
velopment. The  trans- 
parency should not be too 
dense in the shadows, but 
at the same time the high 
lights must be considerably 
stronger than in a lantern 
slide. 

Enlarge this trans- 
parency up to the size 
required on to negative paper. Two or three makers 
supply paper specially for the purpose, but it will be found 
in practice if the enlarged negative is not smaller than, 
say, whole plate, any make of thin glossy or semi-matt 
paper will serve admirably. For broader effects use the 
matt and rough surface papers. The exposure is made 
exactly like making a bromide enlargement. 

Control can again be obtained at this stage. If the 
contrasts are still too flat, enlarge by artificial light in the 
lantern. If they are too harsh, then use a daylight enlarger. 
Give a tolerably full exposure in each instance, and modify 
the result, if necessary, by the time of development rather 
than by altering the constitution of the developer. A 
shorter time in the developer gives flatter contrasts. De- 
velopment must be carried farther than in a print until the 
highest lights are distinctly veiled; but at the same time 
a paper negative always appears much flatter when viewed 
by transmitted light than it really is, and care should be 
taken not to over-develop, or the high lights will be 
chalky. 

When the negative is dry, handwork to an almost 
unlimited extent can be done with ease on the back, the 
paper support forming a perfect surface. Small lights can 
be strengthened with lead pencil, and larger areas with a 
tuft of cotton wool rubbed in lampblack. Shadows can be 
lightened by Bildup or Canada balsam dissolved їп 
turpentine. 

It is frequently objected that the grain of the paper 
is unsightly; but with special negative paper printed in 
diffused light, or with the thin varieties of bromide paper 
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Print from Enlarged Paper Negative. 


referred to above, the grain is negligible. Personally I 
prefer a slight grain, especially in large sizes, as it seems 
to give the same effect as a rough-surface paper, breaking 
up otherwise monotonous areas. 

The above method is cheap, the cost of the small. 
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size transparency being little, and the 
bromide paper being, of course, considerably 
less expensive than large-size plates. 

There is, moreover, the added advantage 
that a number of contact prints can be 
made from the enlarged negative (used in a 
printing frame with a sheet of plain glass) 
of a quality frequently excelling that ob- 
tainable by direct enlargenient. 


Direct Print from Negative. 


HE Ideal Photographer does not really exist, but it is 
T possible to come so near the requirements that any man 
using brains and business sense and good common sense can 
come within that definition. There are twelve qualifications that 
stand out prominently in the Ideal Photographers, and they аге: 


1. SUFFICIENT CAPITAL.—Amount of capital needed varies 
with style of studio, and the side line to be handled, as for 
instance, frames, amateur goods, etc. Each must figure out 
his own capital requirements. But it may be accepted as a 
principle that any business lacking sufficient capital will either 
fail or have only a small success. Expansion depends upon 
capital, in every line of business. A photographer should have 
enough capital to provide adequate facilities in all departments 
of his business—to do advertising and other sales promotion 
work—and to carry a satisfactory stock at all seasons of the 
year. 


2. Соор LocaTION AND Соор SHOWROOM.—Have a place of 
business where lots of people will naturally pass it and see it. 
Don’t hide away on some back street far from the natural avenues 
of trade.“ You don't need a fancy ” reception room but you 
do need a good, neat, clean, well-kept showroom. Especially 
have a clean showroom. Dirt is a natural enemy of sales, of 
progress, and success. Don't show artistic work in a place that 
looks like a work room. Would you like it if your tailor showed 
his goods in his workshop—or if your jeweller took you into a 
basement to show you a fine watch. 


3. ADEQUATE SERVICE FaciLiTIES.— By this we mean room 
enough, equipment enough, help enough and superintendence 
enough to insure that all your customers may have prompt 
service, right service, and economical service. 


4. INCLINATION TO GIVE GOOD SERVICE.—Mechanical equip- 
ment and good assistants are not enough. А photographer 
must really believe with all his heart that good service is a founda- 
tion stone of business success. He must fully realise that the 
good will of customers is the greatest asset any business house 
can have. 

5. ADEQUATE ORGANISATION.—By this we mean the right 
people in the right jobs. Round pegs in round holes—and as 
many pegs as holes. Not too many people—but enough, so 
that all work may be accomplished promptly and efficiently. 

6. BELIEF IN ADVERTISING.—It takes more than advertising 
to make a photographer successful; but few photographers, 
if any, will ultimately be successful without strong, consistent 
advertising. Advertising should be as much a part of a photo- 
grapher's business as bookkeeping or making pictures. Adver- 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE IDEAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BUDDING PROFESSIONAL 


tise steadily, not spasmodically. Persistency wins profits 
in the end. Use honest, straightforward statements and put 
most of your money into the best newspapers. Can you think 
of any big business success that has been built up and main- 
tained without advertising ? 


7. GRASP OF MERCHANDISING PROBLEMS.—By this we mean 
ability to be a merchant, that is to say, a salesman on a big 
scale. After all, a photographer is a merchant, not a mere 
assistant, not the head of a printing department. It is only 
by paying most attention to the merchandising problems that 
a big volume of profitable business can be developed. 


8. BELIEF IN MAINTAINING PRICES.— The one price idea is 
the greatest idea that ever came into American merchandising. 
The one price principle of doing business has come to be a law. 
And he who goes contrary to that law will surely pass through 
deep troubles sooner or later. 


9. EXECUTIVE ABILITY.— An executive is one who knows the 
difference between important things and those which are unim- 
portant—and knows how to get them all done, big and little. 
But most of all he knows how to delegate work to others and how 
to concentrate his own time on the things which are really big— 
the things which make the difference between profit and loss. 
An executive thinks—also he instructs, criticises, corrects and 
inspires others. 

то. GOOD SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING.—4À photographer should 
know just where he stands at all times. He should know where 
the profits are—where the losses are—just exactly what every- 
thing costs. 

ІІ. Соор BUSINESS JUDGMENT.—Success hinges on decisions. 
Right decisions result from sound judgment. Weigh things 
carefully. Don't make important decisions until you have all 
the facts. Don't trust too much in ''hunches." Don’t let 
prejudice or personal likes and dislikes affect your business 
decisions. Don't decide any important matter when you are 
angry or worried or suffering from indigestion. Ask your banker's 
opinion once in a while. Also ask your wife's opinion sometimes. 
Be sure to think first and then decide—don't decide first and 
think afterwards. 


I2. CHARACTER.—Right character gives to a man and business 
institution the right standing in the community. А man's 
character is the sum total of all that he is. The great honour 
of being known as a strong character comes from straightfor- 
ward dealing, from a reputation for energy, industry, loyalty, 
enthusiasm, good sense and decent living. 


Abel's Photographic Weekly. 
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ANY beginners are by no means 

certain as to what the word per- 
spective means as applied to pictures. 
The best and simplest way to get at the 
essence of the matter is by experiment. 
Take a piece of clear glass in one hand 
and a finely pointed water-colour brush 


in the other. Hold the glass vertically 
before one eye (the other being closed 
or not used), and with the brush trace 
the outline of some object on the glass. 
(To facilitate matters the colour with 
which the brush is charged should be 
opaque, and mixed with gum water to 
make it readily '' take on the glass.) 
We have now a perspective drawing of the 
object. (Perspective is derived from 
the Latin fer spicere, to see through.) 
If we move the glass (ie., perspective 
plane) nearer to the eye or further away 
than it was when the first drawing was 
made, we shall find that it no longer 
fits the object. If now you take a second 
piece of glass, hold it nearer to ог 
further from the eye than in the first 
experiment, and make a second sketch 
of the same object, and then compare 
the two drawings, you may observe two 
important things, viz., that the scale or 
size is different, and also that the pro- 
portions, angles, etc., are different. One 
word of caution is needed: the object 
outlined must not be all in one flat plane 
and front face to the observer. Thus we 
must not select the front of the house 
on the exactly opposite part of the 
street, but we may take the front of a 
building seen obliquely. 1% is better, 
however, to select two or three objects 


A.— REGISTRATION. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By E. Stevenson. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
DE Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


at markedly diíferent distances, say ten, 
twenty, and fifty feet away. The experi- 
ment may be made indoors in the even- 
ing, when we may place on the table а 
large book at say five feet, and a work- 
box at ten feet away from the observer. 


B.—Sare BY THE WHARF. By J. D. Robinson. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


The next experiment should be the 
drawing of the same object when it is, 
let us say, at four, eight and twelve feet 
distances respectively, the perspective 
glass being kept at the same distance all 
the time. It will be observed that when 
the object moves from 
twelve to eight feet, its 


increases in the propor- 
tion of eight to twelve, 
ie. I to I$, while the 
change of position from 
eight to four feet results 
in its drawing being 
doubled, although the 
positive change from 
twelve to eight is the 
same as from eight to 
four feet. 

Now, in fig. А we see 
the rounded top of a 
wall on our left, and we 
may reasonably assume 
that these rounded top 
stones are practically all 
the same size. But we 
cannot fail to notice how 
the falling off in apparent 
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apparent (drawing). size 


size is much more marked in the nearer 
stones, those further away seeming much 
more nearly the same size. 

In example B we see a similar effect 
where the width of the wharf planking 
seems so very much wider in the nearer 
parts. Also in this instance the apparent 
converging of what we know to be 
parallel lines carries the eye forcefully 
into the distance where the small width 
of the planking, as compared with its 
width in the immediate foreground, leads 
one to imagine that this pier is of very 
much greater length than it probably is. 
If we cover up the lower third or so of 
the picture, which corresponds to omitting 
only a few yards of the foreground, the 
suggestion of great length is considerably 
modified, showing that it is chiefly due 
to the effect of comparative sizes. 

In the third example, C, again, we 
have a similar effect, but in not so marked 
a degree. If we compare the nearest and 
most distant part of this footbridge we 
are inclined to imagine it considerably 
longer than it most probably is. 

Now the photographer puts an image- 
receiving plate a matter of six, eight, 
ten, etc., inches, as the case may be, 
from his one-eyed lens. The lens does 
the drawing for him, which, of course, 
corresponds to our drawing made by 
tracing outlines on the clear glass. 

The nearer the plate is to the lens the 
wider the picture angle, which usually 
means the nearer the foreground limit. 


By Miss А. D. Cross. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


C.—SHADE AND SHINE. 
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THE CALL OF 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & P. N." 


HEN the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
called on me to go and do some '' snapshots from 
home I wasn't a bit Кееп ; in fact I was very bored, 

I also was very busy. However, what the Editor says, 
must be: but it was not in too amiable a frame of mind 
that I called to enrol myself at the Y. M. C. A. in Tottenham 
Court Road. A little grudgingly I gave up my next Saturday 
afternoon and set out for the Borough. I had several 
groups of '' tickets," including people living in about the 
sam? neighbourhood, and I chose the Borough to start on. 
After many askings of the way in this thickly populated 
part—I had never been there before—I found my first 
address. There were our soldier's wife and three kiddies 
to be photographed, and you have no idea of the excite- 
ment and delight with which they made ready and put 
on their best clothes. No, it was absolutely no good 
thinking of suggesting that they were far more picturesque 


“TWO 


The“ Gazette °° of the Third London General Hospital, 
Wandsworth, for February has just been issued, and again the 
editor, Pte. Ward Muir, R.A.M.C., has succeeded in producing 
an extremely interesting and entertaining little magazine. 
The whole of the contributions, articles, verses, and illustra- 
tions are by patients or members of the staff. The matron 
gives а vivid account of the Christmas and New Year festivities 


SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME,” 


February 14, 1916. 


THE CAMERA. 


By BERTRAM PARK. 


as they were—they simply had to put their best clothes on. 
I spent about half an hour here. 

I made four visits that afternoon, and was everywhere 
received with open arms (metaphorically speaking) and 
beaming faces. Then having used up all my plates, I 
returned homewards with a happy feeling within me that 
I had spent a most enjoyable afternoon giving pleasure to 
others and making happy intimate pictures of some of our 
fighting men's little ones. 

Surely it is not a very great burden to undertake, to 
spend an afternoon like this now and then, and if the 
thousands of photographers, amateur and professional 
(equipped with wide-aperture lenses for dull days), could 
only visualise the delighted faces of the children waiting 
to have their pictures taken ''to send to daddy," they 
would start in at once and help to carry on this branch of 
the great work of the Y. M. C. A. 


BY BERTRAM PARK. 


^ 


——— 
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at the hospital, and the C.O. (Lt.-Col. Bruce Porter) contri- 
butes some reminiscences of his experiences in the army in 
past years. Some clever cartoons by Pte. Stephen Baghot 
de la Bere are included, in addition to many other sketches 
by patients or staff. The Gazette can be obt ined, price 3d. 
(post free 4d.), from the editor, c/o the Hospital Post Office, 
Third London General Hospital, Wandsworth, S.W. 
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BY MISS EDITH AFRIAT. 


The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


DEFIANCE. 
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THE TOILET. 


BY 
T. C. EVANS. 


The original of this picture 
was exhibited at the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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BEAUTY’S EYES. .—.. BY HERBERT FELTON. 
From the One-Man Show of Mr. Felton’s Work, now open at the Hampshire House Photographic Society,, Hampshire House; Hammersmith. 
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KATRINA BLAKOWSKA. BY HUGO VAN WADENOYEN, JR. 
From “ Photograms of the Year." The original of this picture was exhibited at the Londgn Salon of Photography. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be 
Editor 


expres sed Dy correspondents 


understood, however, that the 


will not be responsible for opinions 


THE FOCAL-LENGTH PROBLEM. 


S1r,—May I suggest that more attention might be given to 
the relation of focal length of lens to size of picture? There is 
at present no standard method of indicating by one figure 
this relation—and the usual way is not at all satisfactory. If 
a half-plate worker were shown an enlargement and told that it 
was from a 5 in. lens on a half of a 3} by 2}, he would not receive 
a correct impression, as he is accustomed to look upon a 5 in. 
lens as of very short focus. If he were told, however, that it 
was taken with a '' 5.7 times lens, knowing the factor for his 
own lens, he could at once and easily compare the two factors 
and obtain an idea as to the relative focal length of the smaller 
lens and picture. 

The method I would suggest is as follows :— 

Divide the square of the focal length of the lens by the area 
of the picture obtained with it. 

This would reduce the relation of focal length to size of picture 


to a common ratio, whether the plate used were a 34 by 24 or. 


a I2 by ro. Thus all combinations giving a factor of, say, 5 
times would give identical pictures in every respect except 
size, which would be governed by the degree of enlargement 
afterwards. 

As an lliustration, suppose a 5 in. lens were used on a 34 by 2$ 
plate, then the factor would be 5 squared, divided by 34, multi- 
plied by 24, which would equal approximately 3. Also a 6} in. 
lens on a 4} by 3} would also approximately equal a factor of 3. 
Therefore if pictures were taken with each of these combinations 
of lens and plate and enlarged up to cqual size, they would be 
identical in every respect (allowing in this example for the 
approximation which has been made for the sake of brevity). 
If anyone used a 6} in. lens on a }-plate, he would know the 
factor to be 3 times; and when told by a 34 by 24 worker or 
a whole-plate worker that they also used '' 3 times lenses, he 
would know that their focal length was relatively the same as 
his. 

If a 31 by 2} worker told him that he used '' 6 times lens, 
the }-plate worker would know that the 34 by 24 worker used 
a lens of relatively double his focal length, or equivalent to a 
13 in. lens on a ]-plate. 

One important point must be noted: if a ]-plate were used 
with a 6 in. lens and only a part 2 in. by 1 in. were enlarged 
from, the factor for that particular picture would then be for 
a 6 in. lens on 2 in. by 1 in. (“ 18 times ), or equivalent to a 
154 n. lens on the whole 1-plate.— Yours, etc., 

Bedford Park, W. NORMAN F. PROCTOR. 


— ä — 
CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 


T the annual general meeting the secretary's report showed 
that the club had come through the past year with none 
of its vitality impaired and its social tone as cordial and cheerful 
as ever, in spite of adverse and depressing conditions. The 
attendance at the meetings had largely exceeded that in 1914, 
and was well up to the standard of pre-war years, in spite of 
the fact that over ten per cent. of the members were away on 
military service, and others were devoting much time to shell 
case making, special constabulary duties, and other war work. 
There had been a net increase of nine in the membership. 

In June the club, being asked to assist with the radiography 
work at the new Croydon War Hospitals, undertook the whole 
work of developing, and a rota of members was arranged pro- 
viding for a daily service at both hospitals. The work has 
gone on most smoothly and satisfactorily ever since, and it 
has proved indispensable. In addition, much scientific and 
technical assistance and advice had been given by Messrs. 
C. W. Raffety, F.R.A.S., and W. Н. Smith in the installation 
and adjustment of the appliances and the fitting up and arrange- 
ment of the dark-rooms. Mr. W. Н. Smith was also doing 
important photographic record work of cases under treatment 
which would be of great value to the surgical profession. 
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The club has undertaken to arrange and carry out the annua 
outing of the Affiliation of Photographic Societies in 1916, in 
some suitable district in Surrey—military and public conditions 
permitting it. 

The year has been a particularly strenuous one as regards 
lectures and demonstrations, a continuous run of fixtures 
having been provided for every Wednesday evening throughout 
the year, with the exception of one conversational evening in 
the summer. 

The hon. treasurer’s report revealed a strong financial posi- 
tion, the club’s assets exceeding the liabilities by £127. There 
had been a slight loss on the year’s working of about £3, mainly 
due to the subscriptions of members away on service being 
remitted. 

The following officers and council were elected :—President, 
John Keane; vice-presidents, Sir F. Edridge, D.L., J.P., and 
Messrs. Alexander, Bennett, Noaks, and S. H. Wratten; hon. 
treasurer, T. H. Dodsworth; council, Messrs. Catharine, Clay- 
poole, Harpur, Inskeep, King, Knott, Raffety, Rose, Salt and 
Smith, and the Rev. Father Le Warne; hon. secretary, J. M. 
Sellors, 19, Dornton Road, Croydon. 
^ Gentlemen in the Croydon district who practise photography 
cannot do better than join this vigorous and flourishing society. 
A note to the hon. sec., as above, will bring full particulars. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday. 
February 17, Mr. Charles M. Thomas, M.A., will give a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ A Printing Process for Physical Development." The 
exhibition of oil-transfer prints by Mr. J. H. Anderson is now 
open. Visitors are admitted from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. (ladies 
between II a.m. and I p. m.). 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, February 15, Dr. Geo. H. Rodman will lecture on 
The History of the Manufacture of Coal Gas, and Examples of 
the Flora and Fauna found in the Coal Measures.“ 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared 
an extra dividend of ro per cent. upon the Common Stock of 
the company, payable March 1 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 15. 


London and Provincial Photographic Association.—The hon. 
sec. announces that the only alteration in the meetings of the 
association during the war is the putting forward of the time 
to 7.30 in place of 8 p.m. hitherto, and visitors are welcomed at 
the headquarters, Food Reform Restaurant, 2 and 3, Furnival 
Street, Holborn, E.C. 


South Surburban Photographie Society.—The secretary of 
the society, Mr. A. L. Fairbank, having joined the army, all 
communications should in future be addressed to Mr. H. Fret- 
well, Bexley House, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E. Under the 
circumstances, Mr. Fairbank is also obliged to cancel all his 
bookings to lecture at photographic societies. 


* How to Make Prints in Colors is the title of No. 4 of the 
Practical Photography series of handbooks, issued by the Ameri- 
can Photographic Publishing Co., 221, Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. It deals with the various methods of 
producing coloured prints by means of toning, direct develop- 
ment, the carbon process, oil and bromoil, etc. The price of 
the handbook is 25 c. in paper covers, 50 c. in cloth. 


The Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association Camera Club will take place from April 10 
to r5. Exhibits must be delivered on or before March 20, 
and entry forms must be mailed separately to reach the secre- 
tary before that date. There are four classes open to all amateur 
photographers, the awards consisting of one silver and one 
bronze medal in each class, with certificates for hon. mention. 
Exhibits from points outside Canada must be sent by post. 
No fee is charged for entrance. Application for entry forms 
and full particulars should be made to the secretary, M.A.A.A. 
Camera Club, 250, Peel Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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A PRINT 


STRAIGHTENER. 


HE use of the accessory about to be 
described will be found to afford a 
considerable improvement on the usual 
method of straightening a print by 
drawing a straight-edge across the back. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the essential parts 
of the print straightener—a  straight- 
edge, and a holder to which it is pivoted. 
The former, which should be of hard wood, 
is of section as shown in fig. та. The edge 
should be made fairly sharp, then slightly 


А? 
Fig la. 
| Section 
lN of 
Straight -edge 
4 
M 


rounded; the length depends upon the 
size of the prints to be dealt with, the 
dimensions given being suitable for all 
sizes up to 12 in. by ro in. If very small 
prints only are to be straightened, an 
ordinary foot-rule, made of boxwood, 


wil answer very well if the edge is 
smoothed with glass-paper. А piece of 
wood screwed to the side at A forms a 
grip,“ and gives control over the 
pressure. 

The holder is built up of three pieces 
of wood, screwed together. First, the 
middle piece M is screwed to the upper 
one; then the lower piece is added. The 
thickness of M must be adjusted accord- 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of Tux A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


ing to circumstances because the holder 
must either be made to fit tightly over 
the edge of a board (fig. 5) or over the 
edge of an ordinary table or bench 
covered with a woollen cloth. In the 
former case, the board (то in. by r4 in.) 
should be given a coat of warm (not hot) 
glue, and thick baize or serge laid on this ; 
the ends of this material, which should 
be of the same width as the board, are 
brought underneath and secured there 
with small tacks. Two pieces, I in. by 
I in. by 14 in., are screwed underneath to 


allow for the thickness of the lower part 
of the holder, and to serve as clamps. 

If it is desired to use the arrangement 
on an ordinary table, it is only necessary 
to increase the thickness of the piece M 
so as to allow the holder to fit tightly 
over the edge of the table top and two 
thicknesses of tablecloth (fig. 3). 

The straight-edge must next be pivoted 
to the holder, and this operation requires 
a little care, for the whole success of the 
straightener depends upon it. The hole 
in the end of the straight-edge must fit 
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fig. J. 


the screw exactly, and a little wood must 
be removed from the edge to allow for 
lifting (fig. 4). Place the straight- 
edge in position, and force the lower edge 
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well down into the baize by pressure at P 
(fig. 4). Then bore the hole and adjust 
the screw fairly tightly. When slight 


pressure is now applied at A, the edge 
should press evenly along its whole 
length into the baize. 
Fig. 5 shows the print-straightener in 
use. The ho!der is fixed tightly over the 


| 


P 


| Fig 4 Remove 
edge of the board, and the straight-edge 
slightly raised; the print, with a corner 
or edge projecting, is laid face downwards 
on the baize and gentle pressure applied 
with the thumb of the left hand. The 
forefinger of this hand is underneath 
piece A, and the other fingers press upon 


the surface of the board. 
then pulled outwards and upwards with 
the right hand, and the operation re- 


The print is 


peated with greater or less pressure, 
as necessary, with other corners or edges. 
If the print is then placed for a short time 
under light pressure beneath a book or 
sheet of glass, it will be found perfectly 
straightened. Should the baize beneath 
the edge wear with long-continued use, 
the holder may be moved an eighth of 
an inch in either direction, and a new 
surface of baize will come into use. 

By using the print-straightener as 
described the following advantages are 
obtained :— 


(1) The straight-edge is under better 
control, and a more uniform pressure 
is obtained. 

(2) It is not so easy to disfigure a 
print by leaving the sharp impression 
of the straight-edge upon it. 

(3) The cloth cannot slip. 

(4) The work is done much more easily, 
quickly, and conveniently. | 

N. S. ee 
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(New Series. 


ONTINUING our 
study of cameras 
and lenses, we hope 
this week to explain 
as clearly as may be 
what we know is a 
very frequent stum- 
blingblock to the 
beginner—the mean- 
ing of wide angle, 
medium angle, and 
narrow angle as applied 
to a lens, or, short focus, medium 
focus, and long focus. First, let us 
say that these expressions are more 
or less arbitrary, and must be under- 
stood as general terms. What is 
ordinarily termed a medium angle 
lens might by some workers be re- 
garded as a wide angle—on the same 
plate, of course. Later on we shall 


give focal lengths for several sizes of 
plates of more or 
character. 

But first to understand our terms. 


less standard 


59.) LONG AND SHORT 


What do we mean by width of angle 
or angle of view ? Suppose we take 
a sheet of paper, and rolling it up 
into a tube look through it 
at a landscape just as we 
might look through a tele- 
scope. The tube will ob- 
viously restrict our view, 
and what we do see through 
it will be a very narrow 
angle view. Or let us stand 
at the end of a long room, 
far away from the window, 
and on looking out of the 
window we shall have a 
narrow angle view. Here 
the walls at the end sur- 
rounding the window re- 
strict the angle of view. 
Now if we walk half-way 
down the room we shall 
see more of the outside 
view, and if we get near to 
the window we shall see still more, 
and, in fact, we shall then have a 
wide angle view. 

In such a case as this 
we shall have to turn the 
eyes, and possibly the head 


order to embrace the full 
angle of view the window 
will give us, and this 1s 
because the eye, when 
kept fixed, is a narrow 
angle instrument of itself. 
But this we seldom feel 
or realise, because it is 
so easy to turn either the 
eye or the head, and we 
do it quite unconsciously. 
Now while the eye and 
its setting is so accom- 
modating, the photo- 
graphic lens has a definite 
angle fixed once and for all 
by the optician who makes 
it. As we saw last week, 
the circle of illumination 
is limited, and a half-plate 
lens of say 7 inches focal 
length will not cover the 
whole of a 15 by 12 plate, 
but only a certain circular 
area in the centre of such 
a plate. And this area 
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also, from side to, side in, 


FOCUS LENSES. 


does not vary. The conical bundle of 
rays of light will always be the same 
(unless, of course, some alteration is 


Fig. 2. 


made in the lens—which would 
virtually be making another lens of it). 

Also the focal length of the lens 
does not vary. If the lens is of 
7 inches focal length it will always 
be of 7 inches, no matter what camera 
we may use it on. 

But in actual practice we do not 
need to use the whole of the circle 
of illumination, nor do we need to 
use the biggest rectangle we can get 
on this circle. Our 7 inch lens may 
give a circle of illumination large 
enough to cover to the corners a 
то by 8 plate, but we are not com- 
pelled to use it always on 1o by 8 
plates. We may if we choose take 
whole-plate or 5 by 4, or even 3} by 
24 pictures with it, and the smaller 
our picture is the narrower the angle 
of view we are including, so long as 
we keep to the same lens. 

Or again, suppose we take with 
our 7 inch lens a 10 by 8 picture, 
we shall have a rather wide angle 
result. If we trim down our print 
to a piece half-plate in size we 
shall have a medium angle result, 
and if we still further trim to 3} by 


21 we shall have a narrow angle 
result. 
We may, therefore, establish а 


practical point for every worker, 
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namely, that if only one lens can be 
bought, it should embrace a fairly 
wide angle, and when narrow angle 
effects are desired the centre portion 
of the plate may be enlarged. There 
is a limit to the extent to which this 
may be done, especially if we want 
very critical definition, but a 4} or 
5 inch lens gives a fairly wide angle 
on a 5 by 4 plate. Yet the 3} by 21 
centre bit of a well focussed 5 by 4 
negative should easily enlarge up to 
half-plate or even whole-plate without 
any very apparent falling off of 
definition. 

“ But,” says some reader, I have 
heard that wide angle lenses give 
violent perspective, and I don’t want 
that." The answer to this is that the 
perspective is determined by the 
point of view, and not by the width 
of angle the lens itself will embrace. 
Look at figs. 2, 3, and 4, all three 
views of the same place, taken from 
absolutely the same point of view. 
Fig. 2 was taken with a wide angle 
lens, fig. 3 with a medium angle lens, 
and fig. 4 with a narrow angle lens. 
The plates were 5 by 4, and the 
lenses were approximately of 4, 6, 


and тт inches focal 
length respectively. 
It is true that fig. 2 
contains much more 
subject than does 
fig. 4, but if we look 
at the building only 
we shall see that 
the perspective is 
identical in all the 
prints. We could 
enlarge the centre 
bit of fig. 2, and 
get something ex- 
actly like fig. 4. 
The perspective is 
only altered when 
we approach our 
subject more closely 
in order to get а larger 
image. 

This will be clear from a study of 
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scale 


Fig. 5. 


figs. 5, 6, and 7, which were taken 
with the same three lenses, but from 
different points of view. Notice how 
the view taken with the wide angle 
lens shows little or no tower, while 
that taken with the long focus or 
narrow angle lens shows the tower, 
and, in fact, gives it its proper place 
in the picture. 

The diagram, fig. 1, shows the use 
of, а long focus or narrow angle lens 
at A, of a medium focus or mid 
angle lens at B, and of a wide angle 
or short focus lens at C, all photo- 
graphing the same object. 

It may be asked, after what we have 
said with regard to taking the centre 
portion of a wide angle view and 
enlarging it, why should one get a 
narrower angle lens at all? The 
simple reason is that we don’t want 
to enlarge every negative or most 
negatives, and that for a large pro- 
portion of our work the narrower 
angle is more suitable. The more 
work one does the more one wishes 
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Fig. 4. 


to have a variety of lenses of various 
focal lengths, so that the best for 
the occasion may be chosen, and this 
is perhaps particularly so for archi- 
tectural work, when sometimes the 
restrictions of space prevent our 
getting far enough away from our 
subject to use a lens of moderate 
angle. Even here, however, the 
golden rule is—use the longest focal 
length possible. 

In making a choice of lens or lenses 
we should buy as follows, for а 5 by 4 
camera. Readers can readily ascer- 
tain the corresponding focal lengths 
for other sizes by taking the base 
line of the plate, and working a rule- 
of-three sum. 

For one lens only, 41 inches. 

For two lenses, 4} and 6 inches. 


For three lenses, 4} inches, 543 or 
6 inches, and 9 inches. 


For four lenses, 4 inches, 54 inches, 
8 inches, and 11 inches. 


Supposing а corresponding lens to 
II inches on a 5 by 4 plate is required 
for quarter-plate—then 5 : 41 :: 11 :? 
the answer being 97, or say 9} 
inches. 
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Negative on an "Xtra 
Speedy Plate. 


Half-tone from a print 
on We`lingion Carbon 


Bromide. 


PLATES & PAPERS 


For Successful Pictures. 
Xtreme (400 H. & D.) and Xtra Speedy (350 H. & D.) 


Plates: For all subjects requiring quick exposures under 
adverse conditions. 


Anti-Screen (300 H. & D.): For rendering YELLOWS апа 
GREENS in monochrome WITHOUT A LIGHT FILTER. 


Bromide, S.C.P., and B.B. Papers: For contact prints and 


enlargements. C» 


Stocked by ALI. Dealers. : Oj O 
Illustrated Handbook on Application. WELLINGTON 


AND-WARD- 
ELSTRKEE 


HERTA 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Seasonable Topical Subject. 

A grim and curious topical interest would be mani- 
fested in the lecture at the Midland Railway Institute 
Photographic Society, on Monday, February 7, 
when the members and their friends gathered to- 
gether in the General Room of the Institute at Derby. 
I venture to say that when the lecture was promised 
and arranged for, not a single member of the council 
or the lecturer himself for one moment thought it 
likely that the lecture on Тһе Construction and 
Manipulation of Zeppelins ” would have such a dramatic 
advertisement in advance. Derbyshire is one of the 
midland counties referred to by the War Office as 
receiving the unwelcome attention of the baby- 
killers, and whilst their harvest of the latter has, on 
this occasion, not been plentiful, it is not their fault 
for want of trying. I always think an unknown 
danger is worse feared than if one can foresee the 
evil monster, and with this thought in mind I com- 
mend Mr. Stephens's lecture to the midland counties’ 
photographers. 


Let us Know more of the Zepp. 

Mr. H. G. Stephens is an Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. and 
thoroughly conversant with the subject. He deals 
with the non-rigid, semi-rigid, and rigid types of 
dirigible airships; their leading dimensions and 
methods of construction, speed, and altitude; air- 
worthiness; housing problems; possible weight- 
carrying capacity ; the offensive value of the German 
aerial fleet ; explosive and incendiary bombs ; attack 
on raiding dirigibles by gunfire, aeroplanes, etc.; 
legitimate use of dirigibles in naval and military 
warfare, etc. As I have indicated, the above lecture 
will leave the audience in a much better position to 
личи the real dangers of a Zeppelin scare than 
if, as at present, everything is magnified by a vivid 
imagination, and therefore, if Mr. Stephens could 
be prevailed upon to give his lecture at certain of 
the larger photographic societies, he and they may 
at the same time do a useful service in augmenting 
the relief fund for sufferers in the recent raid in the 
midlands. Here is a ripe opportunity for the Federa- 
sion officials, 


A Diamond among Diamonds. 

More than once I have given evidence that the 
smaller societies of the Federations are frequently 
the most alive. Of course, it will probably be re- 
torted that without the Federation they could do 
nothing, and to some extent it is very true. Federa- 
tion gives to the small society just that pluck and 
assurance so needful to run with success. I recently 
picked up one or two impressions of the Normanton 
Camera Club which confirm the above observations. 
It is perhaps one of the smallest of the Yorkshire 
group, and perhaps its main claim to fame is its 
partiality to the black diamonds its vicinity produces, 
and the bleak railway station one occasionally is 
dum down in by a kind-hearted railway company, 
which says, “Change here for everywhere.“ Yet 
it has a president who had a couple of very nice prints 
at the last Salon, and who holds the record, I believe, 
for the greatest number of lectures in the Yorkshire 
Federation for last year. A small society, I said, 
with a small subscription but big advantages of 
membership. They are good fellows at Normanton, 
chatty, agreeable, and rapping out questions all the 
time. Mr. Harold G. Grainger, who was demonstrating 
there a week ago, tells me he was delighted with his 
reception by their members, for some had met him 
before and some had not. I really forget the title, 
but it was an enlarging demonstration, and that is 
enough ; it certainly was for pictures, and was similar 
to the lecture he has recently given the Leeds and 
Bradford societies. ‘‘ Successful, the  demonstra- 
tion?" I queried. Could not be otherwise, says 
Mr. Grainger, for Mr. Adams, a member, provided 


the enlarger, and the room is ideally nice to meet in, 


very comfortable and having plenty of space. 


Wakefield's New Home. 

Normanton has been described as an offshoot of 
the Wakefield Photographic Society, which for many 
Fiera has been one of the principal supports of the 

'orkshire Federation. Looking back on its history 
one cannot readily forget its associations and the 
names of Mr. Thos. E. Green and Wm. Holmes, and 
though the society has been handicapped in not always 
being able to ensure the most suitable headquarters, 
yet it has given many evidences of value as a trainer 


in respect of the pictorial. Recently again have new 
rooms had to be sought, and I understand suitable 
headquarters have been secured in the Wakefield 
Assembly Rooms. Speaking with an old member, 
he gave me the impression the society is delighted 
with their new home, and that it is a great improve- 
ment on the old one in the church institute, which 
always struck me as being particularly severe and 
cheerless. At the time of writing this note I hear 
there is a print competition in progress for the Tatter- 
sall shield, and Mr. Harold G. Grainger is the adjudi- 
cator. Later I hope to give some details and the 
winners, 


Pathfinding after Dark. 


The Pathfinders’ Photographic Circle has hit upon 
a happy idea in its competiticns, to ensure that the 
member who has no enlarger or any means of obtain- 
ing enlargements is not unfairly handicapped by 
those members who have these facilities. In the 
competitions which close on March g a separate 
class has been arranged for contact prints, so that 
no member need be deterred from entering by the 
thought of competing with the e ements of a 
more advanced worker. The same almost applies 
to the Record print competition, which is within the 
scope of any member who can produce a good print. 
As the name of this society indicates: it is primarily 
a rambling club, hailing from and occasionally meet- 
ing at the Food Reform Restaurant, in Furnival 
Street, Holborn. The dates of the next two meet- 
ings are February 17 and March g, when competitions 
and prints will fill the evenings, from 7 to 9, with 
thirty minutes left for further '' path finding.” 


Going ! Going!! Gone!!! 

The Manchester Amateurs appears to wish to keep 
for the membership alone all the good things it has 
to give away. On February 29 there is to be a sale 
by auction of surplus apparatus, and as this is usually 
one of the most exciting of the society's meetings 
and draws a large attendance, it is rather surprising 
to find that the sale is confined to members only— 
attendance or bidding. Catalogues (one penny each) 
will be printed, and the secretary, at 9, Chandos 
Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, wishes to have parti- 
culars of any apparatus by February 24. 


Why so Little Federation ? à 

The Photographic Section of the Barrow Naturalist 
Field Club has issued a very useful list of lectures 
until the end of April, vet I think it could have made 
a more timely use of their membership with the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, and drawn 
more largely upon the Federation's help. The Federa- 
tion lecture list is there for the purpose; why not 
use it? Demonstrations on the use of the lantern 
ought to be more frequent in photographic societies ; 
the Barrow Society must be commended for making 
this the subject of its last lecture. In the demonstra- 
tion Mr. W. J. Angus said that the best illuminant 
was limelight, because it could be so easily regulated 
to suit the density of the slide being shown. Ihe 
Barrow Society still retains the old title, the magic 
lantern.” 


Photographie Survey of Canterbury. 

There has probably never before been a time so 
opportune as the present for the advancement of 
the claims of photography in connection with record 
and survey work, and the Canterbury Camera Club, 
which has been interested in this branch of photo- 
graphic activity for a considerable time, has wisely 
decided to vigorously renew its efforts in this direc- 
tion. This forward movement is the happy result 
of a most interesting and instructive lecture recently 
given before the club by Mr. F. C. Snell, who capably 
illustrated his lecture by means of the club’s per- 
manent collection of Record prints, and he closed 
his address with a strong plea that the club should 
press forward with the survey of Canterbury and 
district, and make it a complete success. The appoint- 
ment of a special committee to take charge of the 
work is the first result of this excellent lecture, and 
therefore there is every prospect that the local collec- 
tion will shortly be considerably augmented. This 
is one of the ways society photography may be main- 
tained in war time. The opening lecture was a good 
omen for the new session, which is well filled with 
fortnightly lectures, and, as the secretary proudly 
adds, '' This is all our own work ; i.e., every item is 


by members of the club.” Dr. R. G. Wills is the 
newly elected president, and Mr. F. H. B. Smith, the 
hon. secretary. 


London North. 

At the annual general meeting of the North Middle- 
sex Photographic Society Mr. C. H. E. West, F.S.1., 
was unanimously elected president in place of Mr. 
А. Herbert Lisett, F.R.P.S., who, to our great regret, 
is unable, owing to pressure of business, to continue 
to hold office. Mr. J. F. Hows was elected treasurer 
in place of Mr. W. G. Cauldwell, who retires after 
twelve years’ invaluable service to the society. Mr. 
E. C. Ridge, 88, Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, N., 
was re-elected secretary, and will be very pleased to 
forward particulars of the society to anyone interested. 
The headquarters are at Hanley Hall, Sparsholt Road, 
Crouch Hill, N. 


Rugby Exhibits. 

The Rugby Photographic Society is having a b 
month of work in February, culminating in an exhibi- 
tion of members’ work to be held in the art schoo] 
on Thursday, February 17. There are classes for 
all—the expert and the novice. A bronze plaque 
and a certificate of merit are placed in the hands of 
the judges to award to the best in each class, and I 
am glad to note colour transparencies are not to be 
neglected. A loan collection of exhibits, a plentiful 
supply of sixpenny tickets, and some Rugby enthu- 
siasm should ensure a good time on February 17. 
А.Н. Brett, of 105, Bath Street, Rugby, will, however 
tell you more about the show if there is an 1 
have not mentioned. 


Two Choice Examples. 

Wolverhampton Photographic Society has been 
encouraging thé lecturette idea, and recently was 
favoured by two excellent examples on diverse sub- 
jects. ''The Storing of Negatives” provided Mr. 
J. Russell Jarvie with a peg upon which to hang a 
very clever system of storing and indexing all the 
negatives he has made in his photographic activities. 
He was also fortunate in having the help of the presi- 
dent, Mr. H. Holcroft, in supplementing his ideas 
with valuable tips on the same subject. Mr. G. M. 
Rowe then read a fine paper on ''Sundials." In 
this age of the universal watch, the real use of the 
sundial is very little known or understood, and I 
dare say there are many people who have never seen 
one, and still fewer are there who have taken the 
trouble to photograph it when discovered. If, how- 
ever, the revenue people are to go one better than 
the 334 duty they recently added to the cost of the 
watch, we may yet wish to know something of sun- 
dials, and so Mr. Rowe is doing a useful and public 
duty in discovering the examples that at present 
exist. 


Does the Amateur Excel? 

Practical Hints on Pictorial Portraiture” drew 
from Mr. N. Whaddia, the lecturer at the Richmond 
Camera Club, the opinion that, as'between the amateur 
and the professional, he thought the former held the 
advantage, inasmuch as he was more likely to be 
familiar with his models. I am afraid Mr. addia 
would have difficulty in substantiating his argument 
in the presence of professionals, yet there is something 
in his reasoning, for frequently the amateur is better 
able to catch the best ex ion which the profes- 
sional sometimes altogether fails to do. The first 
essential of a good portrait, says Mr. Whaddia, is 
that it should resemble the person it is 
to represent, and in this connection he t say 
that a production may be pictorially good, but this 
does not necessarily mean that it will be a good 
portrait. 


Oxford Flashing. Р 

The Oxford Camera Club is creating inside interest 
by giving prizes for flashlight phot phs of the 
club-room and the members assembled. Mr. H. M. 
Underhill will give a demonstration of flashlight photo- 
graphy, and members are expected to bring their 
cameras and take the flashlight photographs the 
prizes as indicated above. During the f i 
week Sun d must make slides, and the next meeting 
these will be shown and judged. If there are any 
lighting restrictions in Oxford, the light-tightness of 
the club-room blinds had better be looked to, or 
suspicion and trouble may ensue. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
"US the same week. 

ATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
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Developing. 

I expose my negatives by meter, and develop 

by thermo. Should I make any difference when 

ating cage и) a child in white dress and (2) a 

child in black dress? ete. 

G. G. N. (Chatham). 

The best average is got by normal 
development after correct exposure, irre- 
spective of subject. But—and there is 
always а but in photography 
experience shows that some judgment 
should be exercised according to one’s 
intentions; e.g., if in No. 1 your chief 
aim is to render the delicate tonal grada- 
tions of the high lights (white dress), then 
the normal developm:nt, aimed especi- 
ally for the middle tones, will probably 
tend to sacrifice some of the lightest 
tones by over-development. Or рег 
contra, if the very dark dress of No. 2 
is of first importance, you may find these 
too thin by normal development. Of 
course one's wish or aim is to get every 
thing—everv part—equally good—a per- 
fect exposure and perfect development 
as well as a perfect plate and lighting. 
But up to now we are limited by our 
plates and papers, which can only give 
us a limited tonal range, say 30 to 1 at 
most, and often nearer 20 to r, while 
our outdoor subjects often range 200 to r. 
Thus in portraiture, softening of light 
and shade contrasts is often the first 
essential of success. 


Faulty Negatives 
I should like to ask you for treatment of nega 
tives that are fogged, thin, and fiat. If I 
reduce sufficiently to clear away the fog, do 
I bring it back again by intensifying ? 
H. F. (Bradford). 
If by a reducing (i.e. dissolving) bath 
you clear away the fog, no intensifying 
process will bring it back. As it is gone 
you cannot intensify what is not present. 
A fogged, thin, and flat negative is a 
difficult case to treat, because removing 
the fog in all probability also means 
removing some of the thin shadow detail 
which you cannot desirably spare. Pro— 
bably the best course in such a case is 
to make a positive by contact on a slow 
(lantern or process) plate, develop this 
fairly fully, and then make by contact 
from this positive a new negative. The 
exaggeration of the near arches to 
which you refer is doubtless due to your 
lens being too near the nearer parts. 
By way of example, suppose a row of 


equal sized objects at 10, 20, 30, 40, and 
50 feet from the lens, the two nearest 
are at distances 2 to 1, so their images 
are as 2 to I in size, the second and third 
are as 3 to 2, or 1} to І; the third and 
fourth are as 4 to 3, or 14 to 1; and 
soon. Thus while the distances between 
aljacent objects remains the same, the 
size of their images varies as their 
distances from the camera. Thus in 
the above case if the image of the nearest 
was I in., the second would be only 4 in., 
the third } in., and so on. It is easy to 
see that there is a greater difference 
between 1 and } than between } and J. 


Developer. 

Anderson gives following formula, etc. Which 

would vou recommend for roll films, some of 

which may be under-exposed, for negatives, for 

bromide, gaslight, and p. o. p.? How would 

one get negatives for carbon png 

H. S. (Birmingham). 

We have not actually used these 
formule, but the proportions are quite 
normal. Why not try those indicated 
for “© perfect negatives“? What can one 
want more than that? If you find 
your negatives not quite contrasty enough 
for carbon printing it would be a simple 
matter to intensify them by the chromium 
process, for instance. Of course you 
understand that for gaslight printing 
one does not need quite so much contrast 
as one does for either bromide or p. o. p. 


Hand Camera. 
Having purchased a 31 by 21 camera with Goerz 
Syntor lens I am puzzled as to the figures on the 
focussing scale, also two printed charts stuck on 
back of camera, also whether stops F/4.6, 6, 12, 


etc., are same as usual. 
A. J. H. (Ashington). 


We can give no definite reply concern- 
ing camera, lens, etc., which we have 
not seen. The scale may refer to metres 
(say 40 inches), yards, or feet. But if 
you set the focussing scale at say 3 and 
expose a plate, you can then see if the 
sharpest part of your picture is 3 feet 
or yards, etc. As one stop is marked 
F/4.5 it may be reasonably supposed 
that the other stops are numbered on 
the same basis or system. The charts 
are evidently intended to inform you 
that if with a four-inch-focus lens уоп 
focus on an object at say о feet with 
stop F/6 the near and far points in focus 
are 64 and 15 feet, or with stop F/7.5 
they are 6 and 18 feet. 
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Lens. 
I have a Zeiss 15 cm. F/4.5 lens and quarter-plate 
camera with 74 in. extension. I wish to have a 


longer focus lens. What focus of supplementary 
would be advisable? etc. 
С. С. М. (Belfast). 


The short camera extension prevents 
your adding a negative supplementary 
in the ordinary way. You will therefore 
have to fall back on a telephoto arrange- 
ment ‘Your case is difficult to deal with, 
and you may advisedly consult the 
firms of Messrs. Dallmeyer or Ross. The 
exaggeration of which you complain is 
rightly attributed to the use of too short 
a focus at too close quarters. 

Fading Prints, etc. 
(1) I have some new photographs which are 
beginning to fade. I don't know if they are 
properly fixed, etc. Can they be more per- 
manently fixed? (2) Can you tell me how 
highly glazed prints may be coloured by water 
colour? (3) Can you tell me of any specially 
prepared colours for such work ? 
A. R. Y. (West Kirbv). 

Without knowing anything of the 
history of the prints, we fear we can 
only suggest trying another fixing bath 
of from 2 to 3 oz. hypo per pint of water, 
bathing for ten minutes, and washing 
in slowly changing water or frequent 
changes for an hour. (2 and 3) We 
cannot give you any better advice than 
to get a set of Johnson's '' Photo Tints ”’ 
(Johnson and Sons, 23, Cross Street, 
Finsbury). These are (nine) concen- 
trated solutions of colours, which are 
quite easily applied after a little patient 
practice, by following the brief and 
simple instructions given inside the lid 
of the box in which the bottles are 
issued. 

Damaged Camera. 
By accident I spilt some sulphuric acid on my 
leather-covered camera ; can I bring it back 
to the original colour (black) ? 
P. H. (Stratford). 

We greatly doubt your finding any- 
thing which will undo the damage. Try 
the application of liquid ammonia 1 part, 
water 4 or 5 parts. Dab this on with a 
bit of cotton wool. Should this restore 
the colour, then dry the parts and rub 
gently with salad oil or castor oil. Should 
these attempts fail, you had better 
consult the Vanguard Company, of 
Maidenhead, who issue a special prepara- 
tion for reviving leather covering, bellows, 
etc., of cameras. 
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The Paper Question. 


It is part of the irony of things that a war which began over 
a scrap of paper should end by threatening to reduce our paper 
supplies to a mere scrap. The position, however, is not so 
serious that I would advise anyone to hold on unduly to his 
stock of Treasury notes, for instance, in the hope that, as paper 
supplies diminish, these little scraps of paper may appreciate 
in value, and perhaps even be worth a fabulous price as specimens 
of a lost art. But it is serious enough to cause some dismay 
in the Fleet Street neighbourhood, where they are accustomed 
to seeing five miles of the Daily Female paper at a time suspended 
from a haulage hook. The proposed restrictions on the im- 
portation of wood pulp are having a devastating eftect upon 
those benefactors of the nation whose business it is every morn- 
ing and evening to make up the mind of the public. Nor are 
there any particular substitutes for wood pulp, unless, indeed 
but dare I venture the suggestion ? 


Wood Pulp. 


The substitute for wood pulp which I was about to recom- 
mend, when the horror of the proposal overcame me, was neither 
more nor less than the collective brain stuff of editors, sub- 
editors, and Press gentlemen generally. Sydney Smith's well- 
known suggestion over some question of wood-paving in the 
precincts of St. Paul's, that it would be solved if the Dean and 
Chapter were to put their heads together, might find a new 
application should there be a paper famine in Fleet Street. 
The attempt might be made to manufacture paper from the 
timber of the journalistic brain when reduced to a pultaceous 
condition. I don't think. 


If there Were no Papers? 


Seriously, I do not imagine that the prospect of a diminu- 
tion in the size of his newspaper, or of having to go without 
his newspaper altogether, is impairing the cheerfulness of the 
average citizen. His wife, of course, is different. If there 
are no newspapers, what is she to do when she wants to line 
the pantry shelves or cover over the jam pots? But, apart 
from such incidental drawbacks, the withdrawal of the whole 
lot of these couriers, and mercurys, and expresses, and heralds, 
and arguses, and guardians, and sentinels would have far less 
terrible effects than people imagine, always provided, of course, 
that THE А. P. came out as usual on Mondays. The absence 
of the customary daily might exalt the whole moral tone of the 
community. Without the example of our daily newspapers 
before us, we might in time forget to prevaricate. Photo- 
graphers might forget to fake. No end of wonderful things 
might happen. 


Why Not? 


If one must have newspapers, however, some co-operative 
system might be invoked in the event of a paper famine. A 
single copy might be made to serve a whole neighbourhood, 
each subscriber in turn being permitted its exclusive use for 
the space of five minutes. Five minutes would allow plenty of 
time for each individual to pick up all the lies that are going. 
Another way would be to dispense with paper altogether, and 
project the news, etcetera, on lantern screens at night, the 
thing being made to pay by interlarding it with puffs of some- 
body's cough mixture or sneezing syrup. Another way would 
be to reproduce the newspapers in microphotographic form, as 
was done—wasn't it ?—in the siege of Paris, each sheet being 
photographed down say to lantern slide size, and afterwards 
enlarged up for the benefit of the family. Or one might have 
a battery of microscopes in order that the morning's intelligence— 
or lack of it—might be individually assimilated from the bijou 
editions. This would give a very desirable impetus to the 
optical glass industry. 
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A Human Weakness. 

To photographers, as photographers, the 
paper question is one of acute interest. 
What will photographers do if there are no 
papers for sensitising? To parody a famous remark, if 
they have no paper, I suppose they must print on ivory. The 
only people who will exult in a paper famine will be those old- 
fashioned photographers who have always maintained that 
photography is finished at the stage of the negative. I know of 
some photographic cronies who think the subject of printing 
papers beneath discussion. They regard P.O.P., and gaslight, 
and platinotype, and all the run of them as so many concessions 
to human weakness and perversity. Why does the misguided 
public persist in demanding that the lights and shades in a 
picture shall be the same as they are accustomed to see in the 
world around them, and not reversed, as they are in the nega- 
tive, and as they ought to be in Nature ? 


From Pussy to P.O.P. 


Speaking of paper, I came across one weekly journal re- 
cently which had a column on the subject of P.O.P. At the 
top of the column was the statement that, owing to the manu- 
script having been lost in the post, the paper was unable to 
publish an account of the Newbury Cat Show. Hence the 
P.O.P. article was shoved in at the last moment as a substitute. 
Whether those who were longing for an account of the Newbury 
cats were satisfied with an article about P.O.P. instead may be 
doubtful; but it is possible that the editor thought it would 
be an easy sequence from the one subject to the other if the 
P.O.P. had anything in common with a feline orchestra in 
espect to its range of gradation. 


Pictures that Sprawl. 


What a craze there is for having portraits that sprawl across 
the pages of magazines! In the old-fashioned days, when the 
half-tone block was feeling its feet, the portrait was enclosed 
primly enough within four rules. Then a hand or a foot would 
be observed to be straying outside the frame, which closed 
down sharply on either side of the wrist or ankle, and left the 
unprotected extremity to feel its way among the cold type. 
But to-day our popular magazines go much further. А portrait, 
and often several portraits of the same individual, bulks right 
out across the page, and occasionally across the double page. 
No rules confine it, and the broken lines of the type arrange 
themselves around the face and form of the celebrity as best 
they can. One word may be loosely attached to the left side 
of his neck, and for the word that comes next you have to 
search in his right armpit. It is very artistic, of course, but I 
am glad I do not have to hear what the type-setters say about it. 


Top Storey. 


A motor-car journal, describing the arrangements of a club 
for automobilists, tells us that the studio is six flights up, and 
that the club photographer is always ready to give members a 
lift. 


Invited me, incited me, 
It did, this promised lift, 

So up the first and second flights 
I bounded, straight and swift. 


The third 1 did—my word I did! 
Still running (though ‘twas steep), 

The fourth, I rather lacked in wind, 
The fifth, I had to creep. 


But, oh the stairs; and woe the stairs! 
When I had reached the top, 

I felt, not ready for the lift, 
Dut readier far to drop. 


> 
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YORKSHIRE MOORS. BY E. H. RONNEBECK. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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In response to a great number of inquiries we have 
received from all parts of the world, we are pleased to 
announce that the Empire Number 
"THE A. P." EMPIRE of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
NUMBER. will again be published this year, 
and will appear on Monday, 
March 20, forming, as previously, the Spring issue of 
THE А. P. AND P. N., and also providing a very definite 
link between readers of the journal at home and 
throughout the Overseas Empire. We hope that the 
possibility of a paper famine, to which we referred last 
week, will not prevent us from coping with the large 
extra demand that invariably arises for this special 
issue of THE A. P. both at home and abroad, to meet 
which we have, in past years, prepared a much in- 
creased edition. Our readers will considerably assist us 
in this matter if they will place definite orders for the 
Empire Number with their newsagents, bookstalls, or 
dealers, or direct with the publishers, Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson, and Vinev, Ld., 32, Long Acre, W.C. As in 
former years, the contents of the Special Number will be 
such as will appeal to photographers of all classes in all 
parts of the world, particularly under present condi- 
tions. A considerable number of extra pages of literary 
matter and pictures will be added, and this year's 
Empire Number will in no wav fall behind its predc- 
cessors in the beauty of its contents. The price will be 
twopence, as usual. Further particulars will be an- 
nounced later. 
| 9 8 9 
More than ordinary regret was expressed at the 
recent annual meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society on parting from President 


THE NEW R. P-8. Furley Lewis. A very real affection 


PRESIDENT. was voiced in the tribute paid to his 
conduct of the chair during the past 
two years. He has given to the proceedings a touch 


of lightness and picturesqueness of which at times they 
sorely stood in need. His successor is Mr. John H. 
Gear, we!l known as an exponent of the oil process and 
as a teacher of photographv. The Duke of Newcastle 
and Dr. Atkin Swan were elected vice-presidents, and 
the new comers to the Council were Mr. F. C. Boyes, 
Dr. G. H. Rodman, and Captain Owen Wheeler. The 
chairman of the scrutineers of the ballot, Mr. T. H. B. 
Scott, managed to impart some humour to a dry task. 

he scrutineers numbered sixteen, eight of whom 
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oroved to be interested in photography on its scientific 
side, while the other eight were pictorialists. The 
pictorial members were made to do the actual counting 
of the votes, while the scientific members were set to 
check them. ө о o 


Professor W. С. Anderson had an interesting story 
to tell the members of the Camera Club and their ladies 
the other evening about his photo- 
PHOTOGRAPHING IN graphic excursions in and around 
SALONIOA. Salonica (which, by the way, 
should have the accent on the first 
and third syllables, and not on the second, as is cus- 
tomary). Some of his pictures of the Balkans were the 
result of snaps from the rearguard van of the railway 
train, others were taken more or less furtively in wild 
parts of Albania, where people always go about in fives. 
[п Salonica, by the way, the Young Turks at that time 
were about to build a club, and implored Professor 
Anderson for the rules and regulations of all the best 
clubs in London. Some of his negatives were rather 
badly mauled bv the Turkish Customs, but he succeeded 
in making slides of them, nevertheless—although the 
whole of his photographs, interesting as they were, 
rather suggested the limitations of photography from 
the militarv point of view. | 


өө @ 

There have lately been on view їп the County Hall of 
London some designs for frescoes which it is proposed 
to use for decorating the walls of 
some of the London County Council 
schools, more particularly in the 
poorer areas. The scheme of 
decoration, which is rather sketchy at present, is to 
illustrate life and industry in the British dominions, 
and various well-known artists, Mr. John Hassall 
among the number, have been moving in the matter, 
so that, when completed, the pictures will doubtless 
stimulate both the artistic and the imperial sentiment. 
Frescoes are not seen in any great frequency in London 
buildings. There are some in the Houses ,of Parlia- 
ment, at the Royal Exchange, and in the Drapers' Hall, 
but the most remarkable example is the Chapel of the 
Ascension, near the Marble Arch, which is elaborately 
decorated with Scriptural paintings by Frederick 
Shields. One wonders, by the way, why photographs, 
which are much less expensive and often far more 
intelligible than “artistic designs," should not be used 
more frequently on the bare walls of schoolrooms. 


O 9 ө 

A correspondent who has lately been collecting for 
publication the portraits of a number of public men 
writes to say that the experience had 
impressed two things upon his 
mind: in the first place, the large 
number of public men who treasure 
an album of amateur snapshots in which they unbend; 
and in the second place, their extraordinary repugnance 
to the publication of any such pictures. The idea 
appears to be that if the public saw the picture of a 
well-known man playing with his children or enjoying a 
game of tennis, or doing anything, in fact, except look 
stiff and miserable, it would in some way detract from 
his dignity, and, in consequence, from his influence. 
The professional portrait alone is kept for public con- 
sumption, and the amateur's more casual essay retained 
for an intimate circle. A series of personal portraits 
of celebrities would be a great success if published. 


DECORATIONS FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC MEN AND 
THEIR PORTRAITS. 
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DURING the 

winter months 

a. of the year, 

when the days 

are short and 

the available amount of daylight 

is small, the natural tendency of 

the photographer, both amateur and professional, is to 

discard the printing processes which depend upon day- 

light, and to turn to those processes that can be dealt 
with throughout by artificial light. 

All readers of Tne A. P. are probably well acquainted 
with the virtues and characteristics of P.O.P. (gelatino- 
chloride printing-out paper), and it is possibly a fact 
that most beginners are photographically “weaned ” on 
this apparently simple process, or its still simpler alter- 
native, self-toning paper. We suggest, however, that 
at the present time, when the question of the shortage 
of certain chemicals is becoming serious, the utility of 
P.O.P. as a developing paper should receive the atten- 
tion of all workers. 

As is well known to most photographers, ordinary 
printing-out paper, if given a comparatively brief ex- 
posure under a negative either to daylight, magnesium 
ribbon, or electric light, can be treated in much the 
same way as gaslight paper. Yet we doubt if more 
than one per cent. of photographers practising to-day 
have ever given the method a practical trial. 

The advantages of the process are many and obvious. 
The worker may be entirely independent of daylight, 
or may make use of whatever is available on dull days. 
He has the full range of surfaces and grades of P.O.P. 
on the market, and can obtain prints by direct develop- 
ment. He can secure with certainty a fine range of 
brown and sepia tones, with complete control over 
the contrasts of the print, and without being too 
greatly concerned with exactitude in the matter of 
exposure. Generally, developed prints are richer in 
detail. The more fully printed the paper is, the warmer 
the tone when developed. With a negative of normal 
density, eight or nine inches of magnesium ribbon burnt 
close to the printing frame and kept in movement will 
provide sufficient illumination for a developable image. 

The formulae put forward by the Paget Prize Plate 
Co. for the development of P.O.P. some years ago may 
be taken as a very good example, although other for- 
mule, given later, will be found more economical in 
use. 

In the Paget process, as in all the other methods 
of development of P.O.P., the prints are exposed until 
a very faint image is seen showing detail everywhere. 
With a normal negative, this should be possible in a 
very short time (about one-fiftieth of that necessary for 
fully printing out). either to daylight or magnesium 
ribbon, as mentioned above. Care should be taken to 
treat the packet of paper in exactly the same way as 
one would treat gaslight paper, and deal with it in 
vellow light onlv, or shaded from direct light, excepting 
for the exposure. Also be particular that no finger 
marks are made on the sensitive surface. 


RINT-MAKING FOR DULL DAYS. 
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SOME NOTES ON A LITTLE-USED METHOD. 


The faintlv printed paper is taken straight from the 
printing frame and immersed in a ten per cent. solution 
of bromide of potassium for about ten minutes, and then 
developed with : 


. H ydroquinone 


= 2 T roe * 20 DI. 
sodium sulphite ....................... бо gr. 
МУ Ае о оо E EC IO OZ. 
B.— Bromide of potash ..................... I OZ. 
Sodium carbonate ..................... I OZ. 
КҮЛ ЫШ ЛОКК ˙ ˙ mw 8 IO OZ. 
C.—Cyanide of potash .................... 1 oz. 
NAEP оо овоа св. IO OZ. 


For use, mix A, 3 oz.; B, 1 oz.; C, 20 minims; water, 
3 oz. For flat negatives, decrease the quantity of A; 
for hard negatives, increase the quantity of A. The 
cyanide solution is merely used to keep the backs of thc 
prints clean. 

It will be found, however, that various forms of pvro 
developer, or developers containing gallic acid as thc 
principal constituent, will give an even greater range of 
colours and more certain results without the usc of 
bromide of potassium. Several formulz have also been 
published containing metol, but, owing to the extremely 
high price of this chemical (it is practically unobtainable 
at present), these are omitted in the present article. 

First, a reliable formula containing pyro. This gives 
a variety of colours, ranging from an olive-green to 
chocolate-brown, or—if the exposure has been ſull—a 
rich red-brown : 


JJ нона 20 gr. 
CMC Old, Sexe eodera 20 gr 
N] TR IO OZ. 

B.—Potassium bichromate, 5 per cent. 

БОПОЙ: эзы ушшии e IO min 
iA 20 02 


For use, take equal parts of A and B. The addition 
of one drop of acetic acid per ounce of mixed developer 
will give warmer tones. The prints should be placed 
in this developer straight from the printing frame with- 
out any preliminary washing, and the dish rocked 
during the whole period of development, which will 
occupy about three minutes. When the developer 
becomes muddy in appearance it should be thrown 
awav, and the dish, which should be of white porcelain 
or glass, should be cleaned with the assistance of i 
little nitric acid and water as soon as scum forms on 
the surface. It is essential for success in this process 
that strict cleanliness in dishes, measures, fingers, etc., 
be observed, otherwise stains will occur. 

Development should be carried a little further than 
desirable for the finished print, but not much, a-. 
although the print loses somewhat in fixing, it looks 
darker and richer when wet than when drv. This 
applies more particularly to the matt-surface papers. 

When development is complete, transfer the print 
without washing to a fixing bath composed of hypo 
3 OZ., water 20 Oz. 
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The gallic acid formula, which will be found to give 
some very pleasing browns and olive-green tones, is as 
follows : 


Gallic acid 


CCC 15 gr. 
Sodium асеса еза soe eoa лана 30 gr 

W Alt aos A Бао ана 2 02. 
Gum arabic (strong solution) ........... I drm. 
Ne. ⁵ ðâ 8 5 drops 
Chrome alum (5 per cent. solution)...... 8 min. 


After development the prints are washed and fixed 
as usual. | 

It is well to reiterate, however, that Р.О.Р. intended 
for development should be rigorously guarded from all 
daylight, as any faint image develops up in a manner 
that is sometimes rather surprising. Handling the 
paper in a room lit by diffused daylight often results in 
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fog, which may be wrongly assigned to faulty developer. 

Yet another method by which P.O.P. can play the 
part of gaslight paper has been put forward by a French 
experimenter. In this case the paper is hyper-sensitised 
beforehand, taking great care, of course, to keep it 
from bright light. 


The formula 15 as follows: 
Potassium bromide 


FFC 150 gr. 
Potassium iodide E ee n 50 gr. 
Sulphate of copper I gr. 
Water teal ak IO OZ. 


The unexposed P.O.P. should be immersed in the 
above bath for five minutes, washed for five or six 
minutes, blotted off, and dried in the dark. It can then 


be exposed and developed precisely like ordinary gas- 
light paper. 
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. MR. J. H. ANDERSON'S OIL. TRANSFERS AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to * The A. P. and P. №." 


R. J. Н. ANDERSON'S exhibition of oil-transfer work 

at the Camera Club shows that skilful worker in a new 
aspect. It is always a healthy sign when the photographic 
or any other artist makes an effort to get away from trodden 
ground and to attempt new achievements in another field. 
This is the way of progress, for it is easy to fall into a groove 
by continuing on the safe lines that bring an assured measure of 
success without extending the artistic horizon; and it is par- 
ticularly desirable in photography that men who have gained 
a certain eminence through technical methods that in their 
“ tightness of representation limit the range of imagination, 
should adventure into modes of expression that give importance 
to individual control. 

This is а characteristic of the oil-transfer process, though it 
also has recommendations from the technical standpoint in 
the softness and richness, and, at its best, the atmospheric 
quality that it can impart to the result. The zeal and deter- 
mination with which Mr. Anderson has pursued his experiments 
may be judged by the production in the last year or two ot 
over fifty prints, several of which are on a large scale. This is 
also a tribute to the fascination of a method which deters many 
by its somewhat baffling complexity and not infrequent dis- 
appointments. | | 

But the work suggests that Mr. Anderson has been mainly 
enticed by the pleasure of finding a fuller scope for individuality 
of style. The medium has enabled him to fulfil his desires in a 
manner that more restraining processes could not do, and his 
delight in big, bold effects has found unfamiliar indulgence. 

He has revelled in the venturesome arrangement ot broad 
masses, as in Honfleur Harbour," where the spreading breadth 
of the dark sail dominates the design, and, as several other 
works show, he has gratified his love of strong contrasts, with 
high lights telling forcibly in opposition to wide and deeply 
pigmented shadows. It is not surprising if in the first enthusiasm 
there has been a tendency to concentrate on the qualities that 
he has found so appealing—like a hungry man who must satisfy 
his appetite before he can discriminate between subtle flavours. 
In fact in some instances the revolt against restraint is carried 
into the relations with nature herself, and is even directed against 
the “ values that give reality to the charm of light, and are 
the means by which pictorial art conveys the third dimension. 

Even sunlight loses its effect when it is not harmonised, as 
may be seen in the vigorously treated and picturesque street of 
" Rouen," and the brilliantly lighted “ Fountain, Kensington 
Gardens," standing out against such darkness as is not to be 
found out of doors on a summer day. 

But Mr. Anderson in these instances doubtless accomplished 
what he set out to do, namely, strong and striking contrasts, 
which illustrate certain qualities of the medium. When he 
has fully satisfied this preoccupation and settled down to the 
more thoughtful use of his new medium, he will doubtless con- 
clude that the essential characteristics of nature have a prior 
claim. 

There is another picture of The Fountain which I regard 
as preferable—not that it is completely successful, for so long as 
values are unstudied there is always an impression of work 
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unacconiplished —but it has some play of natural light, and some 
avoidance, though not a total absence, of forced contrast. 

That the enforcement of individual preferences is most accept- 
able when they are accommodated to truth to nature is shown 
by the satisfaction derived from the rightness of aerial per- 
spective which takes the bridge in“ Banksid e” far away into the 
distance. In contrast is Waterloo Bridge," where the dark 
line of the bridge and the over-emphasis of the barges destroy 
the illusion of space and the flat plane of the water. '' Morning, 
Liverpool," shows a regard for atmosphere which deserves 
appreciation, and this print also testifies to the general and 
characteristic predilection for telling dark masses. In this case, 
however, the broad, heavy mass on the right is detrimental 
to balanced composition, and most of this darkness could be 
cut away to the gain of the picture. 

I do not, however, for a moment anticipate that Mr. Anderson 
will make this sacrifice in view of the evident pleasure that he 
takes in such features, presumably on account of their texture 
and velvety quality. Those whose interest in art and nature 
lies beyond surface appearances will make allowance for the 
allurements of a newly adopted medium. 

There are many seascapes, and this is a subject in which there 
are always opportunities for photographic enterprise, but itis also 
one demanding an unusual degree of observant study and per- 
severing effort. As yet, however, Mr. Anderson's work does not 
attain its highest possibilities in the liquid quality and sweeping 
lines of moving water. It may be remarked in reference to 
A Grey Morning that the grey atmosphere which brings sea 
and sky into somewhat monotonous uniformity would also have 
a modifying influence on the darkness of the boats. The best 
of the seascapes is, I think, " Off Yarmouth," which has modelling 
in the water, good tone in the sky, and some atmospheric gradua- 
tion from nearness to distance. The use of the highest light 
as an effective accent is to be noted in Old Houses, Honfleur,” 
but selection of the darkest shadow for purposes of emphasis 
is of very rare occurrence. A Bit of Old Rouen ” has the 
advantage of emphasis on the figure, and though '' values,” 
are unstudied the work has strength of effect. Emphasis is 
much wanted to give a touch of vitality and interest to Potato 
Gathering," in which the dark figures and horses are merely 
silhouettes. In After the Snowfall,’ which has merit in the 
tone of the snow, there is a dark accent, but it does not come 
well to the left of the composition; and the works generally 
convey the impression that in the suggestive and decorative use 
of emphasis Mr. Anderson has at hand a resource that might be 
used with animating and improving effect on his work. ‘ The 
Windmill," however, is bold and striking in design, notwith- 
standing the absence of emphasis and aerial perspective. 
" Dordrecht " may be mentioned as an imposing arrangement 
in which the tendency of the houses and tower to come forward 
might very well have been checked; and “ Shy” deserves 
recognition as an amusing and characteristic portrayal of Dutch 
children. "The exhibition is open at the Camera Club (17, John 
Street, Adelphi) until March 11, from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. (ladies 
11 to 1), and should certainly be visited by all readers of 
“THe AP“ 
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By W. CAUDERY (France). 


HE most serious difficulties in 
photography with flash pow- 
der are hardness of the image 

from lack of proper diffusion of the 
light; smoke, which after the first 
two exposures makes any further 
work in the room 
impossible until it has 
cleared; and last but 
not least, the trouble 
of firing the charge 
at the right moment 
to secure the desired 
result ; this, in view of the various positions that the flash 
lamp may have to occupy to obtain the different light 
effects of which it is capable, usually necessitates the help 
of a third person, not always reliable. 

In the following notes I shall try to make clear how it 
is possible for anyone with the electric light in the house 
to overcome these three difficulties at once. 

The principle of ignition is the well-known one of short- 
circuiting the current by means of a leaden fuse of con- 
siderably less resistance than the fuses of the house-supply ; 
this short circuit, taking place in 
the midst of the flash powder, 
ignites it instantly. 

In practice the writer has found 
a fuse of 3-foths of a millimetre 
to be efficient with a TIo-volt 
supply, and this should work equally 
well with a higher voltage. 

The ignition apparatus, then, 
consists of a piece of hard wood 
5 by 3 inches, and j in. in thickness, 
into which are screwed two brass 
screw-eyes of such length as to pass 
right through the wood, leaving 
about 3-16ths in. of the threaded 
end projecting on the other side; 
this side is the top of the ignition 
tray, and the screw-eyes should be 
set I in. apart and across the width, 
in such a way that when the powder 
is placed on the tray it may be laid 
in a long ridge, the fuse passing 
through it transversely. 

The leaden fuse is stretched from 
point to threaded point of the 
Screw-eyes, a round turn at each 
point being sufficient to hold it in 
position, and the final connections 
are joined up on the underside, as 
will be described hereafter. 

It may be mentioned that scores 
of exposures of from fifteen to 
twenty grains each can be made 
with nothing but the plain wood to 
serve as a tray, with no worse result than a slight charring, 
but for those who may find it necessary to use more powder 
or prefer to be on the safe side, a mixture of finely-ground 
pumice powder and ''Seccotine," worked up to a thick 
cream with a palette knife on a piece of glass, and laid on 
in a smooth even coat, forms, when thoroughly dry, a 
very effective protection for the wood, which it is for 
obvious reasons necessary to use. 

The wiring is not complicated, all that is needed being 
seven or eight yards of flexible wire suitable for lighting. 
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Take a yard and a half of this and, cutting one strand of 
the long remaining piece at one-third of its length from 
the end, join the shorter length to it by interweaving 
the copper wires, one strand of the shorter length to each 
severed end of the cut strand of the longer, taking good care 


A 


JJU 


Fig. 1. 


to properly insulate each joint separately with rubber- 
coated tape made for this purpose. . 

Your wire thus remains аз in the sketch (fig. 1), J J 
being the joints in the wire; these wires are of course 
twisted together in the usual manner, but are here sketched 
side by side for the sake of clearness. 

This completes our wiring. The 
end A, being destined to join up with 
the ignition tray, is fitted with the 
forked contact of a wall plug; 
the end B should be fitted with a 
bayonet plug to fit any lamp 
socket, and C is joined to a pear- 
shaped bell switch, a slight pressure 
on which will be enough to light the 
powder from any part of the room, 
according to the length of flexible 
wire from J to C. 

A bell push is chosen for pre- 
ference because, as the current 
should be turned into the wires 
at the room switch, and contact is 
only made at the moment of 
pressure, with a bell push the worker 
can be sure that there will be no 
current at the terminals when 
renewing the fuse. There is no 
risk of an arc forming in the bell 
push, since contact is broken as soon 
as made by the fusion of the lead. 
A hard nailbrush should be kept 
and the terminals smartly brushed 
after each exposure to remove any 
agglomeration of oxide which might 
prevent firing of the charge by 
partially insulating the fuse from 
the terminals. 

The making of the diffuser and 
smoke trap is a simple matter ; 
dimensions may be varied according 
to the conditions and work undertaken. For use with 
the above ignition system it is more convenient to have 
a thin wooden case to base it on, in order that one may 
firmly fix the ignition tray, etc., in place. 

A light wooden case should be selected or made—the 
lighter the better to allow of ease in handling ; 2 ft. by 1 ft. 
8 in. by ro in. in depth, made in }-in. wood, is a good size 
for single portraits. 

The ignition trav is fitted to this by means of two or 
three screws passing through the back at eight inches 
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from what will be the bottom of the case when it is stood 
on end. On the outside, at the back of the case, a few inches 
above the level of the ignition tray, is fixed an ordinary 
electric wall plug, connected with the screw-eyes on the 
underside of the tray by short lengths of single insulated 
wire passed through two holes in the wood ; this is done 
to facilitate disconnecting the case, and removing to a 
window to empty of smoke, without disturbing the wires. 

The lamp should be furnished with a cord as arranged 
on a picture, for convenience in suspending from the wall 
or domestic step ladder ; it should also be possible to screw 


~ 


A Self Portrait by Flashlight. 


it to a tripod or stand it on any flat surface; thus it can 
be used in any room in the house where there is current, 
and in any position. 

It is a good plan to give a coat of aluminium paint to 
the inside, this being both heat resisting and an excellent 
reflector, in spite of its apparent greyish tint. 

The diffuser, slightly larger than the front of the case, 
may be fastened with tacks or drawing pins along the top 
and a short distance down the sides of the case ; it serves 
to retain the smoke until lifted to allow its escape at the 
window or in another room. It should be made of what 
I believe is known as “ nainsook," or thin white calico. 

The fabric should be treated with a fire-proofing solution. 
A good formula is :— 


Ammonium phosphate ............ IOO grm. 
ПОЛЕ SI оу свае bai as I4 grm. 
HOS WERE A ]⅛ÜZ? Ea ded o e 1;000- C.C. 


When cool, immerse the fabric until thoroughly soaked, 
wring out, and hang to dry. The solution keeps and may 
be bottled for future use. 

This apparatus may be made as described at a verv small 
cost, my own lamp, complete with wiring, connections, 
and a supply of leaden fuse, costing under seven shillings. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WEATHER PROPHETS.—In view of the various 
suggestions put forward recently, indicating the forthcoming 
state of the weather as a warning of the possibility of Zeppelin 
raids, the old idea of producing what were known as '' magic " 
bromide prints is worth reviving. The print, preferably a 
landscape subject, with a large expanse of white sky, is first 
treated to a bath of formalin and thoroughly dried. It is then 
coated with the following mixture :—45 grains of gelatine is 
allowed to swell in 13 ounces of water and then heated till fluid. 
To this is added 15 grains of chloride of cobalt and ro drops of 
glycerine. This solution should be poured over the print and 
not too much drained off. The gelatine is allowed to set and 
the coating becomes thoroughly dry. This tones the sky 
portion of the picture with a faint blue tinge, which turns pink 
when the weather is becoming damp and the barometer falling. 

M. 


* * * * * 


CRIMSON TONES ON P. O. P. — Sometimes a bright crimson tone 
is very effective with matt- surface P. O. P., and it will be found 
possible to secure this colour by first printing out in the ordinary 
way and toning in the following :— 


Ammonium sulphocyanide .............. „„ BE. 
Potemdm / AAA ован кавай 5 gr. 
Chlotidé af EO гаенне ранае TIEF t gr. 
Disuled Web" 205953 AES 452s SSSA 6 oz. 


The prints must be thoroughly well washed prior to immersion 
in this bath, and great care must be taken to well wash them 
again before fixing. Toning takes from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
and it is not advisable to immerse too many prints at once in 
the bath, nor use it too long ; otherwise unsatisfactory tones 
will be obtained. Law. X 


* * * * * 


А NOTE FOR FILM USERS. We often hear much of the liability 
of film negatives to scratches and other defects during printing 
operations, and this is probably due to the fact that the celluloid 
base is far more easily damaged than glass. As most of the 
scratched negatives one sees are scratched on the celluloid side, 
it behoves us to be especially careful in handling them, especially 
in the case of small ones from which enlargements are intended 
to be made, as any such defects are magnified to a surprising 
degree. One of the best ways of dealing with these scratches 
is to rub them very carefully with a small wad of soft rag 
moistened with methylated spirit. This will be found to remove 
much of their effect, though, of course, it will not remove them 
completely. Many film negatives are spoilt with a kind of scum 
that adheres to them. This may be removed in the same жау; 
in fact, many workers do not realise as fully as they should 
that their negatives should be as clean as possible to ensure the 
best result in either prints or, more important still, enlargements. 
The deposit referred to above is frequently caused by lime in the 
washing water, but it will be found that most surface markings 
can be shifted with spirit applied as above. The film should be 
held flat on a piece of glass; otherwise ridges may occur. 

R. M. F. 


* ES * * * 


A Tip FoR STEREOSCOPIC WORKERS.—Chalkiness or a “‘ soot- 
and-whitewash ” appearance in a “ hard ” stereoscopic picture 
may be partly overcome by printing one of the views consider- 
ably darker than the other, the result in the stereoscope being 
more agreeable than that produced by sunning down the two 
prints. Another dodge is the staining of one of the halves 
with one of the lighter coloured dyes. When viewed in the 
stereoscope the exaggerated colour of one picture is toned down 
by the chalky whites of the other, and some very pleasing and 
novel results may be obtained. T. M. 
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VIIA 2274727: 
N a recent issue of 
our American con- 
temporary, Photo- 
Eva, there appeared 
a lengthy article 
dealing with the 
various methods by 
which sepia and other 
tones are obtainable 
on bromide and gas- 
light papers. It is 
contributed by Mr. 
E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S., 
who deals with the 
three distinct pro- 
cesses for the production of sepia tones first, by direct 
development; secondly, by re-development ; and thirdly, by 
the use of the hypo-alum bath, hot or cold. 

The first part of the article is devoted to a resumé of the various 
well-known formule for development and sulphide toning of 
bromides, and also for the hypo-alum bath, which are probably 
already well known to our readers. The concluding part of 
the article, however, contains a number of formule, being 
variations in the bromide toning processes, which may be new 
to our readers, and which we give in the following abstract :— 


First, a direct toning method in which the print is immersed 
without any bleaching in a sulphiding bath. After develop- 
ment, fixing and washing, it is immersed in a ten per cent. 
solution of formalin, and washed briefly, and then immersed in 
a bath of: 


— — 


Liver of f ͥ E Rr en 7 grm 
AUIMOMA WADE 11522449) ĩ . УУУУ q.s. 
РРР ЕРУУ 1,000 С.С 


Enough ammonia should be added to make the solution smell 
distinctly. 

In this the print takes on a rich purple tone, tending to brown, 
but it is not a true sepia. 

Again, all sorts of tones may be obtained by adding small 

quantities of metallic salts, such as mercuric and cupric chlorides, 
to the bleaching baths, and then sulphiding. Again the addi- 
tion of varying quantities of Schlippe’s salt (sodium sulphanti- 
moniate) to the sulphiding bath will give as great variations 
of colour as even a chameleon could desire; but in all cases 
one must adhere to one rigid line of work if regularity of tone 
is required. 
. By far the most striking variation of the sulphur toning 
methods is that suggested by Lumiére, in which no change 
of the primary image is visible in the actual toning bath, and 
only makes its appearance during the washing. The dis- 
advantage of the process is that one has to make a preliminary 
series of tests and records of the times and temperatures to 
ascertain the colour obtainable by any given procedure, and 
then follow this rigidly in practical work : 


HOBOS Tasco a aav I25 grm. 
Velo OOOO VC. ³Üw¹»⁰ͥͥUſĩ̃ TE X RA 125 grm. 
Hot water ЛЕКТЕ КК E TTE I,000 C.C. 


Just before use add to the cold solution, temperature 70 deg. F. : 
Hydrochloric acid, strong 50. Gê: 


The solution should be opalescent, but not milky, and the 
prints may be immersed in this with but a slight wash after 
fixing. No change is seen in the colour of the print; this is 
developed only during the subsequent washing, which must 
last from one and one-half to two hours. 

The chemical process involved is probably the formation 
of colloidal sulphur and also some sulphurous acid, and these 
attack the silver image. Lumiére and Seyewetz give the 
following equation as explanatory : 

2Ag + S + H,O = Ag,O + Н,5 
Ag,O + H,S = Ag,S + H,O. 
It is quite possible that silver oxide is formed, but the final 
product is silver sulphide. 

The final colour of the print is dependent on the duration 
of immersion in the bath, and ranges from a warm brownish 
black to sepia. A difference of five minutes’ immersion, or 
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SOME VARIATIONS IN BROMIDE TONING PROCESSES. 


five degrees in temperature, will make considerable | 


difference in the colour. Ten minutes at 7o deg. F. will $ 
give a warm black, fifteen minutes a warm brown, and \ 
twenty minutes a warm sepia, and so on. The bath 
will not keep more than two hours after the acid has 
been added, but the hypo-dextrin solution may be kept in- 
definitely. This method is well worth a trial. 

Another modification is the single-bath sulphide toner, 
suggested first by Milton Punnett, in 1907: 


Sodium sulphide 


Sulphide ...... 235 9 2 an 50 grm 
Ammonium sulphocyan idee 100 grm 
ANOA WATE" girirdi екы» з Quées Sade s q.s. 
WANE EPIL TET Gerke Sa idu e eccrine 1,000 С.С. 


Without any bleaching, bromide and gaslight prints assume 
in this a pleasing purple-brown colour in about five minutes. 
Another bath on similar lines, which gives sepia tones, was 
suggested by С. E. Brown, editor of the British Journal fof 
Photography, in тото: | 


Sodium SPME саро зала vy o x реш 80 grm 
Potassium ferricyanide ................. 40 grm 
„ РР saw eee het RS 1, O00 C.C. 


Dissolve each salt in half the water, mix and stir till the solution 
clears, then add: 


Potassium bromide 


Up aa OR e 20 grm. 
P —T—. TER AIO E Da RE 200 C. c. 
CC ĩ ˙ ² c! ! . . 150 C. c. 


Stir till the precipitate dissolves. The well-washed prints 
should be immersed for ten to fifteen minutes for a very fine 
brown tone. 

For some special subjects, particularly sketch and child 
portraits, the colours obtained by gold toning of a sulphided 
print are much admired by some. They are bright red or 


carmine. This process was first suggested by Wellington and 

Ward, in 1907: 

„ // ²˙ ˙wA Y AT Ä Ä 2 grm. 
Hot WR aeo nri dr MORGENS Oe cates I,000 С.С. 

B.—Ammonium or potassium sulphocyanide I2 grm. 
r preti OTTS I,000 C.C. 


Add A to B slowly, stirring continuously. The prints must 
be well washed prior to immersion in this bath. Toning will 
take about ten minutes, and the above quantity of gold will 
tone about 1,400 square inches of prints. 

The following bath, however, gives purer colours : 


A.-—Gold chloride. I grm 
WALO Aka tia wheel Ves RES Ê a Sacre he han 225 66, 
H-LIhoeubanide Seis cae 3.25 grm 
Water raisio anra ao SÊ OR 8 225 Q6. 
C--5aphanc Mud uA 24s tyr vs De 
„ ЛЛ она Борава 200 с.с 
For use mix: 
7. eC TATE Н TORE ET 100 parts 
E oos rac eA ˙˙ö ͤ Au- U ² rA E RE ERES IOO parts. 
С жле» ET TERRAE PRSE PIE Mies IOO parts. 
R ouoaausulbter kasd o EA ҮТ т,ооо parts. 


Prints should be left in this till the deepest shadows are toned 
through. The slightest trace of hypo in the prints will prevent 
toning. 


| HAVE YOU OBTAINED 
| YOUR COPY OF 
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PREPARING THE NEGATIVE FOR ENLARGING. 


T is sometimes said that this is the most important opera- 
| tion їп enlarging, and that success depends upon it. 
These sweeping statements may fly beyond the mark, 
yet they go a long way towards stating the case. Time 
spent on making the negative as suitable as possible for 
enlarging is not only wisely spent but often more than pays 
its way by saving subsequent work on the print. Moreover, 
certain things can be far better done on the negative than 
on the print. For instance, it is easy, if not to 
match exactly, yet at any rate to stop out a clear-glass 
dust or bubble spot on the negative, which, if left untouched, 
gives a black spot on the print which requires considerable 
skill and much patience to remove from the print. Further- 
more if the dust spot is overdone in size or density so as 
to give a white spot on the paper, still it is far easier to 
bring down a light spot to match the neighbouring part 
of the picture than it is to knife out a black spot amid light 
surroundings. 


(1) Clean the glass side with a little methylated spirit and 
then with a few drops of dilute ammonia. 

(2) Clean the film side with methylated spirit, or, better 
still, pure alcohol. Look carefully for any finger marks. 

(3) Spot out clear spots, dust, air bells, scratches with 
retouching pencil, water-colour brush, gum water, and lamp- 
black for the lighter parts, and with photopake or some 
other similar preparation for the dense parts. For touching 
small clear spots with dark surroundings a very useful tool 
is made by inserting a sewing needle half its length into a 
wooden penholder, and then breaking off about half the 
projecting part of the needle. If the square broken off 
end is just touched with the pigment, and then brought 
vertically down on to the clear spot, we can thus get a tiny 
opaque spot of pigment of the (usually) required size. 

(4) Overdark spots in the negative may best be removed 
by scraping with a sharp knife, with blade at right angles 
to the surface of the plate. Very small black spots can 
with due skill and patience be removed with the point of a 
needle, but one has to go cautiously to work by this method. 

(5) The film is now retouched by pencil and brush, 
as the circumstances of the case may require. Remember, 
every touch will be enlarged along with the rest of the 
negative, and therefore the less the better is the maxim 
here. If the reader cannot get on without retouching 
varnish, then the black spots should first be knifed, then 
the negative rubbed with retouching varnish, and then 
the dust, etc., spots removed. 

(6) After any pencil or brush work comes the broader 
work, such as helping up clouds, etc. This may be done by 
charging a tightly rolled plug of cotton wool with 
powdered crayon, which has been evenly spread on a piece 
of rough opal glass or leather. Chalk also may be applied 
with a camel's-hair brush or with a leather stump, but the 
last named, unless skilfully used, is liable to leave scratches. 

(7) For work on the back (glass side) of the negative we 
have two good strings to our bow: matt varnish, which 
may be strengthened in effect by dissolving in it a few flakes 
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of iodine. Varnish for enlarging should be of the extra 
fine grain kind. This can be got by reducing the proportion 
of benzol and increasing the ether (e.g., sandarac тоо, 
mastic 25, ether 1,200, benzol 300 parts). Our other string 
is “ Bildup," a clear varnish on which one can work easily 
with pencil or stump. 

(8) If any rubbing down (i.e. reducing of the film) is to 
be done, it is a good tip to cut out of sheet celluloid (e.g. 
an old film negative) a stencil or template, so as to protect 
the parts to be left unaffected. This will, of course, be 
done before varnishing. For rubbing down perhaps the 
best thing is simply a bit of old linen rag or chamois 
leather just moistened (not wet) with methylated spirit. 


Finishing Enlargements. 


It is astonishing to see how greatly an enlargement can 
sometimes be improved by a very little judicious finish- 
ing. It is by no means an uncommon thing to see 
quite good technical work up to the enlargement itself, 
which just fails by reason of perhaps some white or light 
marks which require a little pencil, crayon, or brush atten- 
tion. Or there may Бе a little granularity in, say, a portrait, 
cloud, or other part calling for delicate rendering, and so 
forth. Here are a few quite general hints in connection 
with this matter—which, by the way, is treated in full 
in Mr. G. Rodwell Smith's book, '' Enlargements, their 
Production and Finish ” (THE A. P. Library). 


(1) Aim at producing the required effect with the least 
possible addition to the print. Over-finishing is fatal to 
good effect. 

(2) Wait until the print is toned, if it is to be toned. 

(3) Work by daylight, if possible. 

(4) Keep the head well away from the work. 

(5) Use a hand rest to prevent the hand rubbing or 
smudging the parts worked. 

(6) Never use ordinary blacklead cedar pencils, as they 
give a more or less shiny surface. 

(7) For preparing the work, i.e., to give a tooth 
the gelatine surface, use pumice powder sifted Шора а 
double thickness of finest muslin оп to the print, and then 
gently rubbed with the finger tip or ball of the thumb 
in a circular or spiral direction. The pumice powder is 
then removed by a soft brush. 

(8) For removing small over-dark patches with ink- 
eraser cut a template or mask the exact size or shape 
of the dark patch out of an old celluloid film. 

(9) Mix a little sifted pumice (7) with finely powdered 
black crayon and apply with a tuft of cotton wool for 
working large surfaces, such as clouds, sky, water reflection, 
white drapery background of vignette, etc. 

(10) Materials available: black chalk, crayon, Negro 
pencils, Conte crayon, water colours (black, etc.), ink- 
eraser, pumice powder, cotton wool, leather stump. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that any black material 
will match any black and white print. There are blacks 
A very exact match should be aimed at. 
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The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photog 
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NASTY MEDICINE. BY RICHARD POLAK (Holland). 
From ““ Photograms of the Year." The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography, and now 
forms part of the Polak Collection of pictures on tour amongst the photographic societies. 
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ON THE YARE, NORFOLK. 


BY 

р. L. MURDOCH. 

The original of this picture 
was exhibited at tke London 
Salon of Photography. 
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CURLING AT KANDERSTEG. BY WARD MUIR. 


From '' Photograms of the Year." 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


FOCAL LENGTH AND THE PICTURE. 


SIR,—All photographic workers will be interested in Mr. 
Norman F. Proctor's suggestion that there should be a one- 
figure expression to define the relation between the size of the 
picture and the focal length of the lens used in its production, 
and many suggestions from readers of THE A. P. may be the 
outcome of Mr. Proctor's letter published on p. 133 of last 
issue. Asa simplification of the ingenious system of squares or 
areas formulated by your correspondent, I may perhaps suggest 
an application of the linear focal-fraction system now so generally 
used to define the intensity of a lens: a system which I believe 
was introduced into photography by the distinguished Belgian 
experimenter and investigator, Dr. D. Van Monckhoven. The 
application to the picture is obvious: thus, if we use a lens of 
12 inches focal length, and the result is a picture of '' landscape "' 
form, 4 by 3 in., the base will subtend F/3, and the side will 
subtend F/4; but from the pictorial point of view it is not 
important to consider what is the subtent of the diagonal, 
although, if necessary, this can be easily calculated by an appli- 
cation of the well-known gorian proposition. It will be 
readily understood that an F” number of a picture is not 
changed by enlargement or reduction, аз а picture taken by a 
12-inch lens, if reduced to half scale, is as if virtually taken by a 
6-inch lens. Often it may be convenient to define the subtent 
of an object in the picture, and for this purpose the focal fraction 
appears especially convenient. - Yours, etc., Тноѕ. Boras. 

London, W. 


"THE APPEAL OF THE PICTURE." 


SIR,—I have derived much pleasure from reading Mr. F. C. 


Tilney's new book, The Appeal of the Picture, and can heartily 
recommend the same to all photographers. 

In his chapter on The Legacy of Photography ” the author 
justly attributes some of the vices of modern art to the effect 
of bad photography. It would be interesting to know if modern 
art owes to good photography anything that is desirable. 

Mr. Tilney states that the high horizon, with its attendant 
faulty foreground, is due to the influence of photography, and 
that its acceptance by the public is due to the same influence. 
Children's books of modern production are full of illustrations 
exemplifying the above fault even from an adult's point of view. 
Why are illustrations for children not drawn from the child's 
point of view, where for the adult the horizon would be very 
low and the foreground compressed ? Does not the public 
preserve these early and wrong impressions ? Is photography 
alone to blame ?—Yours, etc , BERTRAM Cox. 

Lincoln. 


CHANGING AND DEVELOPING PLATES 
BY FIRELIGHT. 


SiR,—Winter, in the sense of the shortest days, is passing 
away, though in chilliness it is increasing. And the days are 
still short enough to make this letter of use and interest to 
those who get “ choked off ” photography during the winter, 
and still cold enough to make readers grasp at an opportunity 
of escaping from dabbling in cold water in a chilly bathroom. 
I suppose a great number of camera users have no regular 
dark-room, but block up a window with red fabric for use by 
day, or wander down to the bathroom with bottles and dishes 
and a feeble red lamp for use by night. 

Two years ago I discovered, to my great surprise, what an 
extraordinary amount of light a plate will stand, providel no 
direct white light falls on it. I had arrived at Baalbek, in Syria, 
about three in the afternoon on a June day. Му plate-holders 
were filled with exposed plates, and I was immediately going 
to view and photograph the famous ruins. And the hotel 
had no dark-room! The best they could do for me was to 
lead me to a large light cellar where men were sorting fruit. 
Light filled it from a large opening to the outer air, and also 
from the glass door. Even when I got a mat placed over the 
one opening and a boy to hold a cloth over the glass door, 
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the cellar was still full of light. I had to risk it, or miss my 
photographs. I risked it; and although I could зее the 
white plates with alarming clearness—and they were half-plates 
too—I managed to effect the exchange without fogging any. 

Remembering this, and having a plate to develop about a 
month ago, I developed it with the greatest of ease in my sitting- 
room. I waited till about four in the afternoon, and just 
pulled down an ordinary yellow-tinted blind. This left plenty 
of light to see my watch by and conduct operations. There 
was no trace of fog. 

Since then I have developed several plates in the greatest 
comfort by bright firelight. Although I covered the dish and 
gave time development, yet I always examined the plate two or 
three times in the course of it, and there was not the least fog, 
not even at the conclusion of the time, when I examined it 
by the transmitted light of the fire. And the plates were self- 
screen orthos., with special instructions to beware of yellow light. 

This firelight development is, indeed, a great boon to me, 
both in comfort and the saving of time. It also saves my 
becoming a nuisance to others. The whole process, to the drying 
of the plate is done in comfort by my fireside. I find that a 
pint of water is ample with which to wash a half-plate, giving 
it enough to cover it each time, and pouring it off after some 
minutes into a spare jug. Some of my readers may say, But 
how much firelight ? It may vary from a red glimmer to a 
bright roaring blaze." I use a nice bright red fire, but I must 
have some blaze, or I cannot see the seconds hand of my watch, 
which is not black, but gold. I need hardly mention that I 


do not allow direct firelight to fall on the plate till development 
is concluded ; and that which falls on it for short periods, being 
reflected from the ceiling and walls, seems to have no injurious 
(Rev. W. BERNARD DYER. 


effect.—Yours, etc., 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).—On 
Tuesday, February 22nd, Mr. J. L. Lizius will give a lecture and 
demonstration on ' The Regeneration. of Hydroquinone De- 
veloper. 

Bargains in Second-hand Apparatus. — The February catalogue 
issued by the City Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, 
E. C., contains particulars of a large selection of high-class second- 
hand photographic goods, offered at exceedingly low prices, 
including vest-pocket, hand and stand, box-form, reflex, stereo- 
scopic, focal-plane, and other cameras, lenses, enlarging and 
projection lanterns, cinematograph apparatus, etc. Readers 
should write to the above address for a copy of the list, which will 
be sent post free. 


** The A B € Guide to Patents for Inventions.’’—An extremely 
useful little book bearing this title has been sent to us, and is, 
we find, in its second edition. It is written by Robert E. 
Phillips and A. Millward Flack, and published by Phillips, 
of 7o, Chancery Lane, W.C. The matter is arranged, as the 
title indicates, under а number of cross headings in alphabetical 
order for ready reference, and the inventor who wishes for infor- 
mation on almost any branch of patent law will be able to easily 
find the particulars in this volume. We can recommend it 
to our readers. 


The Scottish Federation. —The annual meeting of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation was held in the hall of the Edinburgh 
Society on Saturday, 5th inst., when Mr. John B. Maclachlan, 
president, presided over a representative attendance. The 
various officials presented satisfactory reports showing a good 
record of work. Office-bearers were elected as follows :— 
President, John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie and District ; vice- 
presidents, A. H. Duncan (Scottish Pictorial) and A. Eddington 
(Edinburgh); secretary, J. W. Mackenzie, South Glasgow; 
treasurer, A. Campbell, Dundee and East of Scotland ; port- 
folio secretary, J. D. Ross, Brechin; lantern slide secretary, 
G. Cleland, Leith; council, V. C. Baird, Dundee and East of 
Scotland; W. Н. Wilson, South Glasgow; Miss Malcolm, 
Edinburgh; R. Telfer, Wishaw ; J. Mc Kissack, South Glasgow; 
A. H. Baird, Edinburgh; W. S. Crocket, Scottish Pictorial. 
The trophies won during the year were handed over to the 
winners by Miss Malcolm. 
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MOUNTING 180. 


SCREENS. 


ELATINE iso. screens seem now 

to have come very largely into 
use, and to be looked upon as the best 
to employ for photographic work. The 
chief, or perhaps it ought rather to be 
said the only drawback, is the compara- 
tively high cost, when mounted in 
optical flats. But then, excepting for 
work of an exact character, a costly 
mounted iso. screen is not an absolute 
necessity. For some years now I have 
been using a yellow screen with satis- 
faction, which I mounted up myself. 

The screen was made of a sixpenny 
square of Wratten's K3 yellow gelatine. 
Details of the method employed for 
mounting it may perhaps be of use to 
other photographers. 

Looking over a batch of spoilt lantern 
plates, laid by for future use as cover 
glasses, one piece was found that was 
nicely thin and free from all blemishes. 
This piece was placed aside, pending 


1 R 


removal of the film. To avoid the risk 
of damaging the glass in removing the 
film by other methods, a strong alkaline 
bath was made use of. This was easily 
prepared by crushing fine half a handful 
of common washing soda, putting it 
into a bottle three-quarters filled with 
water, and then shaking about until 
dissolved. The piece of glass selected 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


was then placed in a photographic dish, 
and the soda solution poured from the 
bottle into the dish and over the lantern 
plate, formation of airbells being care- 
fully guarded against, for such would 
prevent the film peeling off the glass 
in the desired manner. After leaving 
the plate in this bath for an hour or 
so, it was picked out, and the film gently 
rubbed up at one edge with the finger. 
Catching hold of the released film at 
this edge with the thumb and fore- 
finger, the remainder of the film with 
a steady upward pull easily stripped 
clean off the glass, leaving nothing 
further to be done, excepting a good 
rinse under the tap, and polishing with 
a clean cloth. The next procedure 
was to cut two small pieces perfectly 
square and of exactly the same size 
out of this lantern plate, as shown by 
fips. r and 2. This was accomplished 
by marking in black lines two squares 
side by side on a piece of white paper, 
as indicated by А and B on fig. 3. Each 
of these marked squares was, of course, 
made the same size as the square of 
gelatine iso. screen. Over these two 
marked squares the selected piece of 
glass was laid, two of its sides being 
placed to come in a straight line with 
two sides of the marked squares, as 
shown by curved arrows on fig. 3. On 
this piece of glass, and at about 1-16th 
distance from the line marked D, a 
straight-edged ruler was laid, and held 
firm with the left hand. Then, hard 
up against the ruler, and immediately 
over the black line D, a glazier's diamond 
was placed and held vertically with the 
right hand. The diamond was then 
drawn steadily across the glass and over 
the black line D, from the point marked 
with a straight arrow, to the back outer 
edge. Afterwards, in precisely the same 
manner, the glass was cut over the lines 
marked E and F. After carefully break- 
ing asunder, two little squares of glass 
were formed identical in sizes when 
placed together in contact. Both glasses 
were next polished and joined together 
in the way shown on fig. 5. A soft 
camel's-hair brush was next used to 
remove all specks of dust, etc., from 
between the glasses. Afterwards the 
gelatine screen was pinched with the 
thumb and forefinger at one corner, 
lightly dusted with the camel's-hair 
brush, and slipped between the two 
glasses. The end marked G on fig. 5 
was next bound up, and afterwards the 
two sides, finally appearing as indicated 
by fig. 4. For binding the two glasses 
together, four pieces of lantern slide 
binding strips were used, cut to the 
same length as width of glasses. To 
hold the screen temporarily in position 
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during use in the camera the simple 
contrivance shown on fig. 6 was devised. 
This contrivance was made by cutting 
a thin piece of wood one inch larger each 
way than the mounted screen, i.e., for 
a screen of 1} by 1} in. this piece 
of wood should measure 2} by 2} in. 
The particular kind of wood used for 
this is of small consequence, so long as 
it approaches the same thickness as 
the bound-up iso. screen. 

If the wood is not of about the same 
thickness as the screen, then the screen 


wil not remain standing up vertical 
when placed in position in the camera 
for use. In the centre of this piece of 
wood the mounted screen was laid, 
and a sharp-pointed pencil run round 
its four sides. Afterwards the opening I, 
fig. 7, was cut with a sharp pocket knife. 
At the four corners screw holes were 
next bored with a thin awl. To prevent 
tbe screen falling away when in use, 
four stout pins of short length were 
driven in at the back, and bent over 
on the front side, as indicated on fig. 6. 
Finally, the section, fig. 7, was fixed 
with four j in. screws in the centre of 
inside side of lens panel as shown, and 
a coating of dead black applied over all 
to complete the job. 


HAVE YOU OBTAINED 
YOUR COPY OF 


| * PHOTOGRAMS 
of the YEAR" 
YET? 
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THE accompanying print can convey 
many useful hints to the already fairly 
well advanced worker who is con- 
tinuously ambitious to better his latest 
and best work. One may at once say 
that the technical quality of this print 
leaves us very little, if anything, of 
importance to say beyond the sugges- 
tion that a little more gradation at the 
lower end of the scale of tones would 
hive been welcome. But matters may 
well pass as they are under that view- 
point. We are thus free to consider 
the print from a pictorial point of view. The figures are, of 
course, the chief interest, and the elegant sundial affords a 
pleasant theme. Here we see how pleasantly the figures invite 
our interest in their thoughts and doings, first by not staring 
at the camera, and second by busying their minds and fingers 
in a common source of interest. Here we get the fundamental 
essence of a group, i.e., not merely two or more figures in the 
Same scene, but interested either in each other or 
in some object or subject common to all which, 
like an invisible thread, holds them together as 
one. 


A teacher once put the difference forcefully 
before his class by holding up a full-blown rose. 
““ Неге is a group of rose petals forming one rose,”’ 
and then, giving the rose a vigorous shake to detach 
the petals, added. And here are the same petals, 
but the rose is gone." A homely yet telling illus- 
tration worth remembering. 


The observant reader no doubt will quickly 
notice a bit of excellent line composition here. 
Starting with the top of the taller boy's head, the 
eye by a pleasant sweeping curve goes round the 
girl's head to the smaller boy's head, then along 
her left shoulder and his left arm to the group of 
hands on the dial, and then up the taller boy's 
right arm to her shoulder and head. Thus we have 
a sweeping enclosed curve which includes the features 
of leading interest in the picture. "Whether this 
bit of design came by good luck or was carefully 
thought out and arranged, really does not matter 
in the least so long as we are able to perceive and 
appreciate the result, which, by the way, is suffi- 
ciently evident to be easily seen when sought and 
yet happily not forced into our notice. 


Objection might possibly be made to placing the 
figures so high up in the picture space; that is to 
say, a little more background above the heads, even 
if one had to cut off a strip along the lower edge to 
obtain it, would be preferable. 


The querist who submits this highly creditable 
photograph for criticism asks for hints with regard 
to working on the print to subdue over-strong 
lights in the background. Our reply may be helpful 
to others. In the case of a black and white print 
one often may use black non-shiny crayon or chalk 
pencils or water-colour. In the case of colour 
i.e., toned, prints the use of water-colour is practi, 
cally our only course. The mistake most worker 
make at first is attempting to match a dark patc 
right away at one wash. It is far better, and indeed 
easier, to do this by laying one wash over another 
when the latter is /horoughly dry. One may need 
to go over a dark patch three or four times in this 
way. These touches are more likely than not to 
show some unevenness, but if the work is done in 
several stages their several unevennesses will counter- 
act each other. The beginner is apt to go to either 
the extreme of too dry a brush, such as he might 
advisedly use when working on a negative (gela- 
tine) film, or too wet a brush, such as one might 
rightly use in washing on a flat tint in water-colour 
painting. As the space to be covered is usually small, 
any excess of brush moisture is apt to dry with 
a dark ring. The beginner should practise brush 
work on rejected prints. А few bits of blotting 
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be at hand to dab up any superfluous wetness of brush or 
rint. 

á On the print before us there are a fair number of small but 

disturbingly light spots which would afford an excellent oppor- 

tunity of brush practice. 

No one ‘‘ touch ” suits all cases. Опе'з aim is to blend the 
touch with the adjacent parts, i.e., a line stroke where the 
subject is liny, a dot of stipple for cases showing grain or texture, 
a sweeping wash for sky and cloud parts. But in all cases 
our aim should be to match the adjacent parts of the 
print so closely that our brush work 1з аз little noticeable as 
possible. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty in your 


If so, write to the Editor of Tue 
He will help you. 


photography ? 
A. P. & P. N.,“ 52, Long Acre, W. C. 
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paper and also an old thin handkerchief should The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Plain Talk with Societies. 

A little bird has been chirruping to me in rather 
a doleful strain; in fact, he was complaining bit- 
terly of the want of interest that is manifest in 
the Leeds socicties over that excellent scheme of 
the Y. М. С. A.—the '' Snapshots from Home“ 
movement. He admitted he particularly referred 
to one society, but as I personally have not noticed 
any brilliant effort of support coming from any 
of the Leeds societies I will spare them the bitter- 
ness of his observation individually, and leave to 
the conscience of each to be the self-accuser. My 
correspondent says, I have a feeling that my 
society is not doing as much as it might in the 
'snapshots from home' idea. I never hear it 
mentioned, and yet the lads ask for and ought to 
have them." Не continues, I suggest you strongly 
emphasise the fact that the society members who 
are privileged to stay at home should accept with 
celerity the opportunity to do something for our 
defenders. It is surely little enough to do for 
them, but, candidly, I have been disappointed at 
the apathy of the members (especially officials) of 
my society for some months as regards this work. 
To my own knowledge some of them seem to worry 
more about the awards at the annual exhibition 
than the nobler work, which should be considered a 
duty if not a pleasure." 


Does the Cap Fit? 

This wail of my Leeds friend is, I am afraid, a 
very accurate conception of the actual facts in 
not only “the society he particularly referred to, 
but a good many other societies. Now, Leeds 
has been complimented on its patriotic spirit in 
providing such а’ good percentage of men for the 
colours, despite its huge effort for the provision 
of munitions; and roughly there are something 
between four hundred and five hundred accredited 
members of the various photographic societies, so 
that, obviously, there is plenty of opportunity to 
do something in the ‘‘ snapshots“ movement, and 
there are plenty of workers who, as my critical 
friend says, are privileged to stay at home, and 
are capable of doing that work. Just let me sug- 
gest what you can do. I am not going to suppose 
you have a camera, because of course that you 
al have. In aM probability you alréady know à 
few homes that have sent men off to the war. If 
you are acquainted with their dependants at home, 
just let them know you are going to come round 
with your camera on Saturday afternoon, or, per- 
haps, Sunday morning. The object is, worthy 
enough, and I will venture they will have a smile 
that won't come off until you get it safely on your 
negatives. s 


Don't Know any Soldiers ? 


You don't know any soldier's кашу ae, 
é a Uimited : 


Sorry to hear it, for yours must, indeed, 
area. However, И you don't, go and tell the club 
secretary you are going to do the work, and he 
must find you.ssome families to take. If We is 
worth his salt he won't be long in doing it. Now 
a word to the officials. Don't you realise you are 
standing in the way of the best interests of your 
«lub by your apathetic don't-trouble attitude ? 
Don't you see that after the war all these soldiers, 
heroes, and their families will not forget it was 
the members of the Sunshine Photographic Society, 
or the Merry Camera Club, that sent those prints 
from home which cheered them in the wet and cold 
trenches of Flanders? Have you never thought 
of the reaction and its values? Is it not possible 
that some of these men will be led to regard photo- 
graphy in a way quite different from that hitherto 
inspired by the commercial products they have 
usually had ; and is it not possible that many of 
these men will be imbued with a desire to do some- 
thing similar? Is it not possible and indeed pro- 
bable that these very young men will be your 
members of the future—after the war? Wake up, 
officials! Wake up!! 


Did you say Wakefield ? 

A very curious and enlightening result is the 
awards for the competition prints for the Tattersall 
shield in connection with the Wakefield Photo- 
graphic Society. This shield is held by the winner 
for twelve months, and his name is engraved thereon. 
it is given for four prints, as a set, and not for any 


- 


individual print in the set ; thus no fluke or lucky 
exposure can avail, only downright merit. Prints 
are from negatives taken on summer rambles, апа 
to ensure a proper interest not more than two 
prints may be included for one ramble. My readers 
will remember what I said about the Normanton 
Camera Club being considered as something very 
much akin to the Wakefield Photographic Society, 
and the curious feature of this Tattersall competi- 
tion is that Mr. Fred Thorne, the president of the 
Normanton Camera Club, has won the shield, and 
the winner of the second award is also a Normanton 
man, both gentlemen, of course, being also members 
of the Wakefield Society. 


Exhibition Revivals. 


This Wakefield competition is a separate event 
entirely from the exhibition they occasionally 
organise, and which, by the way, I hear is rumoured 
to take place this year about the middle of March. 
This reminder of a potential exhibition at Wake- 
field comes opportunely at the moment I have 
heard of two other Yorkshire exhibitions. It is 
so long since I heard the word “ exhibition " men- 
tioned that it had almost slipped out of memory : 
however, it is a sign that continued recommendation 
to do all that is possible for society organisation 
is bearing fruit. At the end of February Dewsbur 
is again to hold its exhibition, and, as I have said, 
Wakefield’s will take place in the middle of March, 
and there is also that of the Leeds Camera Club. 
Some of the details have just been decided upon ; 
these, however, for the present I have not per- 
mission to divulge Зен; hinting they аге good. 
Mr. Harold G. Grainger has been invited to judge 
the Dewsbury and Wakefield events, but of Leeds 
we can only speak sub rosa at present. 


The Glasgow Exhibition. 


The Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur 
Photographic Society has just concluded the excel- 
lent 1916 exhibition, which was open at the rooms 
of the club, 180, West Regent Street, from February 7 
to the rgth. Mr. Dan Dunlop judged the show, 
and made the following awards. The best picture 
in the exhibition, which is also awarded a bronze 

laque, is Herring Boats," by William Milroy. 

ronze plaques are also awarded to Charles A. 
Allen, R. Brooman White, George McPhee, Robert 
Ure, and John Н. A. McIntyre. Although Mr. 
McPhee has never previously gained an award, 
he is, in this exhibition, credited with no less than 
three bronze plaques and one hon. mention. The 
following were also ‘‘honourably mentioned“: 
Robert Crerar, Charles A. Allen, Wm. Milroy, 
Matthew Riddell, James Anderson, Robert Dalziel, 
James F. Kennedy, and John Cuthbertson. I hear 
the evening lectures were as great a success as the 
exhibition in general. 


Hackney Winners. 


The Hackney Photographic Society has sent me 
a marked. catalogue showing the winners of the 
awards at their exhibition held in the town-hall, 
Hackney, from February 2 to the sth, Mr. Furley 
Lewis officiating as judge. The gold medal has 
been secured by Mr. J. J. Beasley, for his Shadows 
of the Evening Steal Across the Sky.” Silver 
medals have been won by Walter Selfe, S. Wood- 
house, H. R. Heath, and A. J. Linford ; and bronze 
medals by Wm. Rawlings, G. Capper, H. E. Wood, 
W. H. Clark, W. R. Deeley, and A. B. Richardson. 
No further report came with the catalogue, so I 
must of necessity leave it there. 


A Midland Secretary’s Experience. 


Experience in society work stands in good stead 
to the secretary who aspires to the uplifting and 
forward progress of his society. То obtain this 
experience one must be a member of the committee— 
not a very difhcult matter for some. But having 
got there let the resolve be to put it in a better 
state than you found it. This was prominent in 
a general chat I had with the secretary of the Bir- 
mingham Photographic Art Club. Now Mr. W. 
Frank Carter, the genial secretary of that society, 
has had about ten years' experience as a committee 
man and as honorary secretary of another photo- 
graphic society, which owes its success largely to the 
enlarging evenings it arranges in the course of a 
winter session. He mentioned this fact, in parti- 
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cular, because a few months ago I had said a few 
nice things about it in commenting upon this some- 
what unusual feature of the syllabus. Continuing 
the subject, Mr. Carter told me that the success 
of the Birmingham Art Club is greatly due to the 
facilities given to members in the use of the enlarging 
lantern (a piece of apparatus too often stored away, 
if even it is possessed, by some societies). 


Other Clubs may Copy. 


This is the only opportunity that many amateurs 
have to make large pictures. Clubs generall 
would, I think, be well advised to invest in a clu 
enlarger, and to stock some bromide paper and 
developer, so that all the member кз ra have to 
do on the enlarging night would be to bring along 
his negative, and at the club he would find some one 
skilled in the art of successful enlarging ready and 
willing to lend a helping hand. In fact, the Bir- 
mingham Photographic Art Club make it a point 
in their club advertisements that ts 
may be made from members' negatives (for the 
mere cost of paper and chemicals used) through 
the society's enlarger. Clubs may very well go а 
little further and invest in one or two 
of the portable type, which members ma 
a day or two to take to their homes, 
it were, a field day of enlarging. 


Splendid Progress at Stalybridge. 

At the annual meeting of the Stalybridge Photo- 
graphic and Scientific Society, the secretary in his 
annual report remarked that although the war 
conditions and inclement weather which prevailed 
during last summer interfered with the excursion 
programme somewhat, the progress made during 
the year was fairly satisfactory. There had been 
a slight increase of members, the total membership 
now being seventy-one. A series of progressive 
demonstrations of photographic processes specially 
designed to give beginners an insight into photo- 
graphy was introduced into the winter syllabus, 
and has prover very helpful. А new enlarging 
lantern of an up-to-date pattern has been pur- 
chased and placed in the dark-room for members' 
use, and also an automatic electric printing frame 
for contact printing The treasurer reported a 
satisfactory credit balance of £3 14s. 8d. Mr. F. 
Whitaker, the late secretary, was elected an honorary 
life member of the society in recognition of his 
services as founder, organiser, and secretary. Mr. 
William Harwood, who has undertaken the duties 
of secretary since Mr. Whitaker’s removal from 
the town, was elected secretary; Mr. John Welch 
takes Mr. Harwood's place as assistant secretary ; 
and Mr. John Lees was elected to the committee 
to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Welch's elevation. 
Mr. J. H. Holland succeeds Mr. C. H. Moore as 
delegate to the Lancashire and Cheshire Photo- 
graphic Union. With these exceptions all the 
retiring officers were re-elected. 


Mr. Herbert Felton's Exhibition at Hammersmith. 

Saturday evening saw the opening of an exhibi- 
tion of photographs by Mr. Herbert Felton at the 
Hampshire House gallery. With Mr. Alvin Langdon 
Coburn in the chair, and Mr. Fredk. H. Evans 
giving an appreciation of the photographs shown 
a full house was assured. The belief justified 
itself, about eighty members and friends being 
present. The chairman opened the exhibition 
with a flourish of elocution foreign to his tempera- 
ment, and was ably followed by the critic, who 
praised the pictorial aim of the prints shown, and 
gave some very good advice, but loudly decried 
the soft-focus treatment which Mr. Felton pursued. 
He urged that details in each plane of the picture 
should be clearly defined in their particular plane, 
and that a suggestion of aerial perspective should 
be obtained by the choice of the proper lighting 
for the subject and the truthful rendering of the 
tones. In an interesting discussion that followed, 
the exhibitor's methods were ably championed by 
Messrs. G. B. Clifton, A. С. Buckham, Vacy Lyle 
and others. They contended that differential 
rag re: nas a ao ot . 
that its results accorded with the visu apparans 
of things, and that its use was supported by the 
practice of painters. Mr. Evans stuck to his guns, 
however, but lack of time_at last caused him to 
beat a hasty retreat. 
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(New Series. 60.) THE CHOICE OF CAMERA AND LENS. 


AET us now try to 
put to practical 
use the points we 
have studied dur- 
ing the last three 
or four weeks, and 
see what we shall 
require in the way 
of camera and 
lens for the various types of photo- 
graphic work which we may wish to 
do. We may take it for granted that 
there is an ideal instrument for each 
class of work, and the specialist in 
any class will endeavour to possess 
that ideal instrument. But for general 
photography most instruments will 
give good average results, if used with 
discretion, in all but exceptional 
instances. 

We had better simplify the matter 
by classifying subjects and specifying 
the kind of camera most suitable for 
each class. 


1. All-round Holiday Photography. 

A boxform or folding camera with 
focussing adjustment. Rising front 
an advantage, but not by any means 
essential. No swing back. Аз rapid 
a lens as possible, not less than F/8, 
and if an anastigmatic lens, then F/6 
if possible, but a good rapid rectilinear 
is by no means to be despised. The 
shutter should give a range of speeds 
from half a second to a fiftieth of a 
second, as well as time and bulb 
exposures. Higher speeds are not 
necessary. 


2. Holiday Photography in its 

Simplest Form. | 

A compact boxform camera with 
fixed focus, that is, without focussing 
movement. A short-focus rapid lens, 
say 31 inches focal length on a quarter- 
plate, working at F/6 and downwards, 
an ever-set shutter giving speeds from 
half to a fiftieth of a second, and spool 
films. Such an instrument with the 
lens placed at the proper distance 
from the film (what is known as the 
hyperfocal distance) will give pictures 
in which everything is sufficiently 
sharp from 10 feet from the camera 
to infinity at F/6; or using F/8, then 


from 8 feet away to infinity, these 
figures being approximate, and usable 
for lenses from 34 to 4 inches focal 
length. 


3. Landscape Work with Pictorial Aim. 


A focussing camera with double 
extension, preferably of the hand- 
stand type, which would be provided 
with focussing adjustment by scale, 
and also with a ground-glass screen 
for focussing on. Two or three lenses 
of different focal lengths, so that the 
proper point of view may be taken 
and the proper lens chosen to give 
an image that will occupy the whole 
of the plate reasonably well. Separate 
lenses might be fitted, or a convertible 
lens either of rectilinear or anastig- 
matic type. If separate lenses were 
chosen the two longer foci might be 
single lenses working at F/8, so that 
when used at that aperture softened 
definition might be obtained. А 
rising front should be fitted and also 
a swing back or swing front. The 
shutter might be a roller blind to fit 
on the fronts of the various lenses, 
or it might be one of the iris diaphragm 
type fitting on front, that known as 
the Central being very satisfac- 
tory, if it can now be obtained. If 
a convertible anastigmat set is used 
the shutter might be one of the 
between-lens type with advantage. 


4. Figure Studies. 

For certain kinds of work a camera 
of the type given in paragraph 2 is 
excellent, but too close an approach 
to groups of figures must be avoided, 
or the perspective will be violent, 
owing to the use of the short-focus 
lens. The same type of instrument 
might be used with a lens of six or 
seven inches focal length on the 
quarter-plate, the lens being then 
mounted in a focussing jacket. The 
ever-set shutter is an advantage for 
rapid work, and because anything 
approaching fiddling with the 
camera, such as the operation of setting 
the shutter, is apt to attract the atten- 
tion of the subject. 

Or a reflex camera might be chosen, 
the mirror being arranged so that the 


lens points sideways instead of to the 
front, this enabling the subjects to 
be photographed without their realis- 
ing that they are the subjects, and so 
giving a chance of unconscious results 
being obtained. With the reflex 
camera, where focussing may be 
carried on up to the moment of ex- 
posure, a lens of greater focal length 
may be used, and so a close approach 
to the subject avoided. Such a lens 
as the telecentric is admirable under 
such conditions. 


5. Portraiture. 


А stand camera, usually of larger 
size than would be used for other 
kinds of work, say half-plate, whole- 
plate, or ro by 8, with ample exten- 
sion. Rising front is an advantage, 
and swing back or swing front or 
swing lens should be fitted. Two 
lenses are an advantage, one of 
moderate focal length for work in 
ordinary rooms, especially half and 
full-length portraits, the other of 
longer focus for large heads. For a 
whole-plate camera these might be 
IO to 12 inches and 17 to 20 inches 
focal length respectively. The sizes 
for other plates may be readily worked 
out. The camera should be sub- 
stantially built and supported on a 
very solid stand, preferably a studio 
stand, as tripod legs are somewhat 
awkward to manage. The shutter 
should be one which may be operated 
silently, a flap shutter or hemispherical 
shutter inside the camera being very 
satisfactory. If an extra lens can be 
afforded this may be one of the soft- 
focus type such as the Port-land, and 
the use of this lens with others enables 
a pleasing variety to be obtained in 
one's work. The greater the rapidity 
with any type of lens the better, but 
long-focus lenses of great rapidity 
(1.е., large aperture) require very 
great care in use or portions of the 
subject may be very badly out of 
focus. 

6. Architecture. 


Whether for interior or exterior 
work a stand or hand-stand camera 
is required. The size depends on 
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circumstances, and for direct work of 
good size the 10 by 8 plate is excellent. 


But if 5 by 4 negatives are taken they 


may be enlarged to 10 by 8 without 
any loss of quality, either by making 
an enlarged negative or by working 
on to bromide paper. The camera 
should have very considerable exten- 
sion, and the back should move 
forward to the lens as well as the 
front backwards towards the plate. 
That is, a front and a back focussing 
movement should be provided. The 
rising front should provide ample 
movement. There should be a swing 
front, and the back should also swing 
both vertically and horizontally. The 
baseboard and the back should be 
provided with spirit levels, and possibly 
the front as well. Camera and tripod 
should be very rigid. The lenses 
should be of great covering power, 
preferably anastigmats for this reason, 
except in the greater focal lengths, 
when rectilinears will serve quite well. 
A good selection of focal lengths 
would range from the width of the 
plate (4 inches in the case of 5 by 4) to 
nearly three times the length of the 
plate. With sizes as large as Io by 8 
it would scarcely be possible to use so 
long a focus, and probably 20 inches 
would be long enough for all require- 
ments, but we have found a 12 inch 
lens very useful on a 5 by 4 plate. 
The telephoto lens, of course, gives 
still greater focal lengths without the 
need for so great a camera extension. 


SOME MAKESHIFTS. 


Now having briefly dealt with the 
more or less ideal conditions, in which 
allowance must necessarily be made 
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for the personal factor, we may sug- 
gest a few ways in which the average 
types of instrument may be used for 
special work without the limitations 
of the instrument being seriously 
detrimental to the finished results. 
Suppose the user of a camera of 
types 1 and 2 wants on occasion to 
photograph a subject including build- 
ings which necessitate pointing the 
instrument upwards in order to get 
the tops of the buildings in, he will 
get a negative showing distortion. 
The vertical lines of his subject will 
converge. This distortion may be 
corrected by making the prints in the 
enlarger either the same size as the 
negative or larger, tilting the easel 
holding the bromide paper until the 
distortion is corrected, and stopping 
down the lens until the whole of the 
image is quite sharp. The result when 
properly trimmed will be as accurate 
as if a camera had been used fitted 
with a swing front and rising front, 
these movements being employed 
instead of tilting up the entire camera. 
Or again, suppose a portrait is 
required, but the camera at hand has 
only a lens of short focus. Тоо close 
an approach to the sitter must be 
avoided, and one must be content 
with a small size portrait, the central, 
and required, portion being subse- 
quently enlarged to the desired size. 
The perspective or drawing of 
the portrait will then be the same as 
if a lens of greater focal length had 
been used and a direct portrait taken. 
As it is as easy to make one's prints 
in the enlarger as in the printing 
frame, this method involves no trouble, 
and any slight loss of definition will 
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often improve the result and obviate 
the need for any retouching. 

In landscape work, too, the enlarge- 
ment of a '' bit" from the centre, of 
the negative will often give results 
quite equal to those to be obtained 
direct by the use of a long-focus lens, 
and it wil be seen how extremely 
useful an enlarger is when one's 
camera is purchased for all-round work 
and is somewhat limited in its 
scope. 

It is probably in architecture that 
one feels most the limitations of the 
average camera, yet here much mav 
be done if one is content to leave un- 
attempted the occasional abnormallv 
difficult subject— which means the 
subject demanding a wide-angle lens 
or one of great focal length. Possibly 
for an all-round camera to be used 
on occasion for architectural subjects, 
the postcard size with a lens of about 
5 inches focal length is the best com- 
promise. The long shape enables 
moderately lofty subjects to be 
managed, and in many cases a quarter- 
plate or slightly less than quarter- 
plate bit from the plate or film may 
be enlarged with excellent effect. [ : 

It is of the greatest importance that 
the worker should accustom himself 
to make the most of a subject which 
presents itself, with whatever camera 
he may happen to have or have with 
him at the time. To carry several 
instruments is not only inconvenient, 
but often results in all being tried 
and the subject lost! To have two or 
three instruments, and to select one 
of them for any day’s work of a special 
character is, of course, quite a different 
matter. 


THE WEEKLY . COMPETITION.—CONDITIONS. 


“THE А. P. ann P. N.“ Weckly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are oflered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition. a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered. when awarding this prize. 


Each entry must be the Competitors own work throughout. 


Suitability, taste. and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS апа those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material. selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe A. P. ano P. N. is reserved. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of The A. P." 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any oí the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizcs. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


For Prize Awards, sce page 9 Supplement. 


“THE A. Р.” COLONIAL COMPETITION AND EXHIBITION, 1916. 


CLOSING DATE, JUNE 24. 


E hope all our readers in the British Colonies and Overseas Dominions have duly noted the particulars of the Annual 
Colonial Competition which appeared in our issue for January 31, and have made a note of the closing date for entries 


—June 24. 
and by апу process. 


No entry forms are required, and prints (which should be mounted, but need not be framed) may be of anv size 
The awards will consist of the special “ A. P." Silver and Bronze Plaques and Certificates, and in addition 
one of the Editor's Exhibition Pictures is offered for the best collection of work sent by an Overseas society. 
such a collection will be eligible for the plaques and certificates. 


Individual prints in 


The prize-winning and other entries will be exhibited in the 


A. P. Little Gallery during the summer, and it is hoped that all our Colonial readers will co-operate in making this exhibition a 


Success. 
not later than June 24. 


Entries should be carefully packed and despatched to reach the Editor, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., 
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Telephoto. 

The church near my house has a statue in a niche 

high vp in the tower, etc. My lens is 5j inch 

focus, F/6. Could I add a supplementary with 

cardboard tube? etc. 

F. B. A. (Leicester). 

The experiment you suggest is quite 
feasible, and you will find it generally 
interesting. We recommend a negative 
or concave supplementary of just about 
half that of the positive lens, say from 
24 to 2} inch focus. Let us imagine 
this to be 24 inches. We place it behind 
the positive lens, say four inches. This 
would give us an equivalent focus of 
I4 inches (nearly); thus a magnification 
of 14-5ths, or say 3 diameters, and a 
back focus of 44. But with a separation 
of 31 between the lenses we get an 
equivalent focus of 273, or a magnifica- 
tion of 54, and back focus of 11}, '' there 
or thereabouts.” 


Faulty Negatives; Amidol, etc. 


(1) Are the enclosed film negatives over- 
exposed? (2) I have some (old) Tabloid ” 
Farmer's reducer and (new) chromium inten- 
sifier. Would the old reducer be any good 
now? (3) I should like to use amidol, but 
do not like the idea of measuring out small 
quantities each tíme, etc. 


A. K. G. (Reading). 

(1i) These negatives have every appear- 
ance of having been considerably over- 
developed. They are tasteful selections, 
and worth trying to recover. (2) You 
may quite reasonably expect to find the 
old tabloids are quite good, but actual 
trial can only give a finite reply. Try 
with a rejected negative. The two nega- 
tives sent will only stand slight reduc- 
tion. If the stain is due to pyro, try 
first of all a bath of acid alum, i. e., 
Water 20 oz., alum 1 oz., hydrochloric 
acid 1 oz. Wash well before and after 
reducing. The chromium intensifier is 
quite suitable. (3) There is no absolute 
necessity to weigh out the amidol with 
extreme accuracy. Obtain a small bone 
mustard or salt spoon, and cut the spoon 
part down to a circle of three-eiyhths 
or half an inch diameter. This will 
take up between two and three grains 
of dry amidol powder. Prepare a solu- 
tion in the following proportions: (A) 
Water 10 oz., soda sulphite (good quality) 
oz., potass. bromide 5 gr., potass. meta- 
isulphite 1 drm. Take a spoonful 
(2—3 gr.) amidol (or diamidophenol), 
and add т oz. of above solution. Stir 


INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
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with glass rod for from one to two minutes, 
and you have a developer fit for plates, 
films, bromide, or gaslight papers. Only 
make up as much of the A solution as 
you are likely to use within a week at the 
outside. 


Gold-Toning Bromides. 
I saw in a book that bromide prints after 
bleaching in chromium bath and redeveloped 
could be gold toned. On putting them into 
the gold toning bath they showed no colour 
change, etc. G. E. T. (Grosmont). 


You do not say what colour you were 
aiming at, nor do you say anything as 
to the gold toning bath you used. Gold 
toning of bromide prints is usually a 
decidedly slow: process, and the result a 
blue or blue black with the ordinary 
agents, e.g.: Water 2 oz., ammon. 
sulphocyanide 40 gr., gold chloride 2 gr. ; 
or, Water 2 oz., soda acetate 40 gr., 
gold chloride 1 gr. If you are aiming 
to get on bromide print the general 
appearance (tone colour) of an ordinary 
toned p. o. p., we fear you are not very 
likely to succeed. 


Sensitising Plates, etc. 


(1) Is it possible to make a plate sensitive to 
red by means of a filter tinted with pinacyanol ? 
(2) How can the bluish mark left in bottles 
which have contained solutions such as rytol, 
for example, be removed ? etc. 


C. B. (Worksop). 

(1) You are confusing light sensitising 
with light filters. You cannot make a 
human stomach digest glass marbles by 
administering glass marbles only. The 
simile is not quite apt, but it may serve 
to give you the idea. A colour sensitiser 
is supposed to combine in some (at present 
litle understood) way with the silver, 
or possibly with the gelatine, and thus 
enable it to respond to light stimulus 
of a certain colour. The light filter 
stops certain colours and allows others 
to pass. (2) Having failed to remove 
the marks with hydrochloric acid, which 
is quite a good thing to try first, you 
may next try, Water 10 oz., hydro- 
chloric acid 1 drm., potass. permanganate 
30 gr. Or, perhaps better still, Water 
IO OZ., potass. bichromate 1 oz. When 
this is dissolved add slowly,a little at a 
time, 1 oz. sulphuric acid, or the commer- 
cial equivalent called oil of vitriol. Add 
the acid to the other solution, and not 
vice versa. Adding the acid evolves 
considerable heat, hence it must be done 
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slowly, and the mixture stirred with a 
glass rod. This mixture once made can 
be used over and over again. Fill the 
bottle with it, and let it stand for a few 
hours. 
Lens. 
Will you kindly inform me the difference 
between a stigmat and an anastigmat lens, 
and if both are equally useful for all-round work ? 
Is a Dallmeyer No. 4, Series H, F/6 stigmatic 
good for all-round photography, etc. ? 
F. H. (Birmingham). 
The terms stigmat, anastigmat, holostig- 
mat all practically mean the same thing, 
viz., that the lens is corrected for astig- 
matism. We think by Series Н you mean 
Series II. (F/6). We have had two of 
this series of lenses in frequent use, and 
cannot speak too highly of their excellent 
quality. They are quite suitable for all- 
round work. 
Various. 
I) What is the focal length of R.R. No. 3 
odak lens, etc.? (2) Can I copy quarter- plate 
1 pas with this camera and a magnifier ? 
Р) Should hypo bath be acid, alkaline, or neutral 
for (a) раз, (b) gaslight paper, (c) P. O. P.? 
(4) Should I filter metolquinol developer which 
gives a precipitate when made up? (5) What is 
exact difference between a crystallised and re- 
crystallised one? (6) Can I buy a complete 
copying machine cheaply for quarter-plate 
prints. L. A. (Hampstead). 
(1) You can ascertain this (approxi- 
mately) by focussing for distance 
and then measuring the distance between 
the focussing screen or film and the lens 
stop. (2) If you mean by copying, re- 
producing same size as original, the com- 
bined focal length of the camera lens 
and magnifier must not be more than 
half the distance between the lens board 
or camera front and the plate. (3) 
Opinions are divided. An acid fixing 
bath for plates and films is at present 
popular. By some it is also used for gas- 
light and bromide papers. For p.o. p. 
an alkaline or neutral bath is to be pre- 
ferred. (4) If the precipitate is appre- 
ciable, you may get rid of it either by 
filtering or decanting. (5) A recrystallised 
substance has been crystallised a second 
time, and this is done with the aim of 
getting it purer. (6) If you consult 
such a firm as Messrs. Houghton, or 
Messrs. Butcher, or Messrs. Kodak, they 
would probably be able to help you in 
your quest. 
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The Alien Enemy. 


The alien enemy came up in full force at the recent annval 
meeting of the Royal Photographic Society. I hasten to add 
that he came up as a subject for discussion, and not in his own 
detested person. Had he come in person, there would have been 
very little of him to be carried to the ambulance afterwards. 
Now, although it harrows us to have to admit it, there are photo- 
graphers of distinction in the countries with which we are at 
present at war. The black art has caught on in the centres of 
Kultur, and some of its most redoubtable exponents in Berlin 
and Vienna are members of the Royal Photographic Society, 
others are Fellows, and others again—Heaven help us !—are 
Honorary Fellows, which means, I suppose, that they don’t pay 
subscriptions. Little wonder that this Prussian infusion in 
an otherwise placid membership should have roused misgiving. 
Consequently there were cries of “ Expel em! “ Bag and 
baggage ! '' Neck and crop ! ” and so on. 


Birds of a Feather. 


The resolution on this subject was very ably brought forward 
by a gentleman of the name of Jay. The jay and the magpie 
are birds of a feather, and in consequence, as he proceeded with 
his indictment, I was all of a quiver, waving one claw frantically 
in the air even before the question was put. Seeing that the 
alien enemies were already suspended, I wondered whether it 
would be in order to move that they remain suspended until 
the next annual exhibition, when they would be hung up in 
a special Bluebeard chamber, to which the public would be 
admitted on payment of sixpence extra. Great workers on 
the subject of dyes, are they ? We will see if we cannot find 
some nice blues for them. Discovered something new with 
regard to the latent image, eh ? Well, we will develop and fix 
it in half a tick. I felt quite certain that those Honorary 
Fellows were at that moment in their laboratories, grinding 
mortar and pestle, and their teeth at the same time, in the con- 
coction of some new vileness. Expel them ? Rather! 


Cold Water. 


Then it was that our righteous ardour had a dash of cold 
water. For not only did a lieutenant-colonel in the British 
Army strongly deprecate any such action as the one proposed, 
but a lawyer got up and showed that the action could not be 
taken. Confound those lawyers! He reminded us that before 
we could expel a member we had to name him. We can scarcely 
expel a person without meaning any particular individual. 
And—here came a fearfully cold dash—supposing you expelled 
a man because his name was woeful with Teutonic music, 
and he turned out not to be an alien enemy at all? Such a 
thing has happened. Well, it would be a case of libel and 
slander, with damages to pay, and costs. Would the movers 
of the resolution consent to indemnify the Society for any law- 
suits they might incur? The song of the jay was silent now, 
and even the magpie only uttered a single doleful note. Hang 
the lawyers ! 


At Arm's Length. 


We made one more dashing effort. We moved that before 
the Society conferred its fellowship on anybody in future, it 
should take care to inquire his nationality. But even here 
there are objections. If you inquire into a man's birth and 
pedigree, why not also into his marriage and all his other mis- 
fortunes in life? We make a man a Fellow for some great 
achievement, such as tracking the infra red to its source. His 
private character may not be above reproach ; his investments 
may be shady ; his door knocker may be worn down by the 
rate collector ; he may treat his wife none too well. But, after 
all, he did track the infra red to its source. We wavered at this. 
And when, finally, someone told us that he had it from a neutral 
who had travelled through Germany that many of the educated 


classes were against the war, and it seemed pos- 
sible that some of the photographers might. be 
among them, we decided that we wouldn't expel 
them if we could, and couldn't if we wanted to, 
and that for the present we would suspend them—holding 
them at arm's length as it were—with just the possibility that 
at some future day they may be gathered again into our bosom, 


Things Celestial. 


АП the way from Shanghai there came a letter the other 
day addressed to the ''Magpie." It contained flattery with 
such very gilt edges that I hesitate to repeat it. My blushes 
were so vivid immediately after I read it, that I went into 
the dark-room and developed half a dozen plates right away 
without having to use the ruby lamp. It certainly gave me a 
peculiar kind of thrill to feel that these weekly coruscations 
of mine are giving pleasure out yonder by the eastern seas, 
that Hang-chow is bubbling with mirth because of them, that 
the whole of Sing-yang is just one delighted grin, and that 
Kai-fong is quite overpowered. Great indeed must be my pride 
ever to have kindled a Celestial smile. How have I mildly 
endeavoured to joke week after week and seen not the lightening 
of a single face in these blasé regions, while all the time, so 
far away that I couldn't hear it, China itself has been crackling 
with laughter. 


The Order of the Photograph. 


Enclosed with this letter from China came a cutting dated 
Peking, from which it appears that some Chinese bigwigs have 
lately resigned their offices in high dudgeon, although all kinds 
of blandishments have been lavished upon them to get them to 
remain. The paragraph runs that ''Despite the bestowal 
of numerous honours, including a photograph of the famous 
mountain, Sungshan, near President Yuan Shih-kai's home in 
Honan, Hsu Shih-chang, Chao Erh-hsun, Li Ching-hsi, and 
Shan-Chien again sent in their resignations, saying that they 
desired to lead a life of seclusion." Опе can visualize your 
unworthy, paltry, despicable servants presenting to their 
honourable, esteemed, and ineffable highnesses copies of the 
photograph of the famous mountain. Perhaps—one never 
knows—it may have been a glance at the photograph which 
confirmed Hsu Shih-chang and the others in their desire to 
cultivate the Christian virtue of resignation. I have myself 
seen photographs which induced in me the exact opposite of 
resignation, and, of course, things go by contrary in China. 
Were I to describe these photographs, however, the consequence 
might be to wrinkle China up into such gusts and surges of 
merriment that it would be mistaken henceforth for a new 
stretch of the Pacific. So I refrain. 


Dust. 


However good the flash powder, there is always a great deal 
of smoke and dust produced, and this tends to settle on every- 
thing in the room. . . and arouses the anger of the governors 
of domesticity.” - Westminster Gazette. 


With ardour rash, 

The sudden flash 
Went rending. 

And then, nonplussed, 

I saw the dust 
Descending. 


Strange, is it not ? 
And odd, that what— 
(How phrase it ?)— 
Brings down the dust, 
Conversely must 
Help raise it, 
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We hope our readers duly took note of the leaflet 
enclosed in copies of last week's issue of THE A. P., 


drawing attention to the recent 

ORDER “ THE А. F.“ Royal Proclamation prohibiting 
IN ADVANCE. importation of paper and mate- 
rials for making it, and the 

consequent difficulties that will be experienced b 


publishers of newspapers and periodicals generally. 
A supply of these leaflets, containing an order form, 
will be sent on application free to any of our regular 
readers to give to friends who only see the paper 
occasionally. We have already referred to the serious- 
ness of the shortage of paper, and would repeat our 
appeal to readers to help by placing a definite order 
with their newsagents or bookstall clerks for THE A. P. 
to be supplied weekly, as in future newsagents mav 
only be supplied with the actual copies they require for 
regular customers. 
© 8 о 
Deprived by force of circumstances of their annual 
meeting last July, the members of the Photographic 
Convention of the United King- 
A SOCIAL REUNION OF dom intend to have a reunion 
THE P. C. U. K. shortly in London. There is 
possibly no photographic body 
in existence which shows greater vitality, when its form 
and purpose are considered, than the P. C. U. K. It has 
no official home, its exact membership consisting of a 
large but fluctuating number of photographers, amateur, 
professional, and trade, and their friends, who meet but 
once a year at a centre decided upon by a committee 
elected from amongst themselves. Yet, with the excep- 
tion of last year (when the meeting had to be aban- 
doned owing to the war), highly successful meetings of 
the Convention have been held annually without a break 
for upwards of thirty years. The gatherings, usually 
held at the beginning of July, and extending over a 
week, have always been of the most interesting 
character, both photographically and socially, and have 
been the means of creating lasting friendships between 
photographers in all parts of the kingdom. For the 
past seventeen years the P. C. U. K. has been under the 
able care of that doyen of photographic secretaries, Mr. 
F. A. Bridge, and his personal popularitv and great 
organising ability have probably done much to preserve 
the Convention’s traditions, This year many members 
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have expressed their desire to. Mr. Bridge that some 
opportunity of meeting should be afforded them. ‘This 
has led to the decision to hold a social reunion of mem- 
bers and friends of the Convention, to take the form of 
a luncheon and concert, to be held in the Renaissance 
Saloon of the Café Monico, 46, Regent Street, London, 
W., on Saturday, March 11, at 12.30. Lunch will be 
served at т o'clock sharp, to be followed at 2.30 by an 
alternoon concert, for which a varied and attractive pro- 
gramme is being arranged. Mr. С. W. Atkins, the 
retiring president, will preside, and it is hoped that a 
large number of members and friends will be present. 
As, however, the accommodation is limited, early appli- 
cation for tickets is necessary. These should be obtained: 
as soon as possible from Mr. F. A. Bridge, Downshire 
House, 128, Barry Road, S.E. The price is 5s. each, 
and we hope to meet many readers of THE ^. P. who 
will be present at the function. 
o ө e 
The Natural History Museum at Kensington, we 
believe, is not to share the economic fate which has 
befallen most of the other institu- 
tions of its kind, and this is good 
news for any photographers who 
wish to follow up a course of natural 
history study. Dr. G. Н. Rodman, whose recent lecture 
at the Royal Photographic Society on the coal seams 
was illustrated by photographs from many of the geo- 
logical specimens in this museum, said that, provided а 
man could show that he desired to work along a certain 
definite line of investigation, it was perfectly easy to 
obtain permission to photograph in this national collec- 
tion. A most excellent studio, equipped with a couple 
of electric lights, was provided, as well as a dark-room, 
and he was allowed to take any specimens out of the 
cases in order to photograph them. Everybody knows 
that the photographing of specimens in situ in a 
museum is an all but hopeless task, the lighting being 
invariably unfortunate, and the obstruction such that 
it is rarely possible to get a satisfactory view point. 
ооо 
The Government of this country has furnished onlv 
too many instances of its ignorance of science and of 
the light esteem in which 
it holds scientific educa- 
tion. Some of these in- 
stances are serious, others 
are chiefly amusing. An instance belonging, perhaps, 
rather to the latter class than the former, although it 
has its serious side, was given by Professor E. B. 
Poulton, in his Calton lecture before the Eugenics 
Education Society a few days ago, when he quoted from 
Leaflet No. 55 of the Parliamentary Recruiting Com- 
mittee, classifying certain enlisted men in a particular 
group as “ паууіеѕ, tunnelers, and chemists.” Probably 
the official mind bracketed these three together with a 
vague idea that they all might be more or less concerned 
with explosives. x 
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IMPRESSIONISM IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


graphy. In discussing the merits of artistic 

photography it is perhaps the leading factor of 

this subject. Now what is meant by impres- 
sionism ? It is the picture of a subject representing 
the striking essentials in a bold clear manner without 
the tendency to publish unnecessary details. 

Anyone can so train his powers of observation 
that he can remember even microscopic details 
of a subject ; but a person can also train himself to 
see form, colour, and values in a subject without unduly 
emphasing details. The former is a miniaturist, the 
latter an impressionist, because he receives only a 
general impression of the whole picture. The impres- 
sionist must treat every subject as if it were the only 
subject in the world. This then is the first essential 
in impressionism. А person must describe Nature 
as he sees it, not as he has been taught or told to 
see it, nor yet as other people see it. 

The second principle is one which requires a little 
deeper explanation. The impressionist sees things 
only by means of the light which they reflect, there- 
fore it is the light that they reflect which he must 
portray, and not the things themselves as he knows 
them to be. He knows that the values in every sub- 
ject are constantly changing, and that any precon- 
ceived idea about the lighting of his subject is useless ; 
for a passing cloud, a slight breeze immediately alters 
the value of the tones in his picture. In indoor work 
the same rule holds good. А light dress, a dark dress, 
a light background, a dark background, the reflection 
of surrounding objects, and a thousand other things— 
they all have an immediate effect upon the values of 
the tones. So the impressionist on this account is apt 
to discard the value of composition and finish, when a 
subject strikes him forcibly. He tries to portray the 
reflected lights, trusting to a faithful rendering of these 
values to give a faithful representation of the form and 
texture of his subject. 

Therefore, to see things by their relative values is 
the aim of the earnest impressionist. Everyone can 
learn to see things in different ways, rather than by 
studying the mere details of a subject. To obtain 
the values right is to get a general impression of the 
whole far more vividly than any mere reproduction 
of details can give. To the onlooker the impression 
looked at from a distance gives a most realistic picture. 

And so when one wants to have an impressionist 


E XE is part and parcel of photo- 
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view of a subject, one has to half-close the eyes, in 
order that one may become observant and conscious 
of only the lights, half-lights, and shadows, and avoid 
the distraction of details. Then lest a preconceived 
idea of the subject have any influence on this view, the 
head is bent on one side so that a new impression may be 
received. 

Many people have an absurd idea that impressionism 
is eccentricity. This is not so. Nor can we say that 
waywardness is connected with impressionism. Above 
all, it is not a cloak for slipshod work. Impressionism, 
perhaps above all things, is photographic in character, 
for the impressiónist tries to render, not the object 
itself, but the light which it reflects. And surely this 
is the aim of all good photographers, a truthful renderihg 
of light, shade, and shadow. 

Of detail the impressionist is impatient, for since 
his object is to give a general impression of the subject, 
the elaboration of detail defeats the end in view. He 
aims at the rendering of the intensities of reflected 
light. The best example of this is in the picture of a 
wood. Now a wood consists of a collection of trees, 
and each tree is made up of a great number of branches, 
which are further split into twigs and leaves. Now 
the impressionist's aim is not a catalogue of these items, 
but a wood massed in broad tones. 

In portrait studies the aim is to synchronise tiny 
details and bring out the larger lights. A study of a 
number of faces in an ordinary sitting-room in a house 
shows this remarkably well, especially if a subdued 
light is in use, for the human eye is usually conscious 
of very little detail. 

Subdued light softens the details of a person's face. 
and avoids the hard shadows which a more brilliant 
light produces. Moreover, expression is shown bv the 
contour of the muscles. each one of which is developed 
either by smiles or sulks. There is an inclination on 
the part of many, however, to over-emphasise the 
value of subdued light. Low-tone prints are very 
nice, but surely light and open air contain brilliancy 
now and again. 

What may bc technically termed “ slight under- 
exposures are sometimes necessary so as to accentuate 
high lights and shadows; but under-exposed prints. 
which are shown as impressionist pictures, are onlv 
harmful to photography. The photographer, in manv 
cases, too often deliberately falsifies the values that 
are before his camera by intentional under-exposure. 
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When a man is working in tone, empty shadows are 
only right in such lighting as reflects no light into 
the shadows. This of course does not refer to a print 
in a high key, in which the soft indefinite shadows 
have been under-exposed in the negative, so as to 
bring out the full qualities of the high lights. 

Details are sometimes blended together in a pleasing 
manner when it has been done by putting the lens 
slightly out of focus; but when out-of-focus leaves, 
etc., in a landscape begin to assume weird shapes ; 
when the light which passes through the leaves begins 
to loom up as round bull’s-eyes, then the work becomes 
contrary to the spirit which animates good work of the 
impressionist type. 

And lastly, vagueness is not impressionism, for if a 
vague photograph really expresses the impression 
which the photographer received, then he must have 
received a very muzzy and confused impression which 
was not worth while putting on a plate. Vagueness and 
uncertainty show lack of training and observation. 
But once a person has mastered the value of a true 
impression, he can both see and depict values and form 
with great strength. Н.Р 


..ROMIDE PRINTING UNDER 
JE GASLIGHT CONDITIONS. 


Special to “The A.P. & P.N” By J. PEARSON. 


WirHovT doubt there are many pho- 

tographers who are under the impression 
(as I had been for years) that bromide 
papers cannot be worked without some 
sort of a safe yellow light. 
Having nothing to do one evening, I thought 
I would see whether it was possible to make a 
bromide, print in exactly the same way as I 
could a gaslight print, and was agreeably 
surprised to find it was quite possible. 

The light used is an ordinary No. 1 gas 
burner turned on full. My darkroom mea- 
sures approximately 12 by 8 feet, and the 
positions of the sink, table, etc., are shown below: 

Standing at the shelf with back to the light, the bromide paper 
is taken from its packet and placed in the printing frame, 
and the packet closed. The frame is now placed under my coat 
(negative against body). 

The exposure is made to the gaslight, at the right distance, 
in the usual manner. After exposure I return to the shelf, 
take the paper from the frame, place it under my coat, emulsion 
side against the body, and move on to the table. 

Here the developer and fixer have been left in readiness 
(the developer as strong as possible). The paper is now slipped 
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into the developer, and in the shadowed light it is quite possible 
to see how the print is progressing. When fully developed it 
is quichly placed in an acid fixing bath, when any risk of fogging 
is over. 

During the whole process, except making the exposure, I am 
careful to keep my body between the light and the paper, but 
the light is not turned down. 

Wellington extra rapid bromide paper is used. 
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A SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING FOR 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Special to The A. P. & P. №." ^^ Ву W. FYE. 


HE amateur who undertakes placing his photographs in 

the press very soon finds that it is necessary to keep 
some registration where his prints have been sent to, and will 
ultimately wish that he had kept a duplicate record of his 
covering letter concerning terms of payment, etc. 

It is most annoying to find, after the lapse of some time, 
that one has forgotten the precise terms of the letter, when 
it was actually sent, and the amount of reproduction fee asked 
for. 

Especially is this the case when a contributor desires to 
jog an editors memory concerning some photographs which 
may not be acknowledged or returned home again, or accepted 
and not used. То overcome this vexation, it is necessary to 
have some system of recording sales and rejections. The 
following method has the virtue of being both simple and 
complete. 

Procure from a stationer a copy letter book, with tissue 
counterfoil and tear-off duplicate. See that a piece of charcoal 
paper is also supplied. А useful size is то by 8 in., and will 
cost a shilling. The way to write the matter is too well known 
to need description. 

The form of letter for all general purposes should be as concise 
as possible, and the following will form an example for guid- 
ance :— 

To the Editor Illustrated Life." 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to submit herewith four photographs of '' Gipsy 
Camp Life for your consideration, with a view to reproduction 
in the above-named paper (or magazine). The minimum fee 
for the right to reproduce each photograph to be ten shillings 
and sixpence. 

А stamped addressed envelope is enclosed for return of same 
in case of unacceptance. 

Yours faithfully, 


If you have already secured а good connection with an editor, 
and are satisfied with his terms of payment, or if you would 
rather leave the terms to the editor's judgment, leave out the 
word '' minimum,” and substitute “ at your usual rates” in 
the place of '' ten shillings and sixpence.”’ 

Now this is where the utility of this system comes in. If 
the photographs are returned home again, write at bottom of 
letter, on the counterfoil, ‘‘ returned," and add the date. Ifa 
note of acceptance comes, turn up the counterfoil letter, and 
write accepted, with the date added. Similar notes should 
also be added, when payment is made, and also date of publica- 
tion in the paper. 

Thus а complete record is built up concerning each trans- 
action. 

The inside of the front cover can be utilised for an index of 
the papers approached, and the face-page used for the names ct 
prints despatched, thus forming an excellent cross reference. 


— 22 — 
A CORRECTION. 

Sir,—l regret that owing to mv own carelessness an error 
has crept into my letter headed The Focal Length Problem 
in your issue for the r4th instant. Line 7 from the end, instead 
of reading a lens of relatively double his focal length, etc., 
should read thus : “ a lens of relatively Y times his focal length, 
or equivalent to a 9 in. lens on a quarter-plate." That is to say, 
the focal lengths vary. as the square roots of the factors.— 


Yours, etc., М. F. PROCTOR. 
London, W. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF OLD FURNITURE. 3 


Special to The A. P. & P. N.” By G. E. C. MORRIS. D 
8 
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EADERS 
R of THE 

A. P. do 
not need to be 
reminded of cer- 
tain restrictions 
concerning the 
use of the 
camera out of 
doors at the pre- 
sent time. It is 
impossible to use 
the camera in 
many districts 
without at least 
courting sus- 
picion, so that 
the lot of the 
innocent worker 
is rendered un- 
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А Fine Specimen Cabinet. 


comíortable. However, there is no need to 
put away one's apparatus on this account, 
because if one cares to look round there is 
plentv of scope in other directions, in which 
the camera can be put to really instructive 
use. To mention a few subjects—a series 
of studies of the following: old china, 
antique furniture, old glass, old pictures, 
old curios generally, and so forth. 

The writer has been engaged during the 
past few months in making a series of nega- 
tives of old Chippendale furniture, and it 
has given him a considerable amount of 
instructive enjoyment, for though only a 
superficial knowledge of the subject was 
possessed, a desire for information became 
an obsession as the work progressed and much 
hunting up of books and questioning of 
dealers added quite a zest to the task. 

Nearly everybody takes an interest in 
beautiful old furniture, and even if the worker 
himself does not happen to possess any pieces 
of his own, his more affluent neighbour 
probably does, and thus it is not difficult 
to find material on which to make a start. 
Failing one's friends, there is always the 
old curio shopman, who will often be pleased 
to have any choice bits he may have on sale 
photographed. 

One thing to be borne in mind is that only 
really good stuff should be portrayed. 
There is a tremendous amount of rubbish 
about which is faked, and often deceives 
the keenest eye, unless one is in a position 
to detect (by the previous study of a good 
book on the subject) an obvious imitation. 
It is an education in itself, for there is much 
to be learnt, but there are several quite 
inexpensive books to be had, all of which 
are illustrated by photographs. 
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If one selects one period alone, and specialises in that, 
a quite valuable collection can in time be formed. Prints 
can be filed and stored, and opportunity often occurs 
when the sale of good clear prints to publishers and others 
for illustrative purposes can be effected. 

The accompanying photographs of specimens of Chippen- 
dale's work are a portion of a private collection. The 
work of portraying them was not an easy matter, as can 
be well imagined, for very often a suitable light had to 
be waited for, and in one or two cases a wide-angle lens 
had to be borrowed, there being insufficient room to get 
farther away from the subject. АП this must be taken 
into consideration, so that it is not merely haphazard 
snapshot work but careful work with the camera on the 
stand. 

Dark mahogany, with a polished surface, has a habit 
of reflecting the light so as often to affect the reproduction 
of the grain in the wood, which in a good piece is of some 
account. The only way to avoid this is to draw the blinds 
down in the room, supposing the piece of furniture is not 


A Chippendale Group. 
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capable of being moved out into the open to some lighter 
though not glaringly sunny spot. In the case of a large 
mahogany wardrobe, this of course is impossible, but with 
chairs, tables, or even small cabinets it is comparatively 
simple. 

Naturally it is quite futile to work in a dull light unless 
out of doors, so that a good uniformly bright day for indoor 
work should be waited for. Direct sunlight, unless it 
lights up the entire object, should be avoided, otherwise 
the unequal illumination will spoil the result. 

It is not always possible to photograph the object in 
the exact position one may desire, because the shape of 
the room may make it impossible, but, generally speaking, 
a three-quarter view gives the most effective picture, and 
it is usually quite easy to manœuvre the other objects 
in the room to this end, and where the room itself is of 
circumscribed proportions, the camera can be placed in 
the extreme corner so as to include the whole. 
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A Chippendale Wardrobe. 


A cabinet with glass panels may cause some annoyance, 
and slight reflections are difficult to avoid, but they can be 
subdued to a minimum by a diffused light, and if a backed 
plate is used, this also tends to prevent the light spreading, 
causing halation. 

There is no special advantage in the use of a very fast 
plate, because ample detail is essential, and the ultra-rapid 
plate does not give that fineness of grain that a slower one 
is generally capable of, and which is really necessary in 
this sort of work. In my own practice I generally use 
“ ordinary plates, because for one thing they stand a 
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good deal of forcing in development, and for another, 
as made to-day, they are not as slow as formerly, and the 
increased rapidity does not seem to have been produced 
at the expénse of the thickness of the emulsion. Depth 
of detail is very often lost in the ultra-rapid plate, which 
makes it quite unsuitable for work where good definition 
is expected. For certain difficult work, such as furniture 
of a decided red colour or with delicate pattern in the grain 
of the wood that it is desired to retain, panchromatic 
plates and K filters are necessary. 

A long exposure is often required, and when working on 
a stand in a room with everything quiet and still, there is 
really no reason to hurry. 

Another rather important point in photographing 
furniture is to remember that the height of the camera 
from the ground has a good deal to do in rendering the 
object in right proportion. If the camera is placed too 
low, the object (say a large wardrobe) will appear distorted. 
the result being that the base appears colossal while the 
top seems to dwindle away. If the lens is somewhere 
about the centre of the object, a fairly correct perspective 
is attained. This applies equally to smaller objects, such 
as chairs and tables, only in the other direction ; that is, 
the tendency is to place the camera too high, the result 
being that the upper portion in this case is distorted 
and made to appear too large in relation to the lower. 
Obviously the thing to do is not to get too near one's 
object, but in working in a room one's movements are 
very much restricted and it is often impossible to get far 
enough away. 

Old English furniture can be roughly divided into three 
sections: Chippendale, Sheraton, and. Jacobean. Of 
course there are examples of other periods and tvpes, 
but they are not often met with in everyday life. So per- 
haps it is preferable to confine one's attentions to good 
specimens that are accessible, and if possible to specialise 
in one particular type, until a goodly number of negatives 
are possessed, representing all the different patterns or 
shapes—and these are very numerous. 

It will take a longish time, but one will have the satisfac- 
tion of having achieved something worth looking at when 
it is finished. The writer has seen a collection of prints 
representing Chippendale furniture of every shape and form. 
They were platinotypes, printed on paper showing a very 
wide margin, and the whole bound together in a very neat 
soft leather binding. There were several books, and 
perhaps a hundred prints in'all. 

Notes on the back of each print, and therefore opposite 
the next, to which they were intended to refer, were 
included, and the whole formed a really splendid collection 
of the work of some years. 

The mere fact of going out of one's way to seek and photo- 
graph interesting pieces is an incentive to gain some real 
knowledge of the subject. Each photograph taken means. 
that the worker must have seen some special merit in that 
particular specimen, and it follows he will try to find out 
its history. This in itself adds an interest to the photo- 
graphy of old furniture. In time one almost unconsciously 
becomes quite learned on the subject, and though one may 
not aspire to the actual possession of the originals, their 
reproduction on paper and the knowledge induced in 
making them, will instil into one's mind that love for the 
old and the beautiful so often lacking in the present day. 
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YOUR COPY YET? 
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ENLARGING TO ANY SCALE WITH ANY LENS. 


HIS title may mislead. Therefore let it be expanded 
at once by saying that any lens means or includes 
the lens with which the negative was taken, or any 

other photographic lens which (satisfactorily) covers a 
plate of a size not less than the part of the negative to 
be enlarged. For example, suppose the negative to be 
enlarged is quarter-plate, then one can use the lens with 
which the negative was taken, or any other lens which 
covers a quarter-plate or anything larger than a quarter- 
plate, e.g. a half-plate camera lens. Again, you may 
possess a whole-plate negative, but your lens only covers 
а quarter-plate ; in that case you can use your lens to 
enlarge a portion of your whole-plate negative not larger 
than а quarter-plate, or say 4 by 3. 

My next little point is the making of a cardboard diagram 
—quite simple—which enables us to arrive at the position 
of plate and paper with any lens for any scale of enlarging, 
and without calculation. 

It is of importance that we know fairly accurately, say 
to a quarter of an inch, the focal length of lens and also 
the position of its nodes. This we can easily get at thus : 
Take a fairly heavy bottle—a stone gingerbeer is just 
the thing—and in the cork insert a stout pin, leaving say 
half an inch of the pin (head part) out of the cork. In 
a darkened room—blinds down in daylight will do- put 
a lighted candle in one corner, and take the bottle and 
lens into the opposite corner so as to get as far away from 
the candle as possible. Hold the lens tube between finger 
and thumb, and rest its lower edge on the pin head. Then 
focus a sharp image of the candle flame on a bit of white 
smooth card. Now, holding the card quite still, slew or 
rotate the lens a little way round to right and left, yet 
keeping the lens tube horizontal and resting on the pin's 
head. If the image moves on the card in the same way 
the end of the lens next the image swings round, this 
end of the lens is too far from the рїп; while if the image 
moves the opposite way to the lens swing, the pin support 
should be further away from the image. Thus in a second 
or two we find a position of the pin's head along the lens 
tube when the image does not shift at all for a slight to 
and fro side swing of the lens. With an elastic band mark 
this (pin-head) position on the lens tube. Now turn the 
lens round and similarly find its other nodal plane or 
node. It may be that both the nodes coincide ; or they 
may be crossed, i.e. the back node nearer to the front of 
the lens. The practical point is first, that the focal length 
is to be measured from its node; and next, it is from the 
nodes that we are to reckon our conjugate distances when 
enlarging to scale. Having located the nodal plane 
(i.e. passing through the pin's head and at right angles 
to the lens axis), we measure the distance between the 
elastic band and white card when the candle flame is as 
sharp as we can get it, and сай this the focal length or 
equivalent focus of the lens. The further away the candle 
the more accurate thc resuit. 

We now require a fairly large piece of card or stiff stout 


paper. Suppose, merely by way of example, that our 
lens is six inches focal length or focus, and that we wish 
to range our enlargements from life size to five diameters, 
e.g. 4 by 3 to 20 by 15. For life sizes our lens con- 
jugates will be 12 and 12. For five diameters enlarging 
they are 1} times 6, and 6 times 6 equal 36. So that in 
this case a card 36 by 12 would be big enough for a life- 
size scale. But it may be more convenient for some 
workers to draw their diagram, say, half size, i.e. making 
half an inch to actually represent one inch. 

First we draw two lines AB, AC at right angles, mark- 
ing both in inches and half inches, and so forth, starting 
from A. First we find lens point P, thus: From АС 
mark off AD equal to the focal length of the lens (sav 


B 
| 


six inches). At D erect a perpendicular DP equal to DA. 
P is the required lens point.“ 

Now suppose that we are enlarging a portion of a nega- 
tive measuring 28 inches which we wish to become 3} 
inches. Bringing these to eighths of an inch to avoid 
fractions, we have 23 and 28. Along AB count 23 units, 
і.е. AH, and along AC count 28 units, і.е. AK. Put in 
a pin at H and K, also at P. We now take a yard or 
so length of broomhandle (costing twopence at the oil- 
shop), and lay it, K and H, just to touch both pins; then 
with a finger along its centre we roll it gently until it 
just touches the lens-point pin at P, and note it cuts 
AB at M and AC at N, which on the scales read 11 and 13. 
There these are the conjugate distances of our six-inch 
lens for this degree of enlarging. That is to say, the 
negative is eleven inches from the back node of the lens, 
and the easel or paper thirteen inches from the front 
node. Although on paper this seems a long and tedious 
procedure, yet in practical application it is only a matter 
of a minute or two. 
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N interesting demonstration was given at the Camera 

Club last week by Mr. Charles M. Thomas, M.A., of a 
printing process which he has introduced for physical develop- 
ment. He explained his purpose as being to bring into the 
paper solely those compounds of silver which should be soluble 
in water; this has involved the use of some chemical combina- 
tions unfamiliar to the generality of photographers. As a 
coating solution for the paper, in order to give a visible image 
for ordinary negatives, he employed— 


СҮНӨ Held | aura STARE SEO Eee ES 12 drops. 
Ammonia-copper chromate ............. 4 drops. 
Ammonia-silver chromate .......... 20 to 25 drops. 
%% ²˙A » K OS EDOM RE REE ORCA 3 gr. 
МУО: EU Oras tee mA W ERE I OZ. 


For a faint image in the case of harsh negatives he reduced 
the proportion of citric acid to one-half of that given above, 
and reduced the ammonia-silver chromate to from 12 to 15 
drops, the other ingredients remaining the same. This solu- 
tion was boiled until the gelatine was dissolved, and was then 
coated fairly thickly on paper—several of the ordinary paper 
surfaces answering satisfactorily, and, indeed, the demonstra- 
tion was carried out on a sheet of ordinary notepaper—with 
a stiff hairbrush, care being taken to wash the brush imme- 
diately afterwards. When the paper was sufficiently set not 
to drip, he took it in full light and dried it in front of the fire. 
The compound was not sensitive to light until dry, after which 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 
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VALUE ОЕ “THE A.P." SMALL ADVTS. 


Sır, — Ке advert. for good amateur to do photographic work in 
THE A. P. of Feb. 14 (Box 4017), there were far too many appli- 
cants to reply to each, but where stamped envelopes were enclosed 
have replied. I have selected two or three to which I am writing 
for further particulars of qualifications, etc.— Yours, etc., 

Yorkshire. NO. 4017. 


A NOTE ON PRINT TRIMMING. 

Six —Having often received valuable hints from your paper 
I thought possibly that an experience of my own might be 
valuable for others. Like many others, I trimmed my prints 
on glass, but was constantly being put to the trouble of sharpen- 
ing and resharpening my trimming knife. Lately I have 
adopted a piece of 3-ply wood, procured from the side of a tea- 
box. This was cut so that all the sides were trued to оо deg., 
for use with the T-square, and makes a splendid surface if 
care is taken to cut across the grain. 

For cutting I at first had a print-cutter's knife, but found а 
cheap pocket knife better. The blade was snapped off at 
about } inch from the end with a pair of pliers, and when blunt 
a fresh and sharp edge can usually be procured by snapping 
off about another } inch with the pliers. As I have never 
seen these ideas in actual print—at least that with regard to 
the 3-ply wood—I thought perhaps you might possibly circulate 
them amongst a wide area of photographers at some time, for 
anyone annoyed with the blunting experience of glass would, I 
feel sure, soon adopt the idea if once tried.— Yours, etc., 

Mossend. D. INNES RUSSELL. 
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A PRINTING PROCESS FOR 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
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it had to be handled in subdued light. The paper took about 
as long to print as P.O.P. 
image was obtained. 


On exposure an extremely faint 
His development formula was— 


saturated solution of sodium sulphite ..... 1 oz. 
P ve. du dor a d A б ³ •-mFʃ½¾¶,. rues ) oz. 
Ammonio-silver nitrate то per cent. ...... 2 drops. 
Gum atabie salutiolk.. 2d eas (oe a about т drm. 
Hydroquinone solution .............. 3 to 5 drops. 
The hydroquinone solution consisted of— 

For ТГ УГ ЕГ СК DES 30 gr. 
Potassium or sodium metabisulphite ...... I$ gr. 
Water ОВОШЕ So bean cto kad AA I OZ. 


There were obtained first yellowish, then reddish, and then 
purple tones, and one might even, if the conditions permitted, 
go onto black tones. Development was rather a lengthy process, 
the sulphite having a strong retarding action, but Mr. Thomas 
claimed that with this method the paper could be sensitised, 
dried, exposed, developed, and got in the frame or mounted 
on the card in well under an hour. After development the 
print was washed perfunctorily in two or three changes of 
water, and dried, 1f need be, in front of the fire. The results 
were pleasing, and the lecturer claimed, although a little un- 
certain about the copper element, which is a recent introduc- 
tion, a fair permanence. It was especially interesting to find 
no deposit on the dishes. 


Club 


The Camera 
Thursday, March 
give a concert of chamber music. 
will be one of paintings, illustrative of Moods of Nature, bv 
F. C. Tilney. 


(17, 
Mr. 


John 
F. 


Street, Adelphi, W.C.)—On 
Bernard Smith and friends will 
The next house exhibition 
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Royal Photographic Society (35, Russell Square, М.С.) — 
On Tuesday, February 29, Mr. Н. Hardwick will give a lecture 
entitled What I Saw in the Wye Valley," illustrated with 
Paget plates in natural colours. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey. In addition to 
the usual quarterly dividends of 1} per cent. (being at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Preferred 
Stock, and of 2} per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum) upon the outstanding Common Stock, payable on 
April 1, the directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New 
Jersey have declared an extra dividend of 2} per cent. upon 
the Common Stock, all payable on April 1 to stockholders of 
record on March 4. 


War on German Trade.—With a view to stimulating British 
trade with Russia, and to divert to British firms the enormous 
trade hitherto existing between Russia and Germany, a direc- 
tory of British manufacturers for Russian trade has been pub- 
lished. It is edited by R. A. Lenski, and printed in the Russian 
language for circulation in Russia. The book contains nearly 
400 pages, with trade headings in Russian and English, and 
includes a brief supplement in English entitled '' Sidelights 
on Russia," also notes on the chief cities and towns of Russia 
and their characteristics. The price of the Directory is 5s., 
and it is issued by the Russo-British Trade Exchange, Ltd., 
16, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ST. PAUL’S, FROM HUNGERFORD BRIDGE. 


BY 
J. H. ANDERSON. 


From the Exhibition of Oil- 
transfer Prints by Mr. Ander- 
son, now open at the Camera 
Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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AT PLAY. BY ERNEST TAYLOR. 
The original, a bromide print (9 x 103), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE HILLSIDE. 


BY 
А. R. F. EVERSHED. 
The original of this picture 


was exhibited at the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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A WINDMILL. BY J. Н. ANDERSON. 
From the Exhibition of Oil-transfer Prints by Mr. Anderson, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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"T HE two little pictures on this page 
will readily be seen to have at 
least one feature in common, viz., the 
use of a building as background, with 
hgures in the nearer portions of the 
scene. So much hand-camera work is 
done in streets, squares, and other places 
where buildings constitute a feature of 
the picture, that the subject calls for 
careful attention along general lines. 

The fundamental consideration is in- 
volved in our answer to this question : 
do the buildings or do the figures con- 
stitute the principal theme or subject 
of interest ? If we attempt to give 
equal importance to both, we are courting 
failure. They will compete with each 
other, and our interest in either will 
quickly evaporate. 

In the two prints herewith repro- 
duced we see fair examples of first one 
and then the other element predomi- 
nating. Thus in A, presumably, our chief 
attention is invited to the figures, while 
in B the building is the part of out- 
standing interest. In this latter case, 
with the exception of the nearest boy 
on our right, who appears to be falling 
sideways into view, we find the figures 
of little or no interest or importance. 
Excepting for this acrobatic youth, they 
may be tacitly accepted as quite insigni- 
ficant parts of the scene, but perhaps 
serving the purpose of suggesting scale 
or size. Moreover, a large dwelling like 
this is rather apt to strike a note of 
sadness or desertion if one sees no sug- 
gestion of life at all. 

In example A, however, the case is 
somewhat different. The figures com- 
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A.—THE BAND. 
From the Beginners’ Competition, 


By Edgar France. 


with the same class of subject. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


posing the passing military band are 
inclined to confuse rather than attract 
or please the eye. They аге considerable 
in number, they are in the original print 
(2 by 2) small in actual size, and their 
uniforms, instruments, and so forth 
divide the picture up into a rather eye- 
irritating tangle of small light and dark 
patches. The house background part of 


the scene is likewise cut up into window 
course we 


patches, chimneys, etc. Of 


skill in 
result. 

Then again, all backgrounds- buildings 
or anything else- —which by their intrinsic 
features are inclined to force themselves 
into undue notice may often be advan- 
tageously subdued by putting this part 
of the picture into slightly less sharp 
focus than the more engaging portions of 
the subject. 

It will be readily seen that in fig. А 


order to ensure a successful 


B.— Aston HALL. 


By J. B. Law, Jnr. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


quite appreciate the fact that in not a 
few instances the photographer has to 
do what he can, not what he would like. 
But at other times there is often open 
to us a choice of different positions, etc. 
At the moment our chief aim is to offer 
a hint or two for those occasions when 
some choice is open, so that the worker 
may have some general idea as to what 
he should look out for. 

Presuming the figures are to strike 
the dominant note, then a// other parts 
may advantageously be subdued in all 
ways. For instance, a choice of view- 
point may enable us to select one where 
the background—be it what it may- 
is less marked in the matter of light 
and shade contrast. Again, in certain 
positions our background may be advan- 
tageously dark where the figures are 
generally light, or helpfully more or 
less light in the case of dark figures. 
But such contrasts, if very strongly 
marked, may be avoided by beginners, 
as all such strong-contrast subjects call 
for both experience and manipulative 
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the nearest figure (bandmaster) seems 
extra big and tall as compared with the 
other figures. Doubtless this is a result 
of his being nearer the camera than 
was quite desirable. In this print also 
we may notice how the house facing us 
at the street corner seems to project its 
angle forward, the result of what we may 
call an angle-facing view. Now it is 
curious to notice that in fig. B we get 
just the opposite effect. Here we may 
say that we have a nearly full-face view 
of the building. Had the worker taken 
his position a little more to the right, 
and so got a rather more oblique view, 
it would doubtless have been more varied 
and pleasing. 

Technically regarded, both these prints 
indicate negatives which have been cut 
rather too fine in the matter of exposure. 
In print B the lack of tonal gradation 
at the lower end of the scale is forced 
upon one's notice in the dark grass, 
trees, figures, etc. In print A the high 
lights are flat, and point to the negative 


having been over-developed, 
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HOW TO [MAKE А SILENT-WORKING 
SHUTTER. 


HE amateur photographer is fre- 

quently called upon to portray 
the visitors, friends, babies, and fashions 
which are introduced to the household. 
In answering these calls he may often 
find that the click of the shutter or the 
movement of the hand, when removing 
the cap for exposing the plate, causes 
the model to move, with disastrous 
results to the negative. For work of 
this kind, a silent-working shutter is a 
great advantage, and many subjects 
may be attempted which would be 
rather difficult to tackle with a noisy 
shutter or the too obvious lens cap. 

The shutter most easy to construct, 
coupled with noiseless working, is the 
old-fashioned flap shutter of the wet- 
plate worker. Many professionals, even 
in these advanced times, use this type 
of shutter fixed behind the lens on the 
inside of the camera. In the compact 
field cameras favoured by the amateur 
it is impossible to fix the shutter in this 
position, and so it must be put on the 
front of the lens. The remedy now 
appears to be as bad as the disease, with 
the flap rising and bowing distractingly 
to every model it meets. Fortunately 
this can be hidden to a great extent if 
a square tunnel of cardboard, as deep 
as the flap is long, is built round the 
shutter. 

To ‘construct a shutter of this kind 
does not call for any great degree of 
skill, and it may be built up of cigar-box 
wood and cardboard strengthened with 
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linen. The shutter to be described in 
this article was made for use on a 9 in. 
focus half-plate lens, and any variation 
desired in the measurements given must 
be altered proportionately throughout. 
Obtain two pieces of } in. wood about 
3 in. square, and smooth up the surfaces 
with glass paper. Set out on one of the 
pieces a rectangle 21 in. by 2} in., draw 
diagonals, and describe a circle the 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


on the 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


diameter of the lens, which in this case 
was Ij in. using the point where the 
diagonal lines cross as the centre. Coat 
the reverse side with glue, and stick to 
the other piece of wood already pre- 
pared, putting the grain of each piece 
of wood at right angles to prevent warp- 


ing. Four short screws placed between 
circle and corner will hold the wood 
quite securely 


when put aside 
for the glue to 
thoroughly dry. 
The drawing 
(fig. 1) shows the 
setting out and 
position for the 
screws. 

When the glue 
is quite dry, the 
circle should be 
cut out with a 
fret-saw, or by 
boring a series 
of holes with a 
small  bradawl 
closely together 
inside 
of the circle, -and cutting away the 
wood joining the holes with a penknife 
or chisel, as part shown at A (fig. I) 
The fitting to correct size of lens hood 
may be done by a half-round file or 
rough glass-paper wrapped around a 
piece of broomstick, and finished to a 
snug fit on hood with No. oo paper. 
Cut the wood to the rectangle previously 
marked out, and square up the edges. 

Two pieces of wood, cut to the shape 
shown in fig. 2, are required for the 
sides, and 
should be glued 
and fixed with 
panel pins to 
the longest side 
of the 2} in. by 
2} in. piece of 


Ir T NU eer wood already 
„„ prepared (see 

E oe dg a), сш 
two pieces of 

N wood to the 

Jug 5 size shown in 


fig. 3, and fix 
them in the 
position B and 
C (hg. 4). The 
piece C is 
fixed about } in. below the top edge, 
and should encroach a little over the 
circular opening, and so form a_ stop 
when placing the shutter on to the 
lens hood. When these two pieces of 
wood have been fixed, it will be found 
that they project beyond the level 
of the side pieces, and must be re- 
duced. To ensure а nice flat finish 
on all four edges, a sheet of fine glass 
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paper is laid on а perfectly flat board, 
and the woodwork placed on the paper 
and moved with а rotary motion until 
the edges present an even surface. 

These four edges must be covered with 
velvet, which is best carried out bv 
sticking a strip of velvet ribbon on to 
a piece of paper with glue, and when 
dry cutting the ribbon attached to the 
paper to the thickness of the wdpd to 
which it will be stuck. The ribbon is 
fixed as shown by the hatched portion 
in fig. 4, and when the velvet is in position 
it must be put aside under gentle pressure 
for the glue to dry. 

The flap is now taken in hand, and a 
piece of thin cardboard is cut a shade 
smaller than the extreme width (D, 
fig. 4) of wooden part of shutter already 
constructed, and the other dimension 15 
equal to E in the same illustration. 
Cover the card with linen, and put 
under pressure to dry. The axis of the 
flap is at the top above the piece of 


wood marked C (fig. 4), and is made from 
a wooden knitting needle about , in. 
in diameter. Remove the knob by 
soaking in hot water to soften the glue, 
and saw centrally down the length of 
needle about 3 in., leaving a solid piece 
at one end to hold the needle together. 

Take the linen-covered cardboard, and 
slip the top end into the slit of needle, 
and glue the latter in position to come 
midway between the piece of wood C 
(fig. 4) and top of shutter, when the 
flap is laid correctly in place. When 
this is done, the flap will not be in con- 
tact with the velvet-covered edges of 
the framework, and a half-round groove 
must be made in the frame, as shown 
by dotted lines at F (fig. 5). 

In the centre of two pieces of card- 
board, 4 in. square, make two holes in 
which the knitting needle will move 
freely without shake. Slip one on each 
end of knitting needle fixed to the flap, 
and place the flap in correct position on 
framework. Glue the cardboard squares. 
to the framework, as shown in fig. 6, 
replace knob on the slit end of needle, 
and the shutter proper is complete. 

To make the movement of the flap 
as unobtrusive as possible, a tunnel of 
cardboard is built round the shutter, as 
suggested at the beginning of this article. 
Four pieces of cardboard 2} in. wide by 
21 in. long should be glued to the four 
sides of the shutter, as if forming a box, 
of which the shutter is the bottom. 
Cover the cardboard surround with linen, 
turning the ends under neatly, and when 
quite dry give a coating inside and out 
of dead black. H. C. I. 
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(New Series. 61.) PERFECT AND OTHER NEGATIVES. 


E have dealt with 
the various require- 
ments in lenses 
and cameras, and 
we must now turn 
to the ways in 
which such appara- 
tus may be used, 
but before giving 
any , consideration 
to the exposure of 
plates and films, we 
shall do well to 
learn the meaning 

of such expressions as under-exposure, 

correct, or normal, exposure, full 
exposure, and over-exposure. his 
we may do to some extent by a de- 
scription of the term and jts use, but 
we shall be helped in the understand- 
ing of the terms by actual examples. 

The illustrations given this week show 

the appearance of negatives and the 

prints made from them, as far as it 
is possible to do this by means of half- 
tone blocks on ordinary printing paper. 

Let us take any of the cameras 
which we described last week, the only 

requisites being that we can get a 

sharply focussed image oí this com- 

paratively near cottage, 
and that we can vary 
our exposure as may 
be required. Аз we 
want to produce over- 
exposure we shall need 
some support for the 
camera, but we may 
either fix it to a tripod 
stand or set it on this 
old chopping block, 
where it will be quite 
steady for an exposure 
of as many seconds as 
we shall need to give. 
We have already seen 
that the camera ex- 
cludes all light from the 
plate or film, except 
that passing through 
the lens, and the light passing through 
the lens can be stopped by closing 

the instantaneous shutter or b 

placing the cap on the lens. That 

is, after we have focussed our image 
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оп the ground glass we close the lens, 
put the plate into position, and are 
then ready to allow light to pass 
through the lens for the proper time, 
that is, to make the exposure. If we 
are using a scale focussing camera we 
have the plate or film in position all 
the time, and keep the shutter closed, 
doing the focussing by means of the 
scale. 

Now everyone who takes photo- 
graphs with a serious aim is faced with 
the problem, “ How long exposure 
shall I give? Having a snapshot 
camera does not by any means solve 
the problem, because a snapshot may 
be a thirtieth, or a tenth, or a quarter 
of a second, or some other fraction. 
Some cameras are adjusted to give one 
exposure only, which will be about 
right for a good percentage of subjects 
attempted, but '' serious aim means 
an effort to get every exposure correct, 
and this means a variable shutter and 
a calculation of what the correct 
exposure will be. 

How to make such a calculation is 
a matter we shall leave for another 
lesson. To-day we want to explain 
the effects which will be obtained if 
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Fig. 1. 


our exposure is wrong, that is, if we 
leave the lens open for too short a 
time or for too long a time. For- 
tunately for all photographers, extreme 
accuracy is not essential. Modern 
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plates and films possess to a large 
extent a quality which is called 
latitude, which really means that 
if we give a little more or a little less 
than the exactly correct exposure 
we shall still get quite a good negative. 
But we must still take care, or our error 
will be more than the little bit which 
doesn't matter. 

To-day you must take our word for 
it that the correct exposure for this 
subject is 1 second with the light as. 
it is, and the stop and plate we are 
using. We shall expose four plates, 
giving exposures as follows :— 

I-30th of a second—under-ex- 
posure. 

I second—correct or normal ex- 
posure. 

3 seconds—full exposure. 

50 seconds—over-exposure. 

All these four plates will be 
developed in the same strength of 
developer for the same length of time, 
fixed, washed, dried, and printed. 

Now let us look at the resuits. 
Fig. 2 is our correctly exposed plate. 
What are its characteristics? The 
shadows are almost, but not quite, 
clear glass. If the negative—when 


Fig. la. 


dry, of course—is laid down on a sheet 
of white paper it will be seen that a 
very slight veil or grey tone exists 
over the shadows. It is usually easier 
to judge the quality of the shadows 
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in this way than by holding the plate 
up toa strong light and looking through 
it (that is, examining it by transmitted 
light). The high lights, that is, the 
sky and the front of the 
cottage wall, are not 
very opaque. If the 
negative is laid down on 
the words, ''Notes for 
Novices,” at the head of 
this lesson, the deposit 
in the high lights should 
be strong enough to 
obliterate the black 
type, but this should be 
legible through every 
other portion of the 
negative. Such a nega- 
tive would be about 
right for giving a good 
bright bromide print. 
Fig. 2а is the bromide 
print from this negative, 
and will be recognised as 
a good straight print. The highest 
lights are practically white paper on 
the print, and the deepest shadows 
show detail and gradation. 


Fig. 3. 


We must now look at fig. 3, which 


shows no clear glass at all. The 
increased exposure has given an 
increase of deposit to 
every tone in the pic- 
ture, but the various 
tones are still in their 
proper relation to each 
other. As we start with 
a considerable deposit 
in the deepest shadow 
(nstead of having 
almost clear glass as in 
fig. 2) we have the half 
tones and the high 
lights much thicker 
also, and so sucha nega- 
tive laid down on the 
black type, as above, 
would obscure the type 
almost completely. But 
although the negative 
looks very different 
from fig. 2, that is, looks thick and 
heavy, it will give a good print, as we 
пау see from fig. 3a, which is indis- 


tinguishable from fig. 2a. The printing 


time will naturally be a little longer, but 


that is seldom a very serious matter. 
Thus we see that if we do not exceed 


Fig. 2. 


our normal exposure by more than 
two or three times our final result 
will be all right, thanks to the latitude 
of our plate. 


Fig. 3a. 


If we next turn to fig. 1 we shall be 


able to note the effects of under- 


exposure. 


Fig. 4. 


clear glass in this case, and even the 
sky is so thin (that is, the deposit is 
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be easily read through it when the 
negative is laid film side down on the 
type. This negative may look fairly 


nice in the reproduction, because under- 


Fig. 2a. 


exposed negatives often do reproduce 
rather better than do fully exposed 
ones. But the print, fig. la, will 
effectively dispel any illusions as to its 
printing quality. Notice 
how the tones are even, 
except the high lights, 
which are a dull grey, 
the shadows showing 
no detail, and gradation 
being almost absent. 
Fig. 4 is also dull and 
grey, or. "iy" as 
many people would de- 
scribe it. It lacks con- 
trast, is fiat and insipid. 
This lack of contrast in 
the negative makes it 
impossible to get good 
deep shadows unless we 
print the picture so 


heavily that all the 
lights are very much 
greyed over. Оп the 


other hand, if we print to get the 
lights right, the shadows are weak. 
Thus, while under-exposure will give 
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Fig. 4a. 
us feeble results with no shadow 
detail, over-exposure gives similar 


so slight) that the printed words may effect but with shadow detail. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Nature Photographie Society. 

The annual meeting of the Nature Photographic 
Society, held at the Food Reform Restaurant, 2, 
Furnival Street, London, on a recent Saturdav, 
was only thinly attended, vet one could scarcely 
expect it otherwise, for many members are engaged 
on active service or war work in various directions, 
and members living at a distance have no help or 
sympathy from the railways. It was, however, 
particularly gratifying to find that the year had 
produced many blessings, among which a good finan- 


cial report figured with a substantial bank balance 
of nearly twenty pounds. Mr. E. J. Bedford occupied 


the chair, and the council's report and the excellent 
balance sheet referred to were read and adopted 
with acclamation. The officers were re-elected for 
another year, with the addition of Mr. Carl Edwards, 
the founder of the society, added to the office of vice- 
president, and Mr. W. H. Pratt, Mr. Duckworth, 
Mr. Stanley Crook, Mr. P. Clark, Mr. T. M. Blackman 
as members of the council. A new competition will 
shortly be announced for the Martin Duncan cup, 
which, it is hoped, will add to the interest of the 
society. Business over, the members thoroughly 
enjoyed a number of beautiful stereoscopic views, 
lantern slides, and prints, which were brought for 
exhibition, whilst the good fare of the F. R. R. added 
to the geniality of the company present. 


What Antony Guest Said. 

My readers will remember I have on two or three 
occasions drawn attention to societies who in build- 
ing their syllabus have been guided by a continuity 
of subject, or the kindred interest of one subject 
with another—a kind of follow-on syllabus. On 

ages 17 and 18 of Photograms for the Year 1915 T 
Mr. Antony Guest writes, One can imagine a novice 
at the Salon, etc.," and then further on adding,“ Yet 
I wonder how many camera clubs have adopted any 
systematic means of cultivating these qualities in 
the contributions of their annual shows." The 
Exeter Camera Club is one of the clubs which have 
given much thought to this matter, and only last 
November, after freely discussing the subject, arranged 
with a well-known exhibitor to give a series of fort- 
nightly lectures on the lines suggested by Mr. Antony 
Guest. The series ran something like this: Selection 
of subject, negative making, landscape photography, 
printing process, flower photography, still life, carbon 
printing, architectural and street photography, 
bromide enlarging, woodland photography, platino- 
type printing, marine photography, mounting, etc. 


Education for the Beautiful. 


I have been in communication with Mr. Fredk. 
G. Tutton, the hon. sec. of the Exeter Camera Club, 
on the subject of the education for the beautiful, 
and he tells me that as,a result of this policy they 
had several new members, and he advocates its 
general adoption by clubs, thus catering for the 
younger members. He says, “ If only clubs would 
do as suggested they would have an increase of mem- 
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bership, larger entries, and a better paying exhiti- 
tion. At Exeter we are doing our best to bring the 
camera club up to its former high level, or perhaps 
surpass it, and, of course, we are told we should 
retrench : but how many, I wonder,” adds Mr. Tutton, 
'" would look upon this as an education which is 
above all things an education for the beautiful? '' 
Incidentally to the subject under review, may 
remind societies that the recently issued '' Photo 
grams of the Year" is the societies' index to the 
year's progress, and whilst it is not anticipated every 
member will have a copy for himself (although strictly 
he should), it is confidently hoped every society will 
possess at least one copy for the general information 
of its membership ? 


Carbon for Pictures. 


Mr. F. W. Jackson recently demonstrated carbon at 
the Hampshire House club. After prefacing his 
remarks with the genesis and evolution of the process, 
he gave a few clear-cut points, the result of his per- 
sonal experience of the manipulations. It is a beauti- 
ful process, and if care is used a simple one, yet how 
many funk at the very mention of carbon? Mr. 


. F. W. Jackson advised the use of a meter as a guide 


to the time of exposure in the printing of the tissue. 
As to which meter he recommends, however, the 
report is silent. Perhaps he is like a friend of mine, 
who had about ten different kinds, and who, when 
asked which he preferred, said he did not know. 
They are, as indicated by Mr. Jackson, a guide, but 
not a slave. A good strong light or a weak, dull 
light are equally important factors on the resulting 
print, as Mr. Jackson would no doubt agree. He 
advised workers to keep the prints completely im- 
mersed during development, instead of laying them 
on a slope and pouring the warm water over them. 
A certain amount of control could be obtained by 
the use of a pad of cotton wool, or a very fine brush, 
being operated below the surface of the liquid ; but 
great care was necessary to avoid abrading the sup- 
port. Mr. Jackson also showed how to spot, retouch, 
and strengthen, when necessary, by the use of dis- 
solved pigment from tissue, applied by а brush or 
other convenient vehicle. This perfectly matches 
the tint of the picture, and when dry is invisible. 


Some Further Notes on the West. 


A week ago I gave some particulars of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Exhibition, which is, by the 
way, the premier society of the west. Generally 
the exhibition confirms the position of some of the 
better known workers, and reveals one or two pro- 
mising novices. Dan Dunlop judged, and he awarded 
the championship to ''Herring Boats," by William 
Milroy, a low-toned picture with convincing per- 
spective. Chas. A. Allen, who gains a plaque and 
honourable mention, confirms previous good opinions, 


all his work displays quality and intention. R. 


Brooman White is plaqued for ‘‘ Street Scene, San 
Remo,” notable for its realistic treatment of sunshine. 
In the novice class both plaques are gained by George 
McPhee , who also gains one of the two awarded in 


the outings and city class. Mr. McPhee in his work 
gives promise of being better known at an early date ; 
he has the seeing eve, and has evidently been im- 
pressed by the charm of city life and its atmosphere, 
which impression he conveys very capably in his 
pictures, Robert Ure, with a new view of Glasgow 
Cathedral, gains the other plaque in the city class: 
his picture betrays the Ure manner with its incisive 
appeal. The lantern slide plaques are gained bv 
John Н. A. McIntyre and T. Cardwell. 


Colour Bogeys Killed. 


A good report has reached me of the demonstra- 
tion of the Paget Colour Process, by Mr. R. Н. Beavan. 
of Chester, at the Bradford Photographic Society 
last week. After detailing the methods and mani- 
pulations of the process, he went for one or two of 
the common bogeys frequently met among the un- 
initiated in the craft of colour. The first cost, says 
he, is the same as in any other process, or thereabouts, 
and being the main cost—the plates—it is at no 
disadvantage. Next we have the working of the 
process, which is as simple as it is cheap. Then we 
come to density, and many think the colour plates 
far too dense for ordinary lighting conditions to 

netrate; but this bogey was also destroyed bv 
Mr. Beavan's slides, which are charmingly thin and 
brilliant in colour, in fact, having very little more 
density than the average black and white slide. This 
density is not sacrificed at the cost of colour corre: t- 
ness either, because the general opinion of the mein 
bers, as expressed, was that the bulk of the slides 
were quite equal to the best autochromes, which 
appears at Bradford to be the standard test of colour 
correctness. 


For Air and Space. 


Mr. T. H. B. Scott, president of the South Essex 
Camera Club, recently lecturing the Ilford Society 
on the Aims and Ideals of Landscape Photography," 
used the pictures of famous artists, from Claude to 
Constable, to show the evolution of the open-air 
school—how the East Anglians, Crome and Constable, 
finally broke away from the old traditions of quasi- 
classical buildings and brown trees, and painted 
nature as they actually saw it. A number of pictures 
by present-day photographers were also shown, 
and Mr. Scott pointed out how each man expressed 
his own individuality in his work. The lecturer 
pleaded for more truth in landscape photography, 
expressing his abhorrence for over-baked bromide 
and faked effects generally. ‘‘ Endeavour,” he said, 
“to get light and atmosphere into your pictures. 
Avoid eccentricity. Peeps through bathing machine 
wheels and horses’ legs, although origi are not 
necessarily pictures. Cultivate individuality, and 
try to see pictures in every common object. Never 
mind what your subject is; glorify it." In conclu- 
sion, he mentioned how the East Anglian School of 
5 adopting as its motto that of Crome 
and Const: le, " For air and space," was working 
with the definite idea of securing pictures of our own 
countryside. 
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Enlarging. 

I want to enlarge, from 43 by 2} to 5} by 31 with 

a 5 inch r. r. lens, etc. aan J. H. (Glasgow). 

'The first thing to observe is that these 

two sizes are not in quite the same pro- 
portion or shape, so that it is not pos- 
sible to make one fit the other exactly. 
Your enlargement will have to be 5} by 
31, or thereabouts, which is very nearly 
what you want. Now 4} to 5} is in the 
ratio of r7 to 22. The lens to print dis- 
tance will therefore be Ir + ?2 focus, 
i.e., just about 11 inches, and the lens 
to plate distance just short of 9 inches. 
These figures are only approximations, 
and you will have to make your final 
exact adjustments by inspection. 


Exposure, 
In Watkins’ Bee meter instructions the follow- 
ing subject values are given: Open landscape, 
Pb; snow, ł; and in colour-plate meter, open 
landscape, $, but snow not mentioned. In 
photographing snow scene with panchromat 
plate and screen, what would be the subject 

value, etc. ? J. H. M. В. (Longside). 

If you reckon landscape with snow as 
half the exposure of the same landscape 


without, you will not be far wrong. 


Spirit Photographs. 
Can you tell me how to produce psychic or 
spiritual photographs, what plates to use, etc. ? 
G. E. (Rhondda). 
May we, without offence, say that at 
present we greatly doubt the existence of 
any genuine spirit photograph ? We have 
seen many examples so claiming, but not 
one that could not be imitated or faked. 
The so-called spirit part in practically 
every case indicates that a brief secondary 
exposure has been given to a posing model, 
drawing, etc. We have produced quite a 
number of these ghost or spirit pictures 
along these lines—as a warning to 
people against being induced to part with 
money or exchange for some pretended 
secret process. 


Burnisher. . 
Can you please give me a few hints on how to 
use a steel burnisher ? 

C. W. (Cockfield). 

(1) The steel bar over which the print 
passes must be hot, clean, and well 
polished. It is best polished by the very 
finest emery cloth glued to a piece of 
wood (6 by 2 by r), and then worked 
lightly up and down—i.e., lengthways of 
the bar. (2) The bar part is made just 
about as hot as the hand can bear to 
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Editor, 


handle it by placing it in or on the oven. 
(3) The print perfectly dry—is surface 
polished with a bit of flannel and a mere 
touch of dry Castile soap. (4) The bar 
and rollers are adjusted so that the roller 
takes the back of the mounted print апа 
pulls it across the burnishing bar, which is 
in face contact with the print. Burnishers 
belong to the days of silver-albumen 


printing paper, a print-out. and tone 
process. We do not know if a gelatine 
print (P.O.P., bromide, or  gaslight) 


can be burnished in the same manner, as 
there would be а danger of melting the 
gelatine emulsion. 
All-round Developer 

Will you kindly give forinula for good all-round 

developer ? E. E. L. (Bristol). 

Much as we appreciate conciseness on 

the part of our querists, we should have 
been glad had you been a shade more 
explicit— e.g., telling us whether you want 
your developer for plates, negatives, and 
lantern slides, or for paper also. Pre— 
suming you mean for plates and films only, 
we give you that which we use ourselves 
very frequently. 

(A) Pyro 24 gr., potass. metabisul- 
phite 12 gr., soda sulphite 1 drm., 
water to 2 oz. 

(B) Soda sulphite 2 drm., soda car- 
bonate 3 drm., water to 8 oz. 

For a developer take т drm. of А and 
make up to т oz. with B. This is suit- 
able for normal exposures. 


Sulphide Toning. 

Would be obliged if you would tell me the 
reason why the high lights of the enclosed print 
refused to bleach. Prints thoroughly fixed and 

washed, and fresh bleaching bath used, etc. 

A F. C. D. (Transvaal). 
The case is certainly puzzling. The 
appearance of the print (flat high lights) 
suggests (I) an over-exposed negative, or 
(2) a print from which the hypo (fixing) 
had not been completely removed, and 


so reduced by a bleaching bath containing 


ferricyanide. Full development is desir- 
able before toning by this process. 
Another cause of trouble comes from using 
soda sulphide which, by lapse of time, 
has partly decomposed into hypo. This, 
again, with ferricyanide of the bleaching, 
forms a reducer and quickly eats up the 


delicate detail in the high lights. Soda 
sulphide keeps badly; hence our pre- 


ference for barium sulphide, which keeps 
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well. Of this, one can only dissolve 
about one part in 300 to 400 parts water— 
i.c., a grain or so per ounce. But this is 
quite strong enough for the purpose. 


Mottled SKY. 


Can you inform me the cause of the uneven 
density of the sky in enclosed moonlight picture 
(96 minutes, F/7, Wellington Anti-screen) ? 
Also lack of gradation in foreground, etc. ? 
O. R. S. (Westminster). 
The mottling effect is in all probability 
due to your not having rocked the develop- 
ing dish quite often enough. We should 
say that you probably would have got a 
better suggestion of moonlight effect 
had you not carried development of the 
negative quite so far. There is here 
rather too much suggestion of daylight 
(dawn or sunset). Most night-exposed 
negatives are over-developed. А less 
developed negative-—giving a softer con- 
trast print—would have, at the same 
time, given more gradation in the darker 
parts. Long exposure also would have 
given more detail and gradation. but 
too much light in the shadows destroys 
the moonlight effect. 


Green Toning. 
I wish to tone a print sepia and green. Could 
vou give formula of varnish to paint on опе hall 
while I tone the other half, and then wash ull 


with methylated spirit or something similar? | 
suppose you could not supply me with green toner. 
P. W. PL (Old. Brompton). 


Pure rubber 2 gr., dissolved in benzole 
г oz., gives a solution which can be locally 
applied with a brush, and acts as à water 
proof varnish. When it has served its 
purpose it can be rubbed off with the 
finger tip or removed by freely wetting 
with benzole. The following are our own 
methods for producing green toning. 
First method: A. Water 2 oz., potass. 
ferricyanide 50 gr. Add a few drops of 
ammonia, i.e., just enough only to make 
the mixture smell of it slightly. Bleach 
the print in this. Wash it for ten to 
fifteen minutes, then tone in B: Water 
2 oz., vanadium chloride 2 gr., ferric 
chloride (iron perchloride) 2 gr. this 
gives a blue-green, which turcs less blue 
more green by washing. Second (com— 
bined) method : C. Water т} oz., vana- 
dium chloride 2 gr., ferric chloride 2 gr., 
oxalic acid 25 gr. D. Dissolve 2 gr. 
potass. ferricyanide (separately) in 2 drm. 
water, and add this D solution to C. 
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Vocalised Light. 


Of the singing arc we have often heard, but a copy of the 
New York Fun which happens to have come my way contains 
a note upon an invention destined to eclipse everything in this 
line which has gone before. The latest scientific marvel which 
the American luminary has discovered is in the shape of a light 
that talks. It is a wonderful electric bulb '' from whose tongue 
of fire issue forth waves of sound to smite the ear, as well as waves 
of light to flood the eye." I do not see why such an invention 
is inherently impossible. Everybody who has a smattering of 
science knows that light and sound are the same sort of ethereal 
vibration—whatever that may be—differing only in their rate 
of frequency; and there seems no reason why two or more 
(different rates of frequency should not be combined in a single 
source, so that the delicate electric filaments might also act as 
vocal chords, and the flaming arc as a resounding larynx. Given 
anything of this sort, and the street-corner orator, the country 
showman, and the attendant outside the picture palace will 
find their occupations gone. 


The Talkative Lamp. 


LE when the lights are turned up again, they are gomg fo 
howl, and shriek, and boom, and yell, and gibber, their candle 
power being a measure of their lung power, we are in for some- 
thing. Fancy the theatrical ares announcing blatantly that 
gallery and stalls are full; and the sprinkle of glowing bulbs 
outside the cinema houses uniting in a cherus of praise of Charlie 
Chaplin, The mercury vapour lamps outside the Tube stations 
would doubtless give utterance to a sepulchral note befitting 
the Underground, but the street lamps would be quite cheerful, 
twittering out the names of the streets, while the lamp in your 
own entrance hall might be trained to the dulcet notes of 
" Home, Sweet Home," and your richly shaded dining-room 
chandelier might revive the conversation when it tended to 
flag. For anything we know, the sun of our own special devotion 
may be shouting a martial lay as he strides through the heavens, 
and the moon be humming a pensive lullaby, the notes of which 
we are unhappily too far away to catch. Modern invention 
may even yet catch up with the old-time poets who wrote of 
the music of the spheres. 


МУЛТ 
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Soliloquies by Ruby. 


To the photographer the possibility of having vocal light 
is certainly of interest. His ruby lamp may yet interrupt 
his dark-room soliloquies with an engaging conversation ; and 
even while he is exposing his gaslight paper the gas mantle 
may strike up an argument on the respective merits of that 
and of P O.P. The magnesium ribbon would say something 
sharp and shrill and in a great hurry while we were making 
a flashlight exposure. It almost makes us repentant when we 
remember how, working in days of yore with an oil lamp, we 
said things to it on account of the horrible smells it created. 
There can now be no doubt as to what the oil lamp was doing. 
Its rate of vibration was partially altering, and it got so far as 
to appeal to the olfactory apparatus as well as to the eye. Had 
we allowed it to proceed it would have got itself down to the 
requisite pitch at which to speak to us. And we nipped its 
friendly openings in the wick. Poor oil lamp! Handkerchiefs, 
please ! 


A '' Gastly " Subject. 


This subject of illuminants reminds me of a daring photo- 
grapher who, lately, tiring of Saturday afternoon excursions 
to such worked-out places as Flashing River and Linnet Wood 
and Umbrageous Hill, decided that life must surely be fuller 
of adventure than these haunts suggested, and accordingly 
took himself and his camera around the local gasworks. He 
told us that as a test for correct exposure, satisfactory view- 
point, attention to detail, and other technical matters, a gas- 
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works was first class ; and that it had in addition 
the indefinable lure of something fiery and pesti- 
lential, and Dantesque. His exploits in this 
pictorial environment were so delightful to him 
that I have worked his glorification of them into the form of 
a ballade. Here it is : 


I've pictured where the daisies star, 
Where grow the beeches tall, 
lve pictured by the harbour bar, 
And by the garden wall, 
Гуе pictured in the park and mall, 
And on the dank morass ; 
But oh! the finest place of all 
Is where thev make the gas. 


What can compare with coke and tar 
To hold the lens in thrall ? 

The dust and cinders, ash and char 
Pictorially call; 
I've pictured by the waterfall, 

And on the mountain pass, 
But oh! the finest place of all 

Is where they make the gas. 


There, where the pipes and engines are, 
Where by retorts I crawl, 
By boilers perpendicular, 
Where sulphurous fumes appal, 
I get such great artistic haul, 
Such rare effects amass, 
I say the finest place of all 
Is where they make the gas. 


Where’er my tripod legs may sprawl, 
In search of line and mass, 

For me the finest place of all 
Is where thev make the gas. 


His Only Fear. 


The only regret of this gentleman who took his camera to 
explore the gasworks was that, unfortunately, there is as yet 
no way of reproducing the subtler odours photographically. 
That is a thing for the future. Why should not odours be im- 
parted to photographic prints in exactly the same way as tones ? 
But one could imagine the odours from his views of the interior 
of the retort house and the depths of the tar well; I believe that 
he even punctured a hole in the iron plates of the great gas- 
holder in order to get a view of the interior, never before taken. 
He told us that he was choked, and tarred, and within a milli- 
metre of being blown to bits, but his only fear was that thc 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia might have а 
deleterious effect on the photographic emulsion. There spoke 
the photographic hero. 


A Fair Offer. 


There was a sound of high revelry in the sanctum sanctorum 
the other. day, and when I went in to have a humble share in 
the merriment, the editor tossed a letter over to me. It was 
from a gentleman who had noticed with pain and regret the 
absence of anything humorous in this journal, and volunteered 
to supply a page bubbling and squeaking with humour every 
week. That's one on vou, Magpie,” said the editor. At this 
take-down I cried until I laughed. I became miserable and 
heart-broken until I exploded into chuckles and convulsions. 
For seven years and more I have been endeavouring to start 
à spasm or two in these weekly notes, and it is evident I have 
not got them on the way yet. Some men have had an oppor- 
tunity of reading their own obituary notice, but I have had 
more than this. When I read that letter I had the odd sensation 
that I had been still-born. Like your jokes, said the editor. 


V RON Jl. "АА WP, 
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MARCH WINDS. BY JAMES F. С. SELTMAN. 
The original, a bromide print (7% x 41), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Numbers of readers have written us expressing their 
pleasure at the prospect of our publishing the Empire 
Number again this year. THE A. P. 
THE FORTHCOMING Special Numbers have always been 
EMPIRE NUMBER. held in such high esteem by our 
readers that we invariably find a 
large number of extra copies are ordered by regular 
readers, either for sending abroad to friends interested 
in photography, or for the pictures, which are cut out 
and framed. We hope that this year all our readers 
will, in view of the restriction on paper imports and the 
cutting down of supplies to newsagents, place their 
orders both for their own and for extra copies as early 
as possible. The date of the Empire Number will be 
March 20, and in addition to an increased number of 
pages of literary matter and pictures, several new 
teatures will make their appearance which will appeal to 
a still greater circle of readers than in the past. Our 
friends in the trade should note that we are making 
arrangements to refer to the British manufacturers as 
much as possible, for the benefit of Colonial and foreign 
readers, їп this issue; and as a large number of extra 
copies will be posted direct to the Colonies, the value of 
the number will be greatly enhanced. There will be no 
increase in price. 
o 8 ө 
The next exhibition arranged for the A. P. Little 
Gallery, and one that will, we feel sure, appeal to a vast 
number of readers of this 
THE NEXT А. P. LITTLE paper, will consist of prize- 
GALLERY EXHIBITION. winning pictures from THE 
A. P. competitions of the past 
year or two. We have been asked repeatedly to have 
an exhibition of these prize-winning prints, and we have 
decided not only to hold the exhibition asked for, but 
to make it an annual fixture. The high quality of the 
pictures submitted every week in THE A. P. Weekly 
Competition fully justifies this decision, and we do not 
think that the visitors will have any cause to grumble at 
the excellence and variety of the pictures that will be 
on view. It has been a remarkable thing that THE A. P. 
competitions have shown practically no falling off in 
quantity since the war started, while the quality has 
frequently reached an even higher standard than in the 
past. The exhibition will open on Wednesday, March 8, 
and we can promise all readers who visit the show a 
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very interesting collection of work for their inspection. 
The A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C., will be 
open daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays, 10 to 1); 
admission free. 
e ð Ө 
The regeneration of spent hydroquinone developer 
would hardly be an economical process for the amateur 
or even for the professional photo- 
THE RECOVERY OF grapher, but Mr. J. L. Lizius, who 
RESIDUES. has applied а singularly ingenious 
mind to this and similar problems in 
the direction of the recovery of residues, brought for- 
ward at the Royal Photographic Society a method 
which may be of use to cinematograph firms who are 
accustomed to use large quantities of hydroquinone for 
developing purposes. It is not possible to describe the 
method in a brief space; it involves a rather complicated 
arrangement of apparatus, and depends upon the action 
of sulpho-dioxide, which passes into the spent deve- 
loper so that gradually the oxidised products from 
hydroquinone сап be reconyerted into hydroquinone 
itself. Mr. Lizius has also devoted himself to the re- 
covery of silver from the photographic plates, but, 
seeing that the weight of actual silver on a 33 by 2$ 
plate is 0.066 gram, and that it would require 300 
quarter-plates to furnish one ounce of silver, the pro- 
position does not appear very remunerative. The 
amount of silver in a negative averages from about one- 
quarter to one-eighth of the original silver on the plate. 


ооо 

So delighted were the members of the London Camera 
Club with the pictures shown at a Snapshots from 
Home" evening at the 
Club that, by request, the 
whole of them were passed 
through the lantern twice. Mr. W. C. Thorn stated 
that 65,coo applications had been received from the 
men at the front, 400 of them from prisoners in Ger- 
many. No fewer than 250 local secretaries were now at 
work in the interests of the League, and something like 
10,000 amateur photographers had been enrolled as 
members and workers. Australia had taken up the 
work, and there were hopes that Canada also would 
shortly “key in" with the movement. The majority of 
the applications were, of course, for relatives, but 
prospective relatives also accounted for a goodly share; 
presumably it was of a prospective relative that the 
soldier was thinking who asked for a portrait of his 
"fiasco"! Among other things shown in the lantern 
was a very warm letter of appreciation from General 
Baden-Powell. 


“© SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME.” 


e Q e 
А photographic lecturer the other evening confessed 
himself unable to say what colour was meant by 
"sepia." He had seen sepias, he 
said, ranging from muddy colour to 
grey. Most people have an idea that 
sepia is brown, and that this 15 what is meant when 
sepia tones are spoken of in connection with printing 
processes. The original sepia, of course, is black, being 
a pigment produced from an ink secreted by the cuttle- 
fish. There is also a Roman sepia, which has a yellow 
tone, and a warm sepia, which has a red. But sepia, 
although not limited to a definite shade, will always 
stand to pictorial photographers for a peculiarly rich 
and pleasing surface, and they will echo the author of 
“The Light that Failed," when he says of sepia, ‘‘’tis a 

sweet material to work with," 


WHAT 18 SEPIA? 
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М a recent issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 

we referred at considerable length to that phase 

of photography which devotes itself more parti- 

cularly to the unsophisticated record of objects 
of antiquarian and historical interest. The camera 
and lens of normal angle are ideal instruments for 
obtaining graphic records of districts and buildings 
liable to the inroads of time and other destroyers of con- 
crete things, and at the present time the employment of 
photography in this direction offers an outlet for the 
superfluous energy of those photographers who are 
anxious and keen to use their cameras, and as a relief 
from the ceaseless round of wartime anxieties. At the 
same time there is the added satisfaction of knowing 
that in producing record and survey photographs a 
useful undertaking is being accomplished. Some 
further notes, therefore, on other applications of the 
camera in dealing with this work may prove acceptable. 

Belgium, with its devastated countryside and ruined 
towns and villages, furnishes an eloquent object-lesson 
illustrating the importance of photographic record 
work. Many an ancient building, standing a few 
months ago in all the glory of its historic associations, 
has been ruthlessly razed to the ground. The blighting 
hand of war has not been discriminative ; the humble 
cottage, charming in its simplicity, and the sacred 
edifice, dignified and magnificent, have suffered a like 
fate. We have no hesitation in believing that many of 
these buildings, tangible enough before the advance of 
the invader, now live, not in reality, but only in the 
pictorial records made of them by photographers and 
artists. 

But not alone has architecture suffered. 
scenery—the forest and meadow, the 
country lane, and the winding stream—all bear evi- 
dences of the cataclysm of war. We can predict, too, 
with very fair accuracy that when the Belgian people 
again come into their own their everyday life will not be 
as it was in the past. The manners, dress, and customs 
of the common people will have changed through con- 
tact with war’s mailed fist. Here, again, pictorial 
records of these subjects, made in times of peace, will 
have a special value from both historical and esthetic 
points of view. 


The natural 
marsh, the 


Record Work at Home. 


Now to turn to our own country. England, fortu- 
nately, has not experienced actual warfare, and her 
historic architecture does not appear to be in апу 
danger of immediate wholesale destruction. Never- 
theless, ancient buildings, especially those of the 
humbler type, are gradually disappearing from our 
countryside. They disappear either through wanton 
destruction (due in manv cases to lack of appreciation 
of the old and picturesque) or through the ravages 
of remorseless Father Time. Here and there, it is true, 
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a building may be taken under the protection of appre- 
ciative individuals, preserved, and possibly restored; but 
destruction moves more rapidly than preservation. The 
photographer possesses an unrivalled medium for pro- 
ducing practically permanent records of architectural 
subjects such as these, which, once gone, can never be. 
replaced. 
Domestic Architecture. 


At the mention of architecture we can imagine the 
reader conjuring up visions of cathedrals, parish 
churches, castles, and mansions. These erections, 
however, are in little danger of demolition, and although 
not by any means depreciating them, we would urge 
upon the amateur the importance of taking photo- 
graphs of the humbler types of architecture, which are 
liable to be destroyed at any time. Timber-framed 
cottages, water-mills, windmills, barns, and other farm 
buildings all deserve recording by means of the 
camera. Not only general views, but interiors and the 
more important details should be photographed. Record 
work of this character is a fascinating pastime; he 
who practises it finds that, incidental to the actual 
photography, a considerable amount of miscellaneous 
learning is acquired, while there is always present the 
satisfaction of knowing that the pictures taken are of 
permanent value. 


Records of Industries and Customs, 

Another branch of record work is that which aims at 
the pictorial representation of declining village indus- 
tries. Lace-working, basket-making, coopering, hurdle- 
making, and many other occupations peculiar to rural 
districts are now obsolescent, and every endeavour 
should be made to obtain records before it is too late. 
Here the photographer should not yield to the tempta- 
tion of making mere portraits or posed groups of the 
workers. Instead, his aim should be the portrayal of 
the actual methods of working, and to illustrate how 
the finished article is produced. 

An interesting series of photographs of farm life 
might be made during the course of a year, illustrating 
the various occupations peculiar to each month. Sucha 
collection would include, among numerous other sub- 
jects, the following: ploughing, carting and spreading 
manure, ditch-making and hedge-trimming, harrowing 
and rolling, sowing wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
vetches, and other crops, sheep-shearing, hay-making, 
reaping, stack-making, hop-picking, and cider-making. 

The traditional customs which still linger in some 
parts of the provinces should claim the special atten- 
tion of the record-maker. We refer to May Day and 
harvest festivals and to the various customs connected 
with Christmastide; even the sth of November celebra- 
tions should not be ignored. One has only to question 
some of the elderly country villagers to discover how 
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these customs, most of which are of remote origin, are 
rapidly dying out. The war has undoubtedly stopped 
many of those that until a few months ago survived, and 
if, in some localities, in spite of more momentous hap- 
penings, they yet live, no opportunity of recording them 
should be lost. 

Record work of an interesting kind may be accom- 
plished in the streets of our towns 2nd cities. Itinerant 
musicians and the vendors of uncommon wares would 
form suitable subjects for a somewhat unusual series 
of photographs. A few years ago the “one-man band " 
was not an infrequent visitor to many of the quiet 
streets. With a big drum strapped to his back, and 
drumsticks to his elbows, with cymbals manipulated by 
a string attached to one heel, blowing Pan pipes sup- 
ported in front of the mouth by an attachment to the 
chest, and playing an accordion (and possibly other 
instruments), such a “band ” created a great sensation, 
especially among juveniles. We have not seen or heard 
one of these accomplished musicians for some years 
now, but if any are still in the profession, their portraits 
should certainly be taken and handed down to posterity. 
The travelling china- mender, using his “home "-made 
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drill, and the “knives-to-grind " man, with his curious, 
portable treadle grindstone, may be instanced as further 
examples worthy of recording by means of photography. 

It is. hoped that sufficient has now been said to 
enable the amateur to clearly understand the purpose ot 
photographic record work; and doubtless each reader 
is able to recollect numerous subjects, existing in his 
own immediate locality, which are worthy of being 
recorded. Many counties now possess a photographic 
record society, whose object is to collect, preserve, and 
index photographs relating to the county. Many of the 
collections made under the auspices of these societies 
are stored in public libraries or other institutions, and 
are accessible (for reference purposes onlv) to the 
general public. 

Photographic record societies usually publish a code 
of rules for the guidance of their members, describing 
the kind of prints required, their sizes, whether mounted 
or unmounted, and so on. Whether, however, the 
amateur becomes a member of a society or not, he 
should always see that each photograph bears full parti- 
culars as to the object it represents and the date it was 
taken. 


* THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MARCH. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


SunJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies | sec. 

Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes. Snow 
scenes with no heavy foreground 

Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with | 
snow, open river scenery, figure studies in 
the open, light buildings, wet street scenes, | 
etc. e 

Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong | 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 

Buildings or trees occupying greater portion | 
of picture | 

Portraits or groups t taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings 

Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | 
roundings, big window, white reflector 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5:6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


baia Tati: Rapid Plate. | чал Reges леси 
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1/30 sec. 1/60 sec. | 1/80 sec. 1/100 sec. 
1/28- - >, 1/35 „. 1/B0 „ 1/60 9 
| 
| 1/8 „ م‎ =. 1/20 „ 1/25 is 
1/6 T 1/12. j TIR: 3 1/20 
1/4 » | 1/5 „ 1/6 ” | 1/8 ” 
| 
1 99 | 1/2 3? 1/3 39 | 1/4 th) 
4 secs. 2 11 Secs. s 1 п 


| secs. | 


They have been divided into groups which 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 


8 Super-Speed. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. 

Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Fxtra Special 


Rapid. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. 
Ермлкоѕ, Comet. 
Gem, Salon. 
Portrait. 

„ Salon Iso. 
It rogp,' Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 


ii Zenith. 
IurrRIAL, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 


ài Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
* Supreme. 
Brilliant. 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


& Gladiator. 
PaGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 

„ Panchromatic. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 
Speed, 
and 


Double 


Pan- 


WRATTEN, 
Instantaneous 
chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


- Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
Royal Standard 
Ortho. 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
РА Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
„ Isochromatic. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. | CLERON, Roll Film. BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
ILronp, Rapid Chromatic. Flat Film. Gem, Medium. 
y Special Rapid. EASTMAN, Rapid. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. » Empress. 
Leto, Phoenix. * Matte-Ground. Marion, Portrait. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. ENsiGN, Film. T Landscape. 
Marion, P.S. GEM, Colour-screen. Pack r, XXX. 
Instantancous. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
» Iso. Ortho. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
Mawson, Felixi. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
Ortho. B. z Sovereign. 
PAGET, XXXXX. » N.F. 93 . 
нА Special Rapid Корак, N.C. Film. Barnet, Ordinary. 
Hydra. Premo Film-pack. Criterion, Ordinary. 
Rajar, Special Rapid Lumiere, Ortho, A В, and С. " Iso. Ordinary. 


Vipex, Special Rapid. 


WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 


Speedy. 


WRATTEN, Double 


Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 


Self-screen 


CapETT, Royal Standard Rapid. 


Protessional. 
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Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


: Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 


| PactEr, Ortho. Special Rapid. 


Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Viokx, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 
BARNET, Medium. 


Epwarps, Medium. 
GEM, Universal. 

, Universal Slow. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. 


PPLICATIONS for contributions to friends’ auto- 
graph albums are pretty numerous to many photo- 
graphers, and it has occurred tome that a few remarks 

on the making of photographic contributions may possibly 
be useful at this time of the year, when so many of us are 
endeavouring to keep going in a photographic sense. 

My personal experience is that efforts of this kind are 
highly prized by their recipients. Generally these prints 
are fixed in the album so as to form an extra page, there- 
fore I always leave a decent margin all round the design 
to trim down as may be necessary. 

The most suitable prints are, I think, on platinotype 
paper, matt bromide, toned bromide on cream surface, 
and some forms of self-toning paper, particularly on the 
Cream Crayon variety. 

The illustration on this page was on matt bromide, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. | 
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By HAROLD G. GRAINGER. 


and I propose to describe the way it was made. Four 
exposures were necessary from negatives and masks to 
produce this effect. The diagram on next page will show 
too the method adopted to get the correct register. 

The quotation having been found that was considered 
suitable to accompany the photograph of the mill, the 
arrangement of the idea was pencilled out on a piece of 
paper; the print, correctly trimmed, was pasted in posi- 
tion, and the writing of the title and the verse indicated. 
In this case I felt that the writing as ordinarily shown 
was too large, so it was reduced to half the size on two 
quarter-plates, one for the title and the other for the 
verse and monogram. This monogram could be left 
out, and the space used for the signature and date of the 
contribution written on each print as required. 

The benefit derived from having a couple of negatives 
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of the writing is seen if it is desired to make up two or 
three arrangements of the design, and this is certainly 
useful. 

Preparing the Negatives for Printing.—Four pieces of 
glass, whole-plate size, were cleaned, and on one the 
negative of the mill was fastened with small pieces of 
gummed paper at the corners. 

A piece of black paper was now cut the size of the paper 
used in making the print, 8 by 5 in. In the correct posi- 
tion a space was cut the size of the print of the mill. The 
square piece cut out was trimmed the least bit smaller, 
and another piece cut exactly like it. Another piece of 
the clean glass was taken, and, the pierced mask la d 
on it, three small strips of brown paper were fastened 
down on the glass, so that the printing paper could be 
pressed up into the same corner and along the top edge 
each time. Holding the mask in position, the piece cut 


Diagram to illustrate method of using the masks and negatives, and 
ensuring perfect register in the making of the prints. 


out of it was fastened down to the glass, and the pierced 
mask being lifted off, the background to the whole subject 
was printed from this plate in due course. | 

Precisely the same thing was done on another piece 
of clean glass, and then strips of black paper were fastened 
down round the square piece of paper, and a quarter of 
an inch away from it, as on diagram. 

The pierced mask was then fixed in position on the 
negative of the mill by touches of seccotine. Pieces of 
card about the thickness of the negative, but not more, 
laid round the negative and fastened to the clear glass 
make printing easier, because of the level surface thereby 
provided for the printing paper to lie on. 

The negatives of the writing were now fastened down 
on the last piece of clear glass, and, the corner and top 
edge position having been arranged as before, all is now 
ready for printing. 

The back of the paper before exposure was marked 
with pencil to ensure the same corner being used each 
time for register. The ratio of exposures was as follows :— 
Mill, 75 sec. ; background tint, 1 sec. ; grey margin round 
the picture, I sec.; writing negative, 30 sec. 


HAVE YOU OBTAINED 
YOUR COPY OF 


* PHOTOGRAMS of the YEAR ”’ 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A CHEAP TONING AND FIXING BaTH FoR P.O.P.—It some- 
times happens that we want to finish off a rough P.O.P. print 
without any regard for permanence. If the print is only wanted 
for a few weeks it is not worth the trouble of toning it with 
gold, and, moreover, this salt is most expensive, and for the 
same reason self-toning papers do not find favour. The writer 
has for some years used a cheap and reliable toning mixture 
for prints of this class, containing no gold, and made up from 
the following formula :— ; 


HYDO 65,0065 64 вео tho qon an ROS TNE ORS 4 Oz 
„ up ЧЕРЧЕНИЕ sae Sy EO TRIER. M $ oz. 
„ солатон раљо раена 16 02 


The prints should be immersed in this solution without previous 
washing. They should be printed fairly deeply, as the solu- 
tion reduces them a good deal in depth. They will turn first 
to a dirty reddish-yellow, but after a few minutes will gradu- 
ally tone to a sepia, and then on to purple or cold black, accord- 
ing to the length to which the process is carried. The prints 
should then be washed for an hour as usual. They will be 
found to vary as regards the quality of the tone, according to 
the brand of P.O.P. employed, some being much more reliable 
in this respect than others. Of course, there is no certainty 
of permanence, but the writer has prints in his possession made 
five or six years ago on Solio paper, and toned as described 
above, which could not at any time be distinguished from the 
best toned in the“ combined " bath, and which even ‘now 
show no sign of altering. К. M. Е, 


* * * * * 


Ir is very difficult to focus an interior when the light is weak. 
By oiling the ground-glass the brilliance of the image is increased 
by about four times and much of the difficulty is removed. 
When exposure is judged by the ground-glass illumination, the 
increased brilliance must not be forgotten in making the calcu- 
lation.—The Professional Photographer. 


* * * * * 


A POWERFUL ADHESIVE.—The following adhesive will keep 
for a considerable time in good working order. It is verv 
powerful and ready for use at once, without any need for heat- 
ing or liquifying. An ounce of powdered gum arabic is first 
mixed with three times its bulk of dextrine, and the two, after 
thoroughly incorporating them, are made into a thick cream, 
with the addition of five ounces of water. When this is stirred 
smooth, half a pint more water is added, and the whole is heated 
with constant stirring by putting the vessel containing it into 
a saucepan of hot water on the stove. After heating 
for a quarter of an hour it is allowed to cool, a few drops of 
am monia are added to remove any possible acidity, and it is 
bottled off for use in wide-mouthed bottles.— Popular Photo- 


. graphy. 


* * х * * 


A Note on САР Exposures.—Many photographers, when 
making an exposure by means of a сар, are very apt to cause 
vibration of the camera, which means blurred pictures. This 
is due to the way in which the cap is taken from the lens hood. 
The best way to do this is to turn the cap on the flange half a 
turn, and then to lift it off in an upward direction. Thus in 
landscape work, for instance, the foreground gets a trifle more 
exposure than the sky, which is what we usually require. The 
cap has of late years shown a falling off in popular favour, but 
in many branches of work it is of extreme value. In architec- 
tural work, when long exposures have to be given in series, 
owing to the presence of passers-by, the cap is of greater value 
in doing away with vibration than a roller-blind shutter, as it 
тау be put on and removed without causing any movement 
to the apparatus. The necessary knack is soon obtained after 
a little practice. I ME. 
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MONG the 
many 
ways of 

controlling the 
effect of a con- 
tact print is one that most workers 
might use more frequently than they 
do—viz., by altering the distance 
between the printing frame and illuminant. To put the 
matter in a few words: A short time of printing exposure 
near the illuminant gives a somewhat less contrasty effect 
than a longer printing time at a greater distance from the 
light source. The beginner may reply that he quite 
understands that the further away from the illuminant 
the longer the printing exposure should be, but the question 
is, How much longer? The reply is that the exposure 
increases with '' the square of the printing distance." But 
what does that mean in actual practice ? We can answer 
this in two ways—both useful. First we can get at it 
by simple rule of three. For instance, a certain negative, 
we find, requires 30 seconds at 2 ft; what will it require 
at 5 ft. ? The time proportion is 2 x 2 (=4) to 5 x 5 
(225). Our rule of three is then: As 4 is to 25, so is 30 
to required time, viz., 1871, or, say, 3 min. 8 sec. 

A second easy method is the use of such a table as that 
now given :— 


Inches. Feet. 
рентаны" — 
Printing distance Kr 
Exposure ratios ce 1H) 91 16 36 | 4 | 144 | 256 | 576 | 1024 | 2304 
" 1214 916 36| 64, 144 236 576 
н c el 1X) ee 41 TO, 28 | 64 114 | 256 
" „ Гр 38 4«]o 3] 3] 46] Вер M 
* | Il | 7 | 16] SE, 64 
ө | © а 4| 9| 16 36 
" oe wo 1 | I 11 4| 7 16 
» ee ec | ї | 


The top line gives the distances between printing frame 
and illuminant ranging from 6 in. to 12 ft., i.e. 1 to 24. 
Below are relative—i.e. equivalent—times. Thus in the 
third line we see at a glance that I sec. at 6 in. is equivalent 
to 16 sec. at 2 ft. ог 576 sec. (say 9} min.) at 12 ft. 

Suppose we have been accustomed to print at 18 in. 
from the gas flame, but we want to print a thin, flat, poor- 
contrast negative so as to get as much contrast as possible. 
Suppose we can get 8 ft. from the gas flame. Look down 
the 18 in. column till you come to 1, then run the eye 
horizontally along this row of figures till you get to 28 
under 8 ft. You then see that you will have to give 28 
times as much exposure at 8 ft. as you would at 18 in. 

A warning may be needed to prevent the reader expect- 
ing too much modification by this method. As a matter 
of fact, increasing (or diminishing) distance only two or 
three times makes very little difference in the final result. 
Thus we should find not much differente between prints 
made at 1 and 3 ft.—with equivalent exposures, of course— 
but when we get to a distance factor of 5 or 6 we begin to 
get an appreciable distance. 

Another print control method which is but little known is 
quite worth bearing in mind and trying carefully. This is 
designed to give us a soft—or, at any rate, less contrasty— 
result than that obtained under what we may call normal 
circumstances. An exposure is given which, with fairly 
prolonged development, would indicate gradation of the 
high lights. But such treatment would normally give exces- 
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By ONLOOKER.“ 


sive darks in the print. To prevent this the normal de- 
veloper is poured on to the dry print and watched until the 
first visible effect—the merest indication of the beginning 
of a picture—is seen, when the developer is at once poured 
off and the print quickly dipped into water or tap-rinsed 
to remove any adhering surface developer. The print is 
now shaken to get rid of excess of surface water, and laid 
flat down on the bottom of a roomy dish, where it is 
allowed to develop by the aid of as much developer as the 
gelatine and paper may have taken up in the first instance. 
This gives a softer contrast effect than would have resulted 
had the print been treated by development in the usual 
manner. But it should be mentioned that this procedure 
not infrequently yields a print of a rather “ rusty colour; 
as does the Sterry process shortly to be mentioned. In 
both these cases, however, the rusty colour need not be 
final. We can modify it in various ways—as, for instance, 
by bleaching and redeveloping. 

The Sterry Process has not received much attention lately 
and therefore calls for mention. In this case, as in that just 
mentioned, the exposure is such that with normal develop- 
ment we should get gradation in the high lights, though this 
with a contrasty negative would give ruinously dark 
shadows. In exposing then we ignore this possible conse- 
quence, which is obviated by bathing the exposed paper 
in a very dilute solution of potass. bichromate before 
development. 

To 1 oz. water add 50 gr. of potass. bichromate and 5 
min. of liquid ammonia. Of this stock solution take 50 
to 100 minims for bromide papers and 20 to 50 minims for 
gaslight paper, and dilute to то oz. with water. In this 
bath immerse the exposed paper for two or three minutes, 
and then wash it for a half minute. Now apply your 
normal developer. Development takes place somewhat 
slower than under normal conditions, and the contrasts 
of the resulting print are lessened appreciably. 

Rusty prints are seldom satisfactory from a pictorial 
point of view. Their colour is neither near enough to 
nor far enough away from black to be acceptable. One 
way of improving them is by bleaching in: Water 1 oz., 
potass. bichromate то gr., hydrochloric acid Io minims. 
After the image is '' bleached ’’—1.e. converted into a nonde- 
script buff-yellow-orange-grey, nothing like black being 
anywhere visible—the print is washed in a gently flowing 
stream with frequent changes till quite free of any yellow 
paper stain. This may be done in diffused daylight. The 
print is then redeveloped by one’s normal developer, which 
should be of full strength, i.e. not weak or greatly diluted. 
This second development desirably should not occupy more 
than three or four minutes. Slow—1.e. prolonged— 
development is not unlikely to yield a (paper) stained 
result. Usually this treatment converts a rusty print 
into one of good black colour—if we may, for the moment, 
call black a colour. 

Local control may be exercised in quite a lot of different 
ways as regards both printing and developing and after- 
treatment. Of these, one of the simplest and best for the 
beginner to tackle, simply because he can see exactly 
what he is doing, is local development. Some years ago 
there was quite a rage for brush developing platinotype 
prints, the developer having been thickened by the 
addition of glycerine and then brushed on the print as 
the taste and fancy” of the worker might dictate. 
Naturally enough the idea was transferred to the develop— 
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ment of bromide prints. In this case we can employ either 
glycerine, or golden syrup, or syrup made by dissolving 
sugar in water, to thicken the developer to such a consis- 
tency that it does not run, and spreads negligibly slowly. 
If the developer is merely water-diluted—i.e. not thickened 
—not only is it very likely to go where it is not wanted, 
but also it is likely to yield stains. 

In general the convenient procedure is as follows: The 
first thing is to dip the exposed paper in water, and then 
drain it and lay on a stout sheet of glass, papier-maché, 
vulcanite, etc., as support; or the bottom of a roomy 
developing dish may be used. Then in order to bring out 
just enough image to tell the worker where he is, the print 
15 brushed all over with thickening agent—e.g., glycerine— 
to which only a very little developer has been added, 
and the two well mixed. This may be wiped evenly and 
thinly all over the print with a tuft of cotton wool. Then 
those parts which are to be stimulated are started with a 
brushful of half normal developer and half thickening 
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agent. This gives them a good start in the race. Then 
when it is thought they are sufficiently advanced other 
parts are brushed. The worker is wise to have at hand 
a normally developed print to act as guide and reminder 
as to where and when to start applying the developer 
to the different parts. How soon one part should follow 
another is a matter of taste, and also how it is done is also 
a matter of experience. 

Usually when dealing with a contrasty negative one 
would start with the high lights so as to reduce the usually 
over-accentuated contrasts. On the other hand the 
negative may give a picture lacking in contrast, in which 
case one would naturally buck up the shadows by giving 
them the start. . 

Exposure should be ample, but not excessive, as we want 
to minimise staining risk by prolonged contact with the 
developer. Care is required so as to avoid anything like 
contour lines by keeping the edges of the pool of developer 
on the gentle move—i.e. a kind of brush vignetting process. 
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NE of the greatest causes of trouble in the photography 

of silver plate is that caused by the extreme brightness 
of the surface. Unless the greatest care is taken, photographs 
of silver, or indeed any bright object, will exhibit a large amount 
oí halation, and instead of a clear, detailed copy of the orna- 
ment being shown, a bright flare spot is the result. Therefore 
to take good clear photographs of silver plate it is necessary 
to dull the surface in some way, so that this fault may be mini- 
mised or eliminated altogether. To do this it is customary 
to dab the silver plate all over with dough or putty. This 
answers very well, and will give very satisfactory results if 
the plate is quite plain; but if there is any filigree work, or 
if the plate is engraved or chased їп any way, this treatment 
will not do. The best plan with this class of work is to dip 
the whole of the work in glycerine and water, and then powder 
on flour. This dubbing or flouring prevents the reflection of 
the light from the shining surface, and prevents to a great 
extent all halation or flare in the negative. It must, of course, 
be noticed that the powdering of these surfaces must be done 
quite evenly and thinly, or otherwise false results may be 
obtained. After the photograph has been taken,all this may 
be casily removed by a little soap and water, and the metal 
rubbed up or polished in the usual way. 

Having prepared the object itself, a little care must be exer- 
cised in taking the photograph. Backed plates only should 
be used, and preferably slow ones. The object should be placed 
on а dark stand, as, for example, a board covered with black 
cloth. See that this cloth has a dull surface, and not a shiny 
gloss like velvet or sateen. This cloth or black surface, to- 
gether with a dark background, provides the necessary contrast 
with the silver image or plate. Another point to notice is the 
removal of all detail that would have a detrimental effect on 
the finished photograph. For this reason see that nothing is 
included in the background which would divert the eye from 
the silver object to the background. "Wallpaper as a back- 
ground is extremely annoying in this respect, as the design 15 
often in complete opposition to that of the plate, and therefore 
the inclusion of the two designs would afford ridiculous and 
ncongruous results. The best background is a piece of dull 
black cloth hung up so that all other detrimental details are 


GRAPHING SILVER PLATE. 


By W. J. HARLEY. 


covered. The illumination of the object is the next thing to 
see to. Try and arrange, whenever possible, to illuminate 
the plate from one side by reflected light, so that a bold relief 
etfect may be obtained. Of course, the opposite side to the 
lighted-up side must not be too dark, or a soot and chalk effect 
may be obtained ; but an even gradation of light should be 
arranged by the skilful use of reflectors or pieces of white paper 
acting as such. In focussing up the object use the largest 
stop, and focus up as sharp as possible ; then before making 
the exposure stop down unul this object is just seen inoutline, 
and expose with this. The exposure must be exact. То 
obtain the exact length of the exposure an actinometer may 
be used, or better still trial exposures may be made, and the 
true exposure judged from these. If the exposures are not 
exact, harsh and sombre effects will be obtained which will 
be far from pleasing or true in their portrayal of the plate. 
Should any error be made in exposure let it be on the side of 
over-exposure rather than under, for if a negative is the least 
bit under-exposed in this work it will be better to throw it away 
altogether and make a new one. 

After exposure development should be proceeded with before 
shifting the objects or backgrounds in any way, so that if any 
defect is shown a new exposure should at once be made, first 
removing or remedying that detail which has caused the 
defect. 

Development should be timed to suit the developer in use, 
and it should never be strained or prolonged beyond these 
time limits. An exact exposure, coupled with an exact develop- 
ment, is the best and wisest rule to adopt, and the only one to 
give accuracy of result. 

Printing is best done on ordinary P.O.P., so that all detail 
may be shown quite plainlv. Matt or glossy paper may be 
used, and print in a good light, but not strong sunlight. Trim 
off the print so that just the essential things are included, and 
mount on a mount that is quite in keeping with the photo- 
graph itself. This means that the greatest care must be given 
from the beginning and preparing the object to be photographed 
until the finished print is produced. If this care is taken, and 
these rules adhered to, pleasing and realistic results may be 
looked for and obtained. 


* PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1915." 
Have You Obtained Your Copy Yet? 
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CURLY. BY A. SANDILANDS. 
The original, a toned bromide print (81 x 5), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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PUMP COURT. BY C. UPTON COOKE. 
The original, a bromide print (6 x 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE POOL, 


Anderson, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 


From the Exhibition of Oil-transfer Prints by Mr. 
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THE HIGH HORIZON IN PICTURES. 
By Е. С. TILNEY. 


HE question of the height of the horizon in pictures is of 

much greater importance than it is generally supposed to 
be. Until quite recently it was a question only seldom discussed, 
either in books or elsewhere, as a powerful factor in landscape 
art. Its consideration was chiefly reserved for figure work of 
the decorative and grand order. It is heartening, therefore, 
to find Mr. Bertram Cox, whose name and reputation as a picture 
maker call us all smartly to attention, presenting the subject 
again bya letter in THE A. P. of Feb. 21. He there deals with the 
explanation of the high-horizon manner which I advanced in 
my book, to which he refers in flattering terms; and, like a 
good champion of his own cause, is anxious to relieve photo- 
graphy of some, if not all, of the charge of having introduced 
the “ faulty foreground." He has an alternative theory, which 
is that children’s books of modern production are full of illustra- 
tions exemplifying the above fault even from an adult's point 
of view ; and he argues that children are thus familiarised with 
the high horizon, and preserve their carly and wrong impressions. 
Doubtless this is sufficiently clinching to Mr. Cox's own mind ; 
but I must confess that at this point 1 don't quite see where 
we are. Are the grown-ups with their wrong impressions in 
the position of the spectator or the picture-maker ; and do they 
resent or accept the high horizon as a normal and reasonable 
and desirable plan ? 

Admitting that children's books are thus illustrated, I, of 
course, in pursuance of my own argument, would say that the 
fact is due to the same cause аз the high horizon in painted 
pictures. Thus I have run round in a circle, though I doubt 
whether Mr. Cox follows me. 

When it is considered how great a difference is made in an 
image by the most tritling tilt of a hand-camera, it becomes 
easy to see that photography alone must have offered to the 
world countless views having high horizons. Since such present- 
ments were practically unknown before photography, except in 
the unrecorded scenes of the camera obscura, or in occasional 
legitimate “ bird's-eye views (which are a different thing), 
it is really not unfair to assume that the photographic camera 
set the fashion. It might be said, But how about tilting the 
camera upwards? Has not that been as often done ; and would 
not such records neutralise the effect of the others? Possibly 
the chances are equal; but there is no neutralising, nevertheless. 
All records with a low horizon would have been unremarked 
because they were merely repeating the plan of tradition. 
Novelty, that treacherous decoy, was on the side of the high 
horizon. 

One can imagine another disputant saving, After all, one's 
head tilts up and down easily enough, where does the abnormalit v 
of the long foreground come in? It is the commonest thing to 
see people, especially the aged, walking with gaze bent to the 
ground." Well, the abnormality comes in here. People do 
not bend their eves to the ground when they are noting the 
scenery; and as for the aged, they avail themselves of a very 
kind provision of nature by which their view may remain that 
of an upright person, although their heads are bent. It is 
practically a human physical impossibility to keep the eye- 
balls so fixed in their sockets that thev can participate only 
in the movements of the head. They are so beautifully lubri- 
cated that the skull slips round them; and their own special 
movements are a series of jerks. But the camera does not slip 
round the lens in this wav, and it is at that point of difference 
that the abnormality of the camera view springs in. The bent 
head can look ahead or upward quite easily—the bent camera 
cannot. 

The manv pictorial disadvantages of the high horizon are 
rather elaborately set forth in * The Appeal of the Picture, 
and to reproduce those ruminations here would be a sort of 
literary chewing the cud, which to me is not an alluring process, 
even were space allowed me. The matter in hand is how the 
idea of the high horizon originated. Mr. Cox has put forward 
an ingenious theorv, and I have never heard апу other but his 
and my own. Perhaps 1 have not convinced those who may 
think with him ; but I fear he, on his part, has not convinced 
me. The child's point of view is, in reality, scarcely ditferent 
from that of the adult, where landscape is concerned. In a room 
he has an utterly different system of perspective of course. 
But the horizon is so far away that the difference between the 
angle of a child's view and a man's view is negligible. The slight 
difference is perhaps to the advantage of the child (who, of 
course, looks ahead, not down). His view is the equivalent of 
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that given bv the sketching stool as opposed to that of standing. 
Both are equally employed. 

As to the other point raised by Mr. Cox, that it would be 
interesting to know whether modern art owes to good photo- 
graphy anything that is desirable, one can only reply that indi- 
vidual taste and preference would decide the point. I. per- 
sonallv, am unable to think of anything that was lacking or 
less well done in art before the advent of photography. 


Readers who are desirous of 


The Convention Reunion. 
attending the lunch and afternoon concert of the Photographic 
Convention (referred to last weck), which takes place at the 
Café Monico, 46, Regent Street, W., on Saturday next, March 
Irth, should apply without delay to Mr. F. A. Bridge for tickets, 


the price of which is 5s. each. Mr. Bridge's address is Down- 
shire House, 128, Barry Road, London, S. E. 


Royal Photographie Society.—On Tuesday, March 7, Mr. M. 
Fraser Black will give a demonstration on “ Mounting and 
Passe-partout Framing.“ 

An Exhibition of Pictures by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, 
F.R.P.S., was opened at the Hampshire House Photographic 
Society, Hog Lane, King Street, Hammersmith, on Thursday, 
March 2. The exhibition will remain open daily from noon til 
7.30 p.m. during the month of March. 


A Pre-stocktaking sale of photographic apparatus and sundries 
is now being held by Messrs. Gritfin's, Kingsway, W.C. Cameras, 
lenses, cinematographs, albums, mounts, dishes, ete., are 
offered at bargain prices. Readers should apply to the above 
address for a copy of the sale list, which will be sent post free. 

The next Ordinary Meeting of the Photomierographie Society 
will be held on Wednesday, March 8, at King's College Bacterio- 
logical Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., at 7 p.m., when 
Mr. E. Marriage will give a lecture on “ Some Problems of 
Photomicrography." Visitors will be welcomed on this occasion, 
and cards of invitation mav be obtained on application to the 
Hon. Secretary, J. G. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, 
Hendon, N.W. 


The Homeland Handbooks.— The latest addition to this usefu 
series of guide-books deals with Penzance and the Land's End 
District. It not onlv draws attention to the scenic charms of 
the neighbourhood, but also to the prehistoric and other antiqui- 
ties which abound. An Ordnance Survey map of West Cornwall 
is included, together with several half-tone illustrations. The 
book is published bv the Homeland Association, Ltd., 37 and 
38, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, W.C., price 6d. net (paper 
boards), or 1s. net bound in cloth. 


Advance in Prices of Photographic Mounts, Albums, ete.— 
Several of the leading photographic manufacturers have advised 
their customers, the trade, profession, and amateurs generallv, 
that owing to the great incrcase in the cost of all raw materials 
connected with the paper-making industry, the prices of mounts 
and albums, etc., are now increascd from 20 to 50 per cent. 
on catalogue prices. Readers of THE A. P. selecting any of 
these goods from catalogues not of the latest issue should ascer- 
tain the extent of the increase in price for individual items 
before ordering. A postcard to any of the manufacturers will 
bring copies of the latest price lists. 


‘<The Scientists’ Reference Book and Diary, 1916."— The 
little pocket reference book and diary issued each year by 
Messrs. James Woolley, Sons & Co., Ltd., Victoria Bridge, 
Manchester, contains within a small compass an extraordinary 
amount of useful information on general and scientific matters. 
In addition to tables of weights and measures, postal informa- 
tion, etc., notes on astronomy, metcorology, chemistry, physio- 
logy, hvgiene, dynamics, allovs, thermometry, first aid, ete., 
are included, together with a list of chemical terms and synonyms, 
scientific terms of general interest, and other useful items. 
Our readers who desire a neat and well-arranged diary which 
at the same time provides a reference book of great interest 
and utility, will be well advised to obtain a copy of Messrs. 
Woolley's publication, the price of which is 2s. 
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A HOME-MADE ENLARGING 
LANTERN. 


HE home-made enlarging lantern 

here described has given some splen- 
did results these last three years, and it 
is, moreover, cheap and easy to make. 

The accompanying sketches will go 
far to explain its construction, but I will 
try to make all the details clear and easy 
of imitation. 

The body is made of in. boards 
from an empty starch box—that is, the 
box was not used as it stood, but was 
knocked to pieces and reconstructed 


to dimensions shown. 
front, to which the back of my quarter- 
plate field camera fits, is 44 in. square, 
but was not cut until the illuminant had 
been arranged ; this course was necessary 


The opening in 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


to get the aperture exactly opposite the 
light. The frame surrounding this open- 
ing is of in. wood, the inside measure- 
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ments being 5} in. square. On the inside 
edges of this frame I have glued a strip 
of velvet, thus giving the camera an easy 
but perfectly light-tight fit. The method 
of securing the camera in position inside 
this frame is very simple, consisting merely 
of a wooden catch which holds the camera 
in such a way that no other support 15 
necessary. Here let me say that any kind 
of camera could be brought into use by 
the modification of this frame and catch ; 
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but in the case of a box-form camera, 
a shelf supported by a bracket would 
answer the purpose. 

When I set out to make this enlarger, 
the illuminant was my greatest concern ; 
but thanks to a large, old-fashioned opal 
globe, 6 in. deep (it cost 3d.), used in 
conjunction with an ordinary upright 
incandescent gas fitting, I have got a 
bright and evenly illuminated projection 
on the easel, and without the use of a 
condenser or a diffuser other than the 
opal globe. 

A question that will at once be asked is, 
where and how is the negative fixed ? 
The plate (negative) is inserted in place 
of the ground glass of camera, and secured 
by means of the catch which in ordinary 
use fastens hinged back. 

The chimney is more important than 
might be imagined. The first I made 
for the lantern was much neater in appear- 
ance than the one sketched; but, alas! 
it wasn’t light-tight, and it held the heat 
too much, so I had to sacrifice neatness to 
usefulness. Not a ghost of light escapes 
from this one, and, being made of wood 
and of liberal dimensions, it does not get 
hot. If it looks clumsy, there is full 
compensation in its utility and the fact 
that it takes to pieces to be stowed 
away when not in use. The material 
used in its construction is a few laths 
from a glass crate, each 4 in. wide by 
$ in. thick, while a piece of stout tin is 
screwed to the top inside to bear the 
brunt of the heat. 

A plentiful supply of air is needed to 
obtain a good light and to keep the whole 
affair cool, and this is supplied from the 
rear, through holes (half an inch in 
diameter) underneath and in the bottom 
part of the door, which, of course, is 
a back door. No stray light is allowed 

to escape, however, as 

the front of the lantern 
ie is flush with the board 
on which it stands; 
also a thin piece of 
wood fixed to the out- 
side of the door, with 
an air space of ] in. 
between, successfully 
traps the light in that 
direction. 

To obtain the maxi- 
mum illumination, 
the walls and door 


inside are papered 
with white Wall- 
paper, which is, I 


think, about the best 
reflecting surface for 
this purpose. 

Brown paper covers 
the exterior of the 
body, and this, be- 
sides covering up 
any leaky cracks and 
crevices, greatly im- 
proves the appear- 
ance of the lantern. 

Another feature of the apparatus which, 
while not being essential to it as an 
enlarger, adds to its usefulness is the 
window at the side. Glass, either ruby 
or orange, is slid into the frame from the 
top, and I have at once a dark-room 
lamp for the development of plates or 
paper. When its light is not required, 
as during enlargement exposures, a small 
thick curtain is drawn across the window. 
L. A. B. 
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ON a previous occasion some reference 
was made to the comparative method 
of study. This factor in serious work 
is of such importance that no apology 
is needed for further reference to it. 
Here we have a couple of prints from 
the same hand, which are sufficiently 
companionable to serve well for further 
notes in this direction, whether they 
were made as companion, i.e. compara- 
tive, or not. It will be convenient to 
refer to them as A and B. For present 
purposes we may regard the two pictures 
merely as different arrangements of the same material, and 
disregard the title or thematic side of the question. 

First we take note that the two pictures are of different 
sizes and different proportions of length to 
breadth, A being more square-like than B. 
Next, while they are pretty much the same 
dimensions from top to bottom (height), we 
at once see the proportion of figures to picture 
space is not the same at all. Thus one's first 
impression is that in B we have a bigger girl 
than in A. Here then is an apt instance where 
the same object shown on a different scale 
may give a different idea of actual size. It is 
true, of course, that on comparing the two 
little girls (i.e. two versions of the same) the 
positions are not quite the same, and in B 
the upraised head perhaps does something to 
suggest tallness, but this is not the complete 
explanation. 

The next point of difference we may note 
is that of lighting. In B the girl's face is 
nearly entirely in shade, and this, when com- 
pared with the lighting of dolly's face, tends 
to strike one as decidedly dark shade. In A 
the girl's face is perhaps a little more varied 
in tone; anyhow, it does not give one the 
same general notion of shade, shadow, and 
average darkness. 

In B also we have the seldom quite satis- 
factory arrangement of our sitter staring at 
the camera. In this instance, as dolly is 
having her portrait taken, she may be excused, 
but the little girl-nurse would have been better 
composed had she been giving her attention to dolly and not 
to the camera. | 

Now with regard to the other doll seated оп the floor. We 
take note that in A she is in the light, and in B in the shade 
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A.—LirTLE MOTHER. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


By C. Upton Cooke. 


chiefly. This difference considerably affects the whole composi- 
tion. In A this doll, in fairly strong light, becomes a little too 
noticeable, while in B the doll, being in shade, is more sub- 
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ordinated to the chief group, and so we get a simpler and stronger 
general effect. 

A quiet background is very generally an acceptable factor 
in any picture having a strong-contrast foreground such as we 
have here, but, like all good things, if carried to extremes one 
may lose rather than gain thereby. In these pictures the back- 
ground is just a little inclined to be assertive, for two reasons. 
The strongly-lit patch with cast shadows (of the window bars) 
is in its way interesting, but one can hardly call it beautiful. 
These qualities are very often confused and wrongly regarded 
as concomitants. 

The general lightness of this portion of background and floor, 
by sheer force of contrast, emphasises the darkness of the corner 
of the room towards our right. It may be said with truth that 
this is better than showing this corner too light. But at the 
same time it may with equal truth be said that the best back- 


By C. Upton Cooke. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


ground is the one that does its work and attracts the least 
attention. In both prints there is a little, just a little, tendency 
to over-emphasis of both lights and darks. Had there been 
rather less contrast between the window-cast lights and shadows 
we probably should have had a more effective suggestion of 
strong light, and with less attention drawn to the means whereby 
this effect was attained. 
— 


THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


МОХС the many novel exhibits at the British Industries 
A Fair, organised by the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board of Trade, and held at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, from February 23 to March 3, 
were some features of interest to the photographer. It may be 
mentioned that all the exhibits were of British manufacture, 
one of the principal objects being the capture of trade formerly 
in the hands of German and Austrian competitors. 

Messrs. Marion’s (Soho Square, W.) displayed photographic 
mounts far superior to any of the German varieties, and to be 
sold at prices that will compare favourably. 

Other exhibits in the photographic line were those of the 
Aerograph Co. (London), the well-known aerograph manufac- 
turers; Messrs. T. Ordish & Co. (City Road, E.C.) and Messrs. 
Claydon, Robin & Co. (Wilson Street, E.C.), manufacturers of 
photo-frames in wood and leather ; the Fine Arts Publishing Co., 
Ltd. (London), specialists in picture reproductions by the mezzo- 
gravure, mezzochrome, and mezzotint processes; Messrs. 
Garratt & Atkinson (Ealing) and Messrs. Knighton & Cutts 
(Red Lion Court, E.C.), photographers and block makers for 
picture printing; Messrs. Philip G. Hunt & Co. (Balham), 
producers of photo-postcards and sundries, as well as those of 
a number of additional firms. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Lancashire Abandons its Excursion. 


At a recent meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union's executive council, held at 
Manchester, it was decided that owing to the in- 
creased cost of travelling, and on account of so 
many of the associates being away on military 
duty, no secretary's meetings or lectures be held 
this year, and it was further decided to abandon 
the annual excursion. I am extremely sorry to 
hear of the latter decision, for I always think the 
annual excursion is the one event of the year that 
more closely cements the good fellowship of federa- 
tions than any other. Probably the remembrance 
of the last excursion may have had its influence. 
I was told it was somewhat tame, but probably 
the locality was not the happiest selection that 
could have been made, and I wish it had been 
possible to select a more popular place. An evidence 
of this feature was strongly marked at the York- 
shire Federation excursion of last summer, the 
meeting place being Bolton Abbey, which was 
an excellent success, so much so, indeed, that the 
Yorkshire Council decide to go again this year. 
The place of selection very often makes a great 
difference, but my motto is always, Carry on, and 
don't give in!“ 

Extra Efforts Required in Lancashire. 

With these exceptions, however, the work of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation is аз far as 
possible to go on as usual, and members are re- 
minded that May 1 is the last day for sending in 
prints and slides for the competitions and general 
selection. It is recognised there may be some 
difficulty in getting together a good set of slides 
and a representative portfolio, but the federation 
secretary appeals to the society secretaries to 
redouble their efforts this year to obtain some 
good work. Mr. Whitaker says, There is no 
doubt an extra effort wil have to be made, and 
it is up to the various societies to do it." "The 
conditions are practically the same as last year, and 
may be found fully set forth in the 1915 year book. 
By the way, this reminds me the 1916 issue is 
overdue, and on inquiry I find many causes have 
delayed the production, some avoidable, if secre- 
taries kept a better timetable of their duties, and 
some altogether unavoidable. There is, however, 
promise of an carly issue. 


A Wish—Universal. 

One piece of news from Lancashire disturbs me 
very much. I trust, however, it is not quite so 
serious as has been represented to me. А week 
ago Mr. C. F. Inston, of Liverpool, underwent а 
serious operation in a private nursing home.  In- 
quiries made at the time of going to press elicited 
a favourable and satisfactory reply that he was 
going on as well as could be expected. No figure 
in Lancashire and Cheshire photographic circles 
commands a higher respect than does friend Inston, 
the Trojan of the Liverpool ''Northerns," the 
doughty secretary of the Liverpool Amateur, the 
past president of the federation, capable photo- 
graphic exponent of ''Whence and Whither,” a 
forceful speaker, one who knows what he wants 
and can get it—all these attributes of his character 
have endeared him to every photographer who 
has been privileged to meet him. To wish him a 
speedy and complete recovery is only to echo {һе 
universal wish of Lancashire and Cheshire, nay 
even every photographic circle in Britain. 

The Lancashire Prints. 


It has been represented to me that possibly a 
few members have misplaced the Lancasbire and 
Cheshire ycar book, and so I give one or two extracts 
from the competition rules. Another member says 
their society cannot afford to reprint the rules, 
therefore to these I sav, take care of this issue. 
In the Print Section, societies paying the twenty- 
shillings subscription (Group т) are to send in 
twelve prints by twelve workers; those paving 
fifteen shillings (Group 2) nine prints by nine workers ; 
and those paying ten shillings (Group 3) six prints 
by six workers. Prints must be mounted on paper 
mounts measuring 18 by 13 inches, bearing an 
identifying number only, but a list of numbers, 
titles, and workers must accompany each set. Non- 
competitive prints may also be sent separatelv, 
but in that case marked “N. C." In all cases 
they must be sent by May r, to Mr. Н. L. Hadfield, 
Loxley House, King Street, Dukinfield. 


Alteration in Slide Competition. 


In the Lantern Slide Section there is a slight 
alteration in the number of slides that may be 
sent, and this should be speciallv noted, or the 
I915 year book will lead members astray. In 
Group ra it is nsw ten slides by ten different workers; 
Group 2a, seven slides by seven workers; and 
Group 3a,five slides bv five workers. Slides not 
for competition may also be sent either separatelv 
or in addition, but such must be clearly indicated. 
May r is again the date, and the slides must be 
sent to Mr. H. Harrison, 93, Middleton Road, 
Oldham. The judges of the prints are Messrs. 
C. F. Inston, S. L. Coulthurst, and T. Lee Syms ; 
and for slides, Messrs. G. A. Booth, T. H. Greenall, 
and John Smith. I am also requested to direct 
attention to the present address of the federation 
secretary, viz., Мг. F. Whitaker, Beech Villas, 
Sowerby Bridge. . . 


Rugby Exhibition. 

I am asked to correct the dates shown in the 
programme of the Rugby Photographic Society, 
which should read March 2, 16, and 30. This 
society held a very successful exhibition on Thurs- 
day, the entries for prints and lantern slides being 
up to the level of last year, but no entries were 
received in the class for colour transparencies, very 
little work having been done by the members in 
this direction during the past year. Admission was 
by invitation, as some doubt was felt as to whether 
a sufficiently large show would be got together to 
justify a public exhibition on the usual lines. The 
award list was as follows: Prints, champion class, 
1 Mr. Tompkins, 2 Mr. Pierson; ordinary class, 
т Mrs. Morgan, 2 Mr. Brett. Slides, champion 
class, 1 Mr. Pierson, 2 Mr. Tompkins; ordinary 
class, 1 Mr. Gatehouse, 2 Mrs. Morgan. A number 
of loan exhibits by Mrs. Morgan, Alex. Keighley, 
and the R. P. S. were shown, and added to the 
general interest. Competition slides and Tue 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Prize Slides provided 
the evening's lantern instruction and entertainment. 


Nature Subjects made Popular. 


A lecture such as Mr. С. W. Colthrup gave at 
the South London Photographic Society recently 
will do more good to advertise the excellent aims 
of the Nature Photographic Society than a whole 
vear's writings in some obscure corner. The sub- 
lect of “Nature Studies," to be popular, must at 
least be interesting, and this is where Mr. Colthrup 
succeeded in his lecture, and succeeded so well 
that he had to promise to lead the members of the 
South London Society on an excursion, in the near 
future, in quest of nature subjects. Among the 
items of interest he referred to were birds in flight, 
squabbling, and other interesting attitudes; shore 
birds, their eggs and nests; birds of wood and 
stream; moths, butterflies; rare orchids; wasps 
at work, and numerous other studies ranging from 
a whale of over seventy tons, 51 bv 9 bv 
7 ft. deep, to an animal of the highest species 
comfortably seated in an armchair reading THE 
A. P. Mr. Colthrup is an influential member of 
the Nature Photographic Society, and both he 
and the society were heartily thanked for the lecture. 


Croydon War Work. 

One could not overlook the excellence of the 
syllabus of the Croydon Camera Club even if one 
wished to. It stands pre-eminent as the product 
of a reallv live society, and is a standing credit to 
its responsible o hicers. Dating from February 23 
it goes only tu May 31, and yet it contains more 
big stuff than the bulk of the London svllabuses 
do in a full season. In our article on War-time 
Work for Camera Clubs" we quoted the efforts 
this club was making to do its bit in the great 
struggle, and Dr. A. Howard consequently has 
opened the session last Wednesday by giving a 
talk on tbe work of radiographv carried on at the 
Crescent War Hospital, Crovdon, and showing 
some slides made from negatives developed at the 
hospital by members of the club. Later the syllabus 
includes lectures by Dr. C. Atkin Swan; W. G. 
Cullen, of Kodak fame, on “ Transferotype Print 
Process"; W. Thomas, with Some Cornish 
Subjects.“ Alvin Langdon Coburn will give a 
“one-man show" and talk on ** Photogravure for 
Amateurs" ; J. M. Sellors will demonstrate Kalli- 
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tvpe Printing, and H. Creighton Beckett, a South 
London lion, will talk of his War Experiences in 
Flanders.” 


Secrets of Cardiff Successes. 


The Cardiff society sends me word that the 
‘one-man shows" of the past season have proved 
a big success to the society, who have benefited 
in many ways, and in particular it has caused a 
good rallying of members at all meetings. Societies 
who have only moderate attendance should note 
this point for their future use. The Cardiff society 
has, I understand, decided to accept the offer of 
the Photographic Society of Ireland to compete in 
its exhibition as a: club, and Cardiff members 
have been invited to submit prints. А selection 
will no doubt be made at the members’ exhibition, 
which promises to be a big success, and will be 
judged by Mr. A. H. Blake, of London. 


Scotland in Picture. 

To be told the war has not deterred exhibitors 
to send of their best to the Edinburgh photographic 
exhibition is indeed good news, and a charming 
selection of work is on view. Among the features 
of success, I noticed many had been awarded the 
society's medal. First Aid," by James Hay, 
is a delightful study, if not a militarv one. Mrs. 
V. C. Baird earns her medal for an excellent por- 
trayal of rural life, ‘‘ Childhood” is recalled by 
Mr. Wm. Urquhart's charming work, and, like 
Mr. J. C. M'Kechnie for his fine animal studies, 
both well deserve their medals. Honourable 
mention is awarded to ]. A. Angus, К. Douglas 
Croall, J. C. Henderson, and E. F. Spaven. 


Partick Exhibits. 

Mr. John Roberts, the hon. secretary of the Partick 
Camera Club, telling me about their sixth annual 
exhibition of work, held recently in the club rooms, 
says, '' This year we have again adopted our lead of 
last year in showing the pictures mounted but not 
framed, and although the response has not been so 
large this year, owing to restrictions and so many of 
the members being either ‘on service’ or busily 
engaged on war work, the all-round quality of the 
work shown has been of a gratifyingly high standard." 
The pictures were judged by Mr. Peter Orr, who 
made the following awards :—Class 1: First, Mr. C. 
McCaffrey ; second, Mr. Wm. Yule; hon. mention, 
Mr. Wm. Armour. Class 2: First, Mr. R. Gillespie ; 
second, Mr. R. Clark ; hon. mention, Mr. P. M. Park. 


Leicester's Report. 

The secretaries’ report of the Leicestershire 
Photographic Society is a combination of successes 
and trials. This is what it says: ''The year just 
ended, although a very critical one, has not been 
so severe on our society as one might expect. Сег- 
tainly it has had its effect on the membership, 
which now shows a substantial decrease on that 
of the previous year, but throughout the year our 
neetings have been well attended, and would have 
нуе still more successful had not over-pressure of 
war work prevented many of the regular attendants 
from being present. The average attendance at 
all regular meetings is just over forty. We have 
had a varied programme in which the members 
have evinced the keenest interest. The society 
has also arranged for monthly lantern entertain- 
ments at the various military hospitals, and the 
three already given have been greatly appreciated 
by the soldiers." Portfolio he pos libr well 
used, summer outings splendidly attended—and 
in this connection the Chief Constable of Leicester- 
shire is thanked for his generous assistance—the 
lanterns, especially the optical lantern, in great 
demand, and fine exhibition with a brilliant Federa- 
tion class form a very brief synopsis of a fairly 
satisfactory year. 


Nature and a Camera. 

The members of the Huddersfield Photographic 
and Naturalists’ Society had a good evening, when 
Mr. F. W. Tattersall went there with his excellent 
lecture on ‘‘ Nature Work with a Camera." The 
pictures, many of which are in colour, were extremely 
varied, and depicting nature at its best. A series 
of slides showing the chestnut and laburnum in 
its development from the leaf bud to the flower 
spike were extremely interesting. Fungi also found 
a place in this“ library of nature.“ 
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(New Series. 62.) 


3 AST week we saw 
in negatives and 
prints the ap- 
pearance of 
under - exposure, 
over - exposure, 
correct Or 
normal exposure, 
and full expo- 
The last two, correct and full 


sure. 
exposure, showed quite clearly, espe- 
cially by the prints, that exposure 
of a plate is not one of those matters 
requiring extreme accuracy, but that 
there is a good deal of latitude pos- 
sible. This is a very fortunate thing, 


not only for the beginner but for 
the experienced worker, for if errors 
of say IO per cent. would spoil the 
result, few good photographs would 
be taken, at all events until a very 
delicately accurate exposure meter 
had been devised. But for many 
years dry plate manufacturers have 
been working to give us plates which 
possess latitude, a quality which 
enables us to make slight errors in 
exposure without even knowing that 
we have made them. 


Do not Guess Exposure. 

However, we want to makc it 
quite clear that in spite of this lati- 
tude we cannot afford to guess expo- 
sures, because were we to do so we 
should very soon be making errors 
far in excess of those the latitude 
of the plate would allow. Existing 
methods of ascertaining exposure are 
very reliable, and are accurate within 
the broad sense of the word. That 
is, the methods of actually measuring 
the power of the light are sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes. 
Where, however, there is a greater 
possibility of error is in the judging 
of the character of the subject, and 
this because human judgment 15 
always liable to err. 


Experience and Judgment. 
Suppose, for example, we are work- 
ing out our exposures without any 
measurement of the power of the 
light, taking as a guide the Exposure 
Table printed in the first issue of each 


HOW TO EXPOSE 


month, and appearing in this week's 
A. P. We can be quite certain of 
some things, the speed of the plate 
being one, and the size of the stop 
another, but we must exercise our 
judgment as to the light, deciding 
as to whether it is bright," or '' dull, 
or “cloudy,” or sun obscured,” 
and so on. We must also decide as 
to whether our subject is a ''river 
scene or a near dark foreground," 
and so on. Now to do these things 
requires some little experience on 
which to build our judgments. Legal 
judgments are pronounced by judges 
who are lawyers of great experience, 
and the appearance of a raw vouth 
on the judicial bench would not 
tend to increase confidence in the 
administration of justice. So the 
photographer of long experience has 
learned how to interpret various 
little signs, knows the old adage, . 


‘“ When the wind is in the east 
Double the exposure at least.“ 


and so on. In a word, his judgment 
is ripened. But the novice wants 
rules, tables, formule, measuring in- 
struments, and so on. 

Let us see then how far we can 
simplify the matter, so that if the 
beginner will take a little trouble he 
can get it on a satisfactory basis, and 
produce good results. 

There are four points we need to 
bear in mind when asking, ‘ What 
exposure shall I give? These are 
the sensitiveness of the plate or film 
on which we take our picture, the 
power of the light at the time, the 
character of the objects reflecting 
that light into the lens, and the size 
of the lens opening which regulates 
the volume of light passing through 
to the plate. Now these we may 
write down in the form of a table, 
thus 


(1) Speed of the plate. 

(2) Strength of the light. 
(3) Character of the subject. 
(4) Size of stop in the lens. 


We will take these points and con- 
sider them separately. 


CORRECTLY. 


(1) The Speed of the Plate. 

This is not a point of difficulty, 
because, although plates vary in speed, 
and though, perhaps, no two plates 
possess exacily the same speed, we 
can safely group our plates under 
the headings of ordinary, medium, 
rapid, and so on, as we do in our 
Exposure Table. And this grouping 
is sufficiently accurate for practical 
purposes, although, as will be seen, 
it introduces small errors, due to the 
fact that one plate in a group may 
be a trifle faster or a trifle slower 
than some of the others. 

For most work, such as landscapes, 
portraiture, and architecture, we would 
advise the use of a plate from the 
extra rapid group, and such a plate 
may be taken as equivalent to 180 
on the '' plate" scale of a Watkins 
Bee Meter. We need scarcely say 
that we advise the beginner especially 
to choose his plate and stick to it. 
Nothing is to be gained by trying 
first one brand and then another, 
because, though all plates are good, 
they have their peculiarities, and any 
brand may be worked better when 
one is used to it. 


(2) The Strength of the Light. 

if the plate or film is a constant 
factor in exposure, the strength of 
the light is a very variable one. It 
is no exaggeration to say that at 
times the light is a hundred times as 
strong as at others, photography 
being possible under both conditions. 
There are times, of course, when the 
light is so poor that it is not possible 
to make satisfactory negatives, no 
prolongation of exposure making up 
for very feeble intensity of the light. 
The human eye is designed to accom- 
modate itself to these varying inten- 
sities of light. Its ims diaphragm 
opens automatically when the light 
is poor, and so more light is admitted 
to the retina. When the light is 
powerful the iris closes down, and 
less light is admitted. So that al- 
though we may readily recognise the 
difference between a bright day and 
a dull one, we cannot estimate dif- 
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ferences in the intensity of the light, 
which, while less than these, may be 
very considerable. 


The Actinometer. 


Here the actinometer comes to our 
assistance. The actinic power of the 
light is its chemical strength. That 
is, the chemical rays produce actinic 
power, while the visual rays produce 
brightness to the eye. This is another 
reason why the eye cannot judge 
the photographic brightness of the 
light. 

The actinometer measures the actinic 
power, and it does this by the speed 
of darkening of a little patch of 
sensitive paper. The paper used is a 
kind of bromide paper, which is a 
pale greenish yellow, and which 
darkens on exposure to light to a 
greenish- grey, and, going further, be- 
comes a slaty purple. The actino- 
meter is arranged so that this sensi- 
tive paper is exposed to the light 
through a small hole around which, 
or on one side of which, is a tiny 
painted patch of greenish- grey. So 
it will be seen that the sensitive 
paper as it darkens will reach a 
point at which it will match the tint 
of the painted patch, but that, if still 
further exposed, it will get darker 
than the painted tint. It is there- 
fore a fairly easy matter to see when 
the two match, and to note the time 
it takes to reach this point. In good 
summer sunshine the paper may 
match the painted tint in as short 
a time as two seconds, while the 
time in a poor light тау be a minute, 
though it would not often be so long 
in the open on days when we should 
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be doing photographic work. We 
may take it as a rule the time of 
darkening will be from four to twenty 
seconds. It is not a satisfactory 
method to take this time with a 
watch, because we cannot look from 
the actinometer to the watch and 
back again without running the risk 
of taking the sensitive paper too far, 
or of losing count of the seconds. 
Of course it can be done, and a stop- 
watch with centre seconds simplifies 
the matter, but a better method is 
to count seconds. This may be 
readily done by repeating something, 
at an ordinary rate of speaking, 


which consists of five syllables. For 
instance, we may say: 

One little second. 

Two httle seconds. 

Three little seconds, and so on. 
Or we may say: 

One, two, three, four, ove. 

One, two, three, four, two. 

One, two, three, four, three, and 
SO on. 


A little practice in front of a grand- 
father clock, which ticks seconds, 
will be found sufficient to enable 
seconds to be counted with very 
reasonable accuracy, and the eves 
can then be kept fixed on the actino- 
meter all the time. How to use the 
time of darkening we shall see later 
on. 

(3) The Character of the Subject. 

Tt is in deciding this point that 
there is the greatest possibilitv of 
error. А description of the subject 
alone is apt to be misleading, for the 
simple reason that a river scene may 
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have some very near dark objects 
in the foreground, or it may have an 
open foreground of sand or shingle, 
the other portions of the view being 
unchanged. Yet we must expose 
for the deepest shadows or the darkest 
object, and the exposure in the one 
case might be six or eight times that 
required in the other. The broad 
rule is to“ expose for the shadows, 
and the nearer the shadow is to the 
camera the longer the exposure, it 
wil require. So we shall give a 
table of distances next week, which 
will be found useful in deciding the 
relative exposures required by various 
subjects. 


(4) The Size of Stop in the Lens. 


There is little likelihood of diff- 
culty here after the careful explana- 
tion we gave of the stops and their 
effect in our ‘ Notes in the issue 
for January 24, 1916. Practically all 
lenses made within the last ten years 
are fitted with stops which are 
arranged to require double the expo- 
sure with each stop smaller. Whether 
the stops are marked on the F-ratio 
system or on the Universal svstem 
this rule applies. Most of the lenses 
on Kodaks are marked on the Uni- 
versal system, while English lenses 
follow the  F-ratio marking. The 
figures are as follows, and it is useful 
to have some means of comparing, 
because the F-ratio method is the 


commonest, and is that generally 
employed when referring to lens 
apertures. 


F. ratio F/s.6 F/8 Fir F/16 F/22 F/32 F/44 F/64] 
U. S 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY LUNCHES AT THE HOTEL CECIL. 


PTIMISM was the feature of the lunch held bv the Royal 

Photographic Society on Saturday, February 19, when 
about roo members and guests gathered together at the Hotel 
Cecil, with the new president, Mr. John H. Gear, F. R. P. S., in 
the chair. 

The meeting was entirely successful, and was expressive of 
the vitalitv of the society in the sixtv-third усаг of its existence. 
The excellent repast was simple, as becomes these strenuous 
times of war, and the dominant note of the mecting was the 
important service rendered by photography to both the navy 
and army, and this was reflected in the fact that the only toasts, 
1 from those of the King and the Society, were the Army, 
the Navv, the Royal Flying Corps, and the Visitors. 

The War Office staff were a nted by Colonel С. Marindin, 
Major W. Warner, and Captain C. Campbell, all of the Royal 
Flying Corps, together with their able chief, General Sir David 
Henderson, K. C. B. 

Mr. W. B. Ferguson, K.C., responded to the toast of the 
Society, and, although no longer a member of the council, spoke 
of the manv pleasant davs that he had spent at its meetings. 

Commander Painter, R.N., for the Navy, pointed out how 
ereathy he was indebted to photography and its valuable 
services in recording the effects of projectiles. 

The toast of the Army was proposed by the president, and that 
of the Royal Flving Corps by the vice- president. Dr. C. Atkin 
Swan, who gave the gathering some idea of the ditficulties under 
which first-class work was rapidly and efficiently carried. out 
in the field. General Str David Henderson, in replying, showed 
the incalculable value of photography in warfare, and in con- 
clusion expressed the indebtedness of the army in general, 


and of the Roval Flying Corps in particular, to the great 
services rendered by both amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. 

A number of artistes entertained the meeting. Miss Aileen 
Lalon and Mr. Percy Barkshire gave a duet. Mr. Charles 
Connell created much amusement by his stories апа songs. 
Miss Abrahams, іп a “ Hymn to Aviators,” sang effectively 
with a voice pure and well controlled. Mr. C. Haydn-Coffin 
charmed the meeting with his two songs. The spirit with which 
that old favourite, Tommy Atkins," was rendered surprised 
even those to whom Mr. Haydn-Coffin's name is a household 
word. The perfection of his enunciation and the roundness 
and purity of his tone delighted everybody. Finally, we must 
not forget to mention the appropriate recitation by Mrs. Harold 
Montague, telling us to“ Keep Smiling." It was simply and 
unaffectedlv delivered, and yet was dramatically effective. 

In conclusion, the past-president, Mr. Furley Lewis, proposed 
the toast of the Visitors, and pointed out how, at the last function 
of the kind which the society had held, he had hoped that such 
gatherings might be continued, and he trusted that before another 
anniversary came round we might be at peace. Dr. C. Atkin 
Swan, one of the vice-presidents, in supporting, stated that 
some of them had made up their minds that, come what would, 
the society should have a friendly gathering even if but two 
or three were gathered together. They intended to keep the 
flag flying, and, thanks to the help given by the members (and 
perhaps we might mention specially the services of Mr. Alvin 
Langdon Coburn and Mr. Knapp-Fisher), the meeting had 
been a great success, and it was interesting to know of the services 
which photography was rendering to the national cause. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

es the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

TION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
28 All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
о е 

cre, London, W. C., and marked “ Query or “ Criticism on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Enlarged Image. 


When taking enlarged photograph of small 
object (е.в, insect)—distance object to lens 3 in., 
distance lens to plate 15 in., focal length lens 
21 in., .*. lens working at F/45—by actinometer 
I find exposure for distant view at F/45 is 5 sec. 
What would be correct exposure under these 
circumstances ? 


T. B. S. (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


Taking your three dots (..) to have 
their usual mathematical meaning of 
therefore, we fail to follow you, because 
you omit to say what is the nominal (or 
distant pencil) F value of the stop. The 
two distances of lens to object and plate, 
3 and 15, tell us that the image will be 
five times the linear size of the object. 
The longer conjugate r5, divided by 
focal length 2}, tells us that the lens is 
working at 6 times its focal length, so 
the nominal stop numbers are increased 
six times. Hence } of 45 points to a 
stop somewhere between F/7 and F/8. 
Next, your knowing that 5 sec. with 
F/45 is right exposure for a distant land- 
scape is no guide to the exposure of a 
near object (insect). The most practical 
way of answering such a question is a 
trial exposure made in strips, i.e., giv- 
ing.various parts of the plate different 
exposures. 


Various, 


(1) The black has chipped off round the edge 
of the lens where it stands above the glass, etc. 
(2) Shutter speeds. (3) wey is the mirror 
silvered on the surface ? (4) That is the nearest 
one ought to go when taking portraits with 6 in. 
focus lens for head and shoulders without dis- 
tortion? (s) Could you give me instructions 
how to make a set of weights cheaply? (6) I 
am advised to work at slowest speed possible, 
but I thought I ought to use largest aperture, 
etc. (7) In your table you give exposure for 
F/8, and say use half for F/5.6. Will half be 
correct for my F/4.5 lens ? 


R. M. (Wavertree). 


(1) Unless the place is . large, 
it is not likely to do any harm. You can 
reblacken the place with a little finely 
ground lampblack or soot from candle 
flame, т drop of glycerine, and 5 to 6 
drops of gum water. Apply this mixture 
nearly dry. (2) Camera makers’ shutter 
3 are more or less poetical. But 

is really does not matter very much 
if they give us what we want. 1-5oth to 
I-6oth sec. is quite quick enough for all 
ordinary moving objects. The speeds, 
whatever they are precisely, no doubt 
will be near enough for actual work. (3) 


The reflector is silvered on the surface 
so as to avoid a double image from the 
front and back surfaces. No doubt it 
could be resilvered, but we cannot say 
what the war-time price is likely to be. 
(4) We should not advise your getting 
nearer than 6 ft., and preferably 10 to 
12 ft. At б ft. distance a о in. head 
with a 6 in. lens would come about үү 
natural size, i.e., ү; in., or say { in. (5) A 
new shilling, sixpence, and threepenny 
piece weigh (as near as need be) 88, 44, 
and 22 gr. If you balance, say, a three- 
penny piece against a strip of thin brass 
or copper wire, and then cut this up into 
eleven equal pieces, each will (practically) 
weigh 2 gr. A sixpenny and threepenny 
piece together are 65.4 gr., which is not 
very far from a бо drm. Three 
pennies, five halfpennies, or ten farthings 
weigh an ounce. Thus with three pennies 
and one farthing it is easy to make up 
IO per cent. solutions. (6) You are here 
a bit mixed. Give the longest exposure 
with any-the-same stop is meant. But 
I sec. with F/8 or 2 sec. with F/ 11 are 
the same (equivalent) exposure. The 
general moral is: use the largest stop 
which gives the needed depth, etc., and 
the longest exposure which the subject's 
movements permit. (7) Equivalent expo- 
sure numbers vary with the square of the 
F number. Thus to compare F/8, F/5.6, 
and F/4.5 we square these numbers, 
getting 64, 31.36, 20.25, i.e., roughly 64, 
31, 20, or 6, 3, 2, L6. І, 4, 1, 80 that 
Е/5.6 requires half the time of exposure 
required by F/8, and F/4.5 requires one- 
third the exposure with F/8. 


Camera Extension. 


Will you please tell me why a camera has a 


double extension? Can one use a focussing 
camera as a fixed-focus camera ? 
J. G. Н. (Annfield). 

The double extension gives greater 
distance between lens and plate than 
does single extension.  (r) This enables 
one to use a long or short focus lens at 
will. It also enables us to use a short- 
focus lens near an object, and so get a 
larger scale picture. (2) The focussing 
camera is carefully focussed with largest 
lens stop for a distant object, say to 
fifty yards away, and the exact position 
of camera extension marked, so that, at 
any time when the camera is to be used 
as fixed (distant) focus apparatus, this 
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position can be found without using 
focussing screen. Аз the showman said 
to the small boy, “ You can pay without 
coming in if you like, but you cannot 
come in without paying’’; i.e., you can 
use a focussing camera as a fixed-focus 
camera if you wish, but you cannot use 
a fixed-focus camera as а focussing 
camera. We have no recent personal 
experience of lenses of the firm you 
name, and therefore cannot say anything 
whatever about them. 


Blue Prints. 


I should be glad if you could inform me of the 
different formule for toning blue prints; also 
address of firm making autochrome plates. 


А. McM. (Wolverhampton). 


Many formule for this purpose have 
been published. The best collection of 
these may be found in “ Ferric and Helio- 
graphic Processes" by G. E. Brown, 
obtainable from our publishers, 2s. 3d. 

free. Autochrome plates are manu- 
factured by Messrs. Lumiére, of Lyons, 
but obtainable in this country from 
Messrs. T. K. Grant, 89, Great Russell 
Street, W.C. 


Blue Prints. 
I should be much obliged if you could give me 
formula for a certain P.O.P. which only requires 
washing aíter printing to give a blue image like 
enclosed, etc. R. J. Н. (St. Albans). 
This paper is variously known as ferro- 
prussiate or blue print. It is quite easily 
prepared. Prepare the two following 
solutions, viz.; (A) Water I oz., ammonio- 
citrate of iron 9o gr. (B) Water 1 oz., 
potassium ferricyanide (red prussiate) 60 
gr. Mix A and B. Filter, and then apply to 
the paper (pinned down to a drawing 
board), using as coater a bit cf fine, 
quite clean (preferably new) Turkey 
sponge, half stuffed into the neck of a 
bottle. Coat the paper evenly with 
broad (sponge) strokes from left to 
right, and then top to bottom. Dry 
paper in front of fire three to six feet 
away in room with blinds down, or by 
artificial light. Store the dry sheets 
face to face. Only coat enough for next 
day's use, as it does not keep well. The 
above sensitising solution keeps good a 
considerable time if the stock bottle 
is put ina tin or card box, i.e., in the dark. 
Always filter the sensitiser before use. 
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Economy is in the air. Some of it is very much in the air. 
It will remain in the air. It will pass the wit of statesmen and 
the eloquence of bishops to condense it down from the atmo- 
sphere. Besides this, every man jack of us is already as econo- 
mical as he can be. If I were my neighbour, for instance, 
I should dismiss that capped and aproned little maid of his, 
shut up his greenhouse, relinquish that insane idea he has of 
re-carpeting his front bedroom, and above all things I should 
cut down his excessive tobacco ration. On the other hand, 
if he were me, he would get rid of my dog, allow my front door 
to go for another year without re-varnishing, and do up my 
garden himself; above all things he would chuck my photo- 
graphy. It will be seen that he and I are as rigidly economical 
as we can reasonably be expected to be—with each other’s 
affairs. The only trouble is that we cannot change into one 
another’s skins. Even were it possible to do so, his tobacco 
stains would be an insuperable objection to me, and my pyro 
stains to him. 


ede 
— 


Economy. 


Recovering the Residues. 


That lean word “ economy ” penetrated into our photo- 
graphic society the other evening, where an intricate device 
had been rigged up for regenerating hydroquinone developer. 
It was all of glass—glass jars, and bottles, and retorts, and 
tubes, and pipes—all fixed into one another in the most engag- 
ing way, and extending from one side of the room to the opposite. 
It was the sort of arrangement which makes you want, insanely, 
to give the thing a push with the finger in order to have the 
delight of seeing the whole crystal structure shiver into a 
thousand atoms. The practical idea, however, was simplicity 
itself. Instead of throwing your used developer down the 
sink, and thereby enriching the photographic chemist, you 
merely pour it in at one end of this apparatus, and presently 
you find it, having rid itself of all its bad associations on the 
way, being distilled at the other end once again as pure hydro- 
quinone. 


Wouldn’t Work. 


I am not chemist enough to say what penances and pro- 
pitiations the diluted hydroquinone has to go through in order 
to get a clean bill at the other end, but there were at least all 
the delights of Egyptian mystery when the stuff which had 
been slowly distilling into the end bottle was taken and used to 
developa pl. ite. The lights were turned off and the red darkness 
turned on ; there were the usual sounds of trickling and splashing, 
and we faintly discerned a gentleman rocking the dish, and 
peering into it, and rocking it again more desperately, and peering 
into it again more anxiously, until we began to think that some- 
thing must be wrong. One minute, two, three, four—and 
still there were no signs of any image. Five minutes, six, 
seven, eight—what in the world could it have been in that 
bottle ? It is possible, of course, that it was really hydro- 
quinone (indeed, in all sobriety, I have not a doubt that the 
ingenious inventor’s claim is a good one, and that in spite of 
this experimental failure his apparatus does really regenerate 
hydroquinone), but that the plate, which remained entirely 
untouched by its solicitations, rather resented the principle 
of using the same developer over again. There is no telling 
what may be the sensitiveness of plates on a subject of this 
sort. 


When You Come to Silver. 


The plate might argue that it is rather absurd to trouble 
about saving such a thing as hydroquinone, while all the time 
you are throwing down the sink something much more valuable 
which belongs to the tissue and substance of the plate itself. 
Hydroquinone is—is—(fetch me the dictionary, Polly)- 
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a dibasic phenol prepared by the oxidation of 
aniline and treatment of the ’quinone formed 
with sulphurous acid; while silver, sir—silver is 
a thing of the moonbeam, and the wave, and 
the dew and the linings of clouds. If we are out for saving, 
and can do it in a romantic and lordly way, let us save silver. 
But no pettifogging, no scraping together, no hoarding of dust. 
What are you to say when this very same gentleman who had 
applied his genius to the hydroquinone dev eloper went and 
weighed in the balance the silver which is on a photographic 
plate, and expressed it to the third place in decimals?  'Tis 
like describing a butterfly’s wing in the terms of algebra. 


Unconsidered Trifles. 


The weight of a 34 by 2} plate was 17 something grams; 
if you take away the glass, you have about a quarter of a gram 
left, the plate being a mere shadow of its former self; if you 
take away the bromide you have still less, and if you take away 
the gelatine you have something like a sixteenth part of a gram. 
That is the silver; and the merest child’s play in the way of 
calculation will show that an ounce of silver, valued at about 
two shillings, is spread over some three hundred quarter-plates. 
It is a dear way of buying silver, but this terrible inquisitor 
would not let matters rest here, for he went on to inquire how 
much silver went down the sink with the hypo and how much 
remained to enrich the negative. He found that five hundred 
negatives are worth sixpence for the value of the silver they 
contain, and the hypo with which they have been fixed is worth 
about half-a-crown from the same point of view. It does not 
sound very remunerative, but one is mindful of the old saying 
that a pin a day is a groat a year, though even that is tempered 
by that other contrary maxim about being penny wise and 


pound foolish. Economy is a more difficult subject than 1 
thought it was. 


In Attendance. 


Poor Viscount French! to have come home from shell-rent 
Ypres to encounter such perils as I saw the gallant general 
encountering the other day in the streets of a peaceful English 
city. There followed him, with all the ardour of sleuth-hounds, 
six Press photographers, while a cinematograph operator 
enfiladed him in the flank. As he went up and down the lines 
reviewing his troops, these six or seven men were on his track 
continuously. In and out and round about they went; when 
he turned they all turned. Not for an instant was he out of 
fire; and it seemed to me that it would be an act of patriotism 
and benevolence to shield a returned general from these atten- 
tions. On the homeward-bound train that same evening 1 
read that photographers on the staffs of daily papers were not 
necessarily exempted under the Military Service Act, so 
that presently we may perhaps see some of these ardent 
pressmen again in the lines but going through more orderly 
evolutions. 


Rosemary. 


"EB Snapshots from Sine movement is growing vigorously 
in Australia. Mr. W. Thorn, at the London Camera Club. 


Where grows the eucalyptus tree, 
Grows also now the rosemary, 
(Which means remembrance, you'll agree), 
So fast and fair it grows, 
So free ; 
‘Tis for the sons gone over-sea, 
But once again, 'twixt you and me, 
The proverb holds, undoubtedly, 
Without a Thorn no rose— 
mary. 
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THE LONDON BARGE. BY H. P. DINELLI. 
The original, a bromide print (114 x 84), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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As announced last week, the next issue of THE А. Р. 
(dated March 20) will be the Special Empire Number, 
and will contain a number of 


NEXT WEEK'S EMPIRE extra pages and illustrations in 


NUMBER. colour on art paper. The whole 
of the contents, both literary and 
pictorial, will be of such a character as to appeal to 


photographers in all parts of the English-speaking 
world, both amateur and professional. Some new 
features will be introduced, and we think we can pro- 
mise our readers that they will find no cause for com- 
plaint as to either the quality or quantity of the matter 
included in the Empire Number. We hope all those 
who desire extra copies of the issue, for sending to 
friends or for other purposes, have already placed their 
orders, as suggested last week, in view of the restriction 
on the supply of paper. The price will be twopence, as 
usual. ; 
9 9 o 
An opportunity of devoting the result of one's photo- 
graphic skill and travel, in the shape of a lantern 
lecture, to our fighting men at the 
front, does not occur to many amateur 
photographers. It is fortunate that 
when such an opportunity does occur it can be seized by 
a-worker who is not only a lecturer of repute but who 
can show an unrivalled series of slides. A great number 
of our readers, particularly in Yorkshire, are well 
acquainted with Mr. T. E. Green, of Horbury, both as 
a lecturer, as a slide-maker, and as one of the most 
able exponents of colouring lantern slides in the country. 
Mr. Green has just returned from an intensely interest- 
ing and wholly inspiring month at the front, where, at 
the invitation of the Y. M. C. A., he has given a series 
of lantern lectures in the various fine huts of that 
wonderful organisation. That the lectures were 
thoroughly appreciated by our gallant lads in khaki 
goes without saying. Those who have heard Mr. Green 
at his best need hardly be told *that he put his whole 
heart into doing his utmost to cheer and entertain his 
audiences; and who would not be stimulated bv such 
an audience and in working for such a cause? We 
congratulate Mr. Green on having “done his bit" in a 
manner that many men will envy, and which mav well 
encourage others to do likewise, | 


DOING HIS BIT. 
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Although many photographers have disported them- 
selves in and around Hereford, and Ross, and Mon- 
mouth, we do not know that the Wye 

THE WYE IN Valley has ever been recorded in colour 
COLOUR. photography with the conscientiousness 
that Mr. H. Hardwick brought to his 

task, as illustrated at the last lantern meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society. Mr. Hardwick, in a 
cycle tour last summer through this lovely region, 
spared neither himself nor his Paget plates, of which 
latter he exposed something like thirteen dozen in the 
course of ten days. Most of his subjects were taken 


either in the moderately early morning or late evening, 
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for he finds that exposures in the middle of the day 
have a tendency to bleach the plates. Of all the places 
visited, Hereford seemed to be first for colour and 
picturesqueness. Mr. Hardwick took his colour plates 
inside as well as outside the cathedral, and with an ex- 
posure of two and a half hours on a dull summer day 
he succeeded in getting a record of the reredos. A 
singularly jolly note was imparted to the town pictures 
by the coloured recruiting posters. 
о ө о 

The exhibition of prints by members of the affiliated 
societies at Russell Square emphasises the tendency 
which we remarked last autumn in 
speaking of the lantern slide competi- 
tions by much the same body of 
workers. The natural history апа scientific side of 
photography is gaining ground at the expense of the 
pictorial. A few years ago, in such a collection as this, 
there would have been a mere handful of prints betray- 
ing a scientific rather than a pictorial enthusiasm; in 
the present collection not far short of half the prints 
are of the former description. Some are excellent 
examples of photomicrography; others are the result of 
work in a physical laboratory; others, again, are on the 
border line between the scientific and the pictorial, as 
represented by the zoological garden or the haunts of 
wild birds. Probably this levelling up of the scientific 
application of photography will be permanent. The 
camera is proving a key to open the gate to many new 
and highly diverting interests. 


о 09 


It is just over fifty years ago that the Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society was formed, and 
in a recent lecture at the Society of 
Arts, with Lord Farrer in the 
chair, Mr. Lawrence W. Chubb 
gave some account of the struggle 
by which thousands of acres of common land on the 
fringe of London have been rescued from the hands of 
the speculative builder, and kept as belts of sylvan 
scenery, to the gratification of all who give a thought to 
the health and amenities of the metropolis. The photo- 
grapher, when he visits Hampstead Heath, is not 
aware, perhaps, that not so many years ago this famous 
open space was in serious danger of being obliterated 
bv the steady march of bricks and mortar, and only 
after a great struggle was it saved for the public in 
perpetuity. The same thing is true of many of the 
commons of South London, as well as of Epping Forest 
on the east. The photographer, more even than most 
other people, ought to feel a glow of gratitude for the 
men who fought for the commons, for without them the 
town-dwellers would be deprived of a message of 
Nature, and London landscape would be very much less 
worth studving. 


PASTURES NEW. 


THE COMMONS OF 


LONDON. 
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T is not uncommon to 
hear a photograph spoken 
| of as being “ devoid of 
‚ atmosphere." This, as а 

certain American humorist 
would say, is “spoke sarkastic." A natural scene 
(landscape, etc.) devoid of atmosphere is something 
outside the experience of terrestrials. Here, then, we 
have an instance of the pictorialist using a familiar 
term in a special sense. What it means and what 
it leads to may be worth considering. 

Roughly put, atmosphere, in ordinary parlance, is the 
air around us, that we breathe and feel as wind, but do 
not see. The pictorialist by this term connotes certain 
effects of light and shade chiefly, which may be traced to 
the varying qualities or conditions of the air in connec- 
tion with light, and, of course, its counterpart, shade 
and shadow. Now, it is common experience that the 
appearance of the more distant parts of a landscape may 
vary to an easily noticeable extent as the weather or 
state of the intervening atmosphere varies. There is 
an old rhyming jingle called “ Signs of Rain," of which 
one couplet runs— 

Note how shrill the peacocks cry: 

The distant hills are seeming high.“ 
That is to say, in rainy weather the atmosphere is some- 
times subnormally charged with dust particles. When 
the atmosphere is charged with water-vapour to or near 
its saturation point, then a fall of temperature may result 
in one of two things. The condensed water-vapour 
may take the form of appreciably sized raindrops, or 
be frozen into hailstones and fall quickly to the ground ; 
or the condensation may take the form of very minute 
water particles, which fall to earth very much slower 
than ordinary raindrops and give us fog, mist, haze, etc. 
Whether the atmosphere be dust-laden or charged with 
fine particles of water, the effect is very much the same 
on light rays passing through it, viz., the light rays are 
scattered about in all directions. Although our eyes 
fail to perceive it, such scattered light usually contains 
an important percentage of blue and ultra-violet rays. 
Should the air first be charged with floating soot par- 
ticles from our coal fires, and condensation of water- 
vapour take place, then soot particles act as nuclei for 
the water molecules, and we get what Sam Weller 
called a London particular of the pea-soup or vellow- 
black variety. The photographic plates draw much 
finer lines of distinction between fog and fog than our 
eyes can see. 

In the majority of cases the fog-mist effect in photo- 


AN ARTICLE FOR THE LANDSCAPE 
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ATMOSPHERE IN PICTORIAL EFFECT. 


WORKER. 


graphy is overdone in the print. The fog looks too 
solid—too much like cotton wool—and it seems to begin 
at a certain camera distance in a half-sudden kind of way. 

This is especially likely with ordinary plates. Ortho. 
plates and light yellow screens give us an improvement. 
But even here we often find the effect somewhat over- 
done. This is very often the case when the sun is more 
or less facing us in an outdoor scene or we may be facing 
a strongly lit window in an interior. As a matter of 
fact, the air inside all public buildings, churches, etc., 
is always heavily dust-laden. If we remember that 
the shorter the wave-length of light the more readily 
is it scattered by minute dust or water particles, we shall 
see whv this scattered light normally is so actinic, 
and hence. why our fog and mist pictures are prone to 
be too cotton-woolly. 


W here Ortho. Plates and Screens Fail. 

Doubtless the reader has noticed, when out on the 
hills, how all smoke from a fire looks light blue against 
a dark (hillside) background, but looks brownish against 
a light (sky) background. In the one case we chiefly 
see reflected rays, in the other the transmitted rays. 

Thus we can now understand how it is that while a 
light yellow screen and ortho. plate give us an accept- 
able portrayal of an average landscape, yet they fail 
in the case of a blue haze or white mist by reason of the 
large percentage of short actinic rays which call for 
the use of a somewhat darker filter. 

When colour-sensitive plates were first introduced, 
there was somewhat of an outcry against them on the 
charge of their eliminating atmosphere." This really 
means the use of an over-deep colour filter—often deep 
orangc, augmenting exposure some fifty or sixty times. 

Although these days have passed, and such deep 
screens are seldom heard of now, yet the practical 
moral remains, viz., that it is just as bad to under as 
overdo fog, etc. 

Atmosphere and Distance. 

Chemists tell us that an absolutely dust-free, water- 
particle-free atmosphere does not exist on any part of our 
earth's surface, although the difference between, sav, a 
Lancashire town and the Matterhorn is enormous. The 
difficulty the town dweller has in estimating distances 
when among mountain peaks is well known, and largelv 
due to what is to him an abnormal i. e., nearly dust-free 
—atmosphere. It is, indeed, well within the mark 
to say that, while the majority of mountain scenerv 
photographs may be true to life as regards atmosphere, 
they certainly do not give the idea of distance to most 
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eyes. They lack the sense of atmosphere, just as the 
majority of mountain telephoto pictures lack the space 
and perspective suggestion. 

If now we consider for a moment the likely consequence 
of the light-scattering of the atmospheric particles (dust, 
etc.), two things might, and indeed do, happen, viz., 
the light coming from the strongest lights is dimmed 
by reason of some of its light rays being lost to us bv 
scatter, while the darkest parts, from which very little 
light comes, are in turn lightened up by ravs scattered 
from lighter parts. 

Thus we get the well-known effect of so-called aerial 
perspective, viz., the high lights are lower and the 
deepest shades are raised ; in other words, the range or 
scale of tones is shortened at both ends. Roughly— 
and only quite roughly, please note—we may say the 
more the atmospheric scatter (which, by the way, 
means some loss) the shorter the range of tones. How 
this idea was ridden to death by so-called grey-day 
effects is happily only a bit of the history of photo- 
graphic pictorialism, now some ten or fifteen years ago. 
Perhaps a case of reason run riot. 

The next point is that detail is for the most part a 
matter of contour difference—i.e., a point, line, space 
lighter or darker than its surroundings, otherwise we 
should not see it. But we have just seen that one effect 
of atmospheric scatter and absorption, or, briefly, atmo- 
sphere, isto shorten the scale or range of tones, which, 
in fact, results in a diminution or suppression of different 
elements. Thus we are prepared to find, and do actually 
find, that atmosphere in effect makes for breadth 
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by elimination and simplification. When mentally 
estimating the distance of an object, various factors 
contribute their quota. If the object be one of which we 
are familiar with its near-at- hand appearance —a horse, 
train, etc.—the angular size affords a criterion, but this 
Is useless in the case of unknown or variable sizes, e.g., 
the moon, mountains, clouds, etc. With near objects 
the two eyes afford stereoscopic effect and parallax. 
But though we may not fully recognise the fact, vet we 
certainly do largelv judge distances by aerial perspective 
of atmospheric effect. The above-mentioned distant 
hills, which“ are seeming nigh,” are apparently near 
because they are less dimmed than usual bv the clear 
intervening atmosphere. Not onlv do these hills seem 
near, but in consequence they look smaller. On the 
other hand, when an ordinary-sized mortal comes upon 
us unexpectedly out of a fog or mist, he seems a veritable 
glant. The misty effect is associated with distance, 
and a person so big as this at a distance must be of 
gigantic size. Here we see how one judgment hinges 
on another. 

In nature we nearly always see that the atmospheric 
effect is wondrously gradual; we cannot say it begins 
here or there. It is this infinite gradation which is one 
of nature's greatest charms, and it is one of the greatest 
tests of the power of a painter or photographer, though 
the latter has not the control that the painter has. 

This so-called differentiation of planes leads up to the 
very important topic of tonal values, which again is 
very largely a matter of atmosphere. Truth of tone 
is the twin brother of truth of atmospheric effect. 


| — ä —-„V— — — — —— 
A ONE-MAN SHOW OF PICTURES BY ALVIN LANGDON COBURN, 


AT HAMPSHIRE 


Special to '* The A. P. and P. N." 


HE exhibitions arranged by the Hampshire House Photo- 

graphic Society are a welcome addition to the amenities 
of this interesting institution, picturesquely housed in a survival 
of old Hammersmith, and doubtless the well-chosen groups of 
prints shown from time to time have opened the eyes of working 
men and others to the delights of the camera. On Thursday, 
March 2, a show of Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn's work was 
inaugurated by an informal meeting, which was well attended in 
spite of conditions that were not an inducement to turn out in the 
evening, and much appreciation was given alike to the high 
standard of craftsmanship exemplified in the photogravures and 
the wild and boldly rendered scenery of the Californian subjects. 

The exhibition, which remains open during the who]e of 
this month, is a demonstration of Mr. Coburn's versatility, 
though still incomplete in this respect through the omission of 
portraiture. In contrast with the massive and mystic expres- 
sions of the Far West are some dainty illustrations of Ladv 
Ebury's seat, from the Moor Park book, and no one could have 
guessed that the same hand that produced, for instance, the 
elaborate little interior scene with a happy, sunny glimpse 
through the doorway could also have rendered the weird impres- 
siveness of The Temple of Ohm ” and similarly broad and rugged 
works that give quite a different indication of temperament. 

For those who still seek to “ place" Mr. Coburn, which, I 
think, no one has succeeded in doing, they offer a revelation 
of feeling for the impressiveness of big masses, effectively placed, 
sensitiveness to their obscure spell, and also of limited regard 
for natural light and colour. These works are, of course, well 
known to photographers, and need not now be criticised in 
detail. But in their present situation they will surely be scen 
by many for the first time, and to some who look merely for 
illustrations of remote and magnificent scenes, it may not be 
clear that Mr. Coburn has been as much concerned with their 
subjective as with their objective aspect. Everyone, however, 
will appreciate the sense of vastness derived from such a work 
as Yosemite Falls,“ even if they feel that something is wanting 
in tone and atmosphere. 
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HOUSE. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


These are quahties that add a stamp of truthfulness to the 
poetry of grand and solemn landscape, but Mr. Coburn does 
not always take advantage of them. He gives his imagination 
scope in his own way, and such is tts impatience of conven- 
tional restraint that now and then it shows a tendency to get 
out of hand; but even so the play of fancy is amusing, and 
his rare technical skill comes to his aid in producing work that, 
whatever its shortcomings, has the attractiveness of good 
craftsmanship. This, by the way, is sometimes a deceptive 
charm, like that of a well-dressed person of ingratiating manner, 
but with guile in his heart. 

The simile, however, is not to be taken as applying to Mr. 
Coburn's prints. Those who make acquaintance with them 
in the present exhibition will agree that he is an interesting 
worker, the more so, perhaps, because of the elusive character 
of his skill. He combines temperament and ability with an 
imaginative sense of design, and these qualities can be appre- 
ciated while the lurking doubt remains whether he is a true 
lover of nature. If he were. how could he falsify the colour 
of earth and sky in his '' Cloudscape " so that the cumulus 
may tell against an almost black background? It is an original 
idea to give a portrait of a cloud in isolation, as one might pose 
à young woman before а dark velvet curtain, but it is not the 
wav of Providence, which prefers to harmonise the subject 
with its surroundings. 

A pleasant atmospheric tone is a welcoine feature of the view of 
Cadiz, seen in original and characteristic composition through 
anangular framework formed by the mast and spar of the ap- 
proaching vessel. Some of the works may occasion a certain 
bewilderment to those unfamiliar with the more adventurous 
developments of pictorial photography, but the technical excel- 
lence will not fail in its effect ; and if the artistic purpose is not al- 
ways understood, the general vigour of design and the tempera- 
mental impulse that have gone to the making of several of the 
prints are sure to have an influence that should awaken interest 
and induce a careful study of the works. In this way it may be 
hoped that new adherents to pictorial camera work will be gained. 
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HE writer is an enthusiastic amateur gardener; in 
fact, more enthusiastic over the garden than over 

photography. Some years ago, before he possessed 
a garden, the camera as a hobby was his only love, but 
gardening is such an absorbing hobby that everything 
else has to take second place to it. 

Those who have seen this wonderful production, on 
hearing that he also photographs, immediately remark, 
What lovely pictures you must be able to get!“ 

The reason for this remark is possibly due to the fact 
that the ground is always laid out with а view to its photo- 
graphic possibilities. There is no reason why this should 
not be done, for it is as easy to plan the scheme of garden 
decoration at the commencement of the year for this 
purpose, as to lay it out in formal beds. 

In the days before photography was so general a hobby, 
gardens were always planned so that the whole effect 
was as picturesque and in keeping with the period as 
possible. Some of those old gardens must have been 
pictures of loveliness with their clipped yew hedges and 
high walls, upon which luxuriated such subjects for the 
colour plate as the peach tree with its attendant shell- 
pink blossoms. That they gave more attention in those 
days to the pictorial laying out of their grounds than 15 
done at the present moment must be admitted, and it 
seems rather a pity that some of the colour schemes of 
these walled gardens have not been handed down to 
posterity by means of the colour plate and the camera. 

Of course, these old-world gardens have been the theme 
for pictures by 
artists in both oil 
and water colour, 
but by the pictorial 
photographer they 
have been sadly 
neglected. This is 
not always the fault 
of the photographer, 
for had we all these 
old-world gardens, 
exhibitions would be 
overcrowded with 
pictures on this 
theme. 

As а general rule, 
those photographers 
who are also gar- 
deners have to be 
content with a long 
strip of ground 
bounded by an ugly 
erection of boards 
named by courtesy 
a fence. Such is the 
case of the writer, 
but even under such 
distressing circum- 
stances there is no 


Shirley Poppies. 
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A SPRING ARTICLE. 
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reason why it should not yield a few photographic gems 
each season. It is all a matter of suitable arrangement 
and planting of such species as will simplify the work о! 
photography. 

Owing to the average plate’s blindness to the red end 
of the spectrum, it would at once occur to the pictorialist 


Sweet Peas. 


that flowers which include the yellow, orange, and red shades 
would be well-nigh hopeless as subjects for their pictures, 
but if panchromatic plates and screens are employed, this 
objection is overruled. 

So much for the colour of the flowers which should be 
employed in the scheme of decoration. The next and 
perhaps most important item is that of selecting plants 
which lend themselves to pictorial effect by their graceful 
habit of growth. 

There are certain plants which under no circumstances 
would give pictorial renderings. Take as an example 
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the wallflower. This massed in beds is one of the prettiest 
sights in a garden, and the photographer who is led astray 
by their flaming colour, and perhaps more so owing to 
their exquisite exhalations, will regret the day when he 
was tempted to expose plates upon such subjects. Of 
course, photographed as cut flower specimens, these 
plants lend themselves admirably, but the present article 
is dealing more particularly with photography of the 
growing plants in the garden. 

There is probably no prettier flower in the garden than 
the Shirley poppy, with its multitudinous tints, and fortu- 
nately most of which can be easily recorded by means of 
the camera. A bed or two of these sown against a suit- 
able background will provide some beautiful pictures, 
particularly if a figure or figures can be suitably employed, 
Their growth is ideal from the - hotographic point of view, 


“ You take them, Mummy! 


as they grow some three feet high, and throw their fairy- 
like blooms amidst a wealth of fernery or foliage. 

Every garden worthy of the name includes either rows 
or clumps of sweet peas. These are also ideal from a 
photographer’s standpoint, provided he only grows those 
of the lighter tones of white, cream, cream-pink, and 
lavender or blue. all of which record themselves admirably 
upon the sensitive plate. Those who have attempted to 
record their rows of sweet peas must know the disappointed 
feeling which resulted when the negative was examined, 
for not half the wealth of blossom is to be seen. This 
is, of course, due to the use of the wrong plate and no 
screens. 

Rows of sweet peas are a difficult subject for reproduc- 
tion by photography. A much better plan is to plant 
in clumps, selecting where possible a dark background 
which will serve to throw up the blooms. The ideal 
plates for garden work generally are the autochromes, 
but they are outside the scope of this article. On account 
of space, these notes must of necessity be only suggestive, 
as it would be absurd to give cultural instructions, etc. 

It may, however, suggest to those photographers who 
have gardens, that by careful selection, such as has been 
mentioned, gardens may be planted in such a manner 
that photography will become an easy matter. 

It might be mentioned before closing that all blue 
flowers photograph splendidly, and in some cases lend 
themselves very well for camera pictures. Take as an 
instance the perennial lupins, with their graceful spikes 
of blue flowers, or, again reverting to the old-world garden, 
that gorgeous bloom named the delphinium. Clumps 
of these amid suitable surroundings and backgrounds 
would te a fine subject for a picture. Again, the white 
foxglove in the wild garden suggests themes, provided 
ligures сап be employed to give a human touch. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A FILM-DRYING NoTE.—Most of the users of small roll-film 
spools used in cameras of the Ensignette or vest-pocket Kodak 
type find a difficulty in avoiding the film curling when drying. 
This tendency varies according to the make of filmin use, being 
much more evident with some brands than others. The writer 
recently having a number of films to finish off overcame this 
difficulty very simply in the following manner. A roll-film 
strip was measured from end to end before being cut up, and 
its length noted. A rough frame was then tacked together 
from odd pieces of wood, its width being exactly the length of 
the film strip. Thus when the films come from the last washing 
water and are ready for drying they are simply pinned across 
the frame. In this way several strips may be dried together 
on the same frame, taking as many as space will allow. There 
is no fuss or worry with lines or pinning the weighted films to 
shelves, etc., the frame offers a protection for the negatives 
that the line or shelf does not, as it can be rested against the 
wall in the same way that a dry plate is put up to dry, and the 
films will dry quite flat, and without any tendency to cockle or 
curl. R. M. F. 
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A DARK-ROOM REMINDER.—When making up a solution 
from а written or printed formula, it is a good plan to write 
the entire formula on the label of the bottle. When this is 
done the formula is always at hand when а new solution has 
to be made. If the label is varnished with ordinary negative 
varnish it will last a long time.—7 he Professional Photographer 
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Has THIS PLATE BEEN EXPOSED ?— Amateurs who are at 
all careless are very apt to replace the slides wrong in some 
of the plate-holders when loading them in a poor light. It 
is very easy then to get mixed up in deciding just which plate 
has been exposed. А writer in American Photography, referring 
to this trouble, says :—After ruining several perfectly good 
plates in this manner I finally hit on the scheme of wetting 
a small bit of the plate in one extreme corner in the developer. 
Then set the plate aside for a while. If, at the end of five 
minutes, it is still perfectly clear, I know it has not been exposed. 
It is then returned to the plate-holder when the corner has 
dried. It is only necessary to wet a very small bit of the plate. 
This method has saved me a good many plates, not as a result 
of careless handling of the slides, but from a faulty shutter that 
sometimes refused to work.” 
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SEPIA TONES BY THE SULPHIDE ProcEss.—In using the 
sulphide process, much richer brown tones can be secured, 
and the objectionable yellowish colour avoided by first im- 
mersing the prints in the sulphide solution for one minute, 
then washing until the print does not feel slippery, finally 
bleaching and developing in the usual way. This plan has 
been followed with the most satisfactory results.—Camera 
Craft 

* E: * Ж * 

A SIMPLE METHOD FOR FINDING THE FOCAL LENGTH OF A 
LENS. Focus the camera on a flat object (a wall), and by means 
of strips of paper moved about on the wall, so that they are 
just included at opposite edges of the plate, measure the amount 
of view thus obtained in inches, and divide it by the length of 
the side of the plate used; this gives you the magnification. 
To this add 1, and divide it into the distance from lens to wall 
іп inches. This gives you the focal length of the lens. Example: 
Amount of view, 32 in. ; long side of quarter-plate used, 4 in. ; 
therefore magnification = 32-4ths = 8 in.; 8+1 = g. Distance 
from lens to wall, 36 in.; therefore focal length of lens = 
36-9ths in. = 4 in. C. W. 
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ROM time to time readers of THE A. P. see alluring announce— 
ments in the advertisement pages that quantities of old 
photographic stock are to be disposed of by dealers and others 
at bargain prices. Frequently, too, at auction sales opportuni- 
ties occur of securing lots comprising plates and papers which 
are knocked down sometimes at ridiculous prices. It may be 
taken for granted that, particularly in the latter case, the goods 
are old and stale; and although occasionally they may have been 
kept carefully by their previous owner, the odds are that they 
will not be in any way comparable with new and fresh materials. 
Every amateur photographer, too, at one time or another, 
accumulates a certain amount of plates and paper, and these 
in boxes апа packets that have been opened when first bought. 
A trial of one of the plates or pieces of paper will speedily indicate 
the extent to which the keeping qualities of the plates or papers 
have been affected. It does not at all necessarily follow that 
because plates or sensitive papers of well-known brands exhibit 
all the symptoms of staleness and bad keeping qualities, the 
makers are to be condemned. Under ordinary circumstances 
plates and papers made by the leading British firms will keep, 
under proper conditions, for a great number of years. It is 
these proper conditions," or, rather, lack of them, that are 
responsible. Many a dealer, in spite of advice to the contrary, 
will store plates and papers on top shelves in a gas-lit shop or keep 
his reserve supplies with his chemical stock in a damp cellar. 
This article, however, does not intend to deal with methods 
of storing plates and papers, but rather how to make the most of 
those which have been badly stored or which have become 
stale, fogged, or otherwise spoilt through age. 

Assuming, therefore, that the reader has a quantity of stale ” 
plates, bromide paper, gaslight paper, and P.O.P., all of which 
show characteristic markings round the edges which may be 
iridescent or merely fog-like in appearance, the following methods 
of utilising the materials for obtaining clean negatives and prints 
will be welcomed in these days of economy. 

In many cases the plates and papers, when they really are old, 
in addition to having been badly kept, will show these markings 
before exposure. In other cases they will only become apparent 
on development. In the latter event the developed, fixed, and 
dried negatives may be cleaned up by rubbing away the irides- 
cent stains and other surface markings on the film surface 
with a pledget of wool soaked in methylated spirit; or an 
application of the well-known “ Globe polish ” reducer applied 
with a piece of rag will effect the same result. | 

For practical purposes, however, it is as well to deal with the 
plates and papers before exposure, and although speed is sacri- 
ficed, the worker can be assured of obtaining as clean results 
as if using fresh but much slower plates. 


To deal with plates first. Prepare the following solution : 


Potassium bichromate 20 gr. 
Hydrochloric ac ia 10 minims. 
N93 vivi 955s еза * 8 oz. 


This gives a half of 1 per cent. solution of acid bichromate. 
A sufficient quantity of this solution should be placed in а 
dish of requisite size in the dark-room, and the plates should 
be immersed one at a time for two minutes at a temperature 
of 65 deg. F. Take care that the surface of the plate is free 
from air bubbles. То make sure of this, a small swab of cotton 
wool should be passed over the surface of the plate while it is 
in the solution. The plate is then washed in five changes of 
clean water, or in running water for a minute or two, to remove 
the superfluous bichromate solution. 

If a properly ventilated drving box or drying cupboard is 
available, the treated plates should be placed in this to dry 
in the ordinary way ; but if, as is most likely, the amateur worker 
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By А. D. MEAKIN. 


does not possess a luxury such as this, the following will be 
found both expeditious and reliable :—After washing and 
surface-draining, place the plate or plates in a tray containing 
methylated spirit for a few minutes. In fact, it is as well 
to have two or three trays containing spirit, so that, after soaking 
in the first dish, the plates can be transferred to fresh spirit. 
Plates treated in this manner will be perfectly dry in an ordinary 
rack in the dark room in half an hour, and ready for use. | 

The speed of the plates is now approximately 30 to 40 Н. 
and D., or about 50 Watkins or Е 32 Wynne. If the original 
plates were Special Rapid, the exposure will have to be increased 
about twenty times, and with a noticeable increase in contrast. 

The contrast obtainable with plates treated in this fashion 
can be regulated by the amount of bichromate in the re-sensitising 
solution. If, for instance, in the above formula 40 gr. of potas- 
sium bichromate are used in place of 20 gr., very strong contrasts 
indeed are obtained, and for copying purposes, when clean 
black and white negatives of engravings or other line subjects 
are required, an ideal plate can be thus prepared. (This tip is 
worth remembering when a copy of such a subject is wanted 
and only fast plates are available.) For copying purposes and 
dark-room work the plates can be exposed wet, i.e., as soon as 
they are surface-dry. 

To restore old and spoilt bromide paper, which in the ordinary 
way would give poor, flat, or discoloured images, or paper that 
has been fogged by accidental exposure to light, use the following 
bath : 


Potassium permanganattte 5 gr. 
0 RPOMRSÉRIRARMTARIROTSPO 30 minims 
N aes aue Pe qam avs aire eh walneal a 50 OZ. 


The stale or fogged bromide paper is soaked in this solution for 


a minute; it is then transferred to: 
sodium Эре 54-14. ro Rhea IOO gr 
Watene unu hod hed SE 49 X3 4-2 ᷣ ͤ1156Ü1 up o Pha IO OZ 


Leave for another minute, rinse, and the paper is ready for 
use. It may be exposed at once in a wet condition, or can 
be dried, in the dark-room of course. The speed of the original 
paper is decreased approximately one half by this method. 

Frequently the principal fault with both bromide and gas- 
light papers that have been kept a long time is that they have 
merely become poor by reason of their place of storage being 
damp ; and in these cases it is surprising how great an improve- 
ment can be effected by thoroughly drying the paper 
and using a fresh developer with double or treble the normal 
quantity of bromide of potassium in the formula. Bromide 
paper seven or eight years old, which has been kept in a damp 
cellar, having become flabby and damp and practically useless, 
was saved in this manner and gave good prints. 

In the case of P.O.P., one of the best methods of saving 
packets of this material which have gone wrong is to convert 
it into gaslight paper. The following solution will accomplish 
this : 


Potassium Dromidé: WANS ASNT 30 gr. 
F 2422540 MheZobiesa pA a IO gr. 
n . ² ! 1 gr. 
C v v K 25 Oz. 


Soak the paper in this solution from six to seven minutes. 
It may then be blotted between fluffless blotting-paper and 
hung up to dry; or, if a glossy surface is required, may be 
squeegeed to a ferrotype plate, and dried in a warm room 
away from actinic light. It is also possible to dry this re- 
sensitised paper with methylated spirit. It is exposed and 
developed like ordinary gaslight paper. 
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" UMMER is 
S a coming in ” 
will be 
trilled by the 
lovers of old songs, 
and yet many 
photographers will 
look more gloomy 
than in the dreary 
winter days. All 
followers of our 
craft are hampered 
more or less 
owing to military 
necessity, and, in 
consequence, the 
bright days of 
summer will cause 
deep gloom to the 
unthinking in con- 
sequence of their 
supposed inability 
to make use of the season by exposing plates. 

Personally, I reside on the seashore right in the thick 
of the defences of the world's greatest port, and although 
our restrictions are not so severe as those of Portsmouth, 
yet, as I received a notice in which '' cameras," '' photo- 
graphs," ''sentries," and orders to fire" figured in 
unpleasant juxtaposition, it may be readily assumed that 
the promiscuous photographer does not enjoy the existence 
usually associated with malt liquor and ninepins. Thus 
it behoves us to tread warily, and yet I have been able 
to practise my hobby just as much as in the piping times 
antecedent to August, 1914. | 

Now a long face and glum mien never achieved апу- 
thing. Therefore, if photographers will cease to be un- 
happy over the restrictions put upon their usual summer 
perambulations, and will seek other fields in which to 
labour, the first success against adverse circumstances 
will have been scored. Those of us who have visited 
St. Paul’s Cathedral will know that on the tomb of Sir 
Christopher Wren will be found the word '' Circumspice,” 
which means to look around. The people of Wren's 
time knew that so few people see the obvious that it is 
necessary to tell them to look around. The people of 
this day (photographers, of course, excepted) are in no 
whit different to our forefathers of the eighteenth century ; 
one has to point out the very facts that should impress 
themselves without effort. | 

I have excepted photographers from the general run 
of individuals, because photography itself has trained 
them to see more than the average person. One would 
never expect a photographer to make the famous response 
that he ''couldn't see the wood for trees." Ала yet 
does he make full use of his vision? From the various 
grumbles and falling off in number of users of the camera 
at the moment, it is, I think, a matter of extreme doubt 
if the answer could be in the affirmative. It is, there- 
fore, my purpose to suggest to the readers of THE A. Р. 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, delphi) —0On Thursday, 
March 16, Dr. G. H. Rodman will give a lecture entitled '' The 
Bernese Oberland.“ 

Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, М.С.) — 
On March 14 Mr. Mullard, of the Edison and Swan United 
Electric Light Co., Ltd., will give a demonstration of the capa- 
bilities of the new Pointolite enclosed arc lamp. The 
house exhibition of pictorial and scientific prints contributed 
to the affiliation competition will remain open to the public 
daily from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. until March 25. 
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AND Р. N. to take to heart the word used as title for this 
article and look round. 

Now landscape is mostly taboo, but may I point out 
that there are subjects in plenty at home simply shouting 
to be photographed? In one’s own home are domestic 
scenes that can be rendered pictorially, and which require 
no accessories or apparatus beyond that already owned 
by every reader of this journal. For example, Plate XXV. 
of ‘‘Photograms of the Year 1915, has a charming 
domestic picture by Sidney V. Webb; while if I may 
be permitted to refer to one of my own, there is a repro- 
duction upon page 9 of the current volume of THE A. P. 
AND Р. М. with no accessory whatever. 

The things that matter in domestic work are extremely 
simple to remember. See that no pictures, bric-a-brac, 
or light-reflecting objects are included in the camera’s 
field of view. They will distract from the main subject 
and cause trouble. Circumspice! This key to finding 
the picture will also prevent its being marred. Give a 
full exposure and avoid over-development. If using 
paper, such as in The Candidate," on next page, have buff 
paper, or stain it with cold tea. This will prevent its 
drawing too great attention. 

Above all, don’t grumble. The war must be conducted 
so as to give us final victory, and some classes of photo- 


A Difficult Passage. 


graphic work must of necessity be abandoned. When 
vou find that you can’t take the pretty “ bit " you were 
so keen on, don’t put your camera away again—Circum- 
spice ! 


The Canterbury Camera Club is holding a house exhibition 
of members’ work at the club’s headquarters on March 27 and 
0. Visitors are specially invited on the last-mentioned date, 
and the secretary (Mr. F. H. B. Smith, St. Heliers," Mande- 
ville Road, Canterbury) will be pleased to furnish particulars. 

Second-hand Apparatus.— The March catalogue just issued 
bv the Citv Sale and Exchange, of 26 and 28, King's Road, 
Sloane Square, S.W., contains а large selection of second-hand 
apparatus at much reduced prices. А copy of the list will be 
sent post free on application to the above address. 


March 13, 1916. 


THE CANDIDATE. BY E. HOWARD BURNETT. 
The original, a bromide print (73 x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. See article on page 208. 
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BY JOHN R. BRINKLEY. 
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THE MARCH PAST. 


BY 
ARTHUR W. BURGESS. 


The original of this picture 
was exhibited at the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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A BIT OF GENOA. BY JAMES N. DOOLITTLE (San Francisco). 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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NE of the things which especially 

appeal to educated Americans who 
visit England for the first time is the 
diverse beauty of our village churches. I 
think one would be fairly safe in saying 
that no two of our old churches are exactly 
alike, although they may be fairly con- 
sistently sorted out into about a score or 
зо groups or types, and assigned to five 
architectural periods. The photographer 
who finds interest in these stone pages 
of our history will find his enjoyment 
enhanced by a little architectural general 
knowledge. 

For this he may refer to '' Architec- 
tural Photography," Practical Photo- 
grapher Series No. 12, September, 1904 ; 
Gothic Architecture," T. Perkins; 
* Amateur's Guide to Architecture,“ S. S. 
Beale ; “ Growth of the English Church,” 
and Ground Plan of the English Church,“ 
both by A. H. Thompson; Introduction 
to Gothic Architecture," and '' Glossary 
of Architectural Terms," both by ]. Н. 
Parker. 

Now it is quite a common mistake in 
certain quarters to suppose that good 
technical photography and good pictorial 
work are in any way opposed to each 


other. Either of these may alone be 
strong, or they both may be strong 
together. Surely then the worker should 


aim to get excellence in both directions. 


A.—CockiNG CHURCH, SussEX. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


гем Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
1 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


Both the examples on this page show 
possibilities in both these two directions. 
Commendable taste in each case is shown 
by the choice of point of view and a 
proper endeavour to show the 
church as an essential part 
of the composition. In 
example A the foreground 
part is a little too much 
distributed in interest. The 
man and wheelbarrow, stack, 
and the pile of tree branches 
on our left cut up our interest 
too much. Trimming away 
a slice off the left, so as to 
reduce this feature by at 
least half, would be a gain. 
In example B we have a good 
instance of a quiet fore- 
ground, and yet one which 
is by no means devoid of 
interest and pictorial assist- 
ance. Here we see the aid 
afforded by quiet and fairly 
flat patches of shade and 
shadow. Had circumstances 
permitted, it is likely that 
a viewpoint rather more to 
our right would have shown 
us а little more suggestion 
of distance (planes) along the 
street. At present the church, 
trees, etc., seem to suggest 
a kind of closed, shut in, 
end-of-all-things look. 

In fig. A one gets the notion 
that we might advisedly bring the camera 
a little nearer the church, and so get it on a 


Bv Miss Edith Moore. 


From the Beginners“ Competition. 
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D.— TANWORTH-IN-ARDEN. 


somewhat enlarged scale, omitting the 
wood pile on our left entirely. Also a 


slightly more oblique view by moving 
to the right would in all probability have 


Bv Norman L. Evans. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


afforded a more pleasing grouping of lines. 

In fig. A the plain, squat-roofed tower 
suggests the probability of this structure 
being Norman—this guess is supported 
by the simple and severe form of the 
buttresses—as far as one can see in this 
picture. The two narrow light windows 
in the tower have an Early English look, 
and may be a later insertion. The tower 
and spire of the other church, fig. B, are 
quite different. Authorities tell us that 
spires probably did not find a place in 
our English churches till considerably 
after the Norman style had transitioned 
into the Early Englishstyle. The window 
in this tower also 1s obviously of a different 
tvpe. It is too far off to make out any 
detail, but in form may well be either 
Decorated or Perpendicular. 

Thus we here see that if we only pay 
regard to the towers in these two pictures 
we find points of difference which add 
interest. 

Some readers may say that they don't 
care а button about architecture, and 
only want to get a pleasing picture—an 
outlook which, in its way, is quite reason- 
able. But we might add that buildings, 
like human beings, trees, etc., have in- 
dividual character, and the photographer 
should aim at suggesting something of 
this kind. 
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USEFUL ARTICLES FROM OLD 
NEGATIVES. 


VERY keen photographer accumu- 

lates a steady supply of three 
articles—spoilt negatives, plate boxes, and 
surplus prints. I imagine that very few 
throw them away at once, for all give 
one the feeling that they are of some use ; 
indeed, they are often turned to account 
in various little ways, but usually only 
in temporary fashion. I intend describ- 
ing three permanent articles which can 
be made from them. 

The first is a storing box for unfinished 
prints. As everyone knows, these have 
to be kept in the dark and under pressure 
or they will be spoilt. To make the box, 
an old negative the size of the box 
and two lengths of tape are needed, 
besides the box itself. Fig. 1 shows the 
plate and the strips of tape glued across 
it. If the film is still on the plate, the 
tape may be made to adhere sufficiently 
by melting the gelatine and pressing the 
tape down on it. The projecting ends 
of the tape should be about three inches 
long. In the lid of the box make four 
slits, as shown in fig. 2. These must 
correspond in position with the tapes on 
the glass. Pass the ends of the tapes 
through the slits, placing the negative 
so that the tape is underneath when the 
lid of the box is right way up. Draw the 
tapes through only so far as will leave 
the glass level with the bottom of the lid, 
and fix the ends firmly on top of the lid. 
It will be seen that when the lid is put 
on the box, the negative rests on the 
bottom, so that no matter how many or 
few prints are in, the glass will always 
be pressing on them. This arrangement 


Fig. 1. 


is very convenient indeed when one is 
doing a lot of printing, for if a loose nega- 
tive is used, it is not easy to get it out 
without turning the box over and exposing 
the prints to the light. ry 

The second article is a shallow tray. 
Nicely made it forms a most acceptable 
gift for either a lady or gentleman— 
the former may use it for pins and trinkets 
of that sort, the latter as an ash-tray 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


or on the writing table for sundry small 
objects. Only the bottom of the box 
is needed—the top will do equally well 
if it is a deep one. Take a plate the same 
size as the box, me!t the gelatine and stick 
it to the bottom of the box. Now fill 
in the narrow space all round with putty 
or plaster of Paris, making the bottom 
smooth and level. Take a suitable print, 


Fig. 2. 


one that will interest the recipient, and 
mount it in the centre of the plate. 
Now take another negative, and carefully 
clean off the film by boiling it. Polish 
it until it is quite spotless, and place it 
over the print, using a little gum or 
seccotine round the edges. Put a few 
old negatives on top and leave it thus 
until the glass is firmly in position. 
Again fill in the space with putty and 
make nice and smooth. To finish off, 
some gummed binding material will be 
required. Nothing is better for the pur- 
pose than the long strips now largely used 
for securing parcels. It 
can be had in several 
different colours. Start 
close to the end of one 
side, and having moistened 
the strip stick it so that 
about } inch comes over 
the glass. Press it firmly 
down and also against 
the side cf the box. At 
the corner, it will be 
necessary to cut a right- 
angled piece out to make 
it fit neatly. This is 
easily managed. When 
the bottom and sides are 
quite firmly fixed, make 
a cut through the cor- 
ners and turn down the rest of the 
strip over the outside of the box. A 
strip just wide enough to go all round 
the outside makes a good finish. This 
is a very dainty and useful article, the 
two glasses at the bottom making the 
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tray steady and at the same time of a 
more convenient depth. 

А photographic paper-weight is another 
acceptable article which only requires 
negatives, prints, and binding paper. 

Stick several old negatives together 
by melting the films. Five or six will be 
enough. See that all the edges are 
flush, and to ensure this it is best to stick 
one at a time. Оп each side of the solid 
block thus formed paste а suitable 
photograph. It is nice to have two 
associated pictures. One might be of 
yourself, the other of your house. When 
the prints have dried and are quite firm, 
put а nicely cleaned negative over each, 
and seccotine the edges down. Take a 
binding strip long enough to go all round 
the block and stick it round, so that an 
equal width projects each side. Press 
it down firmly until quite secure, and then, 
having cut through the corners on each 
side, press the projecting edges down 
to the face of the glass. This completes 
the article. If one cannot procure the 


gummed paper, any strips of suitable 


paper will be satisfactory, and thin glue 
will perhaps be found the best adhesive 
in such a case, although good photographic 
paste will answer very well. H. M. 


— == 


A GOOD DRY-MOUNTING ACCESSORY. 


O those who use the shellac and flat- 

iron method of dry mounting, the 
following hint should prove of value. 
It is not always easy to keep the face of 
the iron clean and bright when heating 
over a fire or stove. The simple iron 
cover illustrated solves the problem com- 
pletely. The bottom of it is made of 
stout polished tin to the shape of the 
iron, and slightly larger. At the sides 
the tin is turned up a quarter of an inch 
or so. At the front or nose a clip of 
metal is left on, and a length of strong 
spring wire is shaped, as in the illustra- 
tion, and attached at this end. At the 
back of the cover the metal is about an 
inch high, and is shaped to clip the 
springs, which keep the cover firmly 
fixed to the iron. The article can be 
very easily made by any reader handy 
with tools. It is sometimes obtainable at 
the “ penny ” bazaars. C. ED 
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(New Series. 63.) THE USE OF THE EXPOSURE METER. 


menced the study 
of exposure, and 
to-day we pro- 
pose to take the 
VEA remaining factors 
bs of light and sub- 

— { ject and to show 


how compara- 
tively simple exposure is when ap- 
proached in a systematic way. As 


will be seen from our illustrations, we 
are working on the Watkins meter, 
but there are other instruments which 
are equally good. It is not wise, 
however, to take a variety of meters, 
because there are differences in method, 
if not in result, and confusion would 
be created by dealing with various 
types. The Bee meter is an inexpen- 
sive type, and we have found it answer 
our purpose admirably. 

Although, as we indicated last week, 
the plate and the stop present no 
difficulty, because any variation may 
be ascertained with accuracy, the Bee 
meter takes both these factors into 
consideration on its scales. It is only 


necessary that we should know the 
Watkins speed number of the plate 
we are using. As we pointed out, 
we may take any plate in the extra 
rapid group as printed on page 184 
of the issue for last week, and call it 
Watkins 180, and we shall be near 
enough for all practical purposes. 
To avoid confusion with the scales 
on the meter, let us look for a moment 


at fig. r, which shows the outside 
metal ring or case. This ring is 
stamped with two scales, one the 


exposure scale and the other the plate 
scale. The plate scale commences 
at the word plate and works to the 
left, extending as far as the figure r. 
As 45 represents quite a slow plate, 
however, it will be seen that we shall 
seldom need to use any but the few 
highest numbers of this scale, and if we 
resolutely stick to one plate of the 
speed suggested we shall use that speed 
number only. The exposure scale 
commences at the word exp. and works 
to the right. The figures from 130 to 
т indicate integers, and those from I 
onwards to 500 indicate fractions. 
Thus any figure which 
has against it a little 
tick like an apostrophe 
is a fraction, usually, of 
a second, while the num- 


bers without the tick 
indicate, usually, 
seconds. If the mea- 


surement of the light is 
made in seconds, and it 
usually is, the reading of 
the exposure on the 
exposure scale is also in 
seconds, or fractions of 
seconds. From this it 
will be seen that some 
figures belong to both 
scales; reading clockwise 
they are on the plate 
scale, but reading anti- 
clockwise they are on 
the exposure scale. 

Now let us look at 
fig. 2, which is the inner 
dial. This also contains 
two scales, the s/op scale 
and the Jight scale. 
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The place where these two slightly 
overlap may be seen. The dial is so 
arranged that it may be rotated inside 
the outer metal ring. To do this it 
is only necessary to press the meter 
between the thumb and first finger, 


Fig. 2. 


placing the end of the thumb on the 

word Bee, and then to turn the outer 

ring or case to the desired position. 
The first step in the use of thc meter 


is the actual measurement of the 
strength or intensity of the light. 


A fresh area of sensitive paper is 
turned on, but kept covered with the 
thumb until the meter is held out at 
arm's length, so as to be exposed to 
the open light from the sky. The 
meter should not be exposed in direct 
sunshine, but held in the shadow of 
the head. The moment the thumb 
is removed, seconds must be counted 
in the manner indicated last week. 
As soon as the sensitive paper matches 
the tone of the painted tint, whether 
this is an annular ring or a half moon, 
the test is made and the number of 
seconds taken must be noted. In the 
illustrations the sensitive paper is 
represented by the black patch, the 
paper having darkened completely 
during the time the meter was being 
photographed. If the hght is being 
tested on a bright day, we shall possi- 
bly find the time taken to watch 
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the painted tint something like 15 
seconds at this time of the year, 
while in brighter summer light it 
may be as short as 4 or 6 seconds. 
We now have three figures, viz., 
plate speed, say 180; stop, say Е/8; 
and light time, say 15 seconds. With 
these we have to find the fourth— 
the exposure. To do this we bring 
the stop F/8 against the plate speed 
180, as shown by the line we have 
drawn across fig. 3, and this is all the 
setting of scales which is required. 
Next we look at the light scale for the 
figure 15 (or the figure nearest to it, 
which is 16), and against this, on the 
exposure scale, we read the required 
exposure. The dotted line on fig. 3 
shows this. The exposure in this 
case is an eleventh of a second. If 
our shutter is arranged to give a 


dark object is between 10 and 30 
feet away from the camera. If the 
nearest shadow is nearer than this, a 
longer exposure will be necessary, 
and if it is further away a shorter 
exposure. It is much better to classify 
the subject by the nearness of the 
shadow or dark object than it is to 
attempt to do so by a description. 
The following table gives the relative 
exposures required for various sub- 
jects : 
Nearest Shadow or Proportional. 
Dark Object. Exposure, 

Beyond } mile........ 

300 ft. to 1 mile 

roo to зоо ft. 

30 to roo ft. 

IO to 3o ft. 

Wathin-10 Tt, aserre dis 2 


table has 


This been printed very 


March 13, 1910. 


tion will be necessary. In the majority 
of the other cases, he will only need 
to give a half or a quarter of the time 
determined by the meter. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include, among other subjects : 
“ The Simple Type of Hand Camera.” 
What the Beginner Wants to Know.” 
“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing.“ 
The Printing Frame.“ 
Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints.“ : 
‘Trimming Down and Mounting." 
The Choice of a Camera.“ 
эн The Simple Hand Camera in Actual 
sé." 
“ The Hand-Stand Type of Camera.“ 


Fig. 3. 


tenth, 
Speed. 

Let us take one more example, 
keeping the same plate speed of 180, 
but using F/64. Then the light time 
being 15 (or 16) seconds we require 
an exposure of six seconds for our 
photograph. These two examples 
should suffice to make clear the finding 
of an ordinary outdoor exposure, 
beyond which we do not wish to go 
at the moment, as it is better to leave 
portrait or interior work for separate 
consideration. 

But we still have to consider our 
subject, and it will be quite clear 
that the exposure of a tenth of a 
second at F/8, which is given in fig. 3, 
may be right for some subjects but 
would not be for others. 

In point of fact it is right for what 
is called an average subject, and a good 
definition of an average subject is, 
that it is one whose nearest shadow or 


we shall obviously use that 


frequently, but it is without doubt 
the best guide to the relative exposures 
required. The figure т indicates the 
exposure as determined by the Bee 
meter in the way given above. Аз we 
have said, that would be the exposure 
required for the average subject. 
But supposing the nearest shadow 
is not from 10 to 30 feet away, but is 
from тоо to зоо feet distant, we shall 
need to take a quarter of the exposure 
determined by the meter. This will 
be in the setting shown in fig. 3— 
a quarter of r-11th, which is 1-44th of a 
second. In such a case we should give 
the nearest speed on the shutter, which 
would probably be 1-50th second. 
The worker will be surprised to 
find how very seldom he takes a 
subject which has not some shadow 
or dark object within зоо feet.  Pro- 
bably more than half of his exposures 
will come under the heading of average 
subjects, and so no fraction calcula- 
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The Truth about Panchromatics.”’ 


‘The Lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures.” 


“ How to Photograph a Print or 
Drawing.” 


More Hints on Picture Copying." 
Ihe Reflex Camera.“ 


“The Point of View and the Rising 
Front.”’ 


“ Focal-plane Photography.“ 

Dealing with Foregrounds.”’ 

" Identification and Storage of Nega- 
tives.“ 

“ Treatment of the Background.“ 

Combination Landscape Printing. 

Hand Work on Paper Positives.“ 

Various Mounting Methods.“ 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMa- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained, price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C 
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ANTI-SCREEN PLATES 


For rendering all the charm and delicacy of snow pictures. 


Adequate speed (300 H. & D.) for instantaneous exposures, combined with 
fine grain and long scale of gradation. 


Anti-screen Plates are practically non-halative even when used unbacked, 
and yield crisp, sparkling negatives quite free from fog. 


Stocked by ALL Dealers. 
Wellington © Ward, Elstree, Herts. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Restrictions Simplified. 


Tips appear to be the keynote of this week’s 
page, so I will give one that will be welcomed by 
all. On January 27 a new Order in Council was 
made further amending the Defence of the Realm 
(Consolidation) Regulations, 1914, a portion of 
which has special reference to photographers, the 
taking of photographs, the carrying of cameras, 
etc. Article 3 (which supersedes Regulation 19) 
does not, however, in its general effect, vary the 
old Regulation 19, but where it is necessary to 
prohibit all outside photography, in places or areas 
on or near the coast, will in future be specified in 
orders under Paragraph (a) of the Regulation. It 
will affect the amateur in this way. If he has any 
doubt upon the matter as to where he may be 
allowed to carry a camera or take photographs, 
he must ask the chief of police for the district, if 
an order is in force for the area he wishes to work. 
It is the duty of the naval and military competent 
authorities to keep the local police informed of 
anv areas in their jurisdictions where the prohibi- 
tion is applied. He may also ask to see the order, 
or a copy of it. 


The Professional Protected. 


The new order also makes ample provision for 
the carrying on the business of a professional photo- 
grapher, who may use his studios without hindrance 
so long as his business is a legitimate one. Article 3 
states — 

For Regulation 19 the following regulation 
shall be substituted : 

19. No person shall, without the permission 
of the competent naval or military authority, 
make any photograph, sketch, plan, model, 
or other representation of (a) any place or 
thing within any area for the time being specified 
in an order made by the competent naval or 
military authority, with the approval of the 
Admiralty or Army Council, as being an area 
within which the making of such representa- 
tion is prohibited ; (b) any naval or military 
work, or any dock or harbour work, wherever 
situate ; (c) any other place or thing of such 
a nature that such representations thereof 
are calculated to be, or might be directly or 
indirectly, useful to the enemy. 

And no person in any such area or in the 
vicinity of any such work shall withoùt lawful 
authority or excuse have in his possession 
any photographic or other apparatus or other 
material or thing suitable for use in making 
any such representation. 

f any person contravenes the provisions 
of this regulation, or without lawful authority 
or excuse has in his possession any representa- 
tion of any such work, place, or thing of such 
a nature that it is calculated to be or might be 
directly or indirectly useful to the enemy, he 
shall be guiltv of an offence against these 
regulations. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, 
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Provided that nothing in this regulation 
shall be construed as prohibiting (where other- 
wise legal) the making of a photograph, sketch, 
plan, model, or other representation within 
anv photographic or other studio, or a private 
dwelling house, or the garden or other preniises 
attached thereto of any person or things therein, 
or as prohibiting (where otherwise legal) the 
possession of photographic or other apparatus, 
materials or things intended solely for use 
within such studio, dwelling house or other 
premises. 

For the purposes of this rezulation, the 
expression naval or military work " includes 
any work of defence, arsenal, dockyard, camp, 
depot or building used for the accommodation 
of any of His Majesty's forces, ship, aircraft, 
telegraph or signal station, searchlight, war 
material, or place where war material is or is 
intended to be manufactured, repaired or 
stored. The expression ' dock or harbour 
work " includes shipyard, landing stage and 
pier, and any light, buoy, beacon, mark or 
other object or thing designed or used for the 
purpose of facilitating navigation in or into a 
harbour. 


Dewsbury Exhibition. 


As one examined the works at the very charming 
little exhibition of the Dewsbury Pnotozraphic 
Society, it must be realised how much the members 
owe to the well-known indefatigable worker-presi- 
dent of many vears' standing and now secretary, 
Mr. Albert Lyles. His good influence (ог the 
picture is reflected in almost every member's effort. 
He seems to be ever present to encourage the pursuit 
of sensible photographv, where good tone values 
are attempted, and in making the sky tell its own 
story—not weak, unnatural effects, but a real 
attempt to put life into them. The exhibition is 
a worthy show altogether, and includes much 
excellent work, replicas of which, I hear, will be 
submitted for the federation folio, thus carrying 
the good work further afield. There are close upon 
sixty examples, some in bromoil, some in two- 
colour bromides—a novelty neatly managed. Mr. 
Lyles also shows a two-colour bromoil which appa- 
rently caught the eve of the judges, for I see it 
received the first award for “ figure studies." 


The Exhibits. 

Mr. Parkinson was a good second in the same 
class. In the landscape class President Day was 
first with a fine Rocky Mountains subject in broad 
treatment, Mr. Lyles second with a night study of 
‘* Bridlington,” evidently not a recent exposure, 
but no worse for that: in fact, it is a standing 
argument in favour of looking over one's old nega- 
tives again to see what pictorial features have been 
previously overlooked. In the architectural sub- 
jects Mr. Blackburn was first and Mr. Garside 
second, and Mr. Parkinson well merited his award 


for a charminz bromide toned in two colours. Other 
subjects by Messrs. Lyles, Gundill, Blackburn, and 
Hirst respectively were highly commended. Taste- 
fully hung, the whole show reflects great credit 
on the promoters. Everybody was in good humour, 
and this excellent spirit was accentuated by the 
brilliant social and musical evening which followed. 


Printing Paper to Suit Negative. 


At the Exeter Camera Club Mr. Walburn is 
credited with telling the members that in selecting 
a printing process great care must be exercised, 
as there was only one kind of paper suitable for 
each negative in order to get the бең results. Pro- 
bably this may be not exactly what some manu- 
facturers may Say with regard to their printing 
papers, yet there is something in the suggestion 
he makes. His subject was “ Pictorial Photo- 
graphv." and aspirants after the pictorial would 
do well to give this phase of his subject a trial. 


Instruction for Beginners. 


Last Thursday, although half a gale was blowing 
and the river had been rough at Hammersmith 
for a week previously, a record meeting of some 
forty odd members of the Hampshire House Society 
turned up to accompany Herbert Felton on ““ a cruise 
on the Thames,“ assisted by lantern slides. The 
lecturer, in his free and easy breezy river way, 
gave a very intimate description of the beauties 
of the Thames, sketching briefly anything of his- 
torical or other interest en route. Не also recently 
gave the same lecture to the Richmond Camera 
Club. А beginners' print competition was then 
judged, Messrs. Dell and Felton giving а short 
appreciation of the prints, and the odd vote being 
given by Mr. S. Taylor. Prizes were adjudicated 
to F. Hayden (first) and T. G. Martin (second). 
The club makes a special feature of catering for 
beginners, prizes being given each month. The 
advanced workers each take charge of three or 
four beginners, showing them how and what to 
take, and dogging their footsteps until such time 
as they get their first print hung in an open exhibi- 
tion. 


Satista satisfies, 


That beautiful results can be obtained by the 
new substitute for platinotype was demonstrated 
by Mr. Smith at Manchester Amateurs on a recent 
Tuesday. Satista is to take the place of those 
papers containing platinum until the removal of 
the Government embargo upon that metal enables 
workers to go back again to what is unquestionably 
one of the finest printing processes known. Mr. 
Smith is always a success when demonstrating the 
Platinotype Company’s products, and at Manchester 
he charmed the audience into staying until a late 
hour with his fine work in Japine Silver and Satista 
papers, showing a range of colours from red-chalk 
to warm -black. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
керв All queries and prints for criticism must be ad 
to the 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism“ on the outside, 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Shutter. 
I have a shutter actuated by a rubber band, etc. 
Could you give me any guide as to approxi- 
mate exposure? Do I need any particular kind 
of rubber bands? Can I get good results with 
the shutter ? J. F. D. (Holloway). 
Twenty years or so ago we frequently 
used a shutter of the kind suggested 
by your sketch, and got various quite 
good results. But it is quite impossible 
to give any sufficiently useful data as 
to speed, as the rubber band is an element 
which varies so greatly. Two apparently 
similar bands will give different results. 
Temperature and age are also modifying 
factors. When using the shutter we 
roughly—very roughly—estimated its 
average speed to be in the neighbourhood 
of 1-25th sec., which is quite quick enough 
for most ordinary purposes. 


Various. 
(1) Wanted, reliable solution for printing on 
silk, and especially how to fix the picture 
permanently. (2) Where should one focus in 
the case of five rows, one behind the other— 
or cricket match subject ? (3) How to prevent 
bubbles in carbon work. (4) What is the method 
of getting infinity, e.g., 5 by 4 lens, 64 in. * 
A. B. (Weston-super-Mare). 
(1) The most permanent method is the 
platinum process, but the price is at 
present prohibitive, apart from other 
restrictions. Try the following: Size 
with water I oz., table salt ro gr., gela- 
tine 2-3 gr. Soak the material in this 
and then fix on frame to dry. When quite 
dry brush on a solution of silver nitrate, 
40 gr. per oz. of (distilled) water. Make 
a brush by tying a tuft of cotton wool to a 
glass rod. Dry in the dark. Print by 
daylight, fully. Wash in salty water— 
e.g., a teaspoonful of table salt to a quart 
of water—then in plain water, 5 minutes. 
Tone in water 20 oz., soda acetate (or 
soda phosphate) зо gr., gold chloride 2 gr. 
Rinse 2-3 minutes in water. Fix 10 
minutes in hypo I oz., water 10 oz. Wash 
in running water half-hour. Dry and 
flatten with cool iron. (2) We can give 
you а simple and general rule which at 
once tells you the focus point when you 
know the distance of the nearest and most 
distant objects to be considered. Call 
N the distance of the near object, and F 
the distance of the far object. Multiply 
N by F. Double this, then divide this 
by N plus F. For instance, suppose the 
nearest object is 8 feet and the most 
distant part (to be considered) is 20 feet. 


(i.) Multiply 8 by 20-160. (ii. Double 
this = 320. (iii.) Add 8 to 20-28. (iv.) 
Divide 320 by 28=114% = II}, say II$ 
feet. Of course, one cannot stop to 
work out this while on the track. But one 
can work out a table of pairs of distances 
likely to suit one's own needs, and paste 
this on to the bottom of a hand camera. 
We have had such a focussing table in 
use for years. (3) Rub a piece of common 
yellow kitchen soap with the hands for 
a moment, and then pass them into the de- 
veloping water. This stops frothing. If 
you refer to air-bells between the support 
and tissue, use boiled water for soaking the 
support. Wipe front and back of tissue 
and support just before bringing them 
together. (4) We do not quite catch your 
point. Infinity is an ideal. The sun is 
about 92 millions of miles away—i.e., 
practical, but not absolute, infinity. 
Suppose you focus your lens (which we will 
for the moment reckon as 6 inches 
infinity focus) on an object r,ooo times 
its focal length away, i.e., 500 ft. or 166 
yds. The image will be ууу of focal 
length, i.e., 5%5, i.e., ү} inch beyond the 
true focal distance, i.e., 6 inches. You 
are hardly likely to be able to work the 
focussing adjustment to so small a differ- 
ence as, say, „; inch. 


Formula 
Can you quote Ilford pyro-soda in parts, using 
metric measures and anhydrous chemicals ? 
C. J. B. (Harrow). 


A. 
Stock pyro solution 5] oz. - 156.2 c.c. 


Pot. metabisulphite 70 gr. = 4.5 gm. 
or 
Nitric acid ...... 20 min. 1.2 бс 
ö I oz. 28.33 gm 
NO. Я 
Solution A I-2 parts. 
Water d 20 parts. 
NO. 4. | 
Soda carb. (anhydrous) .74 0z. 56.70 gm. 
Soda sulphite „ І 02. 28.35 gm. 
Potass. bromide ...... 20 рт. 1.29 gm. 
ooo exc 20 02. 568.0 c.c. 
Negatives. 


I find that after developing my plates and 
leaving them to dry in a rack they are covered 
with a crispy substance, which will not come 
off until they are re-washed in water. 

Н. A. W. (Islington). 


Your word ''crispy does not enable 
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us to identify the substance which appears 
on drying. If by crispy you mean crysta- 
line we should be inclined to suspect that 
the plates were not washed sufficiently 
after fixing. If crispy means a more or 
less fine white or grey powder—like fine 
dust on the film—we should suspect the 
presence of impurities (chalk, etc.) from 
the water. In the former case more wash- 
ing is required, i.e., } to I hour in a gently 
flowing stream, or six baths of 5 minutes 
each, with occasional rocking of the wash- 
ing dish. In the latter case make the 
last washing water weakly acid by 
adding 4 drm. hydrochloric acid to a pint 
of water. Bath the plates in this for 
2 to 3 minutes, and then wipe the film side 
with a tuft of wet cotton wool before 
putting them in the drying rack. 


Various. 
(т) What is the method of printing in clouds on 
P. O. P. and gaslight ? (2) Are self-screened 
lates as good as those with a filter? (3) Will 
rosted glass replace a condenser in artificial 
light enlarging ? (4) What exposure is needed 
for landscape or building by bright moonlight ? 

R. G. T. (Shaftesbury). 

(1) We can only spare space here for a 
very brief reply, as the subject has often 
been fully described in our pages. (a) 
Print landscape negative with P.O.P. till 
skyline shows distinctly. (b) Divide this 
print along the skyline. (c) Put out each 
moiety of this print to go as dark as 
possible by exposure to light. (d) Fix 
the sky part of this divided print on to 
the sky part of the landscape negative 
as a mask, and fix the land part of this 
divided print as a mask on to the part 
of the cloud negative which is «ot to be 
printed. Now the landscape negative is 
fully printed with a blank paper sky. 
It is then transferred to the cloud nega- 
tive, so that the masked part of the cloud 
negative just overlays and masks the 
already printed landscape. (2) This is a 
matter upon which opinions differ, but, 
for all ordinary purposes, the answer is 
yes. (3) By frosted we presume you mean 
ground  (sand-blasted or  acid-etched) 
glass. A condenser condenses, i.e., con- 
verges light rays, a ground glass sheet 
scatters light. Their action is quite 
different—neither equivalent nor com- 
parable. (4) Roughly 4 to { hour with F/8, 
a rapid plate, and no near dark objects. 
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Snapshots from Home. 


I encountered a fearful mathematician at the Y.M.C.A. 
headquarters the other day, who told me that 10,000 amateur 
photographers were registered in the Snapshots-from-Home 
League, and that, allowing each of them to have taken thirty 
such snapshots since the movement began, this would mean 
that 300,000 snapshots from home had already been taken. 
This arithmetic is unassailable, and I proceeded to ask my 
informant how much space the prints would cover if they 
were all laid out flat and close together. I expected to hear 
him say that they would pave the whole of London or tessellate 
Salisbury Plain, or something big and visible like that ; instead 
of which he found, as he worked it out, allowing the too generous 
size of four by five for each print so as to strike a balance be- 
tween the little prints and the enlargements, that the ground 
they would cover was less in extent than an acre. It is a most 
disappointing result, for an acre conveys no meaning at all to 
the average intelligence. However much he worked at it, 
it would not come any different, such is the obstinacy of figures, 
but he brightened up when he discovered that if the prints 
were placed six in a row and stuck up one above another, they 
would reach to the top of Mont Blanc. 


The Snapshots and the Exhibition. 


One wonders whether snapshots from home will make their 
influence felt at the exhibitions. There ought to be a great 
run on domestic subjects in consequence, even if only one 
per cent. of the snapshots have an eye for public display ; and, 
indeed, I know that many workers in the League have imparted 
considerable pictorial vitality to their task, although in some 
cases the family of four in the backyard, all of them as solid, 
and stodgy, and staring as waxwork effigies, might daunt 
the veriest beginner, and send the practised worker into a 
state of utter collapse. But in the exhibitions I have seen 
already, the snapshots from home scarcely seem to have had a 
peep. One I visited the other day contained a view of Cannon 
Street Station, and another of Lower Thames Street, both of 
which places would tend rather to make the soldier resolve to 
stop away for good and all. When the exhibitors were not on 
this track, they were showing microscopic views of the skin of 
the spotted dogfish, or the gizzard of the Egyptian beetle, which 
can scarcely be claimed as snapshots from home either. 


city ера: 


A Daniel to judgment. 


The other evening the Y.M.C.A. came to the Camera Club 
(since the Camera Club does not ordinarily go to the Y.M.C.A ), 
and showed a procession of snapshots from home, some of them 
quite fairy-like in grace and beauty, and others of the '' take 
me as І is” order. It was very interesting to notice the effect 
of the entrance of the Y.M.C.A. upon the Bohemian life of 
the Adelphi. One old and respected clubbite, who has never 
failed to order whisky at every club function for a good many 
years now, went absent-minded and ordered lemonade instead. 
The most appalling havoc, however, was wrought at the end 
of the lecture, when Mr. Thorn, after he had shown his snap- 
shots, and read his letters, and waxed eloquent about the absent 
Tommy and the vacant walls of his dug-out, turned the accusing 
eye of a Daniel upon the chairs before him. “ The Camera 
Club,“ he said, “ has not done as well as it ought to have done. 
True, it has done so and so, and so and so, but a much bigger 
effort is required of the Camera Club.“ The elderly slackers 
stirred uneasily in their chairs. They winced in their con- 
sciences. 


Laggards Once Again. 


Mr. Thorn, like the clever fellow he is, contrived to convey 
the impression that the whole country was waiting for the 
Camera Clubbites to shoulder their cameras manfully for the 
cause. What prevented them? Why had they not filled in 
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the odds and ends of their time by getting white 
wash on their coats in East End courts, or wear- 
ing out their shoes tripping up into attics in 
the Borough? I have never seen a Camera 
Club so remorseful and penitent. One member was heard 
to ask if it was of any use beginning that same evening straight 
away. I, too, had a guilty conscience to nurse. There have 
been so many other things to do, you know ; one's time is so 
much occupied, and so forth. But as it happened there came 
to comfort me a report of what this same Mr. Thorn had been 
saying at Leicester. He told those Leicester photographers 
that they had not done аз well as they ought to have done. 
True, thev had done so and so, and so and so, but a much bigger 
effort was required of the photographers of Leicester. I felt 
oddly comforted by this. If you are denied the comfort of 
knowing that you are a saint, it is the next best comfort to 
know that, although a sinner, you are one of a multitude of 
sinners. If I can only find that Mr. Thorn has said the same 
thing, not only at London and Leicester, but at Leeds, and 
Lichfield, and Llandudno, I shall feel quite happy, and my 
conscience will go to sleep again, until it is awakened by a 
window in the Tottenham Court Road. 

Catering on the Premises. 

A cutting which has reached me from a local paper gives 
a very nice notice of a certain almanac which is much in the 
hands of photographers, and then runs on in this way: '' The 
book, which is an up-to-date guide in all photographic matters, 
contains nearly 1,000 pages. Teas are provided for football, 
cyclists, schools, and other parties, large or small.“ It is a 
new idea to have a Lyons restaurant between those yellow 
covers. It may be supposed that one must be careful to call 
for one’s tea in terms of minims, and for one’s bread and butter 
in square centimetres, while the jam will be made up according 
to very exact formule. 


A Bargain. 


There are few things which deteriorate so little as a well- 
kept camera.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


So well my folding reflex keeps, 
While all the winter long it sleeps, 

And does not imitate my verse, 

Which goes from good to bad and worse, 
And when the first spring blossom peeps, 
And when the little lambkin leaps, 

Then out of doors my reflex creeps, 
Not one adjustment is perverse, 
So well 
It weathers every storm that sweeps, 
It rides the shallows and the deeps, 
And though to buy it drained my purse, 


^ I call it, in a manner terse, 
The best of bargains, for it keeps 
So well. 


HAVE YOU OBTAINED 
YOUR COPY OF 


“PHOTOGRAMS of the YEAR" 
| YET? 
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THE ORPHAN SISTERS. BY HAROLD CAZNEAUX (Australia). 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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EMPIRE’S OPPORTUNITY IN 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC WORLD. 


INCE the issue of the last Empire Number of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER the British 


nation has been waking up—slowly, it is true, 


but surely to thestern reality of the task before 
it. This is not only the overcoming of the German in 
the battlefield, but the expulsion of everything German 
from the British markets and replacing with British 
made goods. The manufacturing side of the nation is 
discovering that it is as capable of supplying the world 
as the Teuton and, given the necessary encouragement, 
will do so when the war is over. 

One Cabinet Minister—we believe it was Mr. Walter 
Long—said a little while ago that when he heard or 
read anything which suggested that the British people 
were on the verge of a screaming fit, he merely gazed 
out of his window into Whitehall. A single glance 
brought him reassurance, for the bulk of people appeared 
to be going about their business, if more gravely than 
was their wont, at least with no signs of approaching 
hysteria, and the fabric of British civilisation, if the life 
of the streets furnished any critierion, was very far indeed 
from collapse. 

With regard to the photographic industry, it would be 
quite excusable for the man in California or New South 
Wales to suppose that it was undergoing the disagree- 
able process of being counted out." The stoppage 
of foreign supplies, the demands of Government work, 
the restrictions upon the camera's activities, the direct 
discouragement of anything in the nature of those new 
designs and novelties upon the continual introduction 
of which the good health of an industry depends, might 
be expected to accomplish its downfall. If, in addition, 
the man in that far-away corner of the world should 
read what is written by certain doleful pens in the lay 


press, he might be afforded chapter and verse for his 
fears with regard to the photographic trade in Britain. 

Yet the remarkable thing is that the photographic 
industry shows such immense vitality. Our photo- 
graphic manufacturers, whether they make lenses, or 
cameras, or chemicals, or plates and papers, are a sturdy 
brotherhood. As one of them expressed it to us, they 
are keeping their wickets up, and their turn to bowl 
will come presently. 

Not that things are normal, or anything like it. 
the outstanding difficulty is not lack of work ; it is over- 
pressure. Many of the large firms which have hitherto 
been turning out photographic apparatus are engaged 
on Government contracts. It is the same story 
wherever one makes inquiries—in Oxford Street, in 
Soho Square, in the Haymarket, in Cornhill, in Holborn: 
We are held up by the demands of the Government, 
more particularly with regard to metal work. We are 
standing where we were a year ago. We have to turn 
away a good deal of our normal business. We have 
plenty of things up our sleeve, but if we introduced 
them we could have no assurance that we should be 
able to meet the demand. It is not a case of the engine 
waiting for motive power ; it is a case of motive power 
waiting for a turn at the engine." 

It was in view of getting a more authoritative state- 
ment as to the exact position of the British photo- 
graphic trade at the present moment that we decided 
for this Empire Number to approach all the leading 
British manufacturers and ask them how the war was 
affecting their business, their prospects for the future, 
and their opinions on the present position of the photo- 
graphic trade. This decision was further strengthened 
by the knowledge that very little new in the way of 
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apparatus was being produced this spring. In many 
cases we have had the pleasure of calling personally 
on the principals of these firms, or of sending a special 
representative to obtain the necessary particulars. 
The results of this investigation will be found incor- 
porated in the article entitled The British Show- 
Room,“ appearing on pp. 239, 240, 241, 242. We have 
every reason to believe that the information and notes 
contained in this article will be read and appreciated 
by thousands of readers of the Empire Number in all 
parts of the world where THE A. Р. circulates, and 
we hope that it will have 

the additional effect of 
bringing inquiries to the ! 
firms who are included. 
The list may be regarded | 
as practically complete, as 
with very few exceptions 
every firm has courteously 
supplied all the particulars 
required. 

For the encouragement 
of amateur photography in 
this country and in the 
colonies, and for preserving 
a normal outlook in the face of possible panic or depres- 
sion, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER has always done 
good work, a fact acknowledged on all sides. Since the 
declaration of war the policy of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
has been to provide its readers, particularly in the 
United Kingdom, with suggestions and inspiration 
for a continuance of their hobby so far as circumstances 
permitted. 

The fact that last week there was opened at The A. P. 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, an exhibition of pictures 
selected from the prize-winners in the popular“ A. P.“ 
Weekly Competitions (which have continued to attract 
thousands of entries since the war started) 15 one 
indi cation of the success of THE A. P. policy. 

On another page will be found a preliminary notice 
of this exhibition, which merits every attention, not 
only on account of the high quality of the pictures 
presented, but because of the conditions under which 
thev were produced and the example they offer for 
suggestions for the outlet of photographic activity in 
war time. 


THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER. 


READERS of "The A. P." are again reminded | 

of the considerable assistance they can render 
by placing a definite order for regular copies at 
their newsagent or bookstall. The supply of paper 
is restricted, and newsagents in future may only be 
supplied with the actual copies they order. 
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An appreciation of the work of THE A. P. in neutral 
countries is indicated also by the number of inquiries 
we receive from wholesale photographic houses in these 
countries for particulars of British firms who can supply 
British lenses, cameras, accessories and materials. 
This is a particularly significant fact when it is remem- 
bered that in most cases these neutral countries should 
be quite able, even at the present time, to obtain their 
supplies from Germany as they did in the past. Yet 
they voluntarily plump for British goods, and we hope 
that the policy of“ no more Germans or German goods 

will be as firmly established 
- in the neutral countries 
as among the Allies. Any- 
way, it remains for the 
British manufacturer to 
see to it that his interests 
and business do not meet 
the same fate at the hands 
of German competition, 
in the future as in the past. 

Both our readers and our 
' friends in the photographic 
trade can rely upon us to 
do our bit" in helping 
to further the interests of the United Kingdom in the 
photographic world. 

One need hardly refer to the enormous popularity 
and success of our annual Photograms of the Year,” 
in practically every part of the world (with the excep- 
tion of course of enemy countries). Both in the Colonies 
and Overseas Dominions, as well as in foreign countries, 
it is now firmly established as the standard record of 
the world’s progress in pictorial photography ; and some 
extracts from the first press notices which have reached 
us of the 1915 volume will be found on another page. 
In addition to these there have been hundreds of letters 
of appreciation sent from those who obtained their copies 
in good time. Those who have not secured copies should 
inquire at their dealers’ or bookstall whether any are 
still obtainable. As an example of the far-reaching 
popularity of the annual, we may quote a recent letter 
received from a member of the British Expeditionary 
Force at Salonica, who says: ''I guess business is as 
usual with you, as I came across a copy of this year's 
Photograms of the Year’ in the Y.M.C.A. camp here.“ 


— — — — eite — — — — 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE CAMERA. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SiR,—I eagerly perused the many interesting pages and 
studied the verv beautiful illustrations of your last Empire 
Number. and the paragraph under the above heading caught 
my eve, and I write this note for inclusion in your next Empire 
Number. You state that an International and Intercolonial 
A. Р. Club has been suggested. Why not? It is a most 
excellent idea. Amateurs in the home countries know not 
of the drawbacks of colonial photographic life. Nor do they 
know what it is to long for a whole day at a leading photo- 
graphic exhibition, a whole day spent studving the originals 
by the master hands. It should be quite feasible to arrange 
an international club, or if that be thought rather complicated, 
say an Anglo-New Zealand Club, consisting of a few enthu- 
siasts in cach country willing to exchange pictures and ideas 


by means of a travelling portfolio. I have tried to get admitted 
to postal clubs in Britain, but the objection was a sound one— 
it was not possible to have the portfolio sent on to one member 
in New Zealand, the time and expense being out of proportion 
to benefits. But why not have a body of pictorialists in the 
homeland carrying on a friendly exchange with New Zealand 
and Australia? If some earnest worker in England takes up 
the matter, I think success is certain. Speaking for my own 
little corner of the earth, there are half a dozen of the right 
stamp of workers here (which is a sufficient proportion for any 
one town of 5,000 population) who are keen on the project 
and await further developments.— Yours, etc., 
Jas. R. WALLACE. 
Oamaru, New Zealand. 


—ͤ— — —— — 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
March 23, Mr. Arthur Stewart will give a lecture entitled ‘‘ The 
Development and Application of the Telephone." An exhibition 
of oil paintings by F. С. Tilney is now open. 
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Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, March 21, Mr. J. McIntosh will give a demonstra- 
tion “ On the Making of Fine-grained Black Backgrounds for 
Opaque Microscopic Objects.“ 
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HOSE who live in towns and who are photographers 
must surely pine for a breath of the country as Spring 
approaches. The sweet-smelling air seems to put 

new life into the jaded soul when the blossoms in the fruit 
garden—to say nothing of those of the wild hedgerows— 
are in their early freshness. 

It is not perhaps everybody who has access to a fruit 
garden, be 
he a typical 
town bird ; 
but the lanes 
and bye- 
paths of the 
country- 
side or even 
of the outer 
suburbs are 
free and 
open to all 
mankind, 
and the 
camera can 
play an 
important 
part in por- 
traying 
some of their 
wonder and 
charm. 

This phase 
of photography is, perhaps, too often neglected, during 
the short space of time that Spring blossoms reign, for 
they may be here to-day and gone to-morrow, ruined by a 
sharp and unexpected frost, and the opportunity is lost 
if not taken advantage of at the right moment. 

Now to obtain a thoroughly artistic rendering of a spray 


Blackthorn Blossom. 


Special to " The A. P. & P. N.“ 
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a М THE SPRING 


A few Practical Notes on Outdoor Subjects of Interest to every 


Camera User at the Present Time. 
By G. E. C. MORRIS. 


of fruit blossom, whether that of pear, apple, or merely 
wild blackthorn, requires a considerable amount of skill, 
simple though it may appear to the uneducated eye ; 
and it is very often impossible to take it where it grows, 
direct from nature. 

The difficulty of submerging the somewhat obtrusive 
background is not easily overcome. A tangled mass of 
foliage and branches in diffusion does not make for a pleas- 
ing effect, however well defined the principal object may be. 
The writer has many times tried—but, alas, in vain— 
to get a satisfactory rendering of a delicate blossomed 
branch, but the inevitable trouble of the background 
always cropped up, until finally recourse was made to cutting 
off a small spray and taking it against an artificial one. 

It may not appeal to the artistic eye, but at all events 


the beautiful outline of the flower is depicted with minute 
distinctness, and none of the delicate tracery of the petals 
and anthers is lost in the green confusion of its natural 
state, and in this way a collection can be formed of each 
variety as soon as it appears. 

It goes without saying that wherever possible the natural 
environment should always be shown, and in the case ot 
a clump of primroses this is quite easy ; also occasionally 
with strawberries, but bush fruit requires very great care 
in selection. | 

Perhaps the latter can hardly be said to come under 
the beforementioned category, as it is the fruit itself which 
would be portrayed, and this appears later in the year ; 
but for all that, as the branches laden with berries are 
frequently of graceful formation a successful exposure 
makes an interesting '' study." 

There are many different kinds of blossom in the 
garden and hedgerows whose flower is so perfect that. 
apart from any actual artistic rendering, an example ot 
each is pleasing to look upon to the mere lover of nature. 

It is not, of course, an occupation for the snapshotter, 
for no matter what sort of camera is used, instantaneous 
exposures are out of the question, chiefly because sharpness 
of definition is not compatible with this class of work, 
broadly speaking, and one must always remember the 
shortness of range at which one is working, frequently 
only a matter of a couple of feet. Therefore a stand is 
necessary, and one that is capable of being shortened to. 
say, 18 inches in height, for a good many of the be:t 
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subjects lie close to the ground. This is exemplified by 
the fact that a choice little cluster of violets may be noticed 
by the roadside quite low down, and a stand used at its 
ordinary height is of very little help, for the camera would 
have perforce to be pointed downwards, which is a great 
mistake, distorting the view of the subject. 

A telescopic folding stand is of the utmost service, for 
it can be placed in any position and almost at any angle. 

If one is working with a reflex camera so much the better, 
because it is easier to look down into the hood than to have 
to almost lie prone upon the ground before a view of the 
subject on the focussing screen can be gained in the case 
of an ordinary stand camera. While on the subject of 
focussing, it would be well to mention that critical definition 
is essential. 

If a lens is working at a fairly large aperture, only objects 
in one plane will be sharply defined: for instance, one 
flower of a group of primroses may be accurately in focus, 
while all the rest may be just beyond the focal plane for 
that distance. 

This is of course due to the extremely short range from 
object to lens, which allows no margin. 

Now, as it is impossible to find any group of small flowers 
or blossoms exactly in one focal plane, the only possible 
thing to do is, when having focussed sharply on the centre 
Qf the group, to stop well down, thus bringing the other 
planes into line and so getting an evenly distributed focus. 
Any blooms that ruthlessly project beyond the whole 
should be eliminated. 

It will be found that when the lens is stopped down to 
anything below F/11 nothing is visible with any distinctness 
on the screen. Thus a large-aperture lens is an advantage, 
as it facilitates correct focussing in the first place on the 
main object before the stops are brought into play. 

If there is no wind, very little is to be gained by using a 
quick plate. Ап ordinary slow landscape plate will give a 
much finer grained image, and if subsequent enlargement 
is intended, the greater depth of definition will be of the 
utmost service. The chief aim should always be to produce 


softness in conjunction with detail, which means develop- 
ment in a weak, not a strong, highly restrained solution. 

It is only natural that any coarseness of grain in the 
image will have a marring effect on the printing quality 
of the negative. 


There is a great deal to be said in favour 
of the colour-sensitive plate 
when used for this class 
of subject and used in 
conjunction with a light 
screen. The colour values 
obtained seem to bring out 
the planes of the lights 
and ''darks," if one can 
so express it, and give 
crispness and quality to 
the image. 

All this is more or less 
technical jargon, but the 
portraying of Spring blos- 
Soms and spring flowers 
is an interesting occupa- 
tion, quite apart from its 
photographic aspect, and 
а set of good clear prints, 
neatly mounted in an 


album, has an attraction 
which should appeal to 
anybody who loves the 


country and the flowers 
that grow in it. 

Further, a collection once 
begun can be added to 
vear by year the oppor- 
tunities for doing so being 
well-nigh endless. 
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ег THEN IN DOUBT. 


А SERIES OF PRACTICAL 
HINTS FOR THE BEGINNER. 


When in doubt as to correct ex- 
posure it is cheaper to use two 
plates, giving different exposures, and so 
make pretty sure of getting one goo! 
negative, than to risk all on one un- 
certain exposure. 


When in doubt as to a lighter or 
darker mount, make two similar prints, 
lay one on à dark, the other on a light 
mount, cover both with glass, and then 
ask some one who has not previously seen the pictures to 
say which they prefer. A fresh-eye opinion is always worth 
considering. 

When in doubt as to whether,you will or will not carry on 
development a little longer on account of the shadow detail, 
take the old advice of Don't." It is easier, safer, and gener- 
ally better in effect to under-develop slightlv and intensify, than 
to over-develop and reduce. 

When in doubt as to a little longer or shorter exposure, there 
аге two partners in the problem to be considered, viz., (1) 
general effect, and (2) the dominant note. If you are aiming 
at contrast give the shorter exposure, but if you desire grada- 
tion give the longer exposure. If the dominant note is a high 
light, give the shorter exposure, but if it be shadow detail, 
give the longer exposure. 

When in doubt as to a larger or smaller stop, let your aim 
for general effect have the first say on the question. The 
smaller stop will give sharper detail in one plane, and the greater 
depth before and behind this plane. It means a longer expo- 
sure—which may be a determinant in the case of moving objects. 
It also tends to give a less brilliant effect. The larger stop 
permits a shorter exposure, and gives a brighter effect, but is 
apt to emphasise distance difference by strongly contrasted 
definition (or its absence) in different planes. 

When in doubt as to including or excluding this or that, 
either when selecting (composing) the subject, or when trim- 
ming the print, remember the old saw, When in doubt, leave 
it out." Uncertainty about any feature shows that it is not 
felt to be essential. The fewer (in reason) the objects or features 
in a picture, the less there are among which our total interest 
or attention is to be divided, and so the more each may receive. 
Simplicity is always stronger than complexity. It is the simple 
composition that attracts and retains attention. 

When in doubt about a high or low horizon, the deciding 
vote may often, but not always, be found in the answer to the 
question., Where is the chief interest? Those subjects 
which are best suited by a high horizon, usually have their 
chief interest in the nearer planes. But the converse of this 
is not always the case. A high horizon usually implies that our 
chief interest is best seen when the head is tilted somewhat forward. 

When in doubt about the focal length of a lens for pictorial 
effect, remember that usually a folio picture—i.e. up to 12 by 10 
Or I5 by r2 size—is generally viewed at from ten to fifteen inches 
from the normal eye. For prints quarter-plate to whole-plate 
the distance is very generally about ten inches. The nearer 
we can get to these eve conditions by focal length of lens, i.e. 
viewing distance of the negative, the nearer will our perspective 
be to normal impression. 

When in doubt send along your query or problem to the Editor 
of thts journal, who will do his best to solve your doubts. 


— -— — Aiii — 


°“ Monomet," the New Metol Substitute. —We have received 
a sample of this new developer from the White Band Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., Progress Works, South Croydon. A review 
will be published shortly in THE A. P. 

Large-aperture Lenses Wanted for Government Purposes. — 
On another page in this issue will be found particulars of second- 
hand anastigmat lenses which are urgently required by the 
War Office for the equipment of military aeroplanes. No 
doubt many amateurs who possess such instruments will be 
willing to dispose of them in view of the national importance 
of the work for which they are required, and we hope all readers 
will carefully note the particulars given (see p. xxx) of the 
tvpes of lenses wanted, the prices offered for same, etc. 


•. 
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N a previous Empire Number 
of THE AMATEUR Рното- 
GRAFHER a brief reference was 
made to the photographic outfit necessary 
to the amateur proceeding to India. It is 
now proposed to deal at further length 
with the subject, and to give some idea 
of the field awaiting him. 


Home Developing. 

Although there are plenty of European 
and native firms which undertake developing 
and printing, the amateur will gain far 
greater satisfaction by doing this part 
of the work himself. Both the exiled and 
the Aryan tradesman are slow and casual to the last degree of 
exasperation, while the postal arrangements frequently result 
in the treasured films never getting any further than the post 
office at which the sanguine sender has confidingly handed 
them in for despatch. Besides, the man who does his own 
developing and printing may—with luck—note errors of exposure 
and focussing in time to take a second photograph before the 
subject has disappeared. 


The Land of the Snapshot, 


India is essentially the happy hunting-ground of the snap- 
shotter. For some eight months in the year the sun shines 
fiercely from seven in the morning till five in the afternoon, 
or even later, and during “ the 
rains " the intervals between 
the showers are admirably 
adapted to his purpose. Con- 
sequently instantaneous ex- 

res are the rule at nearly 
all hours of the day. It is, 
however, impossible to lay 
down any hard апа fast 
rules; the amateur can only 
be guided by his own experi- 
ence, bearing in mind the 
tendency to get hard con- 
trasts and too dark shadows. 


In the Bazaar. 
The native bazaar is 
a never-ending source of 
interest to the amateur, for, 
in addition to every type of 


Hindu,  Mahometan, and 
Parsee, forming part of the 
kaleidoscopic throng, the 


curious white and yellow 
buildings, many of which are 
almost falling to pieces with 
age, make wholly delightful 
pictures. Тһе “ bazaar ” 
shop, with its scantily-clad 
proprietor sitting behind his 
stock, also comes in for the 
amateur’s attention; and, 
thanks to the strength of 
the sun, the “ dookandar ” 
(the shop-keeper) can be 
snapped before he is aware 
that the infidel has so much 
as looked at him. 

Other subjects include 
khaki-clad warriors haggling 
with wily Parsees for boxes 
of Indian cheroots; dusky 
doctors prescribing for 
patients, who decline to take 
the learned man’s opinion till 
they have beaten him down 


Motoring near Calcutta. 
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to the very last farthing he is 

prepared to accept; penurious 
half-castes buying the day’s 
provisions, and bridegrooms-elect laying in 
a stock of wedding garments. Indeed. 
there is positively no end to the oppor- 
tunities awaiting the observant amateur. 


Fete-Day Photographs. 

" On fête days the processions of native 
religionists keep the amateur busy ; and if 
he has the good luck to be at Benares during 
the annual bathing festival, when many 
thousands of pilgrims—who have come 
hundreds of miles—take a pious dip in the 
Ganges, he may secure dozens of attractive pictures, pictorial 
photographs, all interesting records of a remarkable scene. 

The entrée of a Rajah into his capital is also a splendid and 
unique camera subject. Upon these occasions the potentate, 
resplendent in a plush, or velvet, coat of brilliant hue, decorated 
with scores of roughly-set gems, and armed with a jewelled 
“ tulwar,” seats himself in a “ howdah,” and the elephant 
(to whose broad body the howdah ” is strapped) marches 
along proudly and ponderously. А rag, tag and bobtail native 
bodyguard precedes the swaying animal, and a hundred or so 
retainers, carrying silver maces and less showy insignia of 
office, bring up the rear. ч 

Concerning the Scenery. 

Except in the Himalayas, 
where delightful and pic- 
turesque “ bits" are to be 
found, the scenery is on 
rather too large a scale to 
benefit the possessor of a 
hand camera. In Simla, 
Darjheeling, Naini Tal, Muree, 
and other hill stations, 
however, alluring glimpses 
await him, while the snow- 
capped ranges provide oppor- 
tunities galore. The curious 
" hill" people and the 
animals which are indigenous 
to the mountains, also make 
capital pictures ; and, thanks 
to neither man nor beast 
having any tiresome preju- 
dices, they аге excellent 
sitters. 


The Dream of Marble." 


Architecturally, India is a 
mineof wealth to the amateur. 
Wonderfully ornate temples 
and tombs are to be seen 
everywhere, while the de- 
serted native cities draw 
many an antiquarian-photo- 
grapher from such civilisa- 
tion as the country possesses. 
But the amateur who has 
taken every show picture 
in India invariably awards 
the palm to the Taj Mahal. 
The Diwan-i’-Khas at Delhi, 
the tombs at Agra and 
Allahabad, and the Muchi 
Bawn at Lucknow are very 
wonderful; but the Taj" 
at Agra is admittedly the 
most inspiring. And persons 
of all nationalities who view 
the exquisite mausoleum en- 
titleit'' the dream of marble." 
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“SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME.” 


The Fine Work of the Y.M.C.A. continued in the Colonies and Overseas Dominions. 


EADERS of Tue A. P. scarcely need now to be reminded 
of the '' Snapshots-from-Home " League and all that it 
means. ‘he organisation, under the able secretaryship of 
Mr. W. C. Thorn, has been quietly bringing its work to a state 
of perfection, and, as announced recently, over ten thousand 
photographers have been enrolled in the League, and are taking 
photographs of the wives, families, and dependants of our gallant 
lads at the front, thus helping, by these souvenirs of home life, 
to hearten them in their great task. 

The scope of the League is now being extended to the Colonies 
and Overseas Dominions, and branches have been started in 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, etc. The Y.M.C.A. has also 
been doing a great deal with the Colonial contingents wherever 


pe 
| 


Y.M.C.A. Mat Hut at Racecourse Camp, Heliopolis. 


thay have been, and, as a matter of fact, the Australasian 
Association has just taken over the financing of the scheme 
amongst Australasian troops, and has raised а considerable 
sum of money to see this work through. It is in connection 
with this organisation that Snapshots-from-Home has been 
taken up as a feature of the work. 

When the Canadian troops came to England they were accom- 
panied by several Canadian Y.M.C.A. secretaries who are acting 
with the troops wherever they may go. In South-West Africa, 
the South African Association despatched a Y.M.C.A. Expedi- 
tionary Force, and they followed the troops right up to Swako- 
pund, and were there given an old German beer-garden in 
which to do their work. They are now with the troops in 
German East Africa, and a report recently received states that 


the military are giving them every facility for carrying on 
their activities. . 
Any reader of THE А. P. desiring further and full particulars 


Canadians outside the Y.M.C.A. Hut at Sandling. 


West Indian Troops in the Y.M.C.A. Hut at Seaford. 


of the “ Snapshots from Home League should write to Mr. 
Thorn, at the Ccntral Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.C. 
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THE development of the tiny 4} 
by 6 cm. plates presents certain 
difficulties. Owing to the facility 
of the little vest-pocket camera, 
each outing yields a number of 
exposures, and to deal with them 
one at a time isout of the question. 
A tank might solve the problem for 
some, but as a believer in the 
photographic simple life I object 
to any avoidable multiplication of 
apparatus, and much prefer to de- 
velop in a dish. Using any of the 
metal or celluloid plate separators 
on the market, there is no trouble 
in handling in one dish at the same 
time any reasonable number of 
plates from the 34 by 2} inch size 
up, but the 44 by 6 cm. plates are 
of such thin glass, that in spite of the separators the wave of 
developer flowing over them is almost sure to float them up and 
pile them over one another. 

This trouble can be avoided by dispensing with separators 
entirely, and using Plasticine to hold the plates in place. A 


EVELOPMENT 
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By CHARLES MACNAMARA (Canada). 


piece of this extremely useful product about half the size of a 
very small pea is stuck on the centre of the back of each plate 
and the plate is firmly pressed down on the bottom of the dish, 
which should be smooth. Of course, if this is not done with 
care, the fragile little plates may be broken, or the sensitive 
surface be finger-marked. They may be pressed into place 
by holding them carefully by the edges, or preferably, the pres- 
sure may be applied on the centre of the plate by the finger-tip 
covered with a clean piece of fine linen, such as an old hand- 
kerchief. The Plasticine holds the plates securely in place, 
and the dish may even be turned upside down without the 
plates falling out; but they can be removed at a touch when 
development is completed. The Plasticine is quite inert and 
causes no chemical reaction in the developer; and a shilling's 
worth is sufficient for hundreds if not thousands of plates. 
It should be kept in a tin box with a cover, to prevent drying 
up. A wooden or cardboard container will quickly extract all 
the oil and render the Plasticine hard and useless. 

Another point to remember is that the quantity of developer 
sufficient when the plates are flat on the bottom of the dish 
will not do when they are raised more or less by the small piece 
of Plasticine beneath, and if those ruinous marks due to uneven 
aD cun are to be avoided, plenty of solution must be 
used. 


OF SMALL PLATES. 
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INDING myself likely to spend some years in a lonely 
outpost of Empire, and the evenings hanging heavy 
on my hands, I looked around me for a hobby, and 

after some hesitation decided to take up photography. 
The conditions were certainly not favourable; my know- 
ledge of the subject was nil; there was no one from whom 
I could obtain a word of advice; nothing in the way of 
photographic supplies was obtainable locally, and finally 
the climate was too hot for six months in the year to 
permit of shutting oneself in a dark-room. Some supermen 
there are who will face a shut-up room, with the thermo- 
meter over 100°, but at best it can hardly be described as 
a pleasurable recreation. As was only to be expected, 
some good money was wasted, and there were moments 
when one felt like chucking the whole show," but gradually 
the failures were fewer, and some of the delights of the most 
fascinating of all hobbies were at length realised. The 
lonely evenings now no longer drag, and the results, if 
not of the highest order, are at any rate a great pleasure 
to myself and to friends in far-off England. To anyone 
similarly situated, I can confidently say, take up photo- 
graphy, and you will never regret it. 

A few notes written as the result of the experience 
thus gained may, perhaps, prove of interest and possibly 
of assistance to the many readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
who live in out-of-the-way places. 


Cameras. 

For a hot, damp climate a tropical camera is not neces. 
sary, as long as  well-seasoned wood is used; the 
wood doubtless absorbs some moisture, but no harm is 
done. For a hot, dry climate, however, a tropical model 
camera is very desirable, and preferably one of teak. The 
better class metal cameras are very satisfactory, but the 
cheaper makes are liable to rust, and are easily dented. 
Moreover the dark slides supplied with the cheaper kinds 
of cameras are often wretched things; they are answerable 
for nearly as much loss of temper as a cheap dark-room 
lamp. In hot climates a really good dark slide is essential, 
as the slightest warping will cause a slide to leak. It is 
a good plan to deal with a really high-class firm in London ; 
even if one cannot afford a camera made by them, most 
frms will supply apparatus by other makers at standard 
prices, and will supply special slides of their own make 
if asked to do so ; these slides are well worth the extra cost. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that an expensive camera 
is not a bad investment, as it will command a good price 
should it be desired to sell it. 


Plates and Papers. 

The photographic plate is anything but a robust product, 
and should most certainly be ordered direct from England. 
A very fast plate is not necessary, as one is usually working 
in brilliant sunshine. The writer uses panchromatic 
plates a good deal, and they are even more delicate than the 
ordinary kinds ; if, however, they are ordered straight from 
England and exposed within six months, and kept in the 
interval in a temperature which does not exceed 85°, they 
will be found perfectly satisfactory. They are much 
preferable to the ordinary plate for photographing Oriental 
figures. Dire offence has been given before now by a 
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comparatively fair-skinned Oriental being depicted with 
an ebony countenance. 

Bromide paper is probably the most satisfactory printing 
material to use ; it keeps well, and is as easy to manipulate 
at a high temperature as at a low. Gaslight papers are 
extremely difficult to manage in hot weather; an excess 
of bromide spoils the tone, and unless there is an excess 
it is almost impossible to avoid fog. Carbon is an excellent 
printing medium for hot climates. The tissue keeps 
indefinitely ; the dark-room need not be shut up, and if a 
spirit sensitiser is used no difficulty will be experienced ; 
a bottle of the sensitiser costs a shilling and lasts for months. 
The process seems to work just as well when the temperature 
is over тоо as at 60°. 


Development, etc. 

“ Tabloid " chemicals need no recommendation; they 
are obtainable for almost every photographic purpose, and 
seem to be universally used. The bane of photography 
in out-of-the-way places is the absence of running water, 
and often the scarcity of water of any kind. There are 
few things more tedious than washing plates or prints 
by hand, and the tendency is to curtail the process as much 


A Native Fisherman Casting his Net. 


as possible, with possibly damage to the permanency of 
the print. Writers in photographic manuals invariably 
state that water is the best eliminator of hypo, but they 
have probably seldom been out of reach of running water 
in their lives. The writer has tried two of the best-known 
commercial hypo eliminators with entirely satisfactory 
results; he possesses prints three years old, and has seen 
others six years old, all treated with hypo eliminators which 
show no signs of fading. Another process for bromide 
prints which can be recommended is bleaching them with 
an acidified solution of potassium permanganate, as de- 
scribed in the article on toning bromide prints, in THE A. P. 
of December 2r, r9r4. The potassium permanganate 
not only bleaches the print but effectively removes the hypo, 
and the whole process, including sulphiding and subsequent 
washing, does not take more than, say, fifteen minutes. 

Do not be afraid of the bromide bottle when developing 
at high temperatures. 

In conclusion, when in difficulty write to that long-suffer- 
ing man, the Editor of THe A. P. AND P. N. He will 
answer the most idiotic of beginners’ questions with the 
most unfailing good temper and the greatest pains, as I 
gladly testify from personal experience. 
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HE medium of photography has missed its place; it 
has never occupied its rightful position among the 
recognised mediums of art. Most people think that 

art is one thing and photography another, and, after all, it 
is one of the most beautiful of mediums to express the 
more subtle and delicate side of nature’s effects. 

Who is the man who is facing these difficulties and is 
determined to demand that it should take its rightful 
position ? 

It is more for the professional man to see photography 
placed in its right position, for he is so intimately connected 
with the source of demand, and if he will he can, to a great 
extent, dictate rather than be dictated to. The scientific 
photographer has done his part and made it one of the 
greatest factors in science. One is inspired to see men of 
solid art training making photography an essential medium 
in the truest sense of the purest art. So many have thought 
that nature is art, but it is not so; art is man’s conception 
of nature, which, of necessity, must pass through his brain 
and be definitely recorded by one of the 'graphs—oilgraph, 
watergraph, etching-graph, or photograph. 

Until a worker has freed himself from the bonds of the 
process and technique, and so mastered its principles 
as to make the process subordinate to himself, he can never 
expect to obtain, attain, or retain any inspiration that he 
may wish to express. 

Strange to say, it seems that photography started the 
wrong way round. I mean by this that, with few excep- 
tions, it was originally used or misused for trade and 
scientific purposes, and the man in the studio was working 
a mysterious process in the eyes of the world, and he traded 
upon this. Assoonas the mystery was divulged and became 
common property, the photographer had to put his mind 
to something higher: thus we found in that transitional 
stage so many perhaps extravagant modes and styles. 
But now it is settling down in a saner mood, and we are not 
so worried about the process. The worker is endeavouring 
in his output to show distinct individuality, either in a 
peculiar technique or certain get- up: and perhaps a man's 
works are known by his treatment of a peculiar or distinct 
class of subject, whether it be in the treatment of landscape, 
children, architecture, seascapes, or other class of work. 

There is a dominating principle for each and all, although 
every worker's disposition cannot be expected to vield 
the same subject in the same fashion. It is here that we 
hail with delight a number of workers who are practising 
as professionals. Are not they the men who, with their 
works, will give photography its right place, and who are 
acting as pioneers to educate the public to appreciate 
something better than the usual thing, the conventional 
professional photograph ? 

A question we have to ask ourselves repeatedly is :— 
What makes some pictures live ? Take the trouble to go 
through a family collection of portraits : how few there are 
that really live, from a pictorial point of view! On the other 
hand, take a few Academy catalogues, or, better still, run 
through one of the portrait galleries, and endeavour to 
realise whv those pictures live, and are likely to continue 
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a new contributor will serve as an introduction to a series of articles dealing 
with Professional Pictorial Workers, to appear shortly in THE A. 
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to live, as examples of art and records of real life, in spite 
of the ever-changing fashion of garments. Evidently the 
training the portrait painter had enabled him to discover the 
secret that would make his pictures live in the minds of all 
generations. He acquired a natural intuition to elimi- 
nate all unnecessary detail—not to avoid painting 
detail, but by the very careful manipulation of massing 
his lights and shadows, and being exceedingly careful that 
the pattern and also the expression play their parts in the 
complete picture. All this is gradually being realised by 
the worker of the camera. 

The greatest advantage the painter has over the photo- 
grapher is that the painter, in most cases, weaves into his 
scheme his moods and the moods of the subject; asa 
rule, the photographer aims for a snapshot which is onlv 
the raw and bare expression of a moment, and probably 
that is why so many photographs are so flimsy in their art. 
Where the vivacity of a movement is aimed at, the quick 
exposure is the camera-man’s only course. 

I have often said that the sections of the photographic 
worker are dividing very rapidly—the man who is in the 
job for the sake of the dollars gained, then the man who 
loves the work and, all his spare time, is making advance 
and helping the progress of the medium, and the third section 
is science. 

Now, there is no need to be shy ; we all love the dollars 
—especially after we have earned a few—and for the keen 
business man to use photography as a means to earn is 
an easier matter than for the man who loves the art and 
has entirely to rely on his skill and works taking the fancy 
of those who appreciate art, or he, poor man, will soon have 
to tighten in. The painters in oils and water colours are in a 
similar boat when they start along the path of life's work. 

William Crook, Craig Annan, Furley Lewis, A. L. Coburn, 
Marcus Adams, Hugh Cecil, Gordon Chase, William 
Illingworth, Malcolm Arbuthnot, Bertram Park, Clarence 
White, Will Cadby, Sherril Schell, Oscar Hardee, and 
Walter Benington—these and many other contemporaries 
are among our numbers who are determined to dismantle 
prejudice and raise professional pictorial photography to 
the highest column of success. 

What these professional workers are doing now will live 
as monuments, milestones in the progress of photography, 
although their unique productions of to-day may be the 
conventional work of to-morrow, causing the saner rendering 
of true art from the soul of a man, produced by the draughts- 
manship of the camera. We shall find the draughtsmanship 
of the camera will be made more faithful in rendering the 
inspirations of the artist, dominating the great field of 
photography. 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE DESERT. AN EGYPTIAN SCENE. BY DONALD McLEISH 
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A HOMESTEAD IN OLD ENGLAND. BY G. WANSEY SMITH. 


The original, a toned bromide print (6) x 93), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is now on view 
at The A. P." Salon, 52, Long Acre, W.C 
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A HOMESTEAD IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. BY W. W. ELLIOTT (Australia). 
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BY GASCOIGNE LYNDE (India). 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
AN ATMOSPHERIC EFFECT IN LONDON. 


BY 
T. C. EVANS. 


The original, a toned bromide print 
(114% 94), was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition, and 
is now on view at “ The A. P." 
Salon, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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firm's specialties. 


THE alphabetical order has its drawbacks, but when the 
reviewer is confronted with the task of dealing with the 
products of nearly fifty firms, many of them covering much 
the same ground, what other order is he to adopt ? One may 
feel that A has an unfair precedence, and may commiserate 
with Zz in his unfortunate position, but the alphabet is an 
affair of Nature, and suggests itself inevitably as the best means 
of separating competitors. 

Even to divide up the review, as is done here, into the two 
main divisions of photographic apparatus on the one hand 
and photographic materials on the other, is to court some 
misapprehension, for many firms manufacture both apparatus 
and materials, by apparatus meaning the things the photo- 
grapher uses as tools, and by material the stuff he uses up. 
The firms of Butcher and of Houghton and of Marion, for 
instance, manufacture not only cameras, but also mounts, 
which must be regarded as materials, and Marion’s, moreover, 
are a plate firm as well. On the other hand, Griffin’s, whom 
we have included among the producers of materials, are respon- 
sible also for the manufacture of various photographic imple- 
ments. We trust, however, that the classification will serve 
its purpose, and afford a bird’s-eye view, summary as a bird’s- 
eye view must be, of the British photographic industry. 

Although many of the firms are necessarily competitive, 
there is one fact which has struck the writer occasionally before, 
but never with so much force as in the round of visits which 
has issued in this article. The photographic industry is more 
than an arena of competition; it is a great circle of co-opera- 
tion. What one firm lacks, another is able to supply; and 
this interlacing of resources will become increasingly pronounced 
as the industry adjusts itself to the new conditions and oppor- 
tunities which await it when the war is over. 

Let it be understood that in this article we are concerned 
with British resources only. Many firms of the Entente 
as well as of neutral countries have established themselves 
here to such an extent that they might legitimately be counted 
as British firms, and their products regarded with all favour ; 
but the concern of this article is with purely British enterprise 
in the present situation, and therefore many references which 
we should have liked to have made have perforce been 
omitted. Space makes it possible to do very little more than 
string together the names of firms of whose enterprise we 
have cognizance, and who, after the war, will have the task of 
moulding the fortunes of the British photographic industry on a 
bigger pattern. All we can do is to cast an eye around the 
show-rooms without stopping to investigate what may be in the 
warehouse. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


I —Cameras, Lanterns, and Accessories. 


The well-known firm of Adams and Со. stand first in alpha- 
betical order, and also, as it happened, was the first to be inter- 
viewed in the course of our visits. One could not make a more 
encouraging beginning than in such a show-room as that in the 
Charing Cross Road, filled as it was with instruments which 
demonstrate the British genius in the way of camera design. 
A new camera which they are introducing is known as the 
Verto, and this, like all the rest of their series, is made 
entirely at their own workshops at Tottenham, save for the 
lens, of course, which is supplied by Ross. The same is true 
of their enlarging lanterns. 
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In the following article an endeavour has been made to indicate the extent of the purely British side of the photographic industry as a guide both 
to readers and traders at home and abroad. Considerations о] space alone have been accountable for the briefness of the notices. The full address 
and designation of the firms mentioned are given at the end of the article, and readers are advised to write for full particulars and price list of each 


Attention i“ also draws to the advertisements in thts issue and the index to same on page 14 (Supplement). 


Mr. Beard has been a familiar figure up at the lanternist's 
stand for a good many years now, and his firm of R. R. Beard, 
Ltd., have had a hand in many of the improvements which have 
taken place in the instrument we still superstitiously describe 
as'' magic." In addition to the most up-to-date optical lanterns, 
one of the newest introductions of the firm is a home- 
cinematograph. 


When I saw the head of the firm of Buteher and Sons, Léd., 
he asked me how much space I had to fill with regard to the 
products of that particular house, and when I could only indi- 
cate a vague portion between the finger and the thumb, he 
shook his head doubtfully, and plainly had little faith in my 
gift of compression. I had little faith in it myself, when I 
ranged over the stock of Butcher cameras and other apparatus. 
How is one to do justice in a line or two to things which occupy 
a catalogue of many more than a thousand pages? How 
describe the firm's “ Carbine " roll-film cameras, their light 
Cameo cameras for plates, their Klimax series of more 
solid construction, their Midg," Pilot,“ and “ Clincher " 
magazine series, their enlargers of every conceivable type for 
the use of the amateur worker, their cinematograph lanterns. 
including a series of projectors suitable for home cinemato- 
graphy, their mounts of all shades and styles, their albums, 
their general photographic requisites? I give it up. Camera 
House is too much for one spurt of the pen. 


The jolly little Ensignette," although, of course, it is a 
metal production, and metal work is now largely commandeered 
for purposes other than camera making, still piles itself up 
in the Holborn window of Houghtons, Ltd. We understand 
that the Walthamstow factory of this firm has been very closely 
engaged in the supply of goods for Government departments, 
with the result that the supply of photographic apparatus 
for the general public has had to wait a little in the lobby. 
To go round the Walthamstow factory, as this writer has done, 
is to realise how thoroughly every item of camera construction 
has been studied, and to gain a new respect for the finished 
product. In addition to the Ensignette," Messrs. Houghton 
are responsible for the well-known Ensign and “ Klito " 
series of hand cameras, various reflex models, the Sanderson 
camera, and a daylight-loading cinematograph instrument. A 
large department is given over to implements for the studio, 
by the side of which the popular Ensignette is as impudence 
to dignity ; and another large building is given over to the 
making of mounts and albums. Houghtons are going very 
strong indeed, and can supply every item catalogued in their 
new season's list. 


Another camera factory which has found itself in great 
demand for the production of war material is that of Lancaster 
and Sons, Ltd., at Birmingham. The firm inform me that they 
hope in the near future to give attention to new photographic 
developments. 


Like so many other camera manufacturers, the Glasgow 
firm of Lizars, which has been established for over three-quarters 
of a century, find themselves at the moment fully occupied 
with Government work, but they have in active preparation, 
and hope to produce as soon as conditions permit, a series of 
metal cameras which it is promised will have a wide popular 
interest. It is out of the question to touch upon the very 
large number of hand cameras listed by this firm, including 
the Challenge series, but a note may be made of the fact 
by readers who live in tropical and sub-tropical countries that 


The full address and designation of the firms mentioned above will be found at the end of the article. 
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all the “ Challenge cameras can be supplied in teak wood, 
which is said to be better than mahogany for resisting the 
varying temperatures of difficult climates. 


“ We were quite prepared to meet the enemy before the war, 
and we are prepared to meet him after the war, and, for that 
matter, we are prepared to meet him now," was the cheery 
greeting that I had from the head of Marion’s. (Perhaps it 
should be said that by '' enemy is not meant the Press repre- 
sentative trespassing in the director's private room.) Although 
the Soho Square firm have in mind chiefly the professional, so 
far at least as their manufacture of apparatus is concerned, 
their plates have a great vogue among all classes of photo- 
graphers. Only a year or two ago the “ Record" made its 
appearance, and immediately took a high place in the general 
esteem. Many choice printing papers have been brought out 
by this firm, as well as lantern slides yielding warm tones. 


“ N. and G.“ is a symbol with a familiar ring to photographers 
in all parts of the Empire, and as Messrs. Newman and Guardia 
put it to me when I called, if there are no new developments 
to chronicle in, for example, the famous ''Sibyl"' series of 
pocket cameras, it is because the ''Sibyl" is now as perfect 
an instrument as it can be made. Human perfection may or 
may not be attainable, but mechanical perfection is certainly 
often realised, and beyond this no designer or manufacturer 
can hope to go. The same is true of the '' N. and G." reflex, 
less widely popular, of course, than the pocket instruments, 
but exhibiting the same first-class workmanship and facility 
of movement; and also of the Trellis'" camera, for which 
it is claimed that it contains everything necessary and nothing 
superfuous. А new introduction by this firm during the 
present year is a fixed-focus enlarger, and among the newer 
etceteras of the house an auto-tank for daylight developing 
may be mentioned. 


For everything that appertains to orthochromatics and 
the three-colour processes of photography, the firm of Sanger- 
Shepherd have justly made a great reputation, and their series 
of light filters representing the application of careful colour 
correction to the photographic rendering of objects is greatly 
esteemed in the eyes of the worker who desires his translation 
to be “ natural" in the sense of true to Nature—a definition 
of the word which is not invariably accepted. We understand 
that all these things are being supplied, plus a war advance of 
Some 15 per cent. 


The Sinelair Signpost stands in the Haymarket as firmly as 
ever, although, as a member of the firm stated to me, here 
again the absorption of all available energies by the Govern- 
ment requirements has not made things easy, especially when 
one is limited to a comparatively small range of cameras of 
the very highest class. The impossibility of getting metal 
work carried out at the present moment has meant to a great 
extent the holding up of normal production, but the famous 
“ Una” camera of the hand-stand pattern is still being pro- 
duced and sold. One comparatively small but interesting line 
which Messrs. Sinclair and Co. have made their own is the 
production of pigments and materials for the bromoil process. 
The latest number of the “ Sinclair Signpost ” contains fourteen 
pages about bromoil—very practical and helpful pages too. 


The firms of Staley and Shew, both of them well known for 
their reflex cameras, and one of them for the pocket cameras 
known as the Xit ” series, have joined forces, and now Staley, 
Shew and Co. form a welcome reinforcement to the camera 
manufacturing industry. Their chief productions, in addition 
to pocket cameras, are cameras of the reflex type, and here 
the amalgamation of the two firms has meant, not merely the 
pooling of business resources, but also the combination in the 
single camera of modifications which previously appertained 
to the separate models brought out by the two firms. 


The loss of men through enlistment, and the occupation of 
others on Government work, have upset the manufacturing 
arrangements of the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, 
but as a consolation for this disturbance they have the know- 
ledge that they have been doing very special work for the 
aviation arm of the service. New patterns of folding pocket 
cameras have been designed, but the ordinary work can only 
be done, as it were, at odd moments, and the firm state that 
they see no likelihood of being able to proceed with these new 
introductions at all definitely until the war is over. When 
that happens, as in so many other cases, the velocity will spend 
itself along these new channels. This firm have specialised in 
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various types of shutter design, and their roller-blinds and focal- 
planes have gone wherever the camera and civilisation have 
penctrated. It is interesting to note that the whole of the 
Thornton-Pickard cameras have been designed and manu- 
factured in the Cheshire factory. 


Il.— Lenses. 


The Aldis lens has a great reputation, and should have an 
even greater future, for the present turn of events will open the 
eyes of people to the fact that German superiority in lens con- 
struction is by no means unchallengeable. For the present, of 
course, these Birmingham opticians, who opened a new factory 
at Sparkhill only last year, find all fresh developments in con- 
nection with photographic lenses compulsorily suspended in 
view of the urgent need for the production of optical apparatus 
for war purposes. The usual photographic lens trade, however, 
is being continued, and the many fine lenses on the list of Aldis 
Brothers are still available. They have a large series suitable 
for amateur portraiture, and another line consists of their 
short-focus anastigmats for direct photomicrography. 


A British lens which has a deserved reputation for cheapness 
combined with efficiency is the construction of the famous 
Cornhill firm of R. and J. Beek, Ltd. Starting with the Sym- 
metrical " lenses, Messrs. Beck gradually developed the cheaper 
and cheaper anastigmats, being enabled to cheapen them, as 
a representative of the firm explained to me, by the introduc- 
tion of new methods into lens manufacture and the invention 
of new formula. They were able thus to bring out their '' Iso- 
stigmars ' at a very modest price indeed, and subsequently 
their Neostigmars," possibly at even less. For the present 
they have stopped making photographic lenses, although 
their large stocks are still available. 


The name of Dallmeyer stands very high indeed in the British 
history of lens making. The house was established over half 
a century ago, and has taken a leading part in every advance 
which has been made in photographic optics. The famous 
portrait lenses and the various designs of lenses for hand cameras 
need no recommendation in such a desultory review as this ; 
and in addition to these productions the firm have been pioneers 
in telephotography, where their Adon ” lens is a standard 
instrument. The original Adon ” has been followed up by 
a new series of fixed-focus telephoto lenses, designed -particu- 
larly for hand-camera snapshots on short-extension cameras. 
Messrs. Dallmeyer are also the makers of cameras and shutters, 
and their Correspondent's ' camera is a good pattern of the 
hand-stand instrument. 


The story at the great optical works of Ross, Ltd., was the 
same as at all the other optical works I visited. '' We have 
no energy to spare for fresh adventures at the moment. It is 
all we can do to meet the demand, and at the same time to 
fulfil our Government contracts." Nevertheless, after the war 
one may expect many new developments at Clapham Common. 
The firm which first placed on the market an anastigmat lens. 
and has followed it up with a procession of anastigmats, each 
one possessing greater capabilities than the one preceding, 
will have had its energies stimulated by recent experience. 
Although lens productiou for photographic purposes is at the 
moment proceeding under difficulties, it should be made clear 
that the famous Ross lenses, which include the Telecentric ” 
and“ Homocentric,“ are still available. The former is a fixed- 
focus telephoto lens of large aperture, with the defining power 
of a very good anastigmat. 

If one was ever tempted to feel depressed as to Great Britain's 
position in photographic optics, the Cooke lens would come 
as а rebuke and a chastening. This British lens, manufac- 
tured by Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, Ltd., at Leicester, includes 
three portrait series, two series of '' Universal" anastigmats 
for general photography, such as landscape, and three rapid 
series for hand cameras and Press photography. In addition 
the wide-angle anastigmats known as Primoplane are 
useful for ordinary work on smaller sizes of plates, and, operating 
at F/6.5, they offer a great convenience when focussing in dull 
interiors. In fact, there is no field of photographic work which 
is not covered by the Cooke lens. 


The firm of Watson and Sons, old-established opticians, 
make several patterns of studio cameras for professional use, 
as well as a noteworthy series of photographic lenses, of which 
the Holostigmat " is the best known. This large-aperture 
anastigmat doublet lens of the cemented type is supplied in 
many different models. 


The full address and designation of the firms mentioned above will be found at the end of the article. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS AND 
APPLIANCES. 


Plater, Papers, Chemicals, etc. 


The Autotype Company’s offices in New Oxford Street, and 
even the staircase leading thereto, bear ample evidence to the 
beauty of enlargements carried out in the carbon process which 
this firm has done so much to encourage. They have now a 
very large range of pigmented tissues—thirty or forty varieties 
in all—allowing of every delicate modification which the worker 
desires to introduce. The bromide department of this firm is 
also in full swing, and another recently constituted branch has 
to do with the manufacture of tissues for rotary photogravure. 


In any review of the present position of the photographic 
industry, the firm of Baryta, Ltd., deserve special notice, because 
they occupy a unique position, and are the means of securing 
for this country a branch of photographic manufacture which 
had previously been a Continental monopoly. The Baryta 
factory, a long, low range of buildings a mile or so outside Wat- 
ford, has been erected within the last three years, and covers 
some four acres, with a larger area in reserve for further exten- 
sions. Here the manager was good enough to give me particulars 
as to what baryta is and does. A full account of the firm's work 
will be given shortly in the pages of THE A.P. The firm now 
hold about thirty patents for the manufacture of photographic 
base papers in various countries, and the factory is in full 
running order, both as regards the preparation of the base 
papers, and also their subsequent emulsifying. It should be 
added that, in addition to supplving other photographic paper 
firms, this firm add the sensitive coating as well, manufactur- 
ing bromide and gaslight papers, of which latter Sunlox is 
the standard ; and also a self-developing gaslight paper, which 
can be used either as gaslight or as P.O.P. 


The chemical difficulty has been tackled by Burroughs, 
Welleome and Со. with truly British resource and courage, 
And the deserved success is within sight. They informed me 
that they were now manufacturing all the “ Tabloid " products 
mentioned in their well-known booklet called '' Photography 
in Five Lessons," and although at times, owing to the excep- 
tional conditions prevailing, they have been out of stock of 
certain lines, so far this has only been temporary. “ Tabloid 
Rytol is of special interest to photographers in the British 
Empire, because it originated in England, and because it is of 
universal applicability to plates, films, gaslight or bromide 
papers, and lantern slides, as well as X-ray emulsions and 
colour plates. The *“ Tabloid” chromium intensifier, and 
sepia, blue, and green toners are also the outcome of original 
scientific work in the experimental laboratories in the firm's 
chemical works at Dartford. 


Since the war started, the Birmingham firm of Criterion, 
Ltd., have never ceased to supply any of their manufactures, 
and they still hope to keep up full supplies, although no new 
development can be chronicled at the moment. The range 
of papers issued by this firm includes many varieties of P.O.P., 
gaslight, and bromide surfaces, and postcards, also dry plates— 
a recent addition to this firm's manufactures—- both in the 
British and Continental sizes. 


The products of Elliott and Sons are more familiar to the 
photographic public under the name of the place where they 
see the light (or the ruby darkness) than under the name of the 
firm who manufacture them. The Barnet plates and papers 
have acquired a well merited reputation for excellence that 
readers of THE A. P. confirm on every occasion. Their high- 
speed plates, the Ultra Rapid, Red Seal, and Special Rapid, 
are notable productions, the first-named being a plate of remark- 
able rapidity, embodying that characteristic of all Barnet plates, 
viz., clean working qualities, and freedom from fog when forced 
in development. The manager of the firm informed me that 
they are extremely busy just now, and that a special X-ray plate 
has also been introduced. Their orthochromatic plates form a 
distinctive series ; and as to papers, it is worth noting that the 
firm have been able to go on manufacturing their standard 
bromides, as well as other varieties. 


Like many another firm of plate-makers, the Gem Dry Plate 
Company, Ltd., have lately specialised in X-ray plates of excep- 
tional sensitiveness, for which now, alas, there is very great 
demand. With regard to plates for ordinary phgtography, 
those issued from the Cricklewood factory comprisé fifteen or 
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sixteen varieties, including a colour-screen plate, which means 
that the coating is both colour-sensitive and screened. The 
firm also manufacture printing papers. 


Few pursuits have such numberless implements in the way of 
accessories as photography, and workers in need of these acces- 
sories, which are at all times а convenience, and often make 
the difference between success and failure, find themselves 
catered for Ьу the well-known firm of Griffin. The manager 
of this Kingsway house told me that there is at present a large 
output of their special developing tanks, and also of their very 
complete exposure and development calculator, which, like all 
the other articles made for this firm, are manufactured in London 
itself. The firm were also pioneers in the making of bromoil 
materials, and one of their bromide papers is made specially 
for use in this process. Аз producers of paper they are best 
known for their Noctona " gaslight, which speaks quite ably 
for itself. 


Nothing is more plucky in the recent industrial history of 
England than the way in which the chemical difficulty has been 
overcome. Оп inquiry at the City offices of Johnson and Sons, 
Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., I was told that the firm were 
now turning out amidol in large quantities every week. The 
manufacture of amidol has become quite a stable British enter- 
prise. Azol has been a little short owing to the difficulty of 
getting the raw material, but the supply has been kept up, 
and within a weck or so of my visit the firm hoped to be in 
quite a happy position. They did not pretend that they had 
solved the metol problem, but it was well on the way towards 
a settlement. They had kept going all their packet developers, 
the whole of them containing absolutely pure metol, and had 
safeguarded their supplies for this purpose. This applied to 
their packets, their cartridges, and their ''Scaloids." Every 
metol-quinol speciality contained its proper quantity of metol, 
despite the unexampled difficulties of manufacture (of which 
the manager gave me a hint). With regard to the position of 
sodas and metabisulphites, of course prices were high, but 
the things were quite assured; and hypo was all right now. 
The Government were not taking so much of this last, and the 
position would not again be critical. Pyro also was quite all 
right. There was nothing, in fact, which should cause any 
real hold-up in photographic chemicals. And as to metol— 
“I am sorry I cannot say more, said the manager. but by 
the time your next Empire Number comes out Many 
things will have happened," I said. 


Whatever may be said with regard to the pre-war position 
of this country in respect to its dependence upon Continental 
supplies for the basis of its photographic paper manufactures. 
so far as dry plates are concerned Great Britain has always 
taken and maintained the lead, commanding not only her own 
markets, but to a great extent those of the world. The Imperial 
Dry Plate Company furnishes an instance of a firm which has 
combined scientific specialism with business acumen, with 
the result that their British product has gone wherever the 
camera itself has blazed a track. The firm also manufacture 
paper in the customary varieties, but during their quarter 
of a century's existence they have concentrated chiefly upon 
plates. One of their issues, the “ Flashlight" plate, they 
claim to be the fastest plate yet produced, and from this example 
there range various grades of rapid and of moderate plates, 
plates which have a lower speed but very fine grain, and finally 
process and lantern plates. Their colour-sensitive plates 
are made in several varicties, and for one of these also the 
claim is put forward that it is the most sensitive orthochromatic 
plate which has so far made its appearance. 


Another British paper and postcard firm is Kentmere, Ltd., 
of Staveley, in Westmorland, whose special feature is a bromide 
card made for use with rotary printing machines, and capable 
of very ready toning. Another product of the same firm is 
the“ Yto ” self-toning paper, which contains no free silver, and 
therefore, it is claimed, will remain immune from deterioration 
and discoloration for vears before use. 


Yet another country paper factory is that of Kosmos, at 
Letchworth. This is one of the most recent paper firms, having 
only been in existence three or four years, and specialising 
in papers of the bromide and gaslight order, of which the best 
known is “ Vitegas." This paper is possessed of considerable 
latitude, and is very amenable to toning solutions. 

The name of “ Seltona ” as a printing medium is very widely 
known, both among amateurs and professionals; and the 


The full address and designation of the firms mentioned above will be found at the end of the article. 
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Leto Photo Materials Company now manufacture this self- 
toning paper in five distinct grades. While this particular 
collodion surface is their most popular product, the same firm 
send out from the factories at Edgware and Ealing other collo- 
dion papers, as well as all the standard grades of bromide. 
The firm also supply B. J. Edwards's “ Iso " plates, including 
an auto-screen plate which has a special value for spring and 
landscape work. Boardoid ” photography is another speciality 
of the same firm, Boardoids being grades of the same papers 
as those mentioned above, but in card thicknesses, which readily 
enable a finish to be given to a print for presentation. 


Another of the North Country plate firms is that of Mawson 
and Swan, of Newcastle, founded by the late Sir Joseph Swan, 
whose name stands high in the ranks of photographic pioneers. 
The plates of this firm are made both in ordinary and pan- 
chromatic varieties, and they also manufacture an X-ray plate 
which is finding a wide acceptance, and a photo-mechanical 
plate for engraving. Various mountants, and varnishes, and 
retouching mediums also come from this factory, but their 
great speciality is the standard collodion for the wet-plate process. 


On inquiry at the Watford establishment of the Paget Com- 
pany, I received another indication of the manner in which 
British firms are overcoming the difficulties created by the 
war. The collodion self-toning paper of which this firm are 
the leading makers has been kept going, right in the face of 
all manner of difficulties which the war created; and, in fact, 
the manager assured me that they had been able to fulfil every 
order received up to the present, and there were supplies in 
hand to last for some time to come. The bromide paper also 
is still being manufactured in all its surfaces—nine or ten sur- 
faces are issued by this firm—and very large stocks are avail- 
able on the best base wherewith to keep going, at all events 
for the greater part of the present year. The same is true of 
gaslight paper. Plate production is also proceeding in all lines. 
The supply of certain orthochromatic plates was stopped last 
year, but it has now been resumed ; in fact, there is practically 
nothing the firm could supply before the war which they cannot 
supply now. Such a result as this, were it possible to tell 
the whole story of our chemical and paper supplies as affected 
by the war, 15 greatly to the credit of British industrial genius. 

The official embargo on platinum has not had the disastrous 
effect on the Platinotype Company that might have been anti- 
cipated. Certainly it has resulted in a decreased output of 
platinotype paper, although the demand for this beautiful 
process is as great as ever. The company, however, have risen 
to the occasion, and in their Satista paper supply a sub- 
stitute for platinotype rcquiring similar treatment and pro- 
ducing apparently identical results at a reduced cost. On 
my visit to the company's works at Penge I was shown specimens 
of the latest introduction, ''Satistoid," a daylight printing 
paper similar to“ Satista as regards development and after- 
treatment, but giving exquisite sepia tones with the cold bath. 
The worker who has regarded sepia platinotype as the ideal 
will welcome ''Satistoid." А still later introduction which I 
was shown was the Platinotype Company's Japine Silver 
paper, a printing-out paper giving a wonderful range of colours 
with a simple toning bath. Full reviews of these new papers 
will be given later in THE А.Р. 


A photographic plate and paper firm which has greatly 
incrcased its output since the war began is the Cheshire firm 
of Rajar, Ltd., whose papers, which are all on British stock, 
baryta-coated in their own factory, include the usual varieties 
of bromide and gaslight paper and P.O.P., as well as a new 
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self-toning paper called Autona.” The firm also make plates 
and roll-films, the latter to fit all daylight-loading cameras. 
The latest arrival is a self-screen isochromatic plate. 


Yet another instance of а centre of plate and paper manu- 
facture being established beyond the confines of London is to 
be found at the Wellington and Ward factory at Elstree, in 
Hertfordshire. The products of Wellington and Ward are 
known wherever photographers foregather; their papers figure 
largely in every exhibition, and to elaborate upon them in this 
space would be superfluous. Their factories at present are 
working at very high pressure, and the war does not seem 
likely to impose any check upon—but rather to stimulate—the 
continual retinements and diversifying of the manufacturing 
processes of plates and papers. The Wellington plates are now 
familiar in many different grades, and include ordinary plates 
of various speeds, anti-screen orthochromatic plates, various 
lantern plates, and finally an X-ray plate of high speed and 
fine grain. It was in respect to their papers, however, that 
W. and W. first established their reputation. What with six 
different bromides, each of them subdivided into at least two, 
and sometimes as many as nine, different grades, indicating 
various roughnesses, colours, and speeds; with gaslight and 
printing-out papers as well, the most fastidious should find 
no difficulty in his search after a satisfying artistic medium. 


Mounts are essential for photographs. The firm of Barten’s 
at Birmingham have catered along this line, not only for the 
lordlier wants of the professional, but also for the amateur's 
more modest demands in the way of slip-in mounts and calendars. 
A metal substitute for passe-partout binding, called Quadro,” 
is a manufacture of theirs. 


No reference to making, mounting, and finishing photo- 
graphic pictures would be complete without a word devoted 
to Raines and Co., of Ealing. This firm has made and sustained 
a great reputation by sheer merit, and we never have any 
hesitation, when a reader of THE A. P. is in doubt regarding the 
development of plates, making prints or enlargements, or finish- 
ing exhibition pictures, to“ send to Raines,” with the certainty 
that the best possible result that the negative will yield will 
always be produced. 


PHOTOGRAPH C STORES. 

The big photographic store, as distinct from the manufac- 
tory, has played no mean part in the development of the photo- 
graphic industry in this country, and it finds an example in 
the firm of Jonathan Fallowfieid, who during the present year 
celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of their establishment. For 


‚ а quarter of a century they have had a place in the Charing 


Cross Road, and here have been gathered together photographic 
goods from all the best makers. 

The firm, Boots, The Chemists, with branches everywhere, may 
also be regarded as universal providers in photographic apparatus 
and materials, and, in addition, there are several large firms 
which deal in everything photographic, and also make a speciality 
of Second-hand Apparatus, both buying and selling. Notable 
among these are the City Sale and Exchange, with branches at 
go and 94, Fleet Street, E.C., 56, Lime Street, E.C., The Arcade, 
Broad Street, E.C., 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C., and 26-28, King's 
Road, Sloane Square, S.W.; Sands, Hunter and Co., of 3 
Bedford Street, Strand, W. C.; the Westminster Photographic 
Exchange, 119, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., and 111, 
Oxford Street, W.; the Service Co., 289-293, High Holborn, 
W.C.; Charles Baker, 244, High Holborn, W.C.; and Watson's, 
84, High Street, Sheffield. 


The following are the Addresses of the Firms mentioned in the preceding article :— 


Adams and Co., 24, Charing Cross Road, London, 
WC 


Aldis Sare Hole Road, Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. 


Brothers, 
Kingsway, London, W 


xn Dry Plate Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, London, 
J. J. Griffin апа Sons, 
C. 


Newman and Guardia, Ltd., 17 and 18, Rathbope 
Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 

Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., Watford, Herts. 

Platinotype Co., Beckenham Road, Penge. 


Ltd., Kemble Street, 


pen Ceres 74, New Oxford Street, y cette: Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, Raines & Co., The Studios, Ealing, W. 
Barton's, Cosway Works, Finch Road, Hands- RES кык: ў А Кајаг, Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire. 
worth, Birmingham. Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, Ross, Ltd., 3, North Side, Clapham Common, 
London, N.W. London, S.W. 


Baryta, Ltd., Cassio Bridge, Watford, Herts. 
10, Trafalgar Road, Old Kent 


68, Cornhill, London, E. C. 
Snow Hill Build- 


R. R. Beard, Ltd., 
Road, London, S. E. 

R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 

Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., 
ings, London, E. C. 

W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., 
Farringdon Avenue, London, Е.С. 

Criterion, Ltd., Stechford, Birmingham. 

. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., Church End Works, 
Willesden, London, N.W. 

Бой and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 

Jonathan Fallowfeld, 146, Chariug Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


Camera House, 


Johnson and Sons, Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., 
23, Cross Street, Finsbury, London, Е.С. 

Kentmere, Ltd., Staveley, Westmoreland. 

Kosmos Photographics, Ltd., Letchworth, Herts. 

J. Lancaster and Sons, Ltd., 87, Parade, Bir- 
mingham. 

Leto Photo Materials Co., 
Friars, London, Е.С, 

J. Lizars, 101 aud тоў, Buchanan Strectulilasgow. 

Marion and Co., Ltd., 5, Soho Square, London, W. 

Mawson and Swan, Ltd., Mosley Street, New- 
castle-on- Tyne. 


Ltd., 1, Crutched 
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Sanger, Shepherd and Co., Ltd., 5-7, Gray's Inn 
Passage, Red Lion Street, London. „С. 

J. A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 54, Haymarket, 
London, S.W. 

Staley, Shew and Co., 88, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 

Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, Ltd., Stoughton 
Street Works, Leicester. 

Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 

W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., 313, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 
Wellington and Ward, Elstree, Herts. 
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(New Serie. 64.) THE 


QUESTION which 
occurs very fre- 
quently in our 
postbag is, What 
is the difference 
between a  por- 
trait and a land- 
scape lens? — 
with, of course, 
modifications. One enquirer may want 
to know in what way a soft-focus lens 
differs from a rapid rectilinear, per- 
haps; but there is the general trend 
which seems to need dealing with, 
and so we propose to take five main 
types of lens, point out their con- 
struction and chief characteristics, 
and illustrate, as far as is possible, by 
half-tone reproductions the effects to 
be obtained by their aid. 

We shall need to refer to one or 


for Novices ” 


“ Notes 
which appeared during January of 
this year, because some of the ele- 


two of the 


LENS AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 


mentary points were dealt with then, 
particularly the effect of stops. Let 
us remark, first of all, that as regards 
definition there is7no difference be- 
tween one lens and another when a 
small stop is used. That may seem 
startling, but it is quite true. The 
five-guinea anastigmat yields no better 
photograph than the sixpenny spec- 
tacle lens if both are used with an 
aperture of, let us say, F/64. In 
other words, the errors or defects, or 
aberrations, to use the correct optical 
term, with one exception to be noted 
may be corrected by stopping down. 
Obviously, this mode of correction 
gives us a slow lens, i.e. a lens of 
small intensity, which necessitates a 
long exposure. To obtain a lens of 
high intensity—a rapid lens which 
will give fine definition—very careful 
design, with elabor- 
ate and accurate 
construction, 15 
necessary. Hence 
the high cost of 
the anastigmatic 
type of lens. 

To ask whether 
the brilliant de- 
finition of the anas- 
tigmat is better 
than the diffused 
definition of the 
soft-focus lens is 
rather like asking 
whether the chut- 
ney is better fora 


slight flavour of 
garlic. The matter 
is entirely one of 
taste. To some 
eyes pinpoint de- 
finition is a sine 
quá non, to others 
it is anathema. 
Much, of course, 


depends on the 
character of the 
work being done, 
and the most 
catholic workers 
will suit the definition to the subject, 
and will work sometimes with one lens 
and sometimes with another, accord- 
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ing to their aim and the character of 
the work being done. 

There are five main types of lenses 
available for the modern worker, 
namely, the single lens, often called 
the single landscape or view lens; 
the soft-focus lens, which may be a 
single lens or a doublet; the rapid 
rectilinear lens, or R. R.; the Petzval 
portrait lens ; and the anastigmat. 

Let us consider the characteristics 
of each of these types, and see what 
sort of work each will do. 


I.—The Single Lens. 

It is probable that the earliest 
photographs were taken with a single 
lens. Many of the early workers used 
the front or larger glass from a pair 
of binoculars, mounted in a tube 
and fitted with a stop to improve 


the definition. 


We have just tried 
such a front glass, and find it to be 


of about 6 inches focal length. It is 
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not a difficult matter to fit the lens 
into a cardboard tube of the proper 
diameter and about as long as the 
diameter of the lens, and to fit a 
paper stop in front. If the stop is 
attached to a piece of tube which 
will slide telescope fashion over the 
tube holding the lens, so much the 
better, as the distance between the 
stop and the lens affects the area of 
the plate well defined, and affords 
opportunity for experiment. 
Although called а single lens, all 
such lenses (sold apart from cameras) 


Taken with Anastigmat at F/5.6. 


consist of two glasses separately 
ground and polished, and then cemented 
together. This method is resorted 
to to give chromatic correction. A 
lens consisting of one piece of glass 
only would not give a sharp image 
of the yellow rays and the blue rays 
simultaneously. As we see to focus 
with the yellow rays, and the plate 
is affected by the blue rays, we 
should obviously get an unsharp 
negative, no matter how sharp the 
image might have been on the ground 
jut the single-view lens has 
this chromatic aberration corrected, 
and is therefore sometimes referied 


glass. 


to as an achromatic view lens. 

The single lens has the defect 
known as diaphragm distortion or 
curvilinear distortion. That is, it 


does not render straight lines falling 
along the margins of the plate as 
straight, but bends or curves them 
slightly. If the lens is used in the 


ordinary way, the stop being in 
front of the lens, the straight lines 
will be curved outwards like the 
sides of a barrel. This form of dis- 
tortion is called barre! distortion, there- 
fore. In actual practice this distortion 
is comparatively slight, and is not 
noticeable in landscape or portrait 
work, but it would preclude the use 
of a single lens for architectural 
subjects, unless one of considerable 
focal length were employed. We 
have found a single lens of 8 inches 
focal length give very marked barrel 
distortion on a 
half-plate, especi- 
ally when the 
rising front had to 
be used. On the 
other hand, a 
single lens of, 
say, 15 inches 
might be used 
without any ap- 
preciable  distor- 
tion showing on 
the edges of the 
half-plate. 

Ii the lens is 
turned round, 
with the stop 
nearest to the 
plate, this distor- 
tion is reversed, 
the lines curving 
the other way, 
and what is called 
pincushion distor- 
tion is produced. 

The single lens 
is usually not very 
rapid. Many 
work at F/11 and 
some at F/8, and 
these apertures 
are large enough 
for most landscape 
work, even with 
a shutter expo- 
sure. For portraits in a well-lighted 
studio or room or out of doors, the 
speed is also sufficient. As depth 
of definition depends entirely on 
aperture in relation to focal length, 
the single lens has just as much 
depth as any other type. The 
effect of stops is the same as 
with other lenses—that is, stopping 
down increases exposure and increases 
depth of definition (see ‘‘ Notes for 
Novices,” “ A. P., January 24, 1916). 

Fig. І was taken on a whole-plate 
with a single lens of 19 inches focal 
length. The evenness of definition 
may be noted. Nothing is badly out 
of focus, and nothing is bitingly sharp. 
The full aperture, F/8, was employed. 


II.—The Soft-Focus Lens. 

The most popular form of soft- 
focus lens is а modified single lens. 
some single lenses may have the 
aperture increased from F/8 to F/6, 
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and then give definition of а similar 
character to that shown in figs. 2 
and 4. These two illustrations, how- 
ever, were produced with the Sinclair 
Port-land lens, which works at F/5.6, 
and both exposures were made with 
the full aperture, the aim being to 
show the character of definition. 
This peculiar blend of softness and 
sharpness is due to the fact that the 
lens has the defect known as spherical 
aberration. The advantage of employ- 
ing spherical aberration is that the 
eye sees on the ground glass practi- 


Taken with Port-Land Lens. 


cally the effect which will be obtained 
on the plate. On the other hand, if 
chromatic aberration is relied upon 
(as in the case of a simple spectacle 
lens), the results are very uncertain 
and uncontrollable. 

Most of what we have said with 
regard to the single lens applies to 
this modified single lens, the Port- 
land. But one point should be noted 
specially, and that is that such a lens 
has the appearance of giving greater 
depth of definition. It is, indeed, 
possible to rack in or out the focussing 
movement for a considerable distance 
with little apparent difference in the 
definition. This is because at open 
aperture it is not possible to get à 
sharp image. Fig. 3, the comparison 
print for fig. 4, was. taken with an an- 
astigmat lens, but next week we shall 
show results with the R.R., the Petzva! 
portrait lens, and the anastigmat from 
the same subject as figs. 1 and 2. 


Матсһ 2о, 1016. 
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REALLY RENOVATING A CAMERA. 


HEN the exterior of one’s camera, 

from much exposure and usage, 
begins to suffer, most people usually 
recommend one to give the leather a 
clean up with some evil-smelling and 
greasy compound, and thus to their 
satisfaction end the question. 

Instead of spending time and money 
trying to make the old and worn leather 
into its former pristine state, strip off 
all the old stuff and replace it with some 


Fig. 1.—Front of camera body, the dark portion 
being section to illustrate part of leather in 
position. 


new, an operation which is not so difficult 
as it may seem. Before the stripping off 
process can be attempted, all external 
fittings must be removed. Now this is a 
part where many people come to grief ; 
instead of setting to work in a business- 
like and methodical manner, they take 
out a screw here, a spring there, and place 
them down in the first handy position, 
and after a few minutes the result is a 
hopeless mixture of diminutive fittings 
which they are quite unable to identify. 
If one knows very little about the parts 


==? 


| 


— 


Fig. 2.—Bottom of camera body (on left), showing 
leather (top). 


which belong to a camera, their places as 
they are taken off should be marked on 
slips of paper, and the parts laid there on. 

Having removed all fittings, the small 
blade of a pocket-knife is inserted under 
a convenient part of the leather and a 
start made, when the material will strip 
off fairly easily with the use of a little 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


apparatus or < ries of a 


force. Any small pieces which still 
adhere, and the adhesive used for sticking 
it on, are removed. 

For example, we shall suppose that we 
are re-covering a folding pocket camera 
of quarter-plate size. Now this usually 
measures, outside dimensions, 5} by 4} in. 
by about 2 in. wide, with wood of } in. 
thickness. If the inside of the front 
edges are examined it will be seen that 
the leather not only comes right over the 
edges but part of the way inside as well, 
so allowance will have to be made for this 
when cutting out the size of stuff for the 
body. Fig. 1 should make this quite clear. 
Also at the back about half an inch at 
least, probably more, is turned over. 
So to cover the body of a camera a strip 
of material will be required 21 in. long 
by 3 in. wide ; 1 in. is allowed on the length 
for overlapping, and on the width § in. 
for the back and # in. for the front. 

Start operations at one of the bottom 
corners first, about an inch from the edge 
(see fig. 2), and proceed along one side, 
along the top, down the other side, and 
finish off practically at the edge where the 
start was made. Use seccotine, and smooth 
it over the leather with the fingers, 
allowing it to dry a few minutes before 
fixing to the wood, also give the wood a 
slight coat as well When covering, 
place the camera on the edge of the table, 
and let the leather fall into position, 


C 


Fig. 3. 


P gn 


SO as to avoid touching with the fingers 
as much as possible, and smooth out with 
a clean piece of duster. Ве careful to 
see that it is fixed parallel and square 
to the edges, and leave the glue to set 
properly for a few days. Of course, the 
leather must be placed so that $ in. 
overlaps at the back and { in. at the front, 
and avoid gluing these parts as much as 
possible. When it has.set, the over- 
lapping parts are damped slightly, suffi- 
cient to make the leather pliable, and are 
rubbed over the edges until they stay 
in position; before doing so, however, 
it is necessary to cut the material at the 
right-angles formed bv the sides, or it 
will not bend over. Commence on the 
back parts first, and having got the lcather 
well into position, give one of the project- 
ing strips a coat of glue and press well 
down on to the wood. Now bend over 
one of the other lengths, and when gluing 
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it do not spread the glue right up to the 
edge which overlaps the piece already 
in place. When this is done, take a sharp 
penknife and cut a mitre through both 
pieces of leather, then glue up the piece 
which was left and press into position (see 
fip. 3). Do the same all round with 
the other lengths, and the back will be 
finished. The front is slightly more 
dificult compared to the back, and 
requires a little more care. The leather is 
cut, damped, bent over, glued to the edges 
of the body and mitred as before. The 
corners are then cut as shown at fig. 3. 
The remaining portion damped, bent 
over, glued, and well pressed into place 
on the inside of the camera ; a flat wooden 
rule makes a very good tool for pressing 
the material in at the corners. 

The baseboard is the next part to cover, 
which will be found quite a simple and 
straightforward matter; usually the 


Fig. 4.—Hammering brass rivet on metal block. 


leather comes about half-way up the 
thickness of the base if made of wood, 
and if made of metal is trimmed off flush 
with the edges. 

Having fixed on the lcather it is neces- 
sary to cut away certain parts where the 
tripod, bush, etc., are placed. The exact 
position of the bush can be found by 
pricking the leather with a sharp needle, 
then with a sharp penknife cut away 
from around the edges of the hole, the 
superfluous material. 

The brass fittings are sure to look 
shabby also, so these should have all 
the old enamel which still remains 
removed and coated afresh. To remove 
it rub the part with a rag moistened in 
methylated spirit, and then give an even 
coat of black enamel, which can be pur- 
chased for the purpose, with a small 
camel-hair brush. When replacing the 
parts some of the screws will probably 
be found unable to grip the wood. If 
the fault lies with the screws replace them ; 
if not, then make a very small peg of 
wood, coat it with glue, and drive it 
tightly into the hole made by the screw, 
and it will now obtain a firm hold. 

Some of the other fittings, such as 
struts, etc., will also be likely to require 
attention. Occasionally a small rivet 
works loose, and seems such a trivial 
matter that one docs not send it away to 
be repaired, and in consequence the thing 


remains a source of considerable annoy- 


ance. Small brass rivets, suitable for the 
purpose, can be purchased. When using 
them heat the rivets in the flame of a 
Bunsen burner or a gas ring to a dull red 
heat, to anneal or soften the metal. 
Place the rivct through the part to be 
joined, and, laying the work on a piece 
of hard metal, the head of the rivet 
downwards, gently flatten out the other 
end (see fig. 4) C. R. D. 
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IN REPLY 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
general 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other questions will 
be replied to by post, but each query must 
be accompanied by one of the Coupons 


interest to our 


printed on the advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely 


given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
address must be sent in every case (not for publication) ) 
addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
London, W. C. and marked Query " or " Criticism " on the outside. 


side of the paper only. 


Full name and 
. All queries and prints for criticism must bc 
; 52, Long Acre, 
Queries should be written on one 


Toning Bromides. 


(т) Is it possible to tone bromide prints with 
gold? (2) Can you give me formula for 
toning bromide prints blue ? 


G. E. T. (Grosmont). 

(1) Yes, bromide prints can be toned 
more or less blue with gold, but it is a 
slow job, and is costly in the matter of 
gold, and therefore not particularly 
attractive. (2) Here are a couple of 
blue-toning formule that work easily: 
(A) Water 4 oz., potass. citrate 4 gr., 
potass. ferricyanide 4 gr., ammonia-iron 
alum 5 gr., ammonia alum 5 gr., hydro- 
chloric acid 1 drop. Dissolve each lot 
of solid in a little water, say } oz., and 
make up the bulk in the order given, 
e.g. start with 3 oz. water, to this add 
the dissolved citrate in } oz. water, 
then add the dissolved ferricyanide, 
and so on. (B) Water 4 oz., ammonia- 
iron alum 20 gr., potass. bromide r2 gr., 
hydrochloric acid 2 mins. Bath A gives 
a darker blue than does bath B. 


Enlarging. 


Will the white light which gets through between 
the negative and carrier when printing on 
bromide paper by means of my enlarging 
lantern affect the purity of tones? I am 
fixing 51 by 31 negative into a 5 by 4 carrier. 
A. W. (Glasgow). 
You may take it as a sound basal 
principle that any light which reaches 
plates or papers, not required to form 
the image, will do no good, and is highly 
likely to do harm. "Therefore our advice 
is to trap or stop all light—except, of 
course, that passing through the nega- 
tive (or part of it) required to form your 
picture. Probably you can contrive a 
mask of stiff black paper to fit into your 
remodelled carrier which will serve for 
more than one negative. 


Hand Camera. 
I should like to know what make of camera 
mine is. It is, etc. What are stops for; does 
F stand for feet ? E. E. (Wrexham). 
Perhaps you do not realise that there 
are (or have recently been) in existence 
some hundreds of patterns of hand 
cameras. Your description accords with 
Scores of patterns. From the stop number 
you quote it is probable that they are 
So arranged that the corresponding or 
equivalent exposures are double or half 
their neighbours, i.e., the stop numbered 
8 requires half the exposure of that marked 
I6, and double the exposure of that 


marked 4. In other words the equivalent 
exposures are proportional to their 
numbers. F, applied to lenses or stops, 


has nothing to do with feet. The smaller 
the opening of the stop, the higher its 


number, the less light it admits, the longer 
the exposure required, the sharper the 
picture, and the greater the depth or 
range of sharply defined subject. The 
advantages do not all lie in one direction. 
One has to select the stop according to the 
combined conditions. Thus one may 
desire a small stop for one reason, but 
the movement of the object only permits 
a brief exposure, and this necessitates a 
large stop, and so on. 


Moonlight. 

Could you tell me how to take moonlight 
photographs, as to exposure at F/8, with Ilford 
onarch, Paget 5x, Imperial N.F. ? 
G. M. T (Falkland Islands). 

The best thing we can do for you is to 
say that, with an average full moon, 
on a fine-weather night, the exposure 
for an average open-foreground landscape 

(no near dark objects) with any of the 

plates you mention and stop F/8 would 

be between 30 and 50 minutes. How this 
will have to be modified to suit your 
latitude, atmospheric conditions, presence 
of any large open water, etc., wecannotsay. 

But expose fully, and avoid over-develop- 

ment, or your print will be only a feeble 

representation of day rather than moon 
light. 

Stop Numbers. 

I have lately come into possession of camera 
with lens marked r= 8 No. О.Е. == 120 mm. 
The stop marked F/8 is only about 9 mm. or j 
inch. I have understood that F/8 meant $ of focal 
length, which in the case of r20 mm. is about 

15 mm. or § inch, etc. 

J. W. D. (West Kensington). 

Roughly, and fairly generally, the 

diameter of the stop opening is given 
by dividing the focal length by its F 
number—precisely as you say. This is 
all right when the stop is in front of a 
single lens, but it is not correct when 
the stop is behind a lens. You will get 
a far nearer estimate of the true, i.e. 
effective, diameter of the stop opening 
if you hold the lens at arm’s length, and 
look through it at a well-lit piece of 
white paper. With a pair of compasses 
or card wedge you can then fairly 
correctly take the apparent width of 
the stop opening, as seen through the 
front lens. If this does not clear matters 
up, write again. 

Paper Noagatives for Carbon Process. 
(1) I wish to take up the carbon process, but 
find large plates expensive. Will paper nega- 
tives serve? (2) How can they be made trans- 
lucent? (3) I have been told rather dense 
negatives are required. (4) Could you recom- 
inend a book on the process ? 

A. E. L. (Handsworth). 
(1) Paper negatives will serve quite 
well. They are cheaper, lighter, less 
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bulky, less fragile than glass negatives. 
Use thin rapid bromide paper. (2) The 
simplest way to make paper negatives 
sufhciently translucent for printing is as 
follows :—(a) Lay a sheet of blotting 
paper on a drawing board. (b) On this 
put the paper negative, film down, 
plain side up. (c) Fix with drawing-pins 
at the corners. (d) Slightly warm some 
white vaseline and smear this evenly and 
liberally over the paper (back) negative. 
(e) Hold the negative and board, etc. 
in front of the fire, say 3-4 ft. distance, 
till the vaseline begins to run, then turn 
the board round and round to keep the 
vaseline on the paper for a while. Then 
take out the drawing-pins and hold the 
negative alternately front and back to 
the fire till the paper is thoroughly 
saturated. Now lay the negative between 
clean, dry blotting paper; rub gently 
and lay it aside to cool. (3) The carbon 
process requires a well-developed, some- 
what contrasty negative. Thus one would 
develop half as long again for carbon 
printing as for bromide printing. (N.B.— 
A negative may be dense and yet flat— 
i.e. not contrasty). It is contrast rather 
than density that is required when 
developing paper for negatives. (4) No. 8 
of the A. P. Library, by E. J. Wall, deals 
with the carbon process in a simple and 
practical manner. This can be supplied 
by our publishers, post free 1s. 2d. 
Stops 

The tongue of thc iris diaphragm of my lens 

will go a little further than the point marked 

F/8. Does this make any difference ? 

К. E. T. (Brooklands). 

We quite see your point. Supposing 
that when the iris indicator is at the mark 
8 the true value of the stop opening is 
F/8, and then pushing the indicator 
beyond this mark opens the iris stop still 
further. You may conclude that the lens 
is now working at something quicker than 
F/8. But it by no means follows that this 
would be an advisable thing to do always. 
True, the larger the stop opening the 
quicker the lens or shorter the exposure, 
but bear in mind that this also means 
the less depth of focal field or subject, com- 
monly called “ depth of focus." Also, 
the larger the stop the more likely you are 
to have uncorrected errors of lens con- 
struction—e.g., spherical aberration, astig- 
matism, etc. 
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ART, William Hunt, is one of 
the few things in which everyone can 
do just as he likes—or words to that 
effect. At the same time we all know 
that to fly in the face of such customs 
or conventions as the collective experi- 
ence of centuries has commended is 
‘taking risks." And yet it is to the 
bold spirits who have ventured to defy 
conventional limits that both science 
and art owe some of their new out- 
looks. In the accompanying picture the 
mass of apple-blossom, or whatever it 
may be, which here aftords the “ background ” to the figure, 
is made up of a large number of small patches of both light 
and dark. Both precept and later-day tradition strongly 
affirm the principle that the quieter the background the better 
it aids the figure. Hence liney things like brick walls, pat- 
terny things like the usual wall-paper or fabric curtain, and 
spotty, patchy things like foliage are avoided by artists. 

And vet, in spite of all this, the picture before us attracts 
and interests. Its boldness of idea has the force of freshness. 
But, in passing, let others take heed that what may be done 


Says 


once may not necessarily be done again. The best story 
ever told has lost something when repeated. As a Greek 
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philosopher says, there is only one first time for anything. 

There is yet another reason why this picture—if we may so 
say— has the merits of its defects. Here there are so very many 
small scattered lights and shade that we do not apprehend them 
so much quantitatively as qualitatively. Let us explain. 
Between us and the body part of the figure we may count 
perhaps a dozen clumps of flowers making separate light patches 
on a dark ground. Suppose we had this kind of thing all over 
the background! We might be tempted to count them; 
anyhow they would worry the eye terribly. But as matters 
exist, in the upper part of the background at any rate, there 
is no thought of numbers, but simply a mass of mottled light 
and shade. 

With regard to the figure, the truly life-like, unconventional 
pose and unaffected expression are in happy accord with the 
unconventional background. 

The lights and shades of the face are a little more contrasty 
than we quite like, even making due allowance for bright sun- 
shine. Very dark shadows are naturally associated with dark 
objects. This, for instance, may be well seen by placing side 
by side a marble and a bronze figure or bust. The light and 
shade range of flesh, of course, comes in between these extremes. 
There is a further point to notice, viz., that when we have over- 
strong light and shade contrasts on flesh the modelling is very 
apt to look too heavy. 


SPRINGTIME. 


BY JACK BUTLER (Ontario). 


The original, a bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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The Manager. 

I was peram- 
bulating the City 
of London the 
other day perambulating ” is the proper word for a child like 
myself in such matters as I am going to speak about—when I met 
the manager of a big firm of manufacturers in the photographic 
line. You may always know a manager when you meet him— 
prosperous looking, with an expansive smile (don't print it 
“ expensive,” dear comp.), a top hat, and a double gold watch- 
chain. He stands in sharp contrast to the photographic jour- 
nalist, whose hair is thinning, and whose coat is getting shiny, 
and who has never been able to manage anything, not even а 
wife. This manager, whose firm is a very big one, its cameras 
being strutted on either side of the Saskatchewan, and its flap 
shutters flapping on the Wagga Wagga, I tackled in fine style 
for one usually so retiring as myself. Look what is coming," 
I said. He turned quickly, expecting to see an elephant or à 
brass band, and seeing nothing in particular, he asked me what 
was coming. Why, the Empire Number, of course," said 
I. (The Editor has since given me a rise—this is said by way 
of anticipation.) 


The Patriotic Colonies. 


Well, we got talking, this manager and I, about the Imperial 
idea, and he posed an interesting question. Why are people 
in the Colonies generally more patriotic than people in the Mother 
Country ? This rather takes things for granted, like the bitty- 
bitty journals, which ask why all plain girls marry pretty men. 
But the manager was sure of it—of this point about the Colonies, 
I mean—for, as he said, the dominating question with the 
Canadian or the Australian was always this: Is it an Imperial 
product ? Was the glass for these plates kilned in the British 
Empire? Was the wood for this tripod furnished by a home- 
grown tree? The man in the Mother Country, on the other 
hand, asks: How much is it? And there you have the difference. 
Let the poor, shivering manager of a photographic concern— 
here he lightly fingered that gold watch-chain—clap another 
ha'penny on to the cost of a thing, in order to give to the con- 
sumer the privilege of sharing the extra cost to himself, and the 
Londoner will carry his marketing elsewhere—to Kamschatka, 
or Brazil, or anywhere so long as they don't put on the extra 
ha'penny. 


Imperial Limits. 


This particular manager had an intensive patriotism, by 
the way, which is shared by a number of other people. He 
told me, for instance, that all his own goods were made in the 
Home Counties. Evidently he regarded the Home Counties 
as the palpitating heart of the British Empire. I never discuss 
politics with a manager, but if I had done so, I should have been 
inclined to argue that the British Empire is one and indivisible, 
and that Vancouver is as much the real thing as Middlesex. 
Moreover, even the Imperial idea will be scarcely big enough 
for us after the war, for we shall have to consider the Entente. 
As a stout believer in our Allied war, it gave me quite a painful 
shock to see, close to Tottenham Court Road, the following 
notice in the window of an estate office: '' In order to preserve 
the respectability of these buildings, no flats will be let to those 
who are not of British nationality." They would shut the door 
in the face of Joffre, or Poincaré, or Lumiére, or Demachy. 
But this is a side track. | 


Speaking of the Colonies. 


While we were talking of Britain across the seas, I called to 
the mind of the manager that New Zealander who was to stand 
some day on a broken arch of London Bridge and snap the 
ruins of St. Paul’s. He immediately asked me if I knew his 
name and address, as he would like to send him a catalogue 
and free booklet. Ignoring this untimely exhibition of the 


business instinct, I suggested that possibly, in the general work 
of excavation which would be in progress when the New Zea- 
lander arrived, the fact might altogether be overlooked that 
London was a photographic centre. A fossilised developing 
tank might be discovered in some subterranean earthwork 
and give the clue, or a bromoil brush be found by the side of 
the mummy of a pictorialist, indicating that the Londoners 
of the by-gone day had ambitions higher than the merely 
mechanical. This line of talk, however, was not much to the 
taste of the manager, who made off with the remark that what- 
ever happened, and however deep London might be buried, 
the neat, distinctive, and inexpensive designs of the old firm 
would somehow come to the top. 


Wise Old Babylon. 


My own indulgence in these melancholy futurisms was sug- 
gested by a cutting I received the other day containing an 
account of a lecture delivered at Croydon, on the subject of 
ancient Babylon. Croydon is a place which stands for mounting 
mirth and jollity, but on this occasion the lecturer rather puta 
damper on things by suggesting that Babylon had forgotten 
more than the modern world had ever learned. The old Baby- 
lonians were astronomers, and accountants, and educationalists, 
and town pioneers, and among other things they had the metrical 
system. I got myself into very hot water recently, by the way, 
for upholding the metrical system of weights and measures. 


_A lady, who believes the British to be the lost tribes of Israel, 


told me that the metrical system was the system of the Baby- 
lonians, and therefore of heathenish origin, while the British 
inch was as nearly as possible the measure of the Israelites, 
and therefore holy. My advocacy of the conveniences of the 
metrical system made no impression whatever. They were 
just its snare. 


Explained. 

The report goes on to say that “ Further interesting facts 
regarding the ancient Babylonians were that they not only 
knew how to take photographs, but could develop them on clay 
and pottery, a thing which could not be done in these days.” 
In that case, we shall have to resurrect one of those old Baby- 
lonians to come and give us a demonstration. There would be 
quite keen competition among the societies to book the date. 
If this revelation is true, Nebuchadnezzar outdoes Daguerre 
by several good honest millenniums. I am not surprised ; 
I have always been a little suspicious about Daguerre. Inci- 
dentally, this new discovery that the Babylonians knew every- 
thing about photography throws a light upon some of the savage 
incidents which occurred under the Babylonian régime, throwing 
people into lions' dens or fiery furnaces, for example. The idea 
at the back of the mind of the people responsible for these things 
may have been that they wanted а realistic film. But what 
I am wondering is whether some future habitant from Codfish 
Island or Buffalo Lake will come and focus his“ Eccentric " 
lens upon our diminished dust, and may never be aware, save 
for some chance happening, that we ourselves understood 
photography just a little. If this page should be miraculously 
preserved, and should meet his eye, here's the best of luck to 
him ! 
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THE PAVEMENT ARTIST. BY C. E. ALTROP. 


The original a bromide print (9! x 61) was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is now on view at the A. P.” Salon, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Another of the periodical fairs designed to promote 
and exhibit British industry in fields hitherto freely 


covered, if not monopolised, by 

BRITISH INDUSTRIES our enemies, was held last week 
РАН, at the Agricultural Hall, Isling- 

ton. The greater number of the 

exhibits, perhaps, were of the plush or leather order, 


but the show as a whole had a very wide range, from 
roll-top desks to picture postcards, from bookbindings 
to bootlaces, from bedroom suites to Noah's arks, and 
from toy airships to “art made easy." ‘The most re- 
markable feature, however, was the long rows of 
dummy stalls, on which it was explained that the parti- 
cular firms concerned had been prevented from exhibit- 
ing this year by order of the Minister of Munitions, 
but would do so on the next occasion. А very effective 
stall in the main aisle was devoted to a display of 
Messrs. Houghton and Co.'s cameras, and there were 
various exhibits elsewhere designed to attract the 
visitor in search of art papers and mounts and the inci- 
dentals of pictorial effect. Other stalls in evidence 
were those of the Aerograph Company and of Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Ld., the publishers of this 
journal. 


> 


9 9 © 

In our Empire Number, while discussing the photo- 
graphic materials and appliances produced by British 
firms, we mentioned, among others, the 
recently formed company of Baryta, Ltd., 
of Watford, in Hertfordshire, which, we 
stated, occupied a distinctive position in the ranks of 
photographic manufacture. Considerations of space in 
an overcrowded number prevented us from explaining 
what baryta is and does, for although the term is one 
which has been familiar for years to the photographic 
industry, it has still an odd sound to the outsider. The 
manager at the Baryta works, who very courteously 
gave himself up to half an hour’s catechism by our 
representative, explained that, previous to the war, the 
photographic manufacturers throughout the world de- 
pended on Germany and France for the pure raw papers 
that were necessary as a base. The baryta process, 
however, makes a chemically pure paper no longer 
indispensable for photographic purposes. The baryta 
coating, which is a delicate enamel-like surface applied 
to the paper before the light-sensitive emulsion is put 


'! BARYTA.”’ 
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on, acts as a protective layer, and keeps the emulsion 
from sinking into the paper pores, with the consequence 
that the photograph gains enormously in brilliance and 
tone. Not all baryta coating, so called, is, of course, 
equally effective, but the work as it is carried out by 
this firm, which has incorporated the name of the heavy 
alkaline material into its title, is so arranged with due 
regard to the emulsion subsequently to be applied as 
never to affect the latter injuriously. When the war 
broke out, the sources of raw paper supply for photo- 
graphic purposes being in Germany and Belgium, were 
largely cut off, and the British paper mills lacked the 
essential conditions for manufacturing the chemically 
pure paper. ‘The only source left open for the purest 
and best papers was France, but the French were not 
able to baryta-coat these papers, so that the establish- 
ment, just before the war, of barvta coating in this 
country on a large scale may fairly be looked on as an 
industrial providence. 
о о @ 


Many photographers have been fortunate enough to 
travel the Alps with camera and rucksack, but few have 
been able to go over the same ground 
THE BERNESE in midsummer and in the depth of 
OBERLAND. winter, and to have worked from sub- 
stantially the same standpoints in both 
seasons. Dr. Rodman sandwiched his summer and his 
winter pictures together in a lecture he delivered at the 
Camera Club the other evening on the Bernese Ober- 
land, and the result was an interesting collection of 
lantern slides, although in some cases pictorial effect 
was sacrificed to the multiplicity of plane essential for 
a stereoscopic photograph. The finest dark-room he had 
ever struck upon in his travels, so he told the Club, was 
to be found in a Grindelwald hotel, absolutely light- 
tight, situated in the basement, and having more the 
appearance of a banker’s strong room than anything 
else. One of Dr. Rodman’s adventures was to meet a 
well-known and intrepid Alpine explorer, who requested 
that he might be snapped in perilous positions, on the 
knife edge of rocks, and so forth, which was done, to 
the great enhancement of the explorer’s prestige. 
9 © 9 


Mr. Fraser Black, who gave an interesting demon- 
stration of his methods of mounting and passe-partout 
framing at the Royal Photographic 
SOME HINTS ON Society recently, has evolved a sys- 
MOUNTING. tem of multiple mounting of his own 
which needs to be illustrated, or, at 
all events, to have a lengthy description i in order to do 
it justice. Some of Mr. Black’s practical points, how- 
ever, were of value, whatever the style of mounting 
adopted. He had used many kinds of knives, he said, 
from old razors to oilcloth knives, but nothing served 
so well as a regular mount-cutter’s knife with a double 
edge. The knife should be so sharpened that its weight 
alone is almost enough to cut the print. He used an 
ordinary steel straightedge and a set square, the latter 
preferably of celluloid, because this enabled one to see 
what was being done. A small dab of mountant placed 
in the middle of the top of the print and of the succes- 
sive mounts in multiple mounting was quite enough to 
maintain the position. For the backing һе used mill- 
board, such as bookbinders employed for making covers, 
and this had the advantage over strawboard, which 
contained ammonia, that it did not take the colour out 
of the mount. 
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HY is 

one de- 

veloper 
better than 
another ? 

We use 
for gaslight and 
pyro-soda or pyro-metol for dry 
hydroquinone and caustic soda for 
When the war broke 
to ferrous-oxalate, 


amidol or 


metol-hydroquinone 
bromide papers ; 
plates perhaps ; 
process dry plates, and so on. 
out, there was a rush back” 


because the price of metol rose inordinately ; Germany 


has for years been pre-eminent in the manufacture 
and in the invention of developing agents, because 
their chemistry is the chemistry of the anilines, and 
in, the aniline branch of organic chemistry the Germans 
have, by remarkable and detailed organisation, and 
by the suitable training of their young chemists, attained 
to a position which it will take us a very considerable 
tıme to occupy. 

These developers we are commencing to make (and 
small supplies are 
coming from Switzer- 
land and Italy), but 
in the work now being 
undertaken by Eng- 
lish firms it is more 
than possible that 
new compounds will 
be produced. These 
compounds will pro- 
bably have various 
euphonic and æsthetic 
names, conspicuous for 
their absence of any 
indication as to their 
developing character- 
istics, and it is the 
purpose of this article 
to show how a quick 
and useful analysis 
of a developer we 
have not used before 
may be very easily made for our future guidance. 

It may be remarked  parenthetically that most 
benzene, toluene, or naphthalene derivatives contain- 
ing an “ amido,” i.e.. NH,, group in their molecular 
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1. Ortho-amidophenol. 2. Meta-amidophenol, 3. Para-amidophenol, 


constitution, in certain positions, will develop exposed 
silver salts. Benzene has the formula С.Н, ; carbolic 
acid, C,H,OH. By substituting an amido group, 
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NH, for another hydrogen (H) atom, we 
get C,H,(OH), NH,, ог amidol-phenol ; 
two NH, groups give us C,H,(OH) (NH,),, 
or amidol, one of the favourite developers. 
In the first instance there are three positions. 

in the molecular structure which the NH, groups can 
occupy. (See illustrations 1, 2 and 3 in previous column.) 

In all similar cases the ortho and para compounds 
act as developers, while the meta compounds do not. 
No. 3, paramidophenol, is of course a well-known 
developer ; dissolved in caustic soda it gives us rodinal, 
another well-known developer. With a methyl group, 
CH,, substituted for one of the hydrogen atoms in the 
NH, group, it yields us metol, and so on. 

It is of course well known that an alkali hastens, 
and is usually necessary to, development with these 
compounds; that a sulphurous compound, such as 
potassium metabisulphite or sodium sulphite, acts as 
a preservative, preventing oxidation ; and that potas- 
sium bromide acts as a restrainer, giving increased 
contrast and preventing fog. 


A developing solution is thus made up of :— 


Water, the solvent. 

The reducing agent (such as metol). 
The preservative. 

The accelerator. 

The restrainer. 


e 


All we require to know is, what proportion of each is 
necessary to give the kind of developer we want. 


Let us assume we have a new developing substance 
called X, newly made, or, at any rate, a substance 
with the properties of which we are unacquainted. We 
shall proceed then to determine the necessary propor- 
tions for preparing a suitable developer. The follow- 
ing solutions may be used : 
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A.— Developer X .................. I part 
Pot. metabisulphite ............ 4 part 
f AA Eae tes тоо parts 

B.—Sodium carbonate (cryst.) ....... 5 parts. 
WAE AAA 100 parts. 

C РОС. pong E dace IO parts. 
unco rcc IOO parts. 


Equal parts of А and B тау give a good result with- 
out further trouble, especially with 4 or 5 drops of C 
added to each ounce of mixed developer. If the action 
is slow, it may be due to one of three things :— 


(т) Insufficient concentration of the developer. 

(2) Too large an amount of preservative. 

(3 The same as (2). but the preservative being 
present as an “ adulterant " of the developing agent X. 


The word adulterant is here used, not in the sense of 
the developer being fraudently diluted with preserva- 
tive, but because many of the very active organic 
devclopers have to be prepared commerciallv in the 
presence of a preservative. 

By varying the relative proportions of А and B, and C, 
and if necessary by reducing the amount of meta- 
bisulphite, a solution will very soon be found suitable 
for ordinary plate and paper work, and incidentally 
the amateur may hit upon some combination which 
will give him a type of negative that he has often 
wanted to obtain, but has been unable to do when 
using his customary developer. 

The most convenient method of testing a developer 
for its gradation-giving qualities, etc., is a sensitometer 
or densitometer. 

The illustrations on page 251 (figs. І and 2) show 
two prints from negatives developed, fig. 1 with 3 parts 
of A to I part of B; fig. 2, I part of A to 3 parts of B, 
the reducing agent X being in each case paramido- 
phenol hydrochloride. In these instances the Sanger- 
Shepherd densitometer was used, each square bearing 
a definite ratio in opacity to the next. A modified 
form of densitometer can be made by dividing a clean 
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quarter-plate piece of glass into seventeen sections, 
each } inch deep, and 3} inch wide, the top one being 
left as clear glass, the next having one thickness of tissue 
paper, the next two, the next three, and so on. А 
piece of tissue 3} in. bv 4 in. is first attached to the 
glass; over this a piece 3] in. bv 3ў in., leaving the 
top strip with just the one thickness ; over this a piece 
34 in. by 34 in., leaving the top strip with the two 
thicknesses, and so on. 

Starting with equal parts of the A and B solutions, 
then increasing, first the proportion of A, then of B. 
and with each lot varying if necessary the amount of 
bromide, plates or pieces of paper are exposed behind 
the densitometer in a printing frame, and developed 
until the “ high lights " are as black as they will ever 
be required in a negative or print, and the deep 
‘shadows are just visible. In either case the plates 
or prints should be fixed, washed and dried before 
coming to a conclusion. 

Up to a certain point, the use of more alkali (i. e., 
carbonate or caustic) will increase both the speed of 
development and the brilliance ; when over a certain 
maximum amount is used, the results will begin to 
become flat, and possibly foggy, and no useful purpose 
will be served in trying to counteract these tendencies 
by the greater addition of bromide. The ratio, if 
observed, of the time taken for complete development 
to the time taken for the first appearance of the image, 
will give the development factor—a useful thing to 
know. 

During cold weather it is frequently possible to 
dispense with the use of bromide altogether—a distinct 
advantage when exposures are liable to be on the under 
side, as bromide wipes out, so to speak, the faint shadow 
details which no amount of development will bring 
into existence again; on the other hand, in cases of 
over-exposure, bromide is of little or no use unless 
added before the commencement of development, so 
that the minimum amount possible just to prevent 
fog during normal development is desirable in a solu- 
tion that is to be used for all-round purposes. 


— — — — eiiis — — — — 


A NEW ARC LAMP FOR PORTRAITURE. 


POINTO LITE! 


UCH attention was attracted to a new enclosed are lamp 

known as Pointolite " (to which we have already re- 
ferred in these columns) demonstrated at the Коуа1 Photo- 
praphic Societv by Mr. Mullard, of the Edison and Swan United 
l:lectric Light Co., Ltd. The source of light in -this lamp is 
about one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and is enclosed in an 
exhausted globe. The bulb itself measures only 3 in. or so 
across. The colour of the light, as Mr. Mullard showed bv 
exhibiting a view of the spectrum, is practically the colour of 
davheht ; there was some fluting of the spectrum in the region 
of the ultra-violet. 

Discussing the properties of this new illuminant from the 
photographic point of view, Mr. Mullard said that the carbon 
arc was almost universally considered to be the light source 
ра” excellence, especially for studio work. But foreign matter 
in the carbon gave rise to flickering and instability in the are. 
The new lamp was free from flicker, approximated to davlight 
in colour, and was also more portable than the arc lamp, being 
handled as easilv as the filament lamp. In all projection 
work it was a great advantage to use a special redector behind 
the lamp. For lantern projection and cinematograph work 
the зоо c.-p. type was quite suitable but was not vet commer- 
chilly available, 

lu reply to some questions, 


Mr. Mullard said that the life 
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of the lamp under normal conditions, i.e., without over-running. 
averaged 450-500 hours. The drop in candle power in that 
time varied between ro and 15 per cent. Obviously, as the 
positive electrode gradually sputtered away, so the intrinsic 
brilliancy must go up, owing to the light source being smaller: 
thus there was no loss in actinic power, but rather a gain. Con- 
vection currents carried the. gas upwards, so that a little 
brown discoloration was deposited in time on the top of 
the lamp. 

As compared with the carbon arc, no claim was made on 
the strict ground ot ethciency for the new lamp. Its main 
point was its stability and ease of working, and its general 
adaptability to a particular work in which a point source of 
light was required. There had always been a gap between 
the carbon are and other forms cf illunünation for projection 
work, and this new lamp, they claimed, had dropped into the 
gap. The standard lamp, which was the only model at present 
available, although other developments were forthcoming as 
soon as conditions permitted, was of roo candle-power. lt 
could be run down as low as 25 candle-power, or even lower 
than that. It worked at 50 volts, the balance of the c.m.t. 
being taken up in the resistance box ; but they had an installa- 
tion of three lamps running at 200 volts from the main, anl 
hoped shortly to have four. 
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POINT OF VIEW AND TREATMENT 


OF A PICTURE. 


By W. C. JARDINE (Trinidad). 
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Special to the “ A. P. and Р. №” 


HE point of view from which a photograph is taken matter of chance than intention. These, however, while 
probably has more influence in securing a pleasing they contribute greatly to the beauty, are not germane 
result than any other of the numerous important to the “ make up ” of the picture, and one must look upon 

factors which enter into the making of a picture. In them as a secondary or accidental consideration. 

other words, the correct proportion of the component The ar- 
parts is the crux of the matter, or one of the most difficult rangement of 
to surmount of the many fascinating obstacles which lie the movable 
in the path of the amateur photographer. It is here part of the 
that a training in at least the rudiments of artistic com- picture is, of 
position would be valuable, and enable one to recognise course, im- 
by the look of the picture on the ground glass whether portant, 
the “make ир” is right or wrong. Many disappointing and comes 
results from what seemed to be fine pieces would then under com— 


have been avoided, while many good pictures could Бе position, 
and here 


everything 
depends on 
the instinct 
and taste of 
the operator. 
The ac- 
compa n y- 
ing pictures 
will serve to 
illustrate, 
first, the dif- 
ference that 
is produced 
in the same 
picture by an 
altered 
point of 
view and 
lens; and 
secondly, the 
correction 
of errors of 
Fig. 1. exposure and 
lighting by 
got out of altogether unsuspected places with proper subs equent 
treatment. treatment 
The trouble is that the eye is such a comprehensive of the nega- 
lens that until it is trained to focus itself on particular tive. 
bits and mentally block out others, it is an altogether Pig. I 
deceiving guide to what will make a picture, and one is shows ‘a 
better to be guided by a study of the ground glass than somewhat 
by the dictates of his eye. Of course, a good picture will unpromis- 


be got more by accident than good management some- ing result 
times out of an ordinary snapshot, but these usually from a cor- 
make a mean proportion of the total results. ner which one 

Where to take the picture from, then, is one of the instinct. 
amateur's most elusive difficulties, but patience and study ively feels 
will certainly repay him in this direction, and much prac- should make 
tical experience will be gained by shifting the camera to a picture. 
different points of vantage and altering the lens. Diff- This was 
culties of exposure and lighting can be treated and im- taken with 


proved in subsequent processes, but a bad construction — an 8 in. lens ; 
is altogether out of court." Effects of lighting are so x 4 filter; 
fleeting and varied, and the precise effect when reduced F/45; expo- 
so uncertain, that securing the happiest result is more a sure, 5 secs.; 
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distance, 14 yards from figure. The fault is, of course, the 
proportion, which is bad. The subject is one which presents 
considerable lighting difficulty, experienced from whatever 
position it is treated. The foreground and buildings have 
heavy shadows, while the mountain in the distance is light in 
tone, and under ordinary circumstances it is impossible 
to get a negative which will print both to the right degree. 
Hence the need for after-treatment of the negative. With 
a heavy cloud shadow on the mountain and bright light 
on the foreground, a more even result is possible, but this 
is naturally a somewhat rare coincidence. A minor error 
is, of course, the position and stiff pose of the figure. 

Fig. 2 shows much better composition. The figure is 
also better placed and posed. A single combination 
(14 in. focus) 
was used in 
this case; 
F/18; expo- 
sure, $ sec.; 
distance. 12 
yards from 
figure. 

The 
values 
well exem- 
plified here. 
Fig. 2 is 
РГЕ КЕС 
about right 
depth for 
figure and 
poultry, yet 
the shadows 
are inky and 
the back- 
round 
is hardly ap- 
parent. 

Fig: 3 
shows the 
same aspect 

Fig. 4. of the pic- 

ture taken 

under the happier conditions of lighting above mentioned, 

namely, a cloud shadow on the background and bright 

light on the foreground. The attitude of the figure, how- 
ever, is not so easy and graceful. 

Fig. 4 shows a slightly altered aspect taken from a much 
greater distance with a telephoto combination. Data: 
Zeiss doublet 8 in. focus tele-negative, giving four magni- 
fications ; F/rr, equivalent to F/44; exposure, 2} secs. 
distance, 30 yards from corner of building. This is perhaps 
the happiest rendering of the picture for“ make up " as 
well as lighting. 

Telephoto work in these latitudes (Trinidad) is very 
much handicapped by the want of a clear, crisp atmosphere, 
and the waving foliage almost precluding the possibility 
of sharp definition. The atmosphere all through the 
dry season is hazy, almost smoky, so that the look of 
distant forest-clad hills is more like that of a grey carpet 
than anything else. Suitable conditions have to be waited 
for and well chosen, and are by far the exception to the 
rule. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


AN AT-HOME PORTRAIT NorEÉ.—Many beginners in home por- 
trait work find in their results that the sitter has a hard, staring 
expression about the eyes, and a fixed expression to the features. 
This is fatal to good results, and is most probably caused bv 
the operator's emphatic instructions to ''keep still" It is a 
fact not so widely realised as it should be by amateurs, and even 
professional photographers, that a slight movement of the 
fcatures is of great assistance in overcoming fixity of expression 
during a long exposure. The involuntary blinking of the eye- 
lids or a slight movement of the facial muscles should not be 
checked if the fault named is to be avoided. Exposure should 
not, of course, be over-long if it could possibly be avoided ; but 
the writer has recently made an exposure of sixteen seconds 
upon а model standing at a window in which no attempt was 
made to check any involuntary facial movement. The resulting 
print showed a natural and pleasing expression, though the model 
moved noticeably in the way mentioned several times during the 
exposure. A great help in these long exposures necessitated 
for home portrait work is to have the model posed in as com- 
fortable а position as possible, and it is possible that the long 
exposure mav be the prevention of the fault mentioned above. 

R. M. F 


* * * ж * 


CLEANING PHOTOGRAPHIC BorrLEs.—On running short of 
bottles for photographic use, it often comes in handy to clean 
out a bottle or two, which in some cases may have been used 
previously for chemicals of corrosive or bad staining propensi- 
ties. The methods which have answered most satisfactorily 
in this respect in my own case are those methods set forth 
below. To clean a corroded bottle, first rinse the bottle out 
with clean water, afterwards pour into the bottle say an ounce 
of full strength spirits of salts. After leaving the acid in the 
bottle, or rather shaking it about a few minutes to allow of 
full action on the corrosion, pour the acid out, and to avoid 
all risk of burning or blistering the flesh with the acid, again 
rinse the bottle out with plain water. Next take a piece of 
coke, or failing this a large cinder, and break it up with a hammer 
into small knobs. Afterwards place these knobs of coke in 
the bottle, and fill the bottle not more than a quarter full of 
plain water, then insert the cork, and vigorously shake the 
bottle about until all the corrosion disappears, leaving the 
bottle quite clean and clear. Pour out the contents of the 
bottle, and finally give both bottle and cork a good rinsing 
with clean plain water, after which nothing further remains 
to be done. Permanganate of potash is one of the worst 
chemicals for staining bottles, yet, on the other hand, it is one 
of the stains easiest got rid of, for a very small quantity of 
oxalic acid poured into a badly stained bottle, together with 
a little water, and shaken about for a few minutes, will work 
wonders, and in the end give a bottle quite free from all signs 
of the stain. For all ordinary stains and bottle cleaning pur- 
poses, spirits of salts will generally do all that is required 
Spirits of salts being cheap as well as effective for this purpose, 
every photographer would do well to keep a bottle of it ready 
to hand in his dark-room, either on a high shelf or under lock 
and key out of harm's way. The acid can be used over and 
over again; in fact, until exhausted. If the bottles to be 
cleaned are first rinsed out with clean plain water, that is before 
pouring in the spirits of salts, the acid will remain in a good 
clean condition for a very considerable length of time, even 
with very frequent usage. Practical experience has taught 
me that a developer will keep in a good condition for a much 
longer period if the bottles are always first cleaned out with 
spirits of salts, and afterwards rinsed out with plain water 
before mixing up a fresh stock solution. ТЕ; 29, 
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N many cases we might have some 
difficulty in determining whether a 
certain photograph was taken in spring, 


or in late autumn, when the trees are 
nearly bereft of foliage, or, at any rate, 
show us little more than bare branches. 
But if by some magical art we could 
first see the actual scene, with the bright 
voung buds and emerald threads of 
grass, etc., and then, a second after, the 
same place under the sombre tints of 
autumn, we should not hesitate for a 
moment. This shows us how largely 
we depend on colour for many of our 
iudgments; and, secondly, it indicates 
how easily the monochrome photograph 
may give a wrong impression. 

Here are three spring pictures—or 
what we take to be spring scenes—which 
present a fairly strong family likeness, 
and yet show some interesting and in- 
structive differences. 

In example A the upright arrange- 
ment suits the general upright suggestion 
of the tree trunks.  Technically the 
print is generally commendable. A little 
less foreground would give us more 
agrecable perspective. Had the worker a 
camera with a rising front this improve- 
ment might easily have been effected 
by raising the lens, which would have 
cut off some foreground, and at the 
same time added a corresponding strip 
at the top of the composition. The chief 
fault here from a picture-making point 
of view is the lack of concentration of 
interest. As some workers put it, the 
picture is too all-overish.“ 

If we turn to example B we at once 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


ere d Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


find our attention attracted by the 


splash of strong light in the central part 
of the picture, and, excepting the sky, 
the rest of the picture is generally con- 
siderablv darker than this central-light 
We thus get an effect of con- 


area. 


A.—Tue WOODED SLOPE. By F. R. Fowler. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


centrated interest, which usually means 
sustained or continued interest, 

Passing on to example C, we find a 
case of divided interest. Thus one part 
of our mind is attracted by the winding 
pathway, which invites us to trace its 


course from the foreground into the 
distance ; another part of our attention 
is caught by the rippling, light-reflecting 
streamlet. Note that while there is 
nothing antagonistic or inconsistent in 
these two features, of interest, yet each 
weakens the other—it is a case of divided 
and consequently weakened interest. 
Let not the beginner leap to the con- 
clusion that we must never have more 
than one interest in a picture. This is 
no more true than the idea that we 
must have only one actor in a drama. 
The point to note is that we may not 
desirably have two equal interests ; one 
or other should predominate. 

Now to go back to our starting point, 
viz., the expression of the general senti- 
ment of spring, as the subject is timely. 
First, in such scenes as these we get a 
general impression of lightness, delicacy, 
freshness. This is due in part to the 
smallness of the young buds and shoots, 
also to their delicate forms, and also to 
the general cleanness and freshness of 
their colour. This impresses us all the 
more forcibly after our eye has had the 
long rest atforded by the sober tints of 


winter. Thus there is а general im- 
pression to the eye of lightness and 


delicacy. 

Now in all three prints there is a 
tendency towards darkness rather than 
light, though this is not so pronounced 
in A as in B and C. Again, in spring- 
time usually the light and shade con- 
trasts are softened, though at times the 
unclouded sun may give vigorous con- 
trasts. But generally our aim should be 
to keep the density contrasts of our 
negatives weil in hand, and to avoid 
heaviness—-flatness—in the darker por- 
tions. In other words, expose fully, but 
do not over-develop. 


B.—Leicu Woops, CLIFTON. 


By Arthur Nowlan. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


C.—A YORKSHIRE WOODLAND. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By W. F. Saxton. 
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UCH gratification and not a little surprise will be felt bv 

those interested in the progress of pictorial photography 
on seeing such a good show as that constituted at the Little 
Gallery by the work of prizewinners in the weekly competitions 
of this journal since the outbreak of war. The depression and 
anxiety that have paralysed so much artistic effort have not 
prevented amateur camera workers from maintaining a high 
standard. Indeed, it seems that the absorption of photography 
has proved a welcome relief to many in these times of stress. 

No doubt some of the negatives were made before the war, 
but in any case the show testifies to a prevailing spirit of earnest- 
ness in the search for and interpretation of natural beauty. 
The prints come from many lands, and are interesting in their 
indications of various temperaments and methods, as well as 
of the heightened ideals and skill of the widespread body of 
workers, mostly undistinguished as yet, but developing repre- 
sentatives who may well hope to rise to the front rank. 

Something more than promise is shown in several instances. 
A distinct sense of pictorial effect, with sensitiveness to the 
mystery of evening and with boldness of treatment, is demon- 
strated by Mr. C. Cruttenden’s “ Ostend,” and besides the 
technical excellence of the work, it is a satisfaction to note 
the composition of the sky in combination with the houses, 
enlivened by a gleam of the declining sun. There are qualities 
of simplicity and refinement that give distinction to Mr. A. J. 
Freeman's ‘‘ Summer Pleasures," in which a girl is reading 
under a tree: but Mr. C. H. Stableford’s “ Summer," though 
gracefully conceived, with a girl reclining in the open air, and 
meritorious in its tender recognition of pervading light, is 
treated with so much delicacy that it tends to weakness, and 
requires tone variation and emphasis to bring the figure away 
from the distance. Miss C. Ash’s “ Bruges ” is an admirable 
picture, with the only defect that the retlections of the trees 
are too forcible and hard. Otherwise the water is very limpid 
and successful, and tone, atmosphere, and composition are very 
good. 

Picturing an Idea. 

Special appreciation is due to those works that successfullv 
convey a mood or sentiment, for this is the surest evidence 
of serious purpose and high aim, and no one can fail to sharc 
Mr. T. C. Evans's svmpathetic attitude to the aged pensioner, 
who is represented in “* In Chelsea Hospital," irradiated bv a 
gleam of light that gives a suggestion of solemn dignity to his 
worn figure. The open door showing a glimpse of the common 
room comes appropriately, and all that is needed is a little 
quieting of some subsidiary details in the foreground. 

lhe poetry and mystery of the illimitable desert towards 
evening are accentuated in Mr. W. H. Edgar's '' Prière du 
Soir ” by the figure of the Arab who has dismounted from his 
camel to pray, and this little work is treated with a discerning 
regard for breadth and tone. 
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52, Long Acre, W.C. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


On the other hand, the intended sentiment of Mr. C. Wansey 
Smith's ‘‘Oh, Soon Return !” misses its mark, though the 
rustic scene with the young woman watching is pretty enough 
and composes nicely. The explanation is that the importance 
given to the tempting combination of cottage, bridge, and 
water obscures the emotion suggested by the title, and the 
forcible but probably accidental emphasis on washing inevitably 
distracts attention. This shows how necessary is a determined 
unity of purpose to the portrayal of an idea; but it is still a 
good photograph. 

There is more success in Мг. E. Howard Burnett's“ Harmony.“ 
the sentiment being aided by the light penetrating the window 
curtain and gently touching the profile of the pianist; but a 
rhythmic harmony of line is very needful to such a composition, 
and the hard, straight lines of the piano present a problem that 
has been left unsolved. 


Original Treatment. 


Originality is to be credited to Mr. H. Felton, who in “ The 
Kid ” represents the expressive and smiling face of a child 
with a diffusion of tocus that produces a peculiar effect, but one 
that cannot be voted entirely satisfactory, since it causes flat- 
ness by the summary dismissal of the curves and modelling 
of the head. Mr. Felton is one of the clever Hampshire House 
group, which is well represented, Miss D. Head being a notable 
member, who in“ This is the Way we Lace our Boots ” presents 
a clever and well-composed group, showing independence oí 
manner. Another strong representative of the Hammersmith 
society is Mr. M. O. Dell, who deals successfullv with a pic- 
turesque mountainous scene in '' Gathering Clouds." А work 
of much ability is '' The Letter," bv Mrs. M. Pearson, who 
represents a female figure reading in lamplight in a well-designed 
interior. It would, however, have been a good plan to hide 
the extreme brightness in the lampshade in order to concentrate 
on the head. 

Similarly, in the remarkably clever composition,“ The Demon- 
stration,” by Mr. R. L. Boyd, with its excellent grouping and in- 
teresting heads, it would have been well to subdue the lamp 
at the top, leaving onlv its glow to suggest the source of light. 
[ have previously had occasion to speak appreciatively of Mr. 
Н. E. Wood's “ Watling Street." А nice child portrait by 
Mr. A. Cowan Thomson deserves notice for its sympathetic 
modelling and efíective light, and there is also a pretty head, 
entitled ‘ Faith," by Mr. H. D. Williar, of Baltimore, U.S.A. 
The '' Riverside Tea Garden,“ by Mr. С. C. Weston, is a sunny 
outdoor scene, with several figures and the bridge beyond dimly 
suggested in aerial perspective. 

An original and skilful work is Mr. F. Bolton's“ Scarborough. 
in which the unpromising material of roofs and smoke is made 
quite interesting by the influence of sunlight and atmosphere. 
Appreciative attention should also be given to Mr. E. J. Martin ~ 
“ Youth," Mr. A. J. Freeman's ‘‘ A Mixed Team,“ Mr. S. Taylor 
“ The Twins," Mr. E. J. Mason's “ Silver and Grey,” Mr. C. E. 
Altrop's '' Pavement Artist,“ Dr. S. Bricarelli's (of Italy) “ Winter 
Sun,“ Mr. C. E. Markcrow's * The Mower," Mr. Н. Р. Dinelli's 
A Summer Idyll," and Mr. R. Menochio's ‘‘ In an Italian 
Garden.” 


— o 


A Very Comprehensive Catalogue of second-hand photo- 
graphic apparatus (including particulars of over 800 lenses in 
stock at the present time) has just been issued by the old- 
established firm of Sands, Hunter and Co., 37, Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C. This new catalogue is a supplementary list to 
the firm’s illustrated bargain list of 128 pages, which contains 
particulars of upwards of 2,000 cameras, lenses, etc. The 
name of the firm is a guarantee that all second-hand goods 
described have been carefully examined and tested, and in 
many cases are as good as new. The supplementary list con- 
tains seventy-two pages, and in every case the prices marked 
for the apparatus and lenses indicate that they are being offered 
as bargains. The firm also supplies new apparatus by 
all leading makers, and will take old apparatus in exchange. 


Readers of THE A. P. will do well to write to the above address 
for a copy of the new price list as soon as possible. 

The P. €. U. K. Reunion.—We are glad to record the success 
of the reunion of the Photographic Convention held last. Saturdav 
week at the Monicc Restaurant. Upwards of sixty members 
and friends were present at luncheon. The president, Mr. 
G. W. Atkins, was in the chair, supported by Vice-presidents 
E. J. Humphery, J. B. B. Wellington, and F. J. Mortimer. Many 
other well-known figures in the photographic world attended 
and the luncheon was followed by an excellent concert arranged 
bv the secretary, Mr. F. A. Bridge. This little reunion of the 
P.C.U.K. is a good indication of the vitality that sustains the 
organisation in spite of the fact that the ordinary meetings have 
been abandoned during the course of the war. 
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IDOLATRY. 


BY 
MISS M. MEYER. 


The original, a bromide print 
(10 x 73), was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition, 
and is now on view at The 
A. Р.” Salon, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. 
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THE COLLEGE. BY NICHOL ELLIOT (Toronto, Canada). 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE TWINS. 


BY 
S. TAYLOR. 


The original, a bromide print 
(11 x 9), was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition, 
and is now on view at “ The 
A. P.“ Salon, 52, Long Acre, 


W.C. 
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was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is now on view at 


SUNNY WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
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The original, a Seltona print 


" Salon, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week, 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


"NAVVIES, TUNNELERS AND CHEMISTS.” 


SIR,—In THE A. P. AND P. N. for February 28, in “ Topics of 
the Week,“ I notice that Prof. Poulton is somewhat amused that 
the three classes of men referred to should be grouped together. 

Does he think that chemists are too good a class to have to 
mux with the other two, or from a trade point of view ? 

Now let me tell him that I have been in France for about 
twelve months in the M. T., and I had a lot to do with the three 
classes of men, for whom I have the greatest respect. 

I found that all three classes of men were absolutely necessary, 
and, moreover, one lot was no good without the other. 

Let me tell Prof. Poulton that, in this great crisis we have on 
our hands, those three classes of men are “ rightly grouped to- 
gether,” and will always be, at least on this job. 

It is not my place to state the method employed, for obvious 
reasons, but take it from me that, if you take one class away, 
the other two have to down tools, as it were.— Yours, etc., 

Romford. AN M. T. SERGEANT. 

MR. COBURN AND NATURE. 

Sir,—-I have had privately a number of interesting argu- 
ments with Mr. Antony Guest about the ethics of photography 
in general and my own work in particular ; but now that he has 
come forth in print with his opinions, in his review of my Hamp- 
shire House exhibition, in the issue for March r3 of your 
esteemed publication, I feel it only fair that I should likewise 
unburden my mind. 

I want to start with the statement that I make pictures, 
and that Mr. Guest writes about pictures. My only way of 
retaliating, then, is for me to write about his opinions, from 
which I differ vastly. According to Mr. Guest, I am a wild 
revolutionary person, ‘‘ impatient of conventional restraint '' 
and with guile in my heart. Really, now, this is most unkind, 
after all these years I have been preaching straight photo- 
graphy! But his most crushing accusation is that he has a 
: lurking doubt whether I am a true lover of nature! If he only 
had a vague idea of how I slaved and toiled for months over 
mv Grand Canyon series, his doubts would be dispelled. 1 
suffered hunger, thirst, and fatigue ; slept on rocks, rolled up in 
a blanket wherever night overtook me, in one of the wildest 
and most arid regions on the face of the earth, and all because 
I loved Nature and had an unquenchable desire to record my 
impressions of her. 

I believe Mr. Guest's idea of '' nature" is a nice pastoral 
landscape, with plenty of woolly sheep, or perhaps “ The Old 
Mill, Evening," printed in a flat grey tone, with any quantity 
of detail in the shadows; very nice, but oh, so dull! Yes, I 
am a passionate lover of nature, but not of a banal transcription 
of her in one of her sentimental nioods. 

I am certain that Mr. Guest has never been to the western 
parts of America, although I have never questioned him on 
this point, otherwise he would not for a moment have doubted 
the unquestionable realism of some ot my cloud prints Such 
things do not happen in England ; therefore Mr. Guest concludes 
that they are impossible occurrences. Perhaps one day he will 
go to California and be drenched by one of the same variety of 
black clouds that I was; he will then be a wiser (and wetter) 
man. 

Mr Guest at any rate admits that I have “ a rare technical 
skil! ” ; he says it twice, I think to rub it in, so my twenty-five 
years of hard work have not been in vain.— Yours, etc., 

Thameside, Hammersmith. ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 


THE HIGH HORIZON IN PICTURES. 


SIR, —1 am grateful for Mr. Tilney's endeavour to shed more 
light on the above question. 

Probably owing to the brevity of my letter of February 21, 
I fear we are slightly at cross purposes, for I am in agreement 
with everything Mr. Tilney says on the subject, except that 
photography is the sole cause of the high-horizon fashion among 
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a certain class of illustrators, whose influence is felt, before that 
of photography, by children who later become the public, which 
does not resent this abnormal aspect of landscape. I quite 
appreciate Mr. Tilney's metaphorical circle, and can see that the 
blame, to some extent, must still come home to the photographer, 
and that the circle includes the picture-maker rather than the 
public. 

My object in advancing the additional, and not alternative, 
theory is, primarily, to find a reason for the fact that young 
children, and older untrained’ students, almost invariably 
represent landscape with a high horizon in their attempts at 
graphic representation. Photography may be directly respon- 
sible in the case of the students, but it is not the immediate 
cause in the case of the children, who may complete the circle 
by imitation, and who may be influenced bv other considerations. 
Since the outbreak of war I have noticed that children have 
adopted a low horizon. Why ? In order that they may have 
space in which to place their aeroplanes and zeppelins. It 
seems to me that some illustrators of children's books are often 
in the same predicament; they use their foreground as a stage 
on which to display their puppets, and its length becomes a 
matter of expediency, confessing weakness. The illustrator 
may try to excuse himself by pleading '' decorative effect, 
but I think he would get no sympathy from Mr. Tilney. 

That this influence is strongly felt by children I am confident, 
for I have often been told, I saw a picture in a book like it, 
and on asking to see the picture, I find it is often an example 
of how it is possible to crowd large-scaled detail into a fore- 
ground. As many of these illustrations are near foreground 
subjects, the difference in eye level between the child and the 
adult is more marked in effect than it would be in the case of 
open landscape. 

In consideration of the fact that there is a strong movement 
in our schools to induce the children to take an intelligent 
interest in pictures, my appeal is to present to the young child 
its pictures from its own point of view: then we have done 
something which may, among other results, prove to be of 
benefit to future photography. 

Fearing I am trespassing on your space with a matter that is 
not of strictly photographic interest, I am, etc., 

BERTRAM Cox. 


„Il 


Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi) —0On Thursday, 
March зо, Mr. Marcus Adams will give a lecture entitled“ Both 
Sides of Child-life, Expressed by my Camera.” The exhibition 
of oil paintings by Мг. F. C. Tilney, entitled“ Moods of Nature, 
is open until April rs. Visitors are admitted from II to 5 
(ladies, r1 to r). 

The Hampshire House Photographie Society, Hog Lane, Ham- 
mersmith, beg to remind intending exhibitors that the last day 
for receiving exhibits is April 3. Entry forms can still be 
obtained from S. Taylor, Hon. Ex. Secretary, as above. 

A Special List of surplus stock and odd lines in photographic 
apparatus and materials, to be disposed of at greatly reduced 
prices, has been issued by Messrs. J. Fallowfield, 146, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. Readers should apply for a copy 
of the catalogue without delav, or if in the neighbourhood call 
and inspect the large and varied stock during the week. 


The Photo-Miniature '' for January, just to hand, deals 
in a practical manner with the subject of “ Failures—and Why 
—in Negative Making." The various causes of failure are 
described, and instructions given as to how they may be pre- 
vented or remedied. Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88/89, High 
Holborn, W.C., are the British agents for the handbook. 


** Snapshots-from-Home °° at Liverpool. —In connection with 
the Snapshots-from-Home League, a photographic class will 
be held on Thursday evenings at the Central Y M.C.A., Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool A hearty invitation is given to all who 
would like to better their knowledge of photography to attend 
these classes. The course will commence with the most elemen- 
tary matters, reaching by easy stages more advanced work. 
No fee is charged, and a syllabus may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the secretary, 4, Maitland Street, Liverpool." 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of à 


A oon Ку у ЯЯ novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 


A SHUTTER ADAPTER. 


T sometimes happens that a roller- 

blind shutter is required for use on a 
lens with a smaller hood than that of the 
lens generally employed. In a case of 
emergency, and when for various reasons 
it is impossible to obtain a piece of 
adapter sold for the purpose commer- 


A 


cially, the following device becomes 
useful. 

Procure a small piece of wood about 
4 in. thick, or else build a piece up to 
this thickness by gluing two or more 
thinner pieces together. With a pair of 
compasses and pencil, next mark a circle 


in the centre of the piece of wood to form 


the outer circle marked on fig. т. The size 
of this circle to be made the exact size 
of inside measurement of the shutter's 
round opening marked А оп fig. 3. 
Inside this circle mark another „опе, 


for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


the exact size of the hood of lens required 
for use, to form the inner dotted circle 
marked on fig. 1. Before proceeding 
further, perhaps it ought to be here 
stated that every care must be taken 
to mark these circles and cut them exactly 
to the sizes named, otherwise trouble 
will be experienced in keeping the shutter 


sufficiently firm on the lens hood when in 
use. After marking these circles, take a 
fretworker’s bow and saw, or by some 
other means carefully cut first round 
the dotted circle, and afterwards round 
the outer circle. 

After carefully cutting round these 
circles in the way named, a wooden ring 
like fig. 2 will be formed. Now to test 
the ring, and see whether a satisfactory 
job has been made of it, first place the 
ring in the round opening A of the shutter, 
as shown by the shaded circle on fig. 4. 
Afterwards place both the shutter and 
wooden ring on the hood of lens required 
for use—of course fixing the shutter 
on to the lens hood through the round 
opening B. After having accomplished 
this, how good or indifferent a job has been 
made of it will soon be apparent. If the 
ring should be found a shade too large 
in places to fit on as it should do—due, 
of course, to insufficient care being taken 
when sawing the ring out—then, if the 
fault lies inside the ring, take a small 
piece of glass-paper, curl it round one 
finger, and rub the defective part until 
righted. 

If it should be the outside of the ring 
that is at fault, lay а piece of glass- 
paper on la flat table or bench, and then 
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rub the defective place or places on this 
until they are rectified. Finally, apply 


a coating of dead black over both sides 
and edges of the ring, and allow to dry. 
H. H. 


— p 
A FILM-HOLDER. 


Y experience when developing films 
is that they will not lie flat in the 
dish, and even when the sensitised emul- 
sion has become saturated with developer. 
and the curling to some extent Overcome, 
the tendency to float near the surface, 
owing to their lightness, frequently re- 
sults in a patchy or uneven negative. 
Another objection is the staining of the 
fingers by а pyro developer which has 
become somewhat discoloured by use and 
chemical changes. ' 
To overcome the necessity of keeping 
the film immersed in the developer, | 
have used a very simple device which 
can be constructed in a few minutes, 
and saves endless trouble of scrubbing 
the stains off nails and fingers. 
Supposing the developing dish to be ot 
quarter-plate size, made of porcelain 
or enamel, two pieces of copper wire 


Wire holder 


Section. 


the thickness of a steel knitting needle. 
and r2 in. long, are required.A few minutes’ 
manipulation with a pair of pliers will 
soon shape the wire, as shown in sketch, 
to a suitable film-holder. Make one for 
each end of the dish, and they will hold 
the film flat on the bottom by gripping 
the extreme ends. ee 
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(New Series. 65) THE LENS AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 


The К.А. Lens. 


HIS week we have 
to consider the 
three remaining 


types of lenses, the 
R.R., the Petzval 
portrait, and the 
anastigmat. His- 
tozically the 
Petzval lens came 
before the R. N., 
being made by 
Voigtlander to the 
formula of Prof. 
Petzval, of Vienna, in 1841, at a 
time when photographers found the 
single lens too slow for portraiture. 
We are taking the R. R. into con- 
sideration first, however, because it 
is the lens which for general photo- 
graphy superseded the single land- 
scape or view lens. There were 
many steps between the single lens 
and the rapid rectilinear as we know 
it to-day. Yet there is astonishingly 
little difference between the Grubb 
patent aplanatic single lens, which 
was introduced in 1857, and either 
half of the Dallmeyer rapid rectili- 
nears ; or the Steinheil aplanat, intro- 
duced about 1866, was very similar 
in construction. In fact, we may 
regard the rectilinear or aplanat as 
consisting of a tube, with the dia- 
phragm in the middle, and a single 


lens mounted at either end, the 
concave surfaces being turned in- 
wards. 

It will be remembered that we 


pointed out last week that the single 
lens gives curvilinear distortion, or 
diaphragm distortion. This is really 
due to a modification of spherical 
aberration, the blur being sharpened, 
not to its centre, but to one side, and 
that side nearer the centre of the 
field if the stop is in front of the lens, 
or the side further from the centre 
of the field if the stop is behind the 


lens. The two varieties of distortion 
are barrel and  pincushion respec- 
tively. 


Now in the R. R. type of lens we 
have a front lens with the diaphragm 
behind it, and thus pincushion dis- 


tortion is produced. We have also a 
back lens with the same diaphragm 
in front of it, and thus barrel dis- 
tortion is produced. But the two 
opposite—distortions exactly balance 
or neutralise each other, and so a 
rectilinear image is produced. 


The rectilinear lens performs fairly 
well at its open aperture, which is 
usually F/8; in fact, it is quite pos- 
sible to use it at that aperture for 
general landscape work. But for 
groups or other subjects where the 
definition on the edges of the plate 
must be practically as good as that 
in the centre, it is usually necessary 
to stop down to F/11 in sizes up to 
5 by 4, and to F/r6 in larger sizes, 
say half and whole plate. This is 
due to the fact that the R. R. has a 
curved field; the image could 
be focussed at open aperture on a 
saucer-shaped focussing screen, but 
cannot be so focussed on a flat 
focussing screen. In addi- 
tion to this curvature of 
field, the R. R. lens has 
astigmatism, which shows 
itself on the margins of 
the plate, and also needs 
stopping down to correct it. 

The К. R. has a slight 
degree of spherical aberra- 
tion, which shows itself in 
its inability to give perfect 
definition at a large aper- 
ture. R. R. lenses working 
at F/8 show this to so 
shght an extent that for 
practical purposes we may 
disregard it. But the more 
rapid type known as extra 
rapid rectilinears,’’ or '' uni- 
versal symmetricals," which 
work at F/6, usually show 
a good deal of spherical 
aberration. Used at full 
aperture, therefore, for cer- 
tain kinds of work—say 
large portraits—they have 
something of the character 
we have noticed їп the 
Portland soft-focus lens. 

One advantage of the К.К. 
is that the front lens may be 
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removed and the rear combination 
used as a long-focus single lens. The 
focal length is approximately double 
that of the complete lens, though not 
quite. The single half of a 6 in. R.R. 
would probably be about тт or 114 in. 
focal length. To get reasonably good 
definition it might be necessary to 
stop down a little, using the stop 
marked F/11 or F/ 16. Actually these 
stops would be F/22 and F/32 respec- 
tively, for the simple reason that 
though the diaphragm remains the 
same actual size, the focal length 15 
not the 6 in., but nearly 12 in. Refer- 
ence to the ‘‘ Notes for Novices " for 
January 24, 1916, wili make this 
matter quite clear. 

Fig. 5 1s our portrait subject photo- 
graphed with the R. R., a lens working 
at F/8, and used at this aperture. 


The Petzval Portrait Lens. 


The chief characteristics of the 
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Petzval lens are its great rapidity, 
which varies from F/2.2 to F/4, accord- 
ing to size and make, and its brilliant 
definition in the centre of the field. 
It has not much covering power, 
that is, the focal length should always 
be considerable in proportion to the 
size of the plate. This is no drawback 
in portrait work, for better “ draw- 
ing " is always obtained by using a 
lens of good focal length. The lens 
used for fig. 6 was a Ross cabinet, 
but it was used on a whole-plate in 
order to show, if possible, how the 
definition falls off on the margins of 
the plate. The lens is so good, how- 
ever, that this is not very apparent. 
Working at F/4 there is not much 
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depth of definition, and it will be 
noticed that the left hand is con- 
siderably out of focus. To avoid 
this the portrait photographer work- 
ing with such a lens (or indeed any 
lens working at so large an aperture) 
has to keep his subject in one plane 
as much as possible, that is, he has 
to avoid having some portions of the 
subject a good deal further from the 
lens than others. This lack of depth 
of focus may be seen in the panelled 
background which is fairly well 
defined in fig. 5 but is blurred in 
fig. 6. Having regard to the great 
developments in lens construction 
during the last twenty years, it 15 
remarkable that a type of lens de- 
signed and constructed as early as 
1841 should be able to hold its own 
so well for studio portraiture to-day 
the Petzval portrait lens. 
On account of the brilliant definition 


cs does 


in the centre of the field the lens is 
often used as the positive for a tele- 
photo combination. Many of these 
lenses may now be bought second- 
hand for a few shillings, and though 
the very earliest forms may not be 
desirable, a good Petzval lens is 
within the reach of most workers. 


The Anastigmat. 

The anastigmat is often spoken of 
as a flat-field lens. That is, its field 
is not curved like a saucer, as is the 
case with the single, the К. R., and 
the Petzval. In addition to flatness 
of field it is free from astigmatism, as 
its name implies. Fig. 7 was taken 
with a lens working at F/5.6, and the 
fine definition of 
the right hand 
and the dress at 


the bottom 
corner of the 
print will be 


noticed if com- 
pared with fig. 6. 
It must be 
understood that 


we are not ad- 
vocating such 
microscopic de- 


finition in a por- 
trait, nor decry- 
ing it, but merely 
pointing out the 
characteristics of 
the particular 
type. For group 
work the ability 
to define on the 
edges of the 
plate at a large 
aperture is а 
great asset, as it 
enables the 
worker to give 
short exposures 
in cases where 
the risk of 
movement 1s 
much increased. 
Copying may also be done at a large 
aperture, and time thereby saved, 
and it may be said that stopping 
down is not necessary, except in 
those cases where depth of defini- 
tion 1s required, that is, where sharp 
images of near and distant objects are 
desired simultaneously. 

The anastigmat has another im- 
portant advantage over the R. R. in 
its greater covering power. In other 
words, it makes a better wide-angle 
lens. A 6 in. R. R. will cover a 5 by 4 
plate ‘reasonably well, and will allow 
of a little use of the rising front. A 
6 in. dnastigmat will usually cover a 
whole-plate, and in some cases a 
10 by 8, and so serves as a normal 
angle lens on a 5 by 4 plate, or a wide 
angle on a half or whole plate. Refer- 
ence to the Notes in Tut A. P. 
for February 7, 1916, will make clear 
the advantage of covering 
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power, particularly in cases where the 
rising front is required. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include, among other subjects : 


What the Beginner Wants to Know.” 

“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing.“ 

The Printing Frame.“ 


Correct Development of 
Prints.“ 


‘Trimming Down and Mounting.“ 
“ The Choice of a Camera.“ 


'" The Simple Hand Camera in Actual 
Use.” 


Gaslight 


> 


“ The Simple Type of Hand Camera.’ 
“ The Hand-Stand Type of Camera." 
“ The Truth about Panchromatics.” 


‘The Lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures."' 
“ How to Photograph a Print or 


Drawing.“ 

More Hints on Picture Copying." 

Ihe Reflex Camera.“ 

“ The Point of View and the Rising 
Front.” 

“ Focal-plane Photography.” 

“ Dealing with Foregrounds.” 

“ Identification and Storage of Nega- 
tives.” 

“ Treatment of the Background.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE, AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained, price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W. C. 
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Negative оп a “WELLINGTON” 
Anti-Screen Plate. 


Half-tone from a print on Carbon 
Bromide. 


For Spring Flower and Landscape Studies 
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ANTI-SCREEN PLATE 


Renders YELLOWS and GREENS correctly in monochrome 
WITHOUT A LIGHT FILTER. 


Possesses a sufficiently high speed (300 Н. & D.) to yield 
successful snapshots of everyday incidents; is quite free from fog: 
and practically non-halative, even when used unbacked. 


Stocked by ALL. Dealers. 
WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Wakefield’s Fine Exhibition. 

It is almost a pity that the Wakefield Photographic 
Society should, by force of circumstances, appear 
to be hiding its light under the proverbial bushel. 
They have just had an exhibition, and I am told that 
the authorities at Wakefield have in the past been 
approached for the loan of a more suitable room 
to display their exhibits, but neither the City Council 
nor the Technical School, nor the Art School have 
yet done anything for the society. I repeat that 
it i^ a pity, for this is part of what the judge, Mr. 
Harold G. Grainger, said of the show: The 
principal feature of the Wakefield members’ exhibi- 
tion is the general good quality that pervades the 
principal classes. The landscape and seascape class 
has in it really excellent work, followed very closely 
by the portrait and figure studies class. It was no 
easy matter deciding on the merits of the exhibits 
in the architectural class, as the technical part of 
the work had been so well mastered by the members ; 
the print that took the first award proved to be very 
good in conception, and its value enhanced by a 
very pretty lighting effect. Good photographic 
work of such excellent quality is not to be seen at 
every exhibition promoted by socicties federated 
with the Yorkshire Photographic Union, and I 
have the greatest possible pleasure in asserting that 
this is the best members’ exhibition I have seen for 
fully six or seven years. There are many prints 
here that would receive awards in average exhibi- 
tions, but have to be content with ‘ highly com- 
mended’ at this show. It is something to see such 
a large percentage of work that is so satisfactory in 
tone and value.” 


Silverware as Awards. 

A welcome feature of the show—which,by the way, 
is a biennial effort—is the break away from the usual 
medal award, and a variety of useful awards appeared 
to be the substituted form. Silver fern pots, flower 
vases, inkstands, bronzes, and other useful silver- 
ware were the rule, with apparently no stint. Look- 
img round the exhibits, one was not only struck by 
the excellence of the photographic work, but also 
impressed by the good taste in mounting and finish. 
In some respects the new rooms were also impressive, 
and with enthusiasm such as was disp!ayed by the 
producers of the show and their helpers it augurs 
well for the future of this excellent society. The 
successful winners of the charming prizes were 
F. Thorne, F. J. Baines, С. W. Perkin, F. W. Tatter- 
sall, A. Darley, H. Goldthorpe, and Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Sheard. 


Pictures and Charity. 

Another exhibition I cannot overlook is the 
splendid little show of the Armley and Wortley 
Photographic Society. I am not going to say it 
is up to the standard of the one just quoted, yet 
it has meany features of merit; for instance, it is 
exhibiting a steady progress, judged as an eighth 
production of the society, and whilst slightly down 
in number of exhibits the improvement compen- 
sates for the loss. Mr. Harold G. Grainger, who also 
iudged this exhibition, commended the work of 
Messrs. R. Nichols, W. Osborn, L. Whitehead, J. A. 
Craven, A. Ives, G. E. Craven, E. Vernon, R. 
Archibald, W. Ives, W. Sheldon, S. Parker, H. 
Storey, and R. Storey. These gentlemen, more or 
less, were the best of the show in the pictorial work, 
whilst on the other hand the colour work shown was 
remarkably ood, especially the autochromes 
exhibited by Mr. Cheetham. In fact, one cannot 
miss the Armley and Wortley feature—thorough- 
ness. The exhibition will, I am told, just clear the 
bill, whilst the society is also alive to doing ©“ its 
bit." A lecture in {ендару for the British Red 
Cross resulted іп £10 being sent to the funds. The 
snapshots from home" idea is taken up in a similar 
businesslike manner. | 


Staining Prints and Slides. 

Mr. R. Н. Goodsall, who is doing his bit“ with 
the British Red Cross Society, received a very hearty 
welcome from his old colleagues of the Canterbury 
Camera Club upon the occasion of his tecture on 
“Toning and Staining Prints and Slides.“ _ This 
subject proved by means of a splendid selection of 
slides the wide possibilities of a judicious breaking 
away from the black and white of the conventional 
print or slide. A universally accepted step in this 
direction was the sepia toned print on a cream paper, 


at is: 


This was admittedly advisable for certain subjects, 


and the speaker claimed that other colours for 
shadows and half tones (bv toning) and other tints 
for the paper base, or high lights (by staining) 
should be secured in order to depict either the 
predominant colour of a scene or to suggest the spirit 
of time or place. Another idea advocated was in 
connection with Paget colour work. Mr. Goodsall, 
who was one of the pioneer workers in this process, 
suggested that by staining the transparency a 
suitable tone, according to the circumstances of the 
case, colour values could be corrected when neces- 
sary, and that certain modifications of effect could 
be produced at the will of the worker. 


Non-Stain Tank Developer. 


Speaking at the Croydon Camera Club on Wednes- 
day, Mr. W. G. Cullen gave the results of some 
experiments carried out by Kodak, Ltd., to discover 
a satisfactory substitute for metol-hydroquinone 
developer for treating large numbers of plates һу 
tank development. The formula eventually arrived 
Sodium sulphite (crystals) ro oz., potass. 
metabisulphite 14 oz., pyro т oz., sodium carbonate 
(crystals) 33 oz., potass. iodide 4 gr., water 140 oz. 
The sulphite and metabisulphite are first dissolved 
together in the water (or a portion of it!, which is 
brought to boiling point for a minute or so. The 
Pyro, carbonate, and potass. iodide are afterwards 
added. A bath of this developer has been in use for 
six weeks, and during that time three to four dozen 
half-plates have been developed in it daily, giving 
clear, stainless negatives of excellent quality. 


How the Bath Works. 


The bath just referred to has one or two pecu- 
liarities, but far more advantages than otherwise. 
For instance, after the bath has been in use about 
six days it will begin to slow down in action, and 
eventually cease to develop in nine or ten days. 
Six weeks is not necessarily the limit of time the 
solution will work satisfactorily, but simply the 
limit of the one bath under review. When the bath 
begins to slow down, it is revived by merely adding 
a little fresh pyro to it, in the proportion of one 
grain per ounce of solution. The solution becomes 
discoloured with the lapse of time, but this has 
no deleterious effect on its developing and non- 
staining qualities. It is essential to use potassium 
metabisulphite, and not sodium bisulphite, as the 
latter has proved useless. The slight trace of 
potassium iodide is included to overcome dichroic 
fog, with which there was some trouble at first. 


A Govan Exhibition. 


The Kinning Park Co-operative Camera Club's 
exhibition was recently held for three days, clothed 
in the atmosphere of success; in fact, Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle one of the Scottish Federation judges, 
appears to have some difficulty in selecting the 
winners, so generally good and uniform were the 
exhibits. He, however, arrived at the decision that 
the following merited special notice in the prize 
list: Mr. J. S. McNicol, Thomas Rennie, Win. 
Campbell, John Clark, George Frazer, R. M Scott, 
J. M. Campbell, H. Fitzsimmons, J. McLean, W. 
Simpson, and D. С. Tonar. The latter gentleman, 
who, by the way, is also secretary. secured the 
challenge trophy for the best picture, and severa! 
other workers were highly commended. 


Glasgow Society Adds Eight Members, 


The annual meeting of the Dennistoun Photo 
graphic Association hailed a good attendance ; and 
notwithstanding the number of members in the 
army and on munitions, the reports were satisfac 
tory. There were eight new members elected during 
the year, whilst during the winter the syllabus 
had proved most instructive and educative, and was 
carried through before good attendances. The 
exhibition this year will be confined to members, 
owing to the existing conditions. The following are 
the office bearers: hon, president, Dr. Dunlop : 
president, Mr. Wm. Foulds: hon. sec., Mr. John 
Macdonald, and it should be noted the new address 
of the secretary is 175, Duke Street, Dennistoun. 
Glasgow photographers not already attached to a 
society should lose no time in communicating with 
Mr. Macdonald, who says he will be glad to relate 
some unique advantages of his society s membership. 


By “ARIEL.” 


To Popularise Art. 


The Worcestershire Camera Club is going to hold 
its exhibition in the club rooms from May 4 to May 18 
so I would advise Worcester photographers to make 
a note of the dates, for I understand a big effort is 
being made to have a show worthy of the prestige 
of the society. This was one of the early societies 
to throw the medal overboard and give charming 
examples of the potter’s art so wel! known and 
associated with that county. Again in this restricted 
members’ show I note the awards are pieces of 
pottery and a challenge shield for the best picture 
in the exhibition. 


Lighting Restrictions. 

At the Southport Photographic Society recently 
we were favoured with many tips and ints of 
photographic interest, but none more topica! than 
one given ui Mr. Walton. who described a method 
he employed for shading his lights to comply with 
the Government lighting regulations. The result 
was both useful and pretty. Round the lights he 
fixed frames in which he ма glass positives, the 
result of which was very agreeable, especially, he 
said, when one saw his favourite photograph in 
front of the hall lamp. What the policeman said 
of the idea is not recorded, for I am afraid that 
neither the executive nor the judicial mind is very 
practical or imbued with a strong artistic tempera- 
ment. Yet the idea is good, and provides one with 
an excellent excuse for excessive density in auto- 
chromes, Paget colour, or monochrome transparen- 
cies 
When Scot Meets Scot. 


When the portfolio of the Scottish Pho aphic 
Federation reaches the Scottish Photo-Pictorial 
Circle it is in for a warm time. A week ago it 
arrived, and survived, for after the pictures were 
subjected to considerable criticism by the Circle 
members it was agreed that the award of the plaque 
to the South Glasgow Camera Club was for the best 
work contributed. The entries were not so numerous 
as in former years, owing to the war. 


The Advance Call. 


Just a foreword about the annual exhibition of 
the Stalybridge Photographic Society, which the 
secretary wishes me to remind my readers is fixed 
for from Friday, March 31, to the following Tuesday. 
It is to be held in the society’s rooms in the public 
free library, and will be open to members and friends, 
free of charge. Members in particular are asked to 
make sure that neither the society nor the new 
secretary is let down by any slackeni of епегду 
or effort in contributing to the established success 
of this annual event. 


Accrington Speeding Up. 

The Accrington Camera Club is still реси ир 
its work. At the time of writing, Mr. mnard is 
giving a “ one-man show ” in the club rooms for 
nearly a fortnight, and a folio of members’ pictures 
for circulation among the members has also been 
inaugurated, so, despite the depletion of its ranks 
for the service of the country, and the supplying of 
Snapshots from home ” by its remaining members, 
Accrington Camera Club can still claim to be helping 
forward the interest in the artistic aspirations of the 
community. 


Sunday Open Excursion Season. 


I have just received my maiden report of a 1916 
excursion, and it is a sign of the times that it should 
be one held on a Sunday. It was the versatile 
Hammersmith Society who went to ‘‘ Oxshott, 
Esher Commons and Woods." Was it a ance 
when the secretary, with his usual vivacity and 
sprightliness, tried steeple-chasing with his camera 
over a stream, but most happily landed bang in the 
middle? He was pressed to perform again, so that 
snapshots of the“ Pan ” or '' River Nymph ” variety 
might be procured. He politely but firmly refused. 
The rest got across safely, with the exception of 
two members, who, when they fully comprehended 
the exact dimensions of the noble stream were heard 
to remark something about being expected home 
to lunch and were last seen wandering homewards. 
Luncheon was served at the Black Pond, where 
further demonstrations of how and what to take 
were given. Glorious weather favoured the outing 
and tea at Esher concluded the happy day. 
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PHOTOGRAPHI 
Queries should be 


Gaslight Toning, etc. 
(т) I have for years been trying to get sepia 
tone like enclosed on gaslight paper, etc. (2) 
Does the figure 8 on its side, thus œ, stand for 
infinity ? A. C. (Clapham Park). 
(1) Bleaching with mercury and darken- 
ing with ammonia is not at all likely to 
give you the colour you are aiming at. 
You might try bleaching with mercury, 
well washing, and then darkening in 
very weak hypo, i.e. say 1 gr. hypo in 
то oz. water. This, of course, acts very 
slowly. Some time ago we got some 
rather interesting results in this way 
with bromide paper, but we did not try 
gaslight paper. The colour you are 
after is more like that obtainable with 
the sulphide process. Here are a couple 
of bleaching baths you might try: (A) 
Water то 0z., ammonium (or sodium, or 
potassium) bromide 50 gr., potassium 
ferricyanide 150 gr. (B) Water 10 oz., 
hydrochloric acid 1 drm., potassium per- 
manganate 2 gr. After washing for a 
few minutes darken in (C) Water 1 oz., 
sodium sulphide 1 to 2 gr., or ammonium 
sulphide 2 to 3 mins. (2) Yes, the 
figure 8 on its side is a very usual symbol 
for infinity. 


Stops. 
I have a lens with listed focal length 45 inches, 
and have measured the stop marked F,7.7, 
and find it 1], which works out F/8.8, etc. 
J. P. P. (Halifax). 
The subject of your inquiry has been 
frequently explained on this page, as you 
will see by referring to a number of recent 
issues. We can only find space for a 
brief reply. Dividing the focal length 
by the actual diameter of the stop opening 
is correct in the case of a single lens with 
front stop, but is only approximately 
correct—usually '' near enough "' for most 
practical purposes for most of the other 
forms of lenses. To get the working 
value of a between-lens stop, you may try 
the following experiment: — Focus the 
lens for infinity. Place a sheet of card 
where the plate would be. Make a large 
pinhole in the centre of this card. Behind 
the hole put a light source—e.g., candle, 
lamp, etc. Lay a piece of ground glass 
over the lens hood, and measure the disc 
or circle of light: or cut a piece of bromide 
paper to fit the inside of the lens cap, 
expose and develop this, and get a dark 
disc. This gives you the correct working 
equivalent size of the lens stop in use. 


INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. 
MATION 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
. cation). 
to the 
c News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query or “ Criticism on the outside. 
written on one side of the paper only. 
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Intensification. 
I have been intensifying soinc weak negatives 
by (1) bleaching with chromium tabloids, (2) 
washing 3 hour, (3) developing with hydro- 
none tabloids, (4) washing. The films leave 
the glass considerably expanded, etc. 
A. P. (Shrewsbury). 


Your case is somewhat puzzling. Often 
the cause of films leaving the glass is 
using various solutions at different 
temperatures, but you tell us that all the 
solutions were at same temperature— 
i.c., about 50?—so that cannot be the 
cause, although this temperature is lower 
than is desirable, especially for the use of 
hydroquinone, which is markedly retarded 
by a low temperature. Another cause of 
stripping is using solutions too warm. 
A third cause is any excess of alkali, 
and especially caustic alkalis. Yet another 
cause is using solutions which differ 
considerably in density—e.g., a strong 
fixing bath and then plain water. This is 
possibly the cause of your trouble. 


Telephoto. 


I have camera with 11 inch extension, and Beck 
lsostigmar 43 inch focus, F/5.8. (1) What focus 
of negative would give me largest possible 
magnification with above extension? (z) Would 
one negative lens of, say, 2j in., be sufficient 
to give variety of magnifications ? (3) Should 
negative be stopped down, or is diaphragm 
stop sufficient ? (4) Can you give me any rule 
for calculating exposures ? (5) Should diameter 
of negative be the same as that of the positive ? 
G. T. (Blair Atholl). 


If we call M the magnification, E the 


extension—i.e., distance of negative lens 
to plate—and F, the focal length of this 


(negative) lens, then M= = +1; i. e., 


magnification = extension divided by ſocus 
of negative lens, plus one. Calling your 
41 five inches, to avoid fractions, and your 
camera extension 10 inches, if we use a 
Z- inch negative M = 1? 4 1-344 1— 44. 
If we use a 2-inch negative lens M= 10 + т 
—5--FI-— 6, and so on. (1) Thus by 
shortening the focal length of the negative, 
and keeping the same extension and posi- 
tive lens, you can get any magnification 
you desire. But that is not quite all. 
Shortening. the focus of the negative 
reduces the radius of its surfaces, and so 
of its diameter, which will in turn reduce 
its circle. There is another way '-— 
as the cookery books say—of altering 
magnification- i.e., by altering the separa- 
"on between positive and negative lens 
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i.e., the less the separation the longer 
the combined focal length and the greater 
the scale or magnification. Experience 
points to the general balance of advantages 
in having the negative about half the focal 
length of the positive element. Thus, 
calling your 4$ а 5 inch lens, the most 
useful negative would be, say, something 
between 2j and 2 inches focal length. 
Here is the formula which gives you the 
magnification in terms of focal lengths 
and separation. Calling F, the focus of 
the positive, F, the focus of the negative, 
and S the separation, then magnification 


Mas... 


Fr F, 8 For instance, F. -2 

~ 2 -2 
F = D S= A M = = = — = 
e 4 3 4-2-3 -$ : 
or with a separation of 21 we have 


= mu -lj =8 and soon. By 


the way, the denominator Е, +F, -S 
is the much-talked-of '' optical interval.“ 
(2) Of course it may be a convenience to 
have more than one negative element— 
e.g., 2}, 1{, and 1, but most workers 
find they get most of, if not quite all, 
they want with one negative lens. (3) 
Any stopping down is done with the stop 
of the positive lens. (4) As to exposure, 
theory says the exposure varies as the 
square of linear magnification. This is 
all right for near objects; for far distant 
views it is found that this rule gives just 
about double the needed exposure. 
You can calculate your exposures by 
linear magnification or by regarding the 
stop. (a) For instance, a certain view 
with the positive only requires r-roth 
sec., and you are using a magnification of 
3 diameters. You will thus require 9-roths 
sec. But allowing for distance effect 
you would cut this down to, say, I sec. 
(b) Your tele combination for 3 diameters 
means a threefold focallength. Therefore 
the stop numbers are now 3 times what 
they were with the positive—i.e., Е/8 
is now F/24, which means that F/24 
requires 9 times the exposure of Е/8, 
which brings us to the same conclusion 
as method a. (5) The negative lens may 
be, but need not be, quite as large in 
diameter as the positive. The area used 
depends on the separation, which varies 
with different cases. | 
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A Fair Invasion. 

On sentimental grounds—and what photographer ever con- 
siders a thing on any other ?—I am inclined to welcome the 
invasion of women into men’s pursuits. Never was a bus-ride 
50 romantic a thing as it is in these days when the fares are 
collected and the bell-cord is pulled by a lady with entrancing 
wisps of hair stealing down below her waterproof hat. The 
postwoman on her rounds makes the delivery of letters a kind 
of dream. so that every day is dedicated to St. Valentine ; and 
the milkmaid brings a touch of the Elvsian fields into the 
suburban streets when she dispenses her pints and quarts. The 
lady press photographer, however, makes me pause. For press 
photography is, without question, the most brutal of human 
pursuits. The fact that itis quite a new profession only furnishes 
another proof that the world is becoming more and not less 
barbarous. 


The Lady Press Photographer. 

To think of a lady in the arena of press photography suggests 
a Christian martyr of the old days condemned to the lions, 
with the difference that in this case the martyr is pretending 
to be one of the lions herself. Nevertheless, ladies are pene- 
trating into this horrid enclosure, and are participating in 
the bloodthirsty spectacle. One of them writes in a very 
popular weekly paper an account of her methods under the 
engaging heading : '' I'm a press photographer: By a girl who 
has been successful with her camera." Lots of people,“ says 
this fair one, imagine that press photography is in the hands 
of men. It isn't." That, at any rate, is a direct negative, 
and one can only hope that the other negatives of this lady 
are equally sharp, and clear, and sparkling. If anybody is 
inclined to dispute her dogmatic assertion that press photo- 
graphy is not in the hands of men, she retorts with a clincher : 
“I'm a woman, and a press photographer." That has got 
you. 


Demand and Supply. 

This lady's reason for embarking upon these ferilous seas 
of adventure is given without the smallest embarrassment. 
Just look at the sale of the illustrated papers,“ she says. “ It 
was this fact which decided me about press photographv. 1 
believe in going in for work where the demand is all right." No 
high-falutin here. No talk about a vocational mission or any- 
thing of the sort. Just the business instinct. The first thing 
to do was to buy “a camera of my very own." It is always 
quite the best thing to have a camera of your very own if you 
can manage it, but if this is not possible, the next best thing, 
of course, is to have a camera of your own. And after a course 
of instruction at L.C.C. evening classes, the camera, she says, 
has kept her. And only to think that it takes some of us poor 
wights all our time to keep the camera ! 

A Free Lance. 

This lady is not on the staff of any particular newspaper 
She is a free lance. Her dainty hand drives home the point 
wheresoever she will. And her camera has taken unto itself 
a spouse in the shape of a pen. What the camera forgets, 
the pen remembers, and so on. In order to carry out this plan 
the more eftectively, she chummed up with a journalist. This 
strikes the sub-editor of the paper in which the lady is writing 
'as being so very extraordinary that he gives it a sub-heading 
all to itself: “ Chummed up with a journalist,“ As though 
that was the last thing which anybody would think of doing. 
Together the partners go to social functions, and while the 
one dilates upon the dresses, the other focusses upon them. 
The human interest in all cases must be paramount. She does 
not always do her own developing, she adds, as there are 
chemists' shops everywhere to-day in which negatives may be 
left to be turned into prints. But she appears, nevertheless, 
if 1 may say so, to have done quite а lot of developing on her 
own account since the day when she first noticed the sale of 
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the illustrated papers, and said, “ I’m in,” or 
words to that effect. 


The Ready Tongue. 


One of the troubles of mounting is that, occasionally, the 
paste will persist in getting where it shouldn't. What to do 
when there is a sprinkle of paste showing on the mount is a 
problem to tax a Socrates. You may attempt to wipe it off 
with a dishcloth, scrape it off with a penknife, soak it off with 
a sponge, rub it off with a brush, smoothe it off with a flat- 
iron, and in each and every case you only make matters worse. 
At the demonstration of a particular style of mounting which 
I attended the other day, the lecturer had a very old and effec- 
tive remedy. When a spill of mountant showed where it 
shouldn’t, he employed an instrument which everybody carries 
about with him, and generally uses a great deal! too“often. 
In a word, he licked it off. It did no harm whatever to the 
mount, he said. As to the harm it might do to the tongue, he 
said nothing. 


The Photographer Leads. 


Several illustrated papers have recently published a repro- 
duction of Mr. Augustus John’s portrait of Lloyd George pre- 
sented by the owner to the Aberdeen Art Gallery. In expressing 
its appreciation of the painting, one contemporary states that 
it is quite unlike all other portraits of Lloyd George. Whereat 
we say aye! aye! Either Mr. Lloyd George’s features must 
have definitely altered under the pressure of his recent work, 
in which case all hitherto accepted photographic portraits of 
him should be ruthlessly called in and destroyed, or Mr. Augustus 
John, in the fierce keenness of perception and fury of eloquent 
painting that has a temperamental likeness to the sitter's quali- 
ties " (we quote our contemporary, the Manchester Guardian) 
has made а miss-hit. It is interesting to note that in the repro- 
duction before us Mr. Lloyd George wears, in lieu of the trousers 
which are more customary for Cabinet Ministers, a sheep's 
fleece, perhaps a gift from our old friend the Dartmoor shepherd. 


A Study in Force. 


A Westminster Gazette reviewer of Mr. Pennell's lithographs 
showing Germany at work complains that '' Mr. Pennell's 
cranes would hardly lift a weight or his hammers crack a nut." 


If Art must needs be linked with force, 

And artists wield the heavy hammer, 
And if each picture must be hoarse 
With clamour : 


I will not be a common smith, 
Nor seek out Vulcan where he forges, 
Nor stoke volcanoes till their pith 1 
Disgorges. 
In shade and light I'll make a rack, 
Winched by tornadoes titanitic, 
And there I'll lav upon his back 
The critic. 


| THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER. 


EADERS of “The A. P." are again reminded 
| of the considerable assistance they can render 

by placing a definite order for regular copies at 
The supply of paper 
is restricted, and newsagents in future may only be 


their newsagent or bookstall. 


| supplied with the actual copies they order. 
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It is a little difficult to understand what was in the 
minds of those responsible for the latest Order in 
Council, dated March 16, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS by which photographic sen- 
FOR ABROAD. sitive films, plates апа 
printing paper, whether 

exposed or not, have been specifically prohibited for 
exportation to all destinations outside the Britsh Isles, 
unless it was the suggestion put forward that plates 
or papers exposed in this country were repacked and 
sent abroad as '' unexposed,"' and were then developed 
later, to the advantage of the enemy. The prohibition 
of imports of these materials would be understandable 
for economic reasons, but the stoppage of exports to all 
countries, including both neutral and allied, must have 
come as an unpleasant shock for the British photo- 
graphic manufacturer. We understand, however, from 
an interview with one of the leading plate-makers, that 
under certain conditions (and with attendant delay) 
special licenses for export will be issued. But we hope 
in any case that the prohibition for these particular 
goods, for which there has been a steadily growing 
demand їп the Colonies and abroad since the beginning 
of the war, to the advantage of British trade, may 
receive reconsideration by the authorities. In the mean- 
time the Secretary, War Trade Department, 4, Central 
Buildings, Westminster, is the correct person to 
address if any of our readers wish for further informa- 
tion or licence for exporting photographic materials out 
of the country in the shape of either plates, films or 
papers, whether exposed or not. We mention this, as it 
is not clear at present whether negatives and prints are 
included in this general prohibition of export to all 
countries. Thev are certainly exposed plates and paper. 
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Photomicrographers had а good innings at the Royal 
Photographic Society the other evening, when a discus- 
sion was opened by Mr. J. 

BLACK BACKGROUNDS FOR McIntosh on the prepara- 
MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. tion of fine-grained black 
backgrounds for opaque 

microscopic objects. The particular preparation which 
Mr. McIntosh had hit upon and advocated was obtained 
bv using tinfoil, which has the merits of being inexpen- 
sive, possessing a really fine surface, and having no 
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inconvenient springiness. Squares of this tinfoil he 
cements on to glass, and darkens the surface with anti- 
mony chloride, tragacanth being used as the adhesive. 
Some lantern slides of microscopic objects upon this 
background, subsequently shown by Mr. G. Ardaseer, 
revealed a certain amount of granularity, although some 
workers expressed the opinion that grain in the back- 
ground was not altogether undesirable, being better than 
the emptiness of absolute opacity, unless, of course, it 
* kills ’? the object, which it must do in some cases. 
For objects of some little size, such as seeds, or rather 
larger shells than foraminifera, Mr. Ardaseer said that 
he used the dark-well method—employing а pill-box 
arrangement—thereby getting an absolutely black back- 
ground. 
o O O 

There appears to be considerable scope for a micro- 
scopic mounter who can hit upon some plan which will 
give better results than the profes- 
sionally mounted slides of diatoms 
and foraminifera. Many suggestions 
were made in the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. McIntosh's paper. One was to use a very 
black paper employed in some of the Kodak specialities, 
and treat it, before the application of the object, with the 
minutest amount of the material known as gloy,” 
which practically filled up the interstices and corruga- 
tions of the paper surface. Mr. T. E. Freshwater said 
that Quekett used as a varnish sealing wax dissolved in 
alcohol, and spoke of it as affording a particularly fine 
surface for mounting foraminifera; apparently it had no 
grain whatever and was absolutely opaque. Another 
worker, however, had found black sealing wax to be too 
shiny. One can never, as Mr. Chapman Jones said, 
obtain a black reflecting no light at all. The finest black 
will always scatter three or at least two per cent. of the 
light falling upon it; the precise amount of scatter varies 
a little with the direction of the light, and if there is 
grain, with the direction of the grain. 


We are glad to record a success for the exhibition 
recently held by the Photographic Society of Ireland 
in Dublin. Both members’ 
THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION and open classes were well 
OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC supported, and the show 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. itself attracted considerable 
attention and a great number 
of visitors during the week it remained opened. Ап 
additional attraction, and one that helped the diversified 
character of the exhibition, was the inclusion of three 
complete collections of pictorial work of outstanding 
merit. The first from the Welsh Federation, being the 
prints forming the Welsh Salon; the second, a collection 
of Japanese pictorial photography; and the third, a 
collection of Dutch studies by Mr. Richard Polak, of 
Rotterdam. The last-mentioned collections have been 
seen in London at the А. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long 
Acre, and were lent by the Editor of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. We are glad that they have assisted 
in making the P. S. I.’s exhibition a success. The 
Society, which was founded in 1859 and has excellent 
headquarters at 55, Dawson Street, Dublin, contains a 
number of energetic and capable pictorial workers and 
is in a flourishing condition. Any amateur or profes- 
sional photographer in Dublin or in the vicinity who is 
not alreadv a member should apply to the hon. secre- 
tarv, Mr. John Rowland, 113, Strand Road, Sandy- 
mount, Dublin, for particulars of membership. 
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ON PURCHASING SECOND. 


HAND APPARATUS. 


SEES SS 
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Є) CHE time 
— 


is now 

with us 
when one is 
is inspired to consider the purchasing of new or second- 
hand camera outfits in readiness for the spring and 
summer work (and there is still a vast amount to be 
done in spite of official restrictions). 

There are many enthusiastic workers who, at the 
present time, if in want of better apparatus must 
perforce buy it second-hand or go without, and it 
behoves them to look into the extremely varied second- 
hand market. 

For the unwary and inexperienced there are in this 
market various pitfalls, from which one gains costly 
knowledge and a very poor return for cash. 

One can with confidence, however, recommend to 
this source anyone who will display а reasonable amount 
of tact and perseverance, and carefully follows the 
suggestions given in this short article for a sure and 
profitable speculation. 

Now is the time to commence one's investigations, 
and the enjoyment derived from the expectant delivery 
and testing of the apparatus is a welcome diversion 
from the over-the-counter system. 

A glance at the advertisements in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, under the heading of ''Sale and 
Exchange," will speedily show the prospective buyer 
the variety of goods that are available, many of which 
may be the means of saving him pounds. At this 
time of year, when a considerable number of readers 
of THE А. P. are either refitting with new apparatus 
or are selling their cameras and materials for reasons 
connected with the war, the opportunity for securing 
bargains is one that should not be overlooked. — . 

Having chosen an advertisement in the pages of 
THE A. P., the specification of which pleases, one 
looks for a safe method through which the transaction 
can be made in fairness to both parties concerned. 

It will be noticed that ТнЕ A. P. has placed at the 
disposal of readers a very efficient system by which 
their deposits can be placed against a three or five 
days' approval. 

No fees are asked for the use of this deposit system, 
which, combined with the facilities gained, makes its 
acceptance very desirable. 

Never send cash direct to the advertiser. The 
deposit system gives you assurance regarding your 
cash, and places the apparatus in one's hands for a 
period, at least three days, sufficient to make tests and 
decide its acceptance or otherwise. 

Further details will be found on pages Supp. 6 and 7. 

Having procured the outfit on approval, one expec- 
tantly looks to the outward condition, for nothing 
gives such assurance of a good inside as a good outer 
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one does. One cannot lay down a hard and fast rule 
as to which part of the apparatus may claim first 
attention, so we will examine the bellows. pre- 

suming the camera to be of the collapsible type. 

Rack out the front of camera and back if necessary, 
to get the fullest extension, and cap the lens or mani- 
pulate the shutter so that no light is transmitted ; 
take out the ground glass, and with а camera cloth 
placed over the back frame part of the camera make an 
examination. 

This should take place in good daylight; if there is 
any leakage where light can get through it will be easily 
detected. Should there be any small holes noticeable, 
these can soon be patched up from the inside with 
a strong opaque black material and seccotine. 

An alternative method of testing both a camera 
and shutter for light-tightness, and one that has the 
advantage that it can be conducted indoors at night, 
Is to place an electric light bulb or a pocket electric 
flashlamp inside the camera, and by then closing up 
the back through which the lamp has been inserted 
it can be readily seen, if the test is conducted in a 
perfectly dark room, whether any rays of light escape. 
The same method can be adopted for testing the light- 
tightness of dark slides when in position at the back 
of the camera. 

If first-class results are to be obtained, one must 
have a reliable lens, and it will depend on the nature 
of the work it will have to do what lens is chosen. 

It is as well to have a reserve so far as the full aperture 
is concerned for any emergency, and a test for the 
covering power can be made indoors. 

Focus at a varying distance, say six to nine feet, 
an iluminated gas mantle or some other bright 
object; this should be perfectly sharp in the centre 
of the ground glass. Now move the camera carefully 
so that the image is taken into the corner of the glass, 
and note if there is any great change in the sharpness 
of focus there. 

Make this test at open aperture, and the test should 
show very little difference in focus if the lens is a 
really good one. 

If this pleases, one can pass on to the shutter, of 
which there are several types; the three mostly used 
are a between-lens shutter of thin metal sheaths, roller- 
blind working at the back of the lens, and another of 
somewhat similar principle working on the focal plane. 

The former requires a few working trials to show if 
in order and working satisfactorily. 

In the case of a roller-blind or focal-plane shutter, 
it would be advisable to see if it is suffering from decay 
or hard usage, using the same test as given for the 
bellows, differing only somewhat in the use of light. 
Should a mass of pinholes be found, the blind may be 
discarded as useless. 
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There are many ways in which the reliability of 
dark slides тау be proved, but the best is to load 
up the slides in total darkness or safe ruby light, and 
place in good daylight for a considerable time; tie 
them up, and hang them by a piece of cord, give them 
a twist so that all parts are exposed to light. The 
plates should then be developed for about five minutes, 
taking care to cover the dish the whole of the time. 
After fixing, if the plate is quite clear, free from 
any dark streaks, or soft blotches, etc., one may be 
sure the slides are quite light tight ; watch also for any 
signs of the rebate showing, which it is bound to if 
there is any stray light. 

The camera itself should be carefully examined 
inside to see if any bright parts of metal are showing, 
as frequently these are unsuspected causes of fog. 
If the camera is of the ordinary focussing type, or a 
reflex, the correct register of the focussing screen and 
the dark slides should be tested. The simplest and 
most practical way is to carefully focus an object 
with plenty of sharp detail at full aperture, and then 
expose a plate. If the negative is also perfectly sharp 
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the register of the focussing screen can be assumed to 
be correct. 

A few more experiments should conclude our tests 
previous to actual working of the apparatus. Atten- 
tion should be given to all working parts. See that 
every joint, etc., is free from undue strain. 

See that the camera is rigid when at any extension ; 
make sure the front is perfectly parallel with the back. 

Should any faults be found with the apparatus, the 
purchaser is advised to notify the advertiser to this 
effect, and it must be left to his or her discretion as to 
whether the outfit is returned immediately, or a less- 
cash offer made to cover expenses in making good. 

Therefore the advisability of examining the outfit 
immediately it comes in possession. If after thoroughly 
testing the outfit as suggested, and all proves to be 
in good order, one may feel certain the results from 
same will be all right. 

As a final suggestion one should obtain the latest 
model possible in all deals; should the purchase be 
kept a season there is a much better chance of reselling 
or exchanging. R. J. 


* THE А. P. AND Р. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR APRIL. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5'6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. ог from 2 to 3 p. m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p. m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies . | 1/25 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes. .. 
Ordinary landscapes, open river scenery, 
fipure studies in the open, light buildings, 
wet street scenes, etc. 
landscapes in fog or must, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture ОИ ТЕ ОИГО ОШ ЭИ 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings C" 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Extra Rapid Ultra Rapid 


Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. 


Plate. Plate. 
1/40 sec. | 1/75 sec. | 1/100 вес. | 1/125 sec. 
1/25 99 1/45 9? 1/60 ” 1/75 99 
1/12 „ 1/25 „ 1/30 „ 1/40 » 
1/8 i 1/15 „ 1/20 „, 1,25 - 
1/5 - 1/6 » 1/8 m 1/10 T 
1 » 1:2 ,» 1/3 » 1/4 99 
4 secs. | 2 secs. | 1} secs. 1 is 


They have been divided into groups which 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
" Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Comet. 
GEM, Salon. 
Portrait. 
„ Salon Iso. 
ILFORD, Monarch. 
T Panchromatic. 
ў Versatile, Most Rapid. 
9 Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
зу Orthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 
” Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
a Supreme. 
» Brilliant. 


MawsoN, Celeritas. 
" Gladiator. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
„ Panchroma tic. 
Ra] AR, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. 


" Press. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
- Ortho. 


CapEeTT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
Standard 


Royal 
Ortho. 

CRiTERION, Extra Rapid. 

Е Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

" Ortho. 
EpwaRps, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 

»  lsochroratic. 


GRiFFIN, Gramme. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
10 Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

LETO, Phoenix. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 
MARION, P.S. 

" Instantaneous. 

РА Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 

Е Ortho. В. 
Pacer, XXXXX. 

- Special Rapid. 

5 Hydra. 
Rajar, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 


* 


WELLINGTON, Anti screen, lso- 


Speedy. 
WRAITEN, Double 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Film. 
„  Self-screen 


Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 


* Professional. 
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Instan- 


CLERON, Roll Film. 

v Flat Film. 
EASTMAN. Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto- screen Inst. Iso. 

ie Matte-Ground. 
Ensicn, Film. 

GEM. Colour-screen. 
һ„кокр, Versatile Rapid. 

5 T Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthocbrome S. R. 

T Sovereign. 


Е .F. 

Kopak, N.C. Film. 
i Premo Film-pack. 

LUMIERE, Ortho, A B, and C. 

7 Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vinex, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wrattes, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 
BARNET, Medium. 


Barnet, Medium Ortho. 
GEM, Medium. 

ILFORD, Chromatic. 
Empress. 
Portrait. 

is Landscape. 
Pacer, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


pe 
MARION, 


Ordinary Plates. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary. 

1 Iso. Ordinary 
EDwA RDS, Medium. 
GEM. Universal. 

„ Universal Slow 
П.ғово, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, orana. 
Lumiere, Yellow bei. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 

Rajar, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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BY MARCUS ADAMS. 


The remarkably fine child pictures seen in recent years at the London Salons from the camera of Marcus Adams have caused much 


comment and admiration. 


HE dictionary of words is not to 
be compared with the language 
of a child's face. 

' Just as a mirror reflects, so does 
the pure countenance of a child seem 
to give us à vision into the unseen 
beauty of heaven, and with a loud 
expression of unspoken words, says 
'all things are bright and beautiful 
from life within.’ ” 

I recently heard my little chap, 
skipping along the garden path, 


A > 288 
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A Little Briton. 


repeating to himself a little story of 
wonder and adventure that may have 
happened once upon a time. A maiden 
and a laddie were the chief figures in 
the story. It’s a story well known to 
us all; it started with merriment and, 
as usual, ended sadly. When Jack 
and Jill started off, full of hope, they 
little dreamed of the sadder part. 

I want my readers to stay here for 


a moment and think with me. Just 
vou follow those two venturesome 
explorers, looking keenly into their 


faces, and realise perhaps for the first 
time the remarkable, ever-varying 
expressions creeping over those two 


In the following article 


Mr. Adams gives the readers of THE А. P. some notes as to his method of work. 


little faces. See from the serious and 
somewhat delightful wonderment of 
expectation and discovery, the glee 
that is described by those happy 
countenances. Off, with a laugh and 
shout, swinging pail between them.“ 
The merriment subsides as the journey 
is pursued, for they grow a little tired ; 
but soon the little chap, who is the 
leader in this great adventure, is 
wondering if the task will be worth 
the while, as seen by his anxious look. 
Now again look at both—the effort 
of the labour, now the realisation and 
contentment that flashes over the 
features. The bucket splashes at the 
bottom. '' We’ve lost our pail.” '' No, 
it's only the splash. You did frighten 
me, Jill" Up it comes. Oh! the 
puffing and the blowing, both hard at 
it; then a quiet rest and now for the 


An April Shower. 


of expressions—why, it needs a cine- 
matograph to record them with com- 
plete perfection. Yes, and so we find 
this illustrated in the every-day life 
of children. It is natural, and that 
which is natural is always worth 
recording. But this is easier said than 
done, for to photograph the more 
exuberant expressions of children needs 
a deal of patience and probably a lot 
of luck. 


Expectancy. 


happy walk home. All down hill," 
says Jack, '' we'll soon be there." So 
with one accord off they go. 

Just watch again for the changes of 
expression as they are skipping off, 
the tragic “Оһ!” as they stumble; 
imagine the sudden and vast variety 
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The difficulties are great when one 
is working in a studio or a room, for 
exposures must be lengthened, and 
thus vou lose manv a chance, and the 
ordinary camera does not help you a 
little, for you are recording a fleeting 
expression on а verv shifty subject, 
and, as I have often remarked, I 
have met with many more disappoint- 
ments than I have successes in mv 
numerous attempts at recording ex- 
pressions. 

] was asked on one occasion to take 
a picture of a boy crying. Yes, very 
easv to give and receive the order ; 
the difficulty follows. I anticipated a 
task, but realised a far greater one. 
On asking the mother what would 
make the little chap shed the neces- 
sary tears, her reply was prompt— 
“I will start undressing him, and he 
will be sure to begin." This records 
the only time I was ordered to take 
a cry. As for a laugh, every mother 
seems to think the child should laugh 
or grin; as they sometimes say, Now 
do as the man tells vou ; if you don't 


look pleased and smile, I will smack 
you!” 

I always feel a great deal depends 
on the expression of the figure. It 
should convey as much expression as, 
and of course lead up to, the face. 
As a rule with a good hearty laugh the 
head naturally goes up and backwards, 
while the shy laugh bears the charm 
of shyness, the head being shghtly 
turned down and eves uplifted. Of 
course, 1f one is out to secure such 
pictures, it 1s folly to attempt arrang- 
ing or posing the figure or face. Let 
it go naturally, giving expression its 
own way, and vou will be rewarded. 

Whilst dealing with this class of 
photography, be fully prepared to 
spend time and plates, mixed in fairlv 
equal proportions, adding patience 
galore, until success issues. When 
photographing a crving child one is 
apt to be led away with the music of 
the occasion, and in the final record the 
cry looks much like a laugh. А real 
laugh is very difficult to secure, 
because of the shaking of the figure, 
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for. as a rule, a child shakes with 
laughter. My method for child photo- 
graphy is simply play, persuasion. 
patience and plates. <A large-aperture 
lens, the plates of a good speed, and 
occasionally a reflex camera are all 
the necessary technical data available. 
Exposures are as full as the subjects 
and light will allow. 

Sóme think because young children 
babies, in fact—are small they have 
no thoughts. Make no mistake, thev 
have eyes and ears, they notice everv- 
thing, and all things give them impres- 
sions before thev can express them 
with voice. But through the mirrors 
of their faces they reveal the deeper 
thoughts bv expressions louder than 
words. 

The heading to this article and the 
illustrations (see also pages 278-91 
are only a few of the many expression- 
that can be obtained by the aid o! 
photography. I hope some day to 
find time to have an exhibition ot 
expressions onlv, as expressed. by the 
camera. 


MR. F. C. TILNEY'S "MOODS OF NATURE." 


Special to The A. P. and P. N.“ 


A^ occasional show of paintings agreeably diversifies the 
exhibitions at the Camera Club, and the contemplation 
of work by skilled artists in colour should be inspiring to photo- 
graphers. It would be a mistake for them merely to regard 
colour as an unattainable something that they шау reverently 
admire. No one can portray Nature without depicting colour, 
for it is everywhere, and must be reckoned with even in black 
and white. If it cannot be imitated it may still be an influence 
that modifies and gives significance to tone variations, and it 
is in this way that colour is suggested to the added richness and 
vivacity of monochrome. 

To think of monochrome in terms of colour is a habit of 
mind that ought to be more generally cultivated as a corrective 
for dull and uninspired printing. Mr. Tilney, however, has no 
such practical reason for his study of colour; he uses it because 
he must, for he is as sensitive to the tints of Nature as many 
others are to her material formations, and the present show 
gives clear indication that the pursuit of colour is his primarv 
artistic concern. 

The word, however, is not to be understood quite in the ordi- 
naiy sense of pigmentation. Colour is due to light, and is 
chastened by atmosphere, and it is by its aspects under these 
influences that he is evidently captivated. 

His show of oil paintings should engage the more attention 
because of his well-known and enlightened guidance to pictorial 
photography, and camera men who have submitted, not un- 
graciously, to his criticisms may now find some satisfaction in 
reversed conditions. 

At least, in passing judgment on his landscapes, if they 
venture to do so, thev will recognise that the views he has 
brought to bear on photographic work are based on a high 
ideal. He is a close and persevering observer, and a frank and 
conscientious recorder of the impressions received, and amid 
all the suavitv of manner that characterises his open-air scenes, 
delight in the summer freshness of meadows, the elusive vapours 
of the skv, and the soft pensive erevs that take so large a share 
in the beauty of rural England, there is always an animating 
touch. 

Mr. Tilnev is never dull; he imparts vivacitv to his work as 
a reflection of temperament and feeling, and also because it is 
the sure expression of the natural light and colour that he 
always keeps in mind. Hence photographers who come to 
criticise or admire may find in the pictures a lesson quite as 
valuable as any that he, has set forth in his writings on 
photographic matters. 
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These impressions of Nature, mostly done out of doors and. 
bearing the impress of direct observation, are not, however 
rightly to be described as pictures. They are too spontancou> 
to justify the term, they are not thought out and built up a> 
pictures often are, with so much regard for construction that 
the subtle essences animating realitv are lost in the process 
prefer to call them sketches, and sketches from some point- 
of view have a deeper interest than pictures in the frank and 
ungarnished representation of the emotion of a moment. D 

This gives a vital interest to the simplest scenes, and it I> 
the quality that mainly impresses me in Mr. Tilney’s work 
Take, for instance, the unpretentious little landscape, E.veninez 
Glow, Fen Drayton,” which derives its charm from no striking 
scenery, but only from the luminosity and colour that belong 
to the hour, and in themselves are enough to beautify anv 
scene, however commonplace. This vivacious example 15 
tvpical of the spirit of Mr. Tilnev's work. 

The material objects are to him of little significance compare:! 
with the intangible beauty that colour derives from light ап! 
atmosphere. If such fleeting effects can be captured, what 
does it matter whether they fall on grand and astonishing 
scenes or on homely fields? The essential beauty is there. 
whatever the structure on which it may be displayed. Here. 
then, is a further hint for photographers, plainly reminding 
them that they need not go out of their way to look for scenery. 
if they can content themselves with what makes any scene 3 
delight. 

The “ Moods of Nature interpreted by Mr. Tilney may 
be divided into three groups, of which the largest is constituted 
bv the open-air feeling and refined colour of diffused davlight 
or sunshine; and in regard to the latter, attention should be 
directed to the effectiveness and brilliance of some of the sunny 
scenes. In “ August Heat," for example, the sultriness makes 
itself felt. The glow of sunset and the tender aspects of twilight. 
as in Between the Lights, Broadstairs,” where the lanys 
begin to twinkle faint!y through the softened tints of crepuscule. 
are also to be noted. In another section is depicted the change 
from day to night, with the rising moon gaining force, and mvste- 
rious shades pervading earth and skv ; and in the third we have 
night itself, with the bright moon tingeing the delicate and 
poetic patterns of floating clouds, the exact and sympathetic 
inodelling of which represents a great deal of patient eftort and 
devoted study. 

The exhibition remains open at the Camera Club, 17. Je hn 
Street, Adelpli, until April 15; admission free, II a.m. to 5 pin. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON ENLARGING 
WITH A REFLECTOR. 


Special to “ The A. P. & P. М” By SYDNEY H. CARR. 


HE use of a reflector in enlarging has certain advantages 

over the condenser. In the first place, the position of the 
illuminant is permanent and stationary, the positions of the 
negative and reflector being a!so permanent. This entirely 
does away with the troublesome and often lengthy process of 
shifting the light backwards and forwards and the adjustment 
of its height. 

There is no annoying sweating '" of a condenser to be over- 
come, which also means considerable waste of time. The mesh 
of the mantle is not projected upon the casel, and no loss of 
light is suffered by the interposition of ground glass between 
light and condenser ; the expense of the condenser is saved, as 
well as the risk of its breakage. 

The reflector will illuminate the smallest negative or the 
largest that the carrier will accommodate with equal facility 
and brilliancy, and every part of the negative receives an equal 
amount of light. The projected image is of a delightfully soft 
character—indeed, I have found it equal in every way to that 
vielded by the use of a condenser. Moreover, all trouble of re- 
arranging the light to suit various size negatives, as with a 
condenser, is entirely avoided. 

There is also one great advantage in using a reflector which 
affects the lens. In using a condenser the cone of light which 
it passes often only just fills a certain size aperture or stop of 
the lens, say F/8, so that, if the lens be opened up to F/6, no 
advantage is gained, as there is no saving of time in exposure, 
owing to the cone of light remaining of the same diameter. 
With the reflector, however, it is otherwise, as there is no cone 
of light to deal with, and consequently the opening up of the 
lens lessens the time of exposure. 


The reflector may be simply a white card or sheet of paper, 
or white opal, cither flat in surface or, preferably, bent in the 
form of an ellipsoid; the card or paper can, obviously, be 
adapted to either form. 

Various methods of fitting up an apparatus will occur to the 
practical man. A brightly illuminated sheet, with the camera 
suitably placed and having its negative спа against the sheet, 
will prove satisfactory. А similar system to that which is 
often illustrated in text-books, by which the negative is inserted 
in an improvised window-shutter, and the camera placed upon 
a sloping shelf, is easily arranged— gas or electric light, of course, 
supplying the place of daylight. 

Personally, I use the Ellipsoid enlarger, which is frequently 
advertised in the photographic press. It should, however, be 
quite a simple matter to make a reflecting enlarger with few 
materials and little expense. 

In the matter of exposure, it requires rather more with a 
reflector than with a condenser; but I have never had to give 
more than three minutes, enlarging from a quarter-plate to fifteen 
by twelve size with an average and plucky negative. 

. For making lantern slides by reduction the system is admir- 
able, and the quality of results when making duplicate nega- 
tives is perfect. 

Another advantage is that the light may be extinguished 
as often as desired, and relit, and be readv for use without 
. having to wait until a condenser is warmed up and the sweating 
disappears. Moreover, a change from one lens to another of 
different focus makes no difference as regards the illuminant— 
an important consideration. 


THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER. 


EADERS of “The A. P." are again reminded 

of the considerable assistance they can render 

by placing a definite order for regular copies at 

their newsagent or bookstall The supply of paper 

is restricted, and newsagents in future may only be 
supplied with the actual copies they order. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A NOTE ON THE POSTCARD ENLARGER.—Users of the simple 
forms of daylight enlargers ог printing boxes supplied for 
the purpose of making postcard prints from small negatives 
are often troubled with uneven edges. This is often caused 
by the fact that the wood bottom of the enlarger, which also 
forms the mask for the postcard or paper, is not planed quite 
true. This necessitates trimming the cards and also causes 
a perceptible reduction in size, for if the uneven edges are left 
they mar very considerably the neat and finished appearance 
of the work. The best way to avoid the defect mentioned 
above is to employ a very narrow mask, composed of strips of 
black paper not more than a quarter of an inch in width. This 
is laid in position on the card in the enlarger, and will be found 
to obviate the defect mentioned entirely, and at the same 
time will not entail the cutting off of any of the picture. Now 
that the small camera is so popular, the above is of considerable 
value when enlarging the miniature negatives on to postcards 
by the means mentioned. R. M. F. 

» » » » * 

THE FOLLOWING FORMULA is a new one recommended by 
the Eastman Kodak Company for a developer for bromide 
and gaslight papers, and is said to give as good results as M.Q. :—- 


Water ао оао fes e ERR Aie 30 02 
Hydroquinone. e eri es Re кай s IOO gr 
Sulphite of sda ERREUR RE 200 gr 
Carbonate of soda ........................ 34 oz 
Bromide of potash ....................... 3 gr. 
Use at a temperature of from 68 to 70 deg. F. 
* * * * * 


A Pyro DEVELOPER. —In view of the expense of the regular 
hydroquinone process developer, our research laboratory 
has worked out a pyro developer which will give a density 
equal to the regular hydroquinone-caustic “© process developer 
if used for a little longer time; a preferred time and tempera- 
ture being five minutes at 7o deg. Fahrenheit. The following 
is the formula :-- 


Metric. Avotraupois. 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) 75 grams 71 oz. 
РУВО эшике vx dtque (d IO grams I 02. 
Carbonate soda (anhydrous) 25 grams 21 oz. 
Caustic soda, pure 24 grams 1 oz. 
Potassium bromide ............. 5 grams 4 oz. 
Water e Rs I litre 100 OZ. 


Dissolve the sulphite in some water, then add the other ingre- 
dients in order given. If it is required to keep the developer 
a long time, it may be desirable to make up and keep the soda 


as a separate solution.—-A. J. Newton (Eastman Kodak Company, 


Engraving Department) in the Camera (New York). 
* я $ * * 


CHALKY ENLARGEMENTS.—To overcome the difficulty of 
dealing with hard negatives which give chalky black and white 
enlargements, take a piece of thin ground glass, and place it 
next the negative, with the smooth side next to the glass side 
of the negative. The two are bound together, and, with a 
small brush, glycerine is painted over the ground glass where 
the high lights are most intense. This will leave a transparent 
spot that will allow the ‘ight to penetrate much more quickly, 
and much detail will print in the high lights that would not 
otherwise. By being very careful in using the brush, fine 
draperies may be printed in this way, with very soft general - 
effects, as the distance between the ground glass and film side 
of the plate allows plenty of room for diffusion. The same 
method can be used to great .advantage in contact printing, 
and needs only a trial to convince one of its value. Camera 


Craft. 
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EXEUNT “PROSCRIBED” AREAS FOR “SNAPSHOTS 
FROM HOME" WORKERS. 


HE following correspondence speaks for itself, and is re- 

printed from Snapshots, the official organ of the“ Snapshots 

from Home" League. It should prove of the greatest interest 

to all “ Snapshots workers living in areas where ordinary 
photography is forbidden. 

The letter of Lieut.-Col. Levita should set at rest once and 
for all the doubts and fears of many correspondents :— 

March 3rd, 1916. 

Sir,—In several parts of the country we have had some 
difficulty owing to the question of the prohibition of photo- 
graphy in military areas, but in each case where we have ex- 
plained the work of the League, commanding officers have 
very kindly given our workers facilities for carrying this out. 
As you will readily understand, all the photographs are taken 
cither in the house or about the premises. In Scotland, how- 
ever, it is perhaps a little more difficult, in so far as many of 
the men’s relatives are now living in tenements where the 
only place in which it is possible to take a photograph is pro- 
bably at the front door. There is no question of backgrounds 
being included which would be of value to the enemy, and the 
only difficulty arises in allowing our workers to carry a camera 
from place to place in order that they may engage in this 
work. 

I am writing in the hope that you will find it possible to 
agree to the issuing of a special permit to our workers on similar 
lines to that which has been granted by other ccmmanding 
officers in different parts of the country. 

I enclose a booklet which fully explains the objects of the 
League. I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. C. THORN, 
Secretary, Snapshots from Home League. 


[RE PLL. 
Headquarters, 
Scottish Command, 
Edinburgh, 
8th March, 1916. 


Sir,—I : m directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
March 3rd, and to inform you that the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations with regard to photography have been 
vested in the competent military authorities of the various 
districts. | 

The terms of D. of К. Regulation No. 19, as amended on 
January 27th, 1916, are strictly adhered to, and permits as a 
rule are not granted to anyone, but the terms of the Regulaton 
permit you to do all such work as you propose in your letter. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) CECIL B. LEVITA, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, General Staff, Scottish Command. 


NoTE.—Regulation No. 19 of the Defence of the Realm Act 
referred to, as set forth in section 3 of Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1916, No. 22, says (paragraph 3) :— 

Provided that nothing in this regulation shall be 
construed as prohibiting (where otherwise legal) the making 
of a photograph, sketch, plan, model or other -representa- 
tion within any photographic or other studio or private 
dwelling-house or the garden or other premises attached 
thereto of any person or things therein, or as prohibiting 
(where otherwise legal) the possession of photographic 
or other apparatus, materials or things intended solely 
for use within such studio, dwelling-house or other pre- 
mises.” 


— geke — — — 


R. P. S. AFFILIATED SOCIETIES’ WORK AT RUSSELL SQUARE. 


Special to '' The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HOUGH rather smaller than usual, the Royal Photo- 

graphic Society's Exhibition of the work of Affiliated 
Societies, at the Society's house, 35, Russell Square, W.C., atfords 
a satisfactory indication of the present standard. 

Very marked progress was not to be expected in these times, 
yet signs of advance are to be observed, particularly in the 
direction of a more sympathetic and discerning appreciation 
of open-air effects. Landscapes are the strong point, and they 
testify to a general desire to get away from the hard precision 
on the one hand, and the artificial contrast of black and white 
on the other, that have so often lured amateurs from the atmo- 
sphere of Nature. 

Miss Jessie Harvey is an interesting exhibitor who brings 
a versatile imagination to bear on diverse subjects. It is a 
wide step from '' An April Sunset” to ‘' A Portrait." ‘Lhe 
former is tender, atmospheric, and softly luminous in sky and 
water, with concentration of effect, and except that the bare 
trees tend to be somewhat liney, is quite an admirable print. 
The ‘ Portrait" is bold in conception and rich in treatment, 
and the handsome female head is expressive, the one defect 
being that it looks rather hard in contrast with the dark back- 
ground. “ An Impression of Peterborough " shows quite 
another sentiment, the solemnitv of the cathedral interior 
being enforced by the reticent treatment of the tomb in the 
foreground, and heightened by the contrasting lights on the 
columns. 

Mr. J. Humpherson is an experienced and persevering in- 
vestigator of natural scenery, who, especially in “ On the 
Ebbing Tide," shows that he is making continued progress, 
alike in the luminous delicacy of the sky, the sense ot aerial 
perspective, and the effective rendering of the boats. This 
is а well-observed and well-managed scene on which he is to be 
congratulated. 

The Polar Bears ” in the natural history section is a good 
example of its kind, and the animals have natural movement. 
Mr. H. Felton's '' Shillingford ’ testifies in its broad treatment 
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to an individual sense of landscape effect, but through the neglect 
of tone variations it misses the suggestion of colour. There 
is also a lack of colour in Mr. A. E. Farrant's Through the 
Pine Woods," a well-selected scene, with a glimpse of sunny 
woodland beyond the shadowed foreground, which requires 
diversity and play of tone to make it interesting. A sunny 
picture, with a well-placed group of children, happily designed 
and conveying a pleasant impression, is Home from School,“ 
by Мг. H. Stanton. In “ Cannon Street Station ” Mr. Н. A. 
Ruddick creditably represents a London scene with something 
of the London atmosphere, but it was a pity to force the white- 
ness of the smoke, which if in direct sunlight could not have 
been brighter. 

There are other interesting London bits, the sunflecks on 
Mr. G. Elston's Temple Church” being quite charming. 
though the foreground foliage might be made of mahogany. 
Mr. R. H. Lawton’s night scene in Leicester Square, with the 
Alhanibra softly illuminated behind the Shakspeare statuc, 
is very successful. Appreciation is due to the sunny architec- 
ture and interesting ornamentation of Mr. A. Nops’s “ The 
Portico." ''In Ancient Durham," by Mr. G. Brown, is well 
composed, and the concentrated light on the houses, with the 
cathedral looming mysteriously beyond, makes an effective 
arrangement. Special commendation must be given to Mr. 
T. Cardwell's pretty nude, Vanity,“ on account of the refinc- 
ment, and sense of poetry and design, that distinguish the 
treatment. | 

А few of the works have been seen before, including Mr. 
М. О. Dell's “ Gipsies,” in which the donkey’s head is of exag- 
gerated size in comparison with that of the child, doubtless 
through being too near the camera, though the work is other- 
wise clever, characteristic, and amusing. Some interesting 
subjects are represented in the scientific and natural history 
prints, and help to diversify a show that in some notable parti- 
culars, and also regarded as a whole, creates a favourable 
impression. 
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TEARS. BY MARCUS ADAMS. 
See article on '' Child Photography," p. 273. 
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PIERROT. BY MRS. I. CUNNINGHAM PARTRIDGE (Washington, 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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MR. COBURN AND NATURE. 


SIR, —I have read Mr. Coburn’s letter with pleasure, especially 
as it is very desirable that light should be thrown on his artistic 
standpoint, and no one can supply it better than himself. It 
niay be said that his work speaks for itself, but those of us who 
wish to understand as well as to admire are not content to extol 
a Coburn merely because it is a Coburn, and would like to form 
a just appreciation of its relationship to art and nature. 

Such has been my endeavour, and recognising Mr. Coburn's 
marked ability, individuality and imagination, I should be the 
more sorry to do him an injustice. I certainly did not intend 
to impute guile to him, and I honour him as everyone must for 
the hardships he faced to obtain his Grand Canyon series of 
photographs. ln any case I have not distorted his point of 
view more than he has mine, for I object to banality “ with 
any quantity of detail iu the shadows as strongly as he does, 
and here, at least, it is agreeable to recognise agreement. But 
where the point of view is fundamentally different, misconcep- 
tions are only to be expected. I have even doubted whether 
Mr. Coburn was a true lover of Nature, through not finding 
in his work those sensitive and intimate revelations of the 
pervading intangible things that make up the vital spirit of 
open-air scenes. 

The indications of such a passionate love as Mr. Coburn has 
for the magnificence and immensity of Nature are perhaps 
not so readily to be discerned as interpretations of her more 
familiar moods. In so far as I have overlooked them I think 
it is because he does not seem to have striven to render them 
with such truth of tone and values as gives aerial perspective, 
colour suggestion, and natural light. This is one result of the 
strong regard for the unqualified testimony of the camera that 
characterises straight photography. 

Mr. Coburn may be emotional, but the instrument is not so, 
and it also makes mistakes. If the artist does not correct 
them, and is content with a “ straight,’’ mechanical repre- 

sentation of what he feels, he should not be surprised if that 
feeling stops short of reaching the critic. It is true that I 
have not been to America, but I know it isa wonderful country, 
and if ever it is my luck to go there I will look out for black and 
white skies.— Yours, etc., ANTONY GUEST. 


DEVELOPING PLATES BY FIRELIGHT. 


SIR.—1 should like to say how much obliged I am for the 
interesting information in the Rev. W. Bernard Dyer's letter 
on Developing Plates by Firelight,” which appeared in your 
issue of February 21. 

I should never have thought it was possible to do this without 
fogging the plates, but last evening I made the experiment, 
and it was quite successful. I was developing Marion's 
“ Record.” which always requires great care, and, like Mr. Dyer, 
I gave time development and examined the plates two or three 
times by uncovering the dish. 

It is indeed a boon to be able to develop in a comfortably 
warm room, during this very severe weather, for in an un- 
warmed dark-room solutions become chilled so quickly that 
there is an element of uncertainty which is very trying. The 
fire in the room where I was working last evening was a nice 
bright one, with some blaging wood on it, but I was careful to 
stand with my back to it when taking the plate out of the holder 
and when examining it. This is one of the many valuable 
hints I have found in your most helpful paper.— Yours, etc., 

Clifford, Herefordshire. E. КАТЕ SPENCER. 


— oh 


Mr. J. Allan White, the University Union, Glasgow, is the 
winner of the Ensign roll-film competition for February. 
Houghtons, Ltd.. ofler a four-guinea hand camera each month 
for the best negative on Ensign film. The entries close 
on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition 
form is enclosed with every spool of Ensign ” film. 
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Royal Photographic Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
At arecent meeting it was decided to hold the annual exhibition 
as usual this year, and the following were appointed members 
of the exhibition organising committee :—Messrs. F. C. Boyes, 
A. L. Coburn, Н. Essenhigh Corke, J. Н. Gear, F. T. Hollyer, 
Chapman Jones, J. Furley Lewis, F. Martin Duncan, J. C. 
Warburg, and W. L. F. Wastell. It was also decided to offer medals 
in all sections of the 1916 exhibition. On Tuesday, April 4, 
Mr. A. Herbert Lisett will give a lecture on'' The Simplicity 
of Lantern Slide Making.“ 


Second-hand Apparatus Purchased for Cash.—Some of our 
readers may not be aware that the City Sale and Exchange 
are prepared to purchase suitable second-hand photographic 
apparatus for cash. Amateur or professional photographers 
desiring to dispose of apparatus in this manner should com- 
municate with the firm at any of its branches, giving full parti- 
culars of the goods. 


Newspapers for the Fleet.—A reader of TIE A. P. sends us а 
letter praising the Empire Number, and remarks that her copy 
has been sent off to the Secretary, Newspapers for the Fleet, 
Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C., and she says, '' This is the 
ultimate destination of most of our A. P’s, as we know how 
particularly they are appreciated by navy men. Couldn't you 
give other subscribers a hint ? " We do so, with pleasure. 


The next ordinary meeting of the Photomicrographic Society 
will be held on Wednesday, April r2, at King's College Bacterio- 
logical Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., at 7 p.m., when 
Mr. J. Rheinberg, F. R. M. S., will lecture on “ Screen Plates 
for Colour Photography: their Microscopic and Spectroscopic 
Peculiarities." Visitors are invited on this occasion, and 
cards of invitation may be obtained on application to the hon. 
secretary, Mr. J. G. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, 
Hendon, N.W. 


Do not Throw Away your Old Discoloured P.0.P. Paper.—- 
In a developing and printing competition at the Croydon Camera 
Club recently a very excellent print by Mr. H. M. Bennett 
appeared. It transpired that this was made on a piece of 
Griffin's Carbona" Р.О.Р. paper out of a packet bought 
at the club annual rummage sale in 1903, and, judging by the 
standard of other things offered for sale at those functions, it 
had then probably attained a venerable age. The paper was 
very dark and discoloured at the back, but its printing qualities 
were not at all impaired. 


War-Time Work at Home.—The picture reproduced on p. 269 
of the present issue, from the camera of Will Cadby, is a good 
example of one of the phases of photography that can be con- 
ducted with a minimum of trouble and a maximum of effect. 
Not that we wish to suggest that Mr. Cadby takes no trouble 
with his photography, but that similar subjects are probably 
available ir households in many parts of the country, and 
afford excellent material for the camera-worker in search of 
striking subjects for picture-making. War-time work at home 
of this character is being conducted energetically by groups 
of ladies meeting at each other's houses or at appointed centres, 
every day of the wcek, and no one can deny that Mr. Cadby's 
striking picture has all the attributes that a good composition 
should possess. 

** Suecess with the Pocket Camera ' is the title of the Februar 
issue of the Photo-Miniature. The advantages and possi- 
bilities of the small camera are dealt with, and advice is given 
as to its successful use. Some half-tone illustrations are in- 
cluded. Owing to the recent order of the British Government 
forbidding the importation into Britain of foreign periodicals 
in bulk the publishers of the PAoto- Miniature handbooks, Messrs. 
Tennant and Ward, of New York, inform us that for the present 
they will be unable to send over the usual edition to their British 
agents, Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd. In the meantime, however, 
subscriptions to the Photo-Mintature can be sent as usual to 
Messrs. Houghtons (88-89, High Holborn, W.C.), as it is still 
possible for the publishers to send individual copies by mail 
direct to subscribers. Messrs. Houghtons also have on hand а 
stock of the numbers in print to date. : 
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INCREASING THE EXTENSION OF 
THE CAMERA. 


Y camera is a half-plate stand, 

double extension, and in the past 
has served for all ordinary purposes, but 
as I have recently commenced to use a 
long-focus lens on it, I find that another 
6 in. or so extension is necessary for 
some subjects, especially portraiture. As 
I was not disposed to go to the expense 
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of purchasing a triple-extension camera, 
I managed to construct an auxiliary 
piece, which, attached to my camera, 
gave the extra extension desired. 
Briefly, it consists of two wooden 
frames with about 6 in. bellows between. 
One frame fits into the camera in the 
place usually occupied by the reversing 
back, and the other frame is constructed 
to take the reversing back and focussing 


screen. The apparatus when extended 
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and in use is held rigid by four metal 
struts hinged in the middle with '' loose 
rivets,” and fastened from frame to 
frame. These struts being hinged in 
the middle allow the apparatus to be 
closed up for greater convenience when 
carrying, etc. 

The written description will no doubt 
appear complicated, 
but in reality the ap- 
paratus is quite easy 
to construct, as the 
illustrations show. 

To come to techni- 
cal details, the size 
of the frames will, of 
course, depend upon 
the inside measure- 
ment of the back of 
the camera. In my 
case it was 7} in. 
square, and the di- 
mensions of the front 
frame were 7} in. 
square, by { in. wide, 
and z in. thick (see 
fig. т). The rear frame 
was of the same di- 
mensions, but  re- 
quired, in addition, a 
raised edge of $in. all 
round for the revers- 
ing back to fit into. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. i 


Each frame should be made of four 
separate pieces of wood mitred together, 
rather than cut out of a solid piece, as 
in the latter case it is not so strong. 

The rear frame is made by construct- 
ing one exactly similar to the front 
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Fig. 4. 


frame, and fastening strips of wood 
i in. wide and g in. thick round the 
outside, this giving a raised edge of 3 in. 
all round (see fig. 2). 

The bellows can be made either of 
thin leather or good black American 
cloth, and as a very good method of 
making them was described on the 
Handy Мап page of THE А. P. AND 
P. N. dated July 27, 1914, a repetition 
of the details would be superfluous. 

The metal struts (see fig. 3) can be 
obtained from any ironmonger for а 
few pence, and should be hinged in the 
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middle with *“ loose rivet joints” in 
such a manner that they will only open 
out to the horizontal position, which 
is all that is required. Each end of 
the struts should be drilled with a small 
hole for the purpose of screwing them 
to the frames. Small screws must be used, 
on account of the thinness of the wood. 

The bellows are fastened to the two 
frames, using very hot, thin glue, and 
the apparatus should then be put away 
under slight pressure until thoroughly set. 

All that now remains is to fix the 
hinged metal struts to the frames in the 
manner shown in fig. 4. 

In use, the ordinary catches for securing 
the reversing back serve to attach the 
apparatus to the camera, and two similar 
catches should -be fastened on the rear 
frame to hold the reversing back and 
focussing screen in position. 

Fig. 5 shows the complete apparatus 
attached to the camera, and the reversing 
back and focussing screen in position. 

H. RH. 
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STOPPER-CORKS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICAL BOTTLES. 
NE of the most oft-recurring annoy- 
ances which fall to the lot of all 
photographers is that of a cork breaking 
oft short in the neck of a bottle. This 
trouble can be entirely obviated in a very 
simple manner (illustrated in the accom- 
panying series of sketches) as follows. 
Select a sound cork with a mean diameter 
about the same as that of the outside 
edge of bottle mouth for which the cork 
is required, and then reduce the diameter 
of the lower portion of the cork until it 
exactly fits the bottle opening. 
The resulting “ stopper-cork will be 
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Stopper complete Stopper in bottle 


found much more convenient to handle 
than the usual narrow tapering cork. 
lt is more easily inserted in the bottle, 
and, what is of even greater importance, 
more easily withdrawn. Furthermore, 
the uncut portion of the cork forms a 
shoulder on to the top of bottle and 
materially helps to keep the contents 
airtight. This alone is a great advantage, 
particularly in the case of crystals or 
chemical preparations in tabloid form 
which are liable to deteriorate as a result 
of atmospheric action. This airtightness 
can be still further enhanced, if thought 
necessary, by coating the top of stopper 
with a suitable varnish or sealing wax. 
It should also be added—and this is a 
really useful tip—-that the best tool to 
employ for reducing the size of cork is a 
small flat file, which should be used with 
a steady, smooth motion. When the cork 
has been rasped down nearly to the 
desired size, it can be finished off to a 
nicetv bv the aid of a piece of fine glass 
parer. F-H 8.9, 
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ALL people, young and old, who have 


an appreciative eye for colour will go 
far afield before they find anything to 


beat or even compare with the colours 
of the soap bubble. Dry-as-dust ” mathe- 
maticians have again and again been 
fascinated by elaborate research on the 
‘colour of thin plates” produced һу 
the well-known principle of interference ; 
the opal, pearl, oystershell, insects’ wings, 
and scores of other examples of colour 
produced in this way are to be found in 
nature's products. 

But we for the moment are invited to lend a sympathetic 
eye to the admirable picture on this page, where we have these 
two young artists in colour blowing bubbles. The picture at 
once appeals to us, by reason of the vivid '' true to life " poses 
and expressions of the youngsters. There is nothing “ posey ” 
here. But do not rush off at a tangent with the idea that 
the true-to-life element ensures a picture. This is by no means 
the case. Further, it may be added that some of the greatest 
pictures are pure invention, and in that sense are not true to 
life or fact at all. 

Nevertheless, if we can start with a true-to-life basis, and 
then treat it pictorially, we are likely to get a more lasting 
result than if we start with a home-made arrangement, in which 
as often as not, or even more often, there lurks somewhere a 
false note. 

The nature of the subject almost necessitates a somewhat 
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brief exposure, so that if the picture is a little heavy in the 
darker tones one must be indulgent. At the same time the 
scheme of lighting was perhaps here chosen rather forgetful 
of the chances of the darker parts with short exposure. If we 
hold the picture upside down at arm's length, and view it through 
nearly closed eyelids, so as only to see the distribution of light 
and shade without troubling much about form detail, we readily 
notice that, although the darks predominate in space occupa: 
tion, yet there are quite a number of more or less narrow patches 
of strong light, which naturally tend to weaken the compos:- 
tion by scattering one's interest. 

This spreading of the lights is more noticeably the case with 
the (girl?) figure on our right than with the boy to the left. 
So that it is quite a useful instance where we may compare 
this effect in two decidedly different figures. One must never 
lose sight of the fundamental fact in picture making, that the 
pattern, design, and distribution of the light and shade- 
chiaroscuro, if you prefer a fancy term—is, taken singly, 
the most important factor ; although we must not hereby con- 
clude that it is the only factor of importance. 

With regard to the arrangement side of composition, the 
top of the boy's head is so very near the top of the picture that 
we cannot but notice this fact, which leads one to dread the 
effect of his straightening his back and knocking his head against 
the picture's frame. It is seldom satisfactory to pack up one's 
figures into the picture space in such a way that one gets the, 
notion that there is not room for them to move ever so slightly. 
It gives the spectator an uncomfortable feeling of being 
cramped. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Carrying Cameras. 

In my notes and quotations from the Order in 
Council further amending the Defence of the Realm 
(Consolidation) Regulations, 1914—a new order 
which came into force on January 27, 1916 (set 
forth in the issue of THe A. P., March 13)—I tried 
to make it clearly and easily understood, but I 
find it is still!“ Dutch " to many amateurs, I will 
try to be more concise, brief, and explicit. 

(1) Areas on or near the coast where it is necessary 
to prohibit all outside photography will in future 
be specified in orders under paragraph (a) of the 
Regulation, which reads, Any place or thing within 
any area for the time being specified in an order 
made by the competent naval or military authorit 
with the approval of the Admiralty or Army Council 
as being an area within which the making of such 
representation is prohibited.” 

(2) When a district is proclaimed “ a prohibited 
area " it is the duty of the competent military or 
naval authority to notify the chief officer of police 
to that effect. 

(3) Therefore if you want to know if any par- 
ticular district is prohibited for ‘‘ outside photo- 
graphy,” write the chief officer of police or the 
competent naval or military authority for the 
district and ask him the question. 

(4) The places and things you cannot photograph 
in areas where there is no prohibition order are set 
forth in the details of the regulations referred to 
in the March 13 issue, and, generally speaking, 
those places and tbings or their immediate vicinity 
are just as much a danger zone as a prohibited area. 

(5) Most competent military authorities will, 
on n grant you a signed permit to photo- 
graph in their areas, if non-prohibited, provided you 
undertake not to photograph public buildings or 
anything specified in the regulations as prohibited. 
This permit can be had for writing for, and its value 
mainly lies in the fact it may pass you along when 
otherwise you may be a subject of suspicion to a 
zealous constable, ‘‘ regular " or '' special.” 

(6) The general prohibition of carrying a camera, 
etc., in the vicinity of a naval or military work or a 
prohibited area“ is so obvious as to need no 
further comment, but there is nothing to prevent 
you decorating your person with a battery of cameras 
in the streets of а non-prohibited area. 


President of Yorkshire Federation. 

The Yorkshire Photographic Union's. circular 
calling a delegates’ meeting is like a magnet, and, 
despite the disabilities of the period, attracts a 
good attendance just as much as ever. The meeting 
held at Bradford on Saturday last was no exception 
to the series, and was as successful as were its many 
predecessors. Mr, Wright (of Sheffield), the president 
of the Federation, was unable to be present because 
his medical adviser practically forbids him to take 
any further active part in the hustle of life. If he 
wishes to finally recover he must forego further 
worries, and thus his active and useful career in 
federation work is considerably curtailed and modi- 
hed, even to the extent of ceasing to lecture, a form 
ot interest which has been as great a pleasure to 
the lecturer as to the many audiences he has enter- 
tained. In his absence from the delegates’ meeting 
Mr. Holmes (Waketield) occupied the chair with 
that dignity one expects to emanate from a cathedral 
city. 
Election of Yorkshire Council. 

The primary object of the Yorkshire delegates’ 
meeting on this occasion was to elect the officers 
of the Federation for the new year, which conimences 
a fortnight hence, after the annual meeting, fixed 
up for Rodley on April 15. The elections went 
through all right, and with one exception, the 
presidential chair, all the offices were filled. Dealing 
with the office of president, there was a doubt 
existing as to whether the selected gentleman would 
be able to accept the honoured position, and in 
his absence nothing could be settled. I hope, 
however, in an early issue to announce his decision 
and name. Messrs. C. B. Howdill, W. Holmes, and 
W. H. Houghton were elected vice-presidents, whilst 
J. F. Seaman, F. Thorne, and W. II. Atkinson were 
co-opted vice-presidents. The hon. treasurer is 
F. Atkinson ; the business secretary, Ezra Clough ; 
antern slide secretarv, W. H. Woinersley ; portfolio 
secretary, Н. Crossley ; auditors, Messrs. Rodwell 
and Maples. 
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The Federation Wheel. 


The following gentlemen having for various 
reasons ceased to be the regular representatives of 
their clubs, and their interest being valuable to the 
Yorkshire Federation council, they, by special 
resolution, have been co-opted on to the council : 
Messrs, J. Skilbeck, F. G. Issott, E. Clough, H. 
Crossley, W. H. Womersley, G. Thistlethwaite, 
W. H. Wigfull, A. Darley, and W. E. Townsend. 
The elected judges are F. Atkinson, Godfrey Bingley, 
H. G. Grainger, C. B. Howdill, A. Keighlev, Percy 
Lund, H. S. Nutt, J. Pearson, Harry Wanless, and 
J. R. Wigfull. The fortunes of war have been 
visited on the Federation inasmuch as they have 
lost two small societies, the York Photographic 
Society and the Sutton Photographic Society, 
both of which have become defunct. Оп the other 
hand, some societies have increased their member- 
ship materially, particularly the Armley and Wortley 
Society, who have now passed the hundred mark. 
Another society, the Spen Valley organisation, which, 
I believe, has Heckmondwike for its headquarters, 
has also reached the hundred mark, but in their 
case it is partly due to the admittance of another 
section of the same society who have heard of the 
Еа things in federation and insist on sharing in 
them. 


A Yorkshire Growl. 

There was just one little growl at this delegates’ 
meeting, and this was by the portfolio secretary, 
who very strongly complained of the bad business 
ability shown by a secretary who had booked the 
portfolio. Mr. Crossley very nearly does all that is 
required in the work of despatching the portfolio, 
even to addressing the return label and likewise a 
postcard for the secretary who receives the portfolio 
to acknowledge thereon he has received the precious 
prints. Some foolish secretary commits either a 
sin of omission" or a “sin of commission“ in 
failing to post this acknowledgment postcard, 
which is the keynote of regularity and good order. 
On one of these occasions he mav be without the 
portfolio for his meeting, as announced, and that 
would not be long in happening if I were that port- 
folio secretary. 


Now Glass is so Dear. 

Mr. F. С. Curson, of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society (who has apparently been 
Closely associated with the photographic arts from 
his childhood, his father being a photographic 
apparatus maker and а keen amateur wet-plate 
worker in photography when something more than 
а camera was required when venturing out for an 
afternoon's ramble in search of pictures), gave a 
most interesting lecture recently, entitled“ Enlarged 
Negatives on Paper." The advantages of paper 
negatives are their small cost compared with plates ; 
their adaptability for allowing of alterations and 
improvements with the pencil, carbon or other 
suitable mediums, either on the back or face of the 
negative (providing a matt-surface paper has been 
emploved) ; and printing from either side of the 
negative, which is a great advantage with carbon 
printing, when reversal is not required. Storage is an 
easy matter, and should they be required to be sent 
bv post there is little fear of damage. Mr. Curson's 
negatives, and the prints from the same, illustrated 
many of the points he made in his excellent lecture, 
and drew the comment there атс many advantages 
to be gained by combining the earlier methods with 
those of to-day. 


A New Negative Paper Promised. 

Mr. Curson went on to describe the present-dav 
possibilities of making the enlarged negatives on a 
paper similar to bromide, only of a special closc- 
grained thin variety coated with a suitable emulsion, 
which, by the way, Messrs. Criterion have promised 
to put on the market (this firm sent the lecturer a 
sample to prepare his demonstration negatives on). 
The importance of preparing a good, clean and soft 
positive was particularly dwelt on. The quality 
and density of the negative to aim for was fully 
described ; any developer of a non-staining character 
was mentioned as suitable. The approximate 
exposure required from a positive of normal density 
was about six times longer than would be necessary 
for ап enlarged bromide print from a negative of 
equal density as the positive. The image should 
appe?r as soon as the developer is applied; the 
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developing continued until the image has apparently 
disappeared. The density is best judged by trans- 
mitted light (holding it up to the dark-room lamp). 
Fix in an acid-hypo bath, wash, and allow to drv. 
A waning solution is then applied to the back of the 
print (or negative), so as to procure the maximum 
amount of transparency, which facilitates the printing 
considerablv. 


Photographers Who Also Study Sketching. 


On Monday last the South London Photographic 
Society held a display of members’ sketches, etc., 
when a large number of water-colours, pen, pencil, 
and pastel sketches were on view, the best set being 
a fine collection of figure studies from life by Mr. 
Guy Turner. Mr. W. B. Dalton, curator of the South 
London Art Gallery, and principal of the Camberwell 
School of Art, kindly attended and criticised the 
exhibits, his remarks proving most interesting and 
instructive. In replying to the hearty vote of thanks 
accorded to him, Mr. Dalton said he thought it was 
a splendid idea for the members to go in for sketching ; 
that he was impressed with what he had seen, and 
hoped the members would continue with their studies 
in conjunction with their photographv, when he 
was sure each would derive beschi from the other. 


Bumps and a Camera. 


T have been trying to wonder what analogy there 
is between a lecture on phrenologv and a photogra- 
pae society. Perhaps the society was trying to 

nd the“ pictorialist, ' not usually a difficult matter. 
" Bumps " and a camera seem to have nothing in 
common, vet I am told Mr. R. Graham Porter 
intensely interested the Canterbury Camera Club 
with a fine series of lantern slides of the various 
bumps of the human head and their significance. 
Subsequently he found three victinis in the audience, 
and their friends accorded his observations the merit 
of being wonderfully correct. 


Cardiff Scores a Success, 

Mr. A. Н. Blake, in judging the exhibition of the 
Cardiff Naturalists Society (Photographic Section) 
had some rather nice things to say about the pictures 
in particular and the society in general. Some of 
bis criticisms were to the following effect. The 
exhibits were of a very high level, which came as 
a surprise to him. The exhibition, he was pleased 
to sav, was of a very general character, instead oí 
there being only a few who did the work ; so many 
societies suffer from this he was pleased to see that 
this society did not work on these lines. There 
was evidence of a great knowledge of effect in the 

ictures, more noticeable this time than last year, 
he pictures having a definite aim, as if the worker 
had seen something, and had aimed at recording 
same. Turning again to landscape, the infinite 
variety makes it difficult to say much about so 
endless a subject. There was, however, a at deal 
of attention paid to atmosphere. Mr. Blake here 
referred in passing to the East Anglian School of 
Photography, whose motto, Air and space," would 
seem to be the result of environment. On the East 
Coast the wide expanse of sea and.sky shows in the 
general run of the photographs; which is also the 
case here, in the pictures of the Welsh hills and moor- 
lands. Many of the pictures ssess a feeling or 
emphasis, the spirit of time and place. One stands 
on the hills, and sees the stretch of space in front ; 
in architectural subjects the poetry of old buildings 
appeals very forcibly. The works shown are evidently 
not haphazard snapshotting, but the workers have 
seen something beautiful and wished to record 
it for others to see it: this being the true aim. 


The Balance in the Lantern. 


A somewhat novel balance-sheet was furnished 
to the members of the Leeds Photographic Society 
at their annual meeting recently. I am informed it 
was thrown on the screen by Mr. G. H. Rodwell, 
the treasurer, and its excellent reception was un- 
doubtably the announcement of a balance of {16 
in hand compared so well with the £9 ros. of last 
year. Mr. Stockdale, the secretary of the society, 
presented the sixty-fourth report of the society! 
and pointed out the excellence of the year's work 
despite a restricted programme of meetings and 
slightly thinner attendances through the war 
conditions. It would be an interesting series {of 
slides to see balance-sheets of those sixty-four 
years thrown on the screen. 
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(New Series. 66.) MORE ABOUT DIFFERENT KINDS OF LENSES. 


E have shown iu 
Notes during the 
last two weeks the 
effects to be ob- 
tained on a portrait 
subject by the 
various main types 
of lenses, and it will 
have been noticed 
that certain types, 
such as the R. R. 
and the anastigmat, 
give results very 
closely resembling 
each other. In fact, 

if we except the very distinctive 

character of the image formed by the 
soft-focus lens, all the other four types 

—the single lens, the Petzval portrait 

lens, the R. R., and the anastigmat— 

give results very slightly differing in 
character. This is, of course, the 
dffierence in rapidity ; the single and 
the R. R. used for the illustrations 
working at F/8, while the anastigmat 
worked at F/5.6, and the portrait at 
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F/4. The reason why there is this 
similarity is, as we pointed out, that 
any lens has less depth at large aper- 
ture, or if the focal length is consider- 
able, and that all lenses of equal speed 
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and equal focal length give the same 
depth. 

Our illustrations to-day are of a 
subject in which this question of depth 
is eliminated, the subject being a well- 
known poster. In order to show the 
effects obtained without any material 
reduction of scale, however, we are 
reproducing only a quarter of the plate, 
this being sufficient to give the char- 
acter of definition from the centre of 
the field right up to the corner of the 
plate, and, of course, one quarter of 
the plate resembles each of the others 
in point of definition. 

To the five lenses we previously used 
we have added a sixth, another single 
lens of much shorter focal length, 
in order to show the curvilinear dis- 
tortion. Thisis No. 2. Thecurvilinear 
distortion would be increased by 
“ stopping down," but this would 
have sharpened up the image, which 
we did not wish, as our principal aim 
was to show the character of defini- 
tion obtainable at open aperture. 


The points we would ask our readers 
specially to notice are the following. 


Fig. 1.—Port-land Lens. 
The definition is remarkably even 


over the whole of the image, the soft 
blurring being practically as much in 
the centre of the plate (i.e., the right- 
hand bottom corner of the reproduc- 
tion, the centre being indicated by the 
white spot) as at the edges. 


Fig. 2.—Single Lens of Short Focal 
Length. 


Only the centre of the field is reason- 
ably sharp, although the aperture was 
F/11. The edges show considerable 
blur, and there is barrel distortion, 
which would have been intensified 
as the image was sharpened up by 
reducing the aperture. Such a lens 
would be slow, owing to the necessity 
for stopping down, and the curvilinear 
distortion would prevent its use for 
copving and architecture. 


Fig. 3.—Single Lens of Long Focus. 


This gives better definition and much 
more even definition. There is cur- 
vilinear distortion, which, however, is 
barely measurable with a steel straight. 


Fig. 2. 


edge. This improvement, as com- 
pared with fig. 2, is owing to the 
greater focal length, only {һе centre 
of the field being used on the plate 
employed. 
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Fig. 4.—Petzval Portrait Lens. 

Gives brillant definition on the 
central portion of the field, but a falling 
off at the corners. This is largely 
due to curvature of field ; that is, the 
plate ought to be saucer-shaped instead 
of flat, or with a flat plate the subject 
ought to be saucer-shaped. This de- 
fect is not very serious in portraiture, 
the work for which the lens is designed; 
and the high speed more than com- 
pensates for it. 


Fig. 5.—The А.А. 

This shows slight falling off at the 
corners for the same reason as in 
fig. 4. Astigmatism is present as well 
both in 4 and 5, but it is difficult to 
separate the blur due to astigmatism 
from that due to curvatuie of field. 
The lens is of great general utility, 
but it must be remembered it is only 
a quarter the speed of 4. 


Fig. 6.—The Anastigmat. 
This lens has a flat field and freedom 
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from astigmatism, hence the defini- 
tion is brilliantly sharp right up to the 
corners. Working usually at double 
the speed of the R. R., it enables the 
copier to give much shorter exposures, 
a very important matter when such 
work as the copying of paintings 
through deep yellow or orange light 
filters is in hand. 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include, among other subjects : 
“ The Simple Hand Camera іп Actual 


What the Beginner Wants to Know.”’ 

“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing.” 

“ The Printing Frame.’ 

Correct Development of 
Prints.“ 

“Trimming Down and Mounting." 

The Choice of a Camera.“ 


, 


Gaslight 
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“The Simple Type of Hand Camera.’ 
The Hand-Stand Type of Camera.” 
The Truth about Panchromatics ” 


“The lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures.” 


"How to Photograph 
Drawing.” 

“ More Hints on Picture Copving.” 

The Reflex Camera.“ 

The Point of View and the Rising 
Front.“ 

Focal- plane Photography.” 

'" Deaung with Foregrounds."' 

Identification and Storage of Nega- 
tives. 

Treatment of the Background." 

Combination Landscape Printing.“ 

Hand Work on Paper Positives.” 


A Print or 


Copies of back numbers of THE Au- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print), price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. Р. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

es the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM. 

TION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be ad 


to the Editor, 


and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query ” or Criticism“ on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Vignetting. 


Could you briefly tell me how to do brush 
vignetting ? I fail to get soft effect with card 
and cotton wool, and would like to try by 
development. I have been told it can be done 
by bleaching away the background, etc. 


H. T. (Southsea). 


Brush vignetting is usually done by 
thickening the developer, so as to prevent 
it running too freely, with some inert 
material of stiff consistence, such as 
glycerine or syrup—-say half glycerine, 
half normal developer. But brush 
vignetting is not usually regarded as 
nearly so easy as vignette printing. 
To get soit edges is quite simple. In 
the case of contact (printing frame), the 
frame and vignetter are moved, i.e. 
wobbled about, during the printing, in 
enlarging, the vignetting card is kept 
moving to and from the print. Of 
course you understand that vignetting 
practically necessitates a light plain 
background. Ferricyanide and hypo is 
apt to leave a stain. The chance of this 
is lessened by keeping the hypo well in 
excess, and mixing the reducer just 
before use. The cyanide process of re- 
moving a background means the use of 
a dangerous poison, which we do not 
recommend. 


Telephoto. 


I have recently purchased an Adon, and notice 
figures 1, 2, 4, 8, etc. Are these U. S. numbers? 

If so, largest stop is F/ 4. Will the size of this 
stop vary with extension of camera; if so, 
how? How would extension be measured ? 

If used with ordinary lens, would the measure- 

ment be froin screen to stop of Adon ? 
J. H. S. (Sale). 

In chief the Adon is designed to be 
used alone as a complete telephoto 
system, but can be used in conjunction 
with another lens. The stop numbers, 1, 
2, 4, 8, etċ, are neither U. S. nor F 
numbers. They merely show the relative 
areas, i.e. relative exposure times. Thus 


the one marked 8 would require four 


times the exposure of that marked 2. 
The largest stop is not F/4, but its F value 
depends on the extension (i.e. back or 
negative element to plate); e.g., at ex- 
tension 4 inches No. І stop is F/ro, 
extension 6, F/15; extension 8, F/19; 
extension 10, F/22.5; extension 12, 
F/26. Thus supposing you are working 
at то inches (negative lens to plate) 
extension, the stop marked No. I is now 


working at F/22.5, say F/22, and you 
would thus give the same exposure that 
the subject required with any other 
lens at F/22. If you use the Adon with 
another lens, matters become consider- 
ably complicated. The simplest way to 
get at exposure is by comparative sizes 
or magnifications of image; thus: Note 
on a strip of paper laid on the focussing 
screen two well-marked objects (e.g., 
trees and chimney) near the sides of the 
view with the tele arrangement; say this 
is 4 inches. Now view the same scene 
with the camera lens only, noting the 
distance apart of the same tree and 
chimney ; say 4 inch. The magnification 
is thus 8 linear or 64 area. So with 
the same stop in both cases, the en- 
larged-scale picture would require 64 
times the exposure of the small-scale 
picture. In distant subjects experience 
shows that the above theoretical estimate 
of exposure may desirably be cut down 
to about one-half. 


Green Prints. 
I should be glad if you could tell me how it is 
that a bright black and white print on toning 
green according to directions gives the enclosed 
result. R. J. (Leeds). 
You omit to tell us anything about 
the process used, and also what you 
want to have in your print different 
from the result sent to us. 


Restoring Faded Prints. 

Could you tell me how to restore faded prints ? 

T. S. (Ashby Scunthorpe). 

You omit to give us the all-important 
information as to process the prints 
were made by. Аз a matter of fact 
there is at present no known process by 
which silver prints, cither of the albumen 
or gelatine P.O.P. kinds, can be relied 
upon. Perhaps the best yet available 
is to bleach the print as far as it will go 
in a solution of mercury bichloride, wash 
it thoroughly well, and then darken it 
with an ordinary hydroquinone developer 
at about 65 deg. Fahr., and then again 
well wash the print. 


Enlarging. 
I want to enlarge one figure out of a group 
negative, and to have the rest of the picture 
white with softened edges. 
A. S. (Barrow-in-Furness). 


I, cut a piece of opaque (black) paper 
the size of the negative; 2, cut out 
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a part the same shape as the required 
figure, but larger by about a quarter 
of an inch all the way round the figure ; 
x, fix this mask by its edges to the film 
side of the negative; 4, take some 
opaque oil-colour paint, and with the 
hnger tip apply it to the glass side of 
the negative. so as to join,up and modulate 
the space between the mask opening and 
the edge or outline of,the figure. The 
obiect or aim is to let a little light pass 
through this part of the negative imme- 
diately surrounding the figure. The pig- 
ment can be controlled and graduated 
to any desired extent by patiently 
dabbing with the finger tip or a bit of 
wash-leither. Vermillion is perhaps as 
good as any other pigment, as it is so 
easy to see in small quantity. 
Shutter. 
The shutter on my camera is marked 1-25th, 
1-5oth, r-1ooth, and can be set for time expo- 
sures. What do I do when I want to give 
I-Bth sec. exposure ? S. S. (Purley). 
lf you want to give a shutter exposure 
of one.eighth, it seems to us that you 
will have to get another shutter, unless 
your shutter is of the kind to which one 
can adapt an air break. А moment's 
thought will show you that it is only 
guesswork our  offeriug апу advice 
about your shutter, the construction of 
which we know nothing. With some 
forms of shutter it is possible to give 
such exposures as a quarter or an eighth 
of a second by actuating the ‘‘ bulb” 
device quickly. Sorry we cannot give 
any definite suggestion. 
Enlarger. 

A regular reader would like a little help in 
E making enlarger, etc. Lens, F/6.8 Aplanat ; 
focus, 6 inches. Can you tell me exact distance 

where to fix lens? 
F. G. S. (West Norwood). 

The position of the lens depends on 
the size of negative compared with size 
of enlargement. This you say nothing 
whatever about. But you can answer 
your own question in the following way. 
Suppose you wish to enlarge 4 by 3 
negative to 12 by 9, i.e., a ratio of 3 times: 
add 1 to 3 getting 4; now multiply 4 by 
lens focus 6, getting 24. This is the lens- 
to-paper distance. Divide 24 by the 
ratio number 3, and get 8. This is the 
lens-to-negative distance. 
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Charlie Chaplin. 

My hairdresser the other morning was full of Charlie Chaplin. 
The redoubtable Charlie is a hero of his. Charlie makes more 
pounds in the year than the barber makes ha'pence, and that is 
enough to establish him as a hero at once. Very generally our 
heroes are people who receive more of this world’s goods than 
we do ourselves. And yet, as the barber said, nothing is simpler 
than to do as Charlie Chaplin does, and he proceeded to illus- 
trate those jaunty movements, to the grave peril of my integu- 


ment. Charlie Chaplin going through his usual gyrations is 
dreadful enough, but Charlie Chaplin with a razor is simply 
insupportable. 


The Wages of the Clown. 

It is, of course, a topsv-turvy world in which we pay our 
clowns many times more than we pay our wise men. That a 
man should only have to act the fool in front of the camera in 
order to receive an income twenty-five times larger than that 
of a Cabinet Minister—who necessarily is among our wisest 
men—argues such a strange condition of affairs that it must 
surely be а stock subject for jokes alike in regions celestial and 
infernal. The fact, moreover, that such an odd product of 
civilisation as Charlie Chaplin should be the most photographed 
figure of the day rather takes the starch out of us when we 
insist on the intellectual value of the camera. 


Worlds Apart. 


Happily, a writer in the Westminster Gazette comes to the 
rescue, and points out that photography and cinematography 
are two entirely different things. One might have imagined 
in one's haste that they were closely allied. On the contrary, 
they are worlds apart. They only come into one another's 
company by accident. Scientifically they may have points 
in common ; artistically they have none at all The single 
photograph aims at quiescence, whereas the motion picture 
alms at reproducing motion and nothing else. Therefore the 
single photograph has so much the greater chance of catching 
the soul in one of its stealthy peeps through the occasional 
transparencies of the flesh. 


Soulful Portraiture. 


This is all very reassuring. Photography is proved to be a 
soulful thing ; cinematography, by implication, soulless. The 
photograph portrays the man at rest; the cinematograph, the 
man in movement, but in the movement you eclipse the man. 
You screen him off by the play of nerve and muscle. It so 
often happens in these days, however, with regard to larger 
matters, that one is buoyed up in the morning and cast down 
at night, chirpy as a cricket one day, and dejected as a worm 
the next, that one is not surprised to find the same up and 
down movement taking place in connection with this question. 
And thus while the We: tminster Gazette gives us a good conceit 
of ourselves as “ still” photographers, a writer in the New 
Witness takes it all out of us and leaves us in a state of dreary 
vacuum. 


Done Again. 


For what is it that the New Witness says? It tells us that 
photographv by its failure—there is no beating about the 
bush here—has enabled us to see how little part features play 
in portraiture, and how much the face in repose falls short 


of what the writer calls prettily a casket of the soul. It is 
not sufficient to catch one expression of the sitter; one must 
have many expressions—a whole chorus of expressions. Indeed, 


the writer goes on to urge that in order to get а true portrait 
of a man you must get as far away from the likeness of him as 
possible. The more it is unlike him, the truer it will be as a 
portrait. The only inference is that cinematographic re pre- 

sentation, which shows the fits and starts of people, and gives 
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us hundreds of portraits to the minute, is the 

really soulful portraiture, and that our own 

"studies are futile attempts to catch on 

glass and paper that which necessarily eludes our sporadic an 1 
ineffective chase. 


Polishing. 

[ thought I had a fair idea of what it meant to polish any- 
thing until, the other evening, I beheld a battle royal on this 
subject between two eminent scientific photographers. The 
sight has reduced me to having no idea on the subject whatever. 
The two scientists battled in a wordy fury, while a number of 
other people, mostly pictorialists, kept the ring with some 
success, and their gravity with less. The contention of one 
of the antagonists was that polishing was not fine scratching. 
Fine scratching was burnishing. Polishing was a molecular 
flow of the metal surface. The contention of the other was 
that a polished surface was a surface obtained by the removal 
of the matter consequent upon the action of abrasive powders, 
whereas the polish or gloss obtained by the flow of the metal 
was not polishing but burnishing. 


A Surface Effect. 


So they went for it hammer and tongs. By the time the 
pictorialists came in and separated them, the face of the one 
was burnished, and the face of the other was polished, but you 
would not have known the difference. The first of them was 
understood to deny that polishing removed any appreciable 
portion of the surface; the second maintained that it did. 
And so on. On reference to a little compilation of technical 
terms, I found the following, which settled the matter quite 
adequately : ‘‘ Burnishing—-see Polishing,” and on turning to 
the P's, '" Polishing—see Burnishing." My own ideas on the 
subject are now again quite clear. But is it not curious that 
instead of friction producing polishing, polishing should in this 
case so manifestly produce friction ? 


Inward Workings. 


One of the most interesting evenings in the season of a 
photographic society is the annual lantern exhibition. There 
is always something about it that shows the inward workings 
of the members.’’— Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


When with a tremor and a blush 
Our sets of slides we show, 

Of summer sun, and autumn slush, 
And winter's depth of snow, 


We know we give ourselves away, 
And place in doubt our skill, 

To critics we are lawful prey, 
Should they be out to kill. ; 


Our choice of tone they'll rudely slate, 
And slang our points of view, 

Our technique they will devastate, 
Our composition—phew ! 


But never it occurred to us 
That lantern slides betrayed 

Our “ inward workings ''—hideous !— 
And set them on parade ; 


The palpitation of the heart, 
The sickness of the head, 
Our every spasm, every start, 

Our every dream and dread. 


Those impish squares of glass that strut 
The flaring lantern through, 

Not only are transparent, but 
Make us transparent too. 
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MIMMIE. BY GEO, F. PRIOR. 
The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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А number of X-ray operators are said to be suffering 
from burns after a brief experience in war hospitals, 
and there are hints that some of the 
protective appliances supplied are not 
as efficient as they ought to be. This 
may very well be the case; but the probability is that 
the greater number of catastrophes are due to the ignor- 
ance of the insufficiently trained lay operator, and to the 
fact that in the rush and hurry of cases he neglects 
obvious precautions, thereby inviting dangers from 
which the most complete mechanical protection will not 
save him. One useful point to remember is that damage 
is more likely to supervene if, in addition to working 
with X-rays, the operator has to do with chemicals. 
Cases are known in which the X-ray reaction seemed 
to be produced, or at least exacerbated, as a result of 
the action of developing agents on a skin which had 
been, or was about to be, exposed to X-rays. Ideally, 
therefore, the man who exposes the X-ray picture 
should not do his own developing. Alkaline agents are 
particularly liable to give the undesired impulse to latent 
X-ray effects. 


X-RAY DANQERS. 


Trade measures are touched on in a paragraph that 
appears in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
and reference is made to the recent 
resolution of the cloth makers to 
practise war economy by departure 
from the ancient custom of making 
yard-wide cloth 37 inches wide, and our contemporary 
suggests that the change may cost as much in disorgani- 
sation as it is worth. This extra width appears to have 
been statutory in Norman times, when Winchester was 
the capital city of England, and when all standards of 
weight and measure were kept in the city which was 
the home of the good Saint Swithin. When and how 
Winchester double-measure for liquids came to be estab- 
lished is, we believe, a matter of uncertainty; but 
Winchester measure as meaning double measure was 
well understood in the time of Henry VIII., as we 
find Skelton, the poet laureate of this monarch, writing 
of an ale-wife of Windsor who gave double measure or 
Winchester gauge: this lady being depicted in an old 
print as holding a mug in each hand. Every photo- 
grapher knows how the Winchester quart survives in 
the shape of the usual storage bottle for chemical 


THE WINCHESTER 
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liquids, but the Winchester pint bottle and the Win- 
chester half-pint are almost lost to memory. Trade 
over-weights and under-weights afford grounds for 
curious speculation. Thus we have a reputed quart of 
about 26 fluid ounces, which contrasts strangely with 
the liberal Winchester quart of 80 fluid ounces. Again, 
there is double-weight margarine and ordinary weight, 
but sometimes when this latter reaches the purchaser 
there is a bare 15 ounces to the pound, whether this 
is due to war economy or to the evaporation of water 
being a moot question. A reader whose pound packet 
of hypo contained rather less than 15 ounces thinks 
it may be a case of evaporation, but notwithstanding 
this he now gets all materials from a dealer whose 
“© hypo has less tendency towards evaporation. 


ооо 

А hundred апа fifty children сате to the Camera Club 
at the last meeting of the session, all of them unaccom- 
panied—indeed, in most cases, 
CHILD-LIFE THROUGH not only unaccompanied, but ex- 
THE CAMERA. pressly disavowed — by their 
parents. They came, a whole 
string of them, laughing, and yelping, and shy, and 
oblivious, and yawning, and pensive, and altogether 
engaging, although, perhaps happily for the ladies and 
gentlemen present, their appearance was limited to the 
lantern screen. The hundred and fifty were all brought 
in a lantern-slide box by Mr. Marcus Adams, of Read- 
ing, and they were all, so it was understood, from 
discarded negatives, these particular studies having 
remained unpreferred by the parents of the children who 
came to Mr. Adams's studio. If the throw-outs were 
so excellent," said Mr. F. J. Mortimer, who was in the 
chair, what of the quality of the others?" But Mr. 
Adams left it to be inferred that the throw-outs were the 
more engaging class of the two, owing to the liking of 
parents for the conventional, straight up and down, ten- 
fingered, ten-toed picture, without vivacity or move- 
ment, save for a bit of a grin. Mr. Adams showed both 
the smiles and the tears, the latter being generally in- 
duced to flow by the simple expedient of getting the 
mother to start undressing the child: but while the 
smiling children were most convincing, the crying 
children were the reverse, although in no case was the 
cry simulated, still less the afterthought of the re- 

toucher, of whose pencil Mr. Adams fights very shy. 


ооо 

Mountain photography generally means that the 
photographer himself is a mountain climber, but the 
amount of photography which 
it is possible to accomplish 
without making any very 
hazardous ascents, while yet 
bringing the spirit of the mountains into the pictures, 
was well illustrated in Mr. G. Suter's recent lecture 
before the Roval Photographic Society. Mr. Suter, who 
is himself a Swiss, has explored the Pennines and the 
Bernese Oberland with a whole-plate outfit. and, con- 
tenting himself with the lower levels, he has managed 
to record in a wonderfully consistent way the grandeur 
of the snow-capped summits and the intervening 
glaciers. In the Bernese Alps he found himself fre- 
quently in need of a wide-angle lens, owing to the 
different build of the mountains from those of the 
Pennines. It mav be hoped that, if not this summer, 
then the summer after this, it will be possible to renew 
acquaintance with the mountains, for whatever else may 
change in Europe, they at least will remain the same. 


A WHOLE-PLATE OUTFIT 
IN THE ALPS. 
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ROM time to time 
articles and instruc- 
tions have been 

published recommending 
the use of pyro for the 
development of bromide 
paper, both for the pro- 
duction of black tones 
and tones of various 
degrees of warmth. 

The earliest, and I be- 
lieve the most success- 
ful of these formulas 
was the one worked out 
by the Editor of this 
paper many years ago and used regularly by him 
for the production of fine sepia tones on bromide paper 
for his exhibition prints. 

The secret of success in the.use of pyro for the de- 
velopment of bromide paper is the addition to the 
developer of a much larger quantity than usual of the 
preservative and stain-preventing constituent, such as 
sulphite of soda. So far, however, very little has been 
said of the employment of pyro in the place of the 
usual metol-hydroquinone developers for gaslight 
papers. In the following article are given the results 
of some work in this direction. 

Stains. 

First of all, pyro is, as we all well know, apt to prove 
a ready finger stainer if we are not careful. Equally 
—if not to a greater degree even—does it stain paper ; 
and this fact is not to be lost sight of for a moment in 
working paper with pyro. Observe, however, that 
although it will stain readily, with quite a little care 
and attention to certain simple precautions it need not 
stain either fingers or paper. 

The next point is that while it is possible to make up 
stock solutions of pyro which will keep and work well 
with plates, yet I do not recommend stock pyro 
solutions for paper work. If the formula is written in 
waterproof ink and stuck on the bottle, it is only a 
matter of five minutes at most to make up just as 
much developer as is to be used during, say, the next 
twenty-four hours. This may mean a little extra 
trouble, but it is well worth it. 

After numerous experiments I am of the (present) 
opinion that the following formula cannot be improved 
on for efficiency, simplicity, and economy. Here is a 
copy of the two labels on the bottles : 


3 
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Developers. 
(A) 
Per 1 oz. Dev Per 4 oz. Per 10 oz. 
Water .......... to $ oz. 2 02. 5 O02. 
Soda sulphite ....... 20 gr. 80 gr. 3 drm. 
Potass. metabisulphite 2 gr. 8 gr. 20 gr. 
PYIO: devoka 2 gr. 8 gr. 20 gr. 
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PYRO AS A DEVELOPER FOR 
GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


Special to “The A. P. & P. N.“ 2 


Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M. A., F. R. P. S. 
(В) 
Per т oz. Dev Per 4 02 Per 10 oz. 
Water............ to OZ 2 02 5 OZ. 
Soda carbonate 20 gr. 80 gr. 3 drm. 
(Use equal parts of A and B.) 


A couple of ordinary six-ounce medicine bottles, with 
good, sound, clean, and new corks, are recommended. 
By the way, it should be understood that in making up 
solution A the various solids should be dissolved in the 
order as given, the pyro not being added until all the 
other solids are dissolved ; in fact, the later the addition 
of the pyro the better. Best of all is the method of 
keeping one's pyro dry, and adding a two-grain spoonful 
just as the developer is required. One can easily cut 
down a penny bone mustard spoon until it has a circular 
end about the size of a sixpenny piece. With two or 
three trials, and the balance at hand, one can learn to 
measure with the eye the look of a two-grain spoonful 
quite near enough for all practical purposes. 

Temperature. 

Although pyro is not so sensitive or responsive to 
variations of temperature as some of the other developing 
agents—and therefore in plate work we need not worry 
greatly about temperature if we keep anvwhere within 
such limits as from 55 to 75 deg. F—yet for paper work, 
where we do not wish to keep the paper in the developer 
longer than is necessary, it is advisable to keep within 
the limits of 60 and 70, and the nearer 65 deg. the better. 
Working at a temperature between 60 and 65 deg. 
with the above formulated developer, a correctly exposed 
gaslight print begins to show the image in between 
ten and fifteen seconds after pouring on the de- 
veloper. Such a print will be fully developed in 
something between one and two minutes, according as 
one wants a normal or a vigorous contrast result. These 
development times are given as a rough first guide to 
those who have not much previous experience. 

Stains. 

Reverting to the all-important topic of staining the 
paper, there is one quite simple little precaution which 
will be found convenient and effective, viz., the rinsing 


out of the graduate and the developing dish after each 


use. This may be done with plain water, but is better 
done with water in which is dissolved a little sulphite 
or metabisulfhite. A teaspoonful or so of sulphite 
in a pint of water will do quite well. This may be kept 
on the sink in a jug or wine bottle. Let the reader put, 
say, a teaspoonful or so of mixed developer in the dish 
—i.e., a thin layer just enough to well wet the bottom 
of the dish—and let it stand exposed to the air for say 
five minutes. If this be looked at in daylight the chances 
are it will be found considerably discoloured and capable 
of staining any paper in contact with it. It thus be- 
comes evident why one must be careful about getting 
rid of any left-over dregs of developer by rinsing out 
the used vessels. 


e. 
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Bromide is not necessary with the above formula 
and any of the brands of paper which were tested with 
it. Furthermore, apart from the needless expense, 
bromide in the developer often tends to impart a 
greenish tinge to the image. For some sea subjects this 
greenish tinge may at times be acceptable. Bromide in 
the developer tends to retard or slow its action, which 
in turn means keeping the paper longer in the developer 
than otherwise would be necessary. At the same time 
it was found in the case of paper that had been kept 
for some time, that the addition of a little bromide 
kept the image clear and bright. 

What we are chiefly concerned with at the moment 
is obtaining a print of neutral black or of an acceptable 
colour tinge. It obviously would serve no useful 
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purpose in this connection to give a printers'-ink version 
of our experimental prints as regards their colour. 
Therefore I submit to the Editor a few examples. These 
range in tone from a full black to a rich chocolate 
brown. In each case the whites are quite clear and the 
paper unstained, and in comparison with a print 
developed with a normal М.О. developer, there is no 
appreciable difference in the rendering of gradation- 
of tone. 

(The prints submitted by Mr. Lambert for our inspec- 
tion are of а very pleasing warm-black and sepia 
colour, quite unlike any tone we have hitherto seen 
obtained by toning bromide or gaslight prints. They 
approximate more the colour of a sepia platinotype.— 
Ер.) | 


— o 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


By C. R. DENTON. 


N the coast of British West Africa a photographer must 

be of a fairly ardent and enthusiastic temperament if he 
wishes to do much with his hobby. Out in such a colony, owing 
to lack of much of the social life and entertainment habitual 
to the home country, a hobby of some kind is practically a 
necessity. In this capacity photography fits in well to these 
conditions of environment. But it is pretty safe to venture 
the opinion that if the beginners in this country had to cope 
with much of the trouble and difficulties which obtain out there, 


in a West Alrican Village. 


many would be inclined to consider the game mot worth the 
candle, and give it up in disgust. 

The extreme tropical heat and moist fever-laden climate are 
two of the chief obstacles which have to be overcome. Unless 
one employs a native porter for the sole purpose of carrying one’s 
kit, a heavy bulky camera is a thing to be avoided at all costs. 
Nowhere than on the coast has the small compact pocket instru- 
ment so great a claim on the amateur's affections. A leather 
covering is not much use, and when bellows are used they require 
careful looking after, or the climate and the attacks of ravenous 
insects will soon reduce them to a state of working incapacity. 

There are а fair number of workers along the coast, but, as 
far as the writer knows, societies are non-existent. Material 
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can be bought there of native chemists. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it cannot be relied upon to be in good condition. It is 
found better to get all supplies when needed direct from England ; 
plates and films having to be sent packed in special sealed tin 
boxes. 

Films when opened are generally found to keep in good 
condition for about thirty-six hours, so it will be understood 
that one must not hesitate to make one's exposures quickly, 
and get them developed as soon as possible. Plates are slightly 
better in this respect, and will keep about three to four days. 

Frilling is one of the chief troubles during development, 
and unless a generous supply of ice can be obtained soon becomes 
a pretty bad complaint. Development is best when done in a 
tank, tabloid developer being most suitable, and hypo must be 
kept well stored in glass-stoppered bottles. 

Along the coast-line the natives are fairly well used to the 
camera, and do not much object to being photographed. But 
in the more remote and inaccessible districts, where the natives 
are ignorant and do not come much into contact with civilised 
people, they have an unholy terror of the camera, and will have 
nothing to do with it at any price. Among the coast natives the 
Kroo ' boys” stand predominant, their fine physique and 
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Native Carriers. 


carriage, combined with their occupations of fishing апа boating, 
making splendid subjects for the camera. 

Owing to the intense glare of the tropic sun, and the dense 
masses of dark grecn foliage, the exposure question is rather a 
problem, and unless one is very careful, hard contrasty negatives 
are too easily obtained. The lagoons and rivers provide material 
which can often be used to advantage for good pictorial effects. 
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The Shoebill, 


UST now, when the restrictions against 
the use of the camera are so many, 
it is a pleasure to find a place free from 

the suspicious eye of the regular '' Bobby ”’ 
or from the efforts of the over-zealous 
special constable, especially a place offering 
an unlimited number of easy and interest- 
ing subjects. 

Sixpence on a Monday or a Saturday, or 
a shilling on any other day in the week 
except Sunday, admits you to the London Zoological 
Gardens, and permits the free and unrestricted use of a 
hand camera up to quarter-plate size, with the use of a 
dark-room for changing plates. 

The animals are always pleased to see visitors, especially 
if the visitor’s bulging pockets indicate a good store of 
biscuits, nuts, and other delicacies suitable for animal 
consumption. The bears are particularly fond of jam. 
And the delicacies, too, are essential to the photographer 
as a means of enticing the animals into a suitable position 
for photographing. Whatever quantity you take you 
will never take quite enough. The hippopotamus has a 
great capacity, and a disinclination to do other than 
open his mouth for you to aim your delicacies straight in, 
and unless times are bad he will not forage for food that 
you may throw with the idea of getting him into a suitable 
position. The shoebill looks upon dainty morsels with 
disdain, and is proof against blandishments of any descrip- 
tion. But as he is a bird of stately and frigid manner, 
and of very slow and deliberate movement, there is very 
little difficulty in getting a good photograph. But it is 
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AN OUTDOOR SUBJECT 
FOR THE CAMERA AT 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


By A. E. AVENT. 
Special to The A. P. & P. N^ 


better to come back than wait if! he 
happens to be in an unsuitable position, 
because he is a long time moving. 

Almost any camera is suitable for 
securing good results, and a  five- 
shilling one may be successfully used 
if its limitations are appreciated. The 
writer's preference is for a camera of quarter-plate size, 
with a lens working at about F/6« A lens of larger 
aperture might be useful on some of the darker subjects, 
but an F/4.5 lens could only be used on a reflex camera, 
and even then its use is strictly limited, as, owing to the 
nearness of the subjects, there is too little depth of focus 
in most cases to make success at all certain. What is 
more useful is a shutter giving slow speeds, such as 1-5th 
and 1-1oth of a second. 
kt The reflex camera is, of course, ideal, though most of 
the writer's best results have been obtained with a quarter- 
plate scale-focussing camera of the folding pocket type, 
with a lens working at F/6. А fair accuracy in judging 
distances is necessary, but as there is ample time very 
little real difficulty will be found. In many cases it is 
possible to use the focussing screen with the camera in 
the hand, resting it on a rail or up against the wires of 
a cage. It will surprise many who try it for the first 
time to find that the lens can be placed up to the small 
wire mesh of a cage and a photograph taken without 
showing a sign of the mesh, even when the mesh is smaller 


than the diameter of the lens. Care should be taken to 
see that the centre of the lens comes opposite an opening 
in the mesh, and in this the finder is no guide, as it may 
show an uninterrupted view while the camera lens might 
be covered, or vice versa. It should be noted that the 
mesh, while not showing in the photograph, cuts down a 
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portion of the light, and allowance for this should be made 
in the exposure. 

A fairly fast plate should be used, and one of the non- 
filter or anti-screen orthochromatic types will be found 
of great advantage in colour rendering. The subjects 
are not as a rule contrasty, and allow a good latitude in 
exposure. It is hardly possible to over-expose with the 
slowest possible exposure given in the hand. Develop- 
ment should not be carried too far, as this tends to spoil 
texture and give a hardness which should be quite absent 
from a photograph of fur and feather. If you get hair 


The Ring tailed Lemur Poses, 


looking “ like wire " you have failed, no matter how good 
the pose or lighting may be. 

The early part of the Spring is perhaps the best time 
for a photographic visit to the Zoo, as the lighting is then 
softer, and actually more abundant than in the summer 
months, when the foliage is heavy and the lighting hard. 
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HE opening gathering of the season of the above-named 

society was held on Saturday, April 1. Members and 
friends met at Richmond Station and walked along the riverside, 
some to Kew and some on to Hammersmith. The day was 
delightfully fine, and several plates were.exposed on the bits 
of river scenery which are there to be found. 

The party collected together again at Hampshire House, the 
headquarters of the well-known photographic society bearing 
that name, and after a brief inspection of Kelmscott House, 
the residence of the late William Morris, artist and craftsman, 
a very fair number sat down to tea and conversation. After 
this welcome refresher a paper was read on “ Pictorial Work 
in London ” by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn. Many examples 
of good work done in London were displayed on the walls of 
the room. Mr. Coburn reviewed and criticised the work that 
had already been done in the sphere of recording the beauty 
of the streets, buildings, life, and atmosphere of the metropolis. 
Personal reminiscences and suggestions towards what might 
be done in the future made up a very interesting paper. 

A pleasing discussion ensued, in which Messrs. A. H. Blake, 
T. H. B. Scott, M. O. Dell, C. Upton Cooke, F. Humpherson, 
and Н. Н. Wrench took part. Mr. Blake reminded his hearers 
of the necessity of obtaining as early as possible pictures and 
records of Cloth Fair, Smithfield, shortly to be demolished. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Coburn, Hampshire House Photographic 
Society, and the chairman, Mr. A. H. Blake, were unanimously 
passed. 

In spite of the difficulties attendant on photographing in 
London, the membership of this society continues to increase. 
All interested in the artistic and pictorial elements of what goes 
to make up “ London ” are invited to become members. The 
subscription is nominal. Hon. secretary, A. E. Farrant, 74, 
Clavering Road, Wanstead Park. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


Do Nor OVERLOOK THE OUTSIDE OF DisHES.—Even when the 
inside of a developing dish gets swilled out and cleaned, more 
often than not the outside is entirely ignored. But just turn 
the dish upside down and look at the under side, where it has 
stood again and again in a pool of “ goodness-knows-whai,”’ 
and each time you have taken up this dish your fingers' ends 
have touched some of this mixture. Can you wonder any longer 
that mysterious stains and finger-marks have put in their 
provoking appearance? Just take a bit of scrubby, cheap, 
hard loofah, or a hard “© nail-brush”’ and a little of Sapolio, 
Monkey soap, or any of won’t-wash-clothes cleansers, and the 
thing is done.—C. С. М. 


* * * * * 


A DARK-ROOM T1p.—A good plan is to paint (with white bath 
enamel) the foot of measure glasses, so that they can be the more 
easily seen in the dim light of the dark-room. This requires 
reviving once or perhaps twice a year.—B. W. P. 


* * * * * 


CLEANING MEASURE GLASSES.— These are all the better for 
a frequent rinse with acid-bichromatic cleanser. Take a four- 
ounce stoppered bottle. Put about } oz. or so of potassium 
bichromate into it and nearly fill the bottle with warm water 
When the salt is dissolved and solution quite cold add about 
2 drm. of sulphuric acid. Exact quantities are not necessary, 
but the foregoing will be found convenient for all ordinary work. 
The solution can be used over and over again for months. To 
clean a graduate, it is merely filled with this orange liquid and 
allowed to stand for a few minutes, then poured into the next, 
and so on, finally reaching the stock bottle. It goes without 
saying that the graduates require a good rinsing with water 
after this acid bath. This mixture is also very useful for cleaning 
the insides of bottles that have got stains that a bottle brush 


will not remove.—J. K. t 
* * * * * 


ANTIDOTES FOR Potsons.—It is to be hoped that readers of 
this paper are careful not to swallow their chemicals in mistake 
for smokers’ cachous or chocolates. But accidents will happen, 
even in the best regulated dark-rooms—possibly more easily in 
a dark room than ina light опе. It may be of interest to readers 
to know how to act in such cases. Whenever a dangerous poison 
has been taken a doctor should be sent for, but while waiting 
his arrival the following precautions may be observed. For acids 
take soap suds, lime water, or, what is much pleasanter, magnesia 
stirred up with milk. Drink a little at a time every two minutes. 
Never, on your own initiative, take an emetic after poisoning 
by strong acids, or serious injury may be done. For alkalis, 
as caustic soda, caustic potash, etc., the autidote is lemon juice 
or vinegar diluted with water, in copious draughts. Here, also, 
avoid emetics till a medical man has sanctioned their use. 
Nitrate of silver is converted into an insoluble compound, 
and therefore rendered much less dangerous, by drinking freely 
water which has a considerable quantity of common salt dissolved 
in it. This should be followed by an emetic, but most people 
will find the salt quite sufficient to induce vomiting.  Corrosive 
sublimate or mercury bichloride, and other salts of this metal, 
as well as those of lead, are extremely poisonous, sugar of lead, 
an acetate, particularly so. In case of poisoning with any of 
these substances take white of egg beaten up with milk. The 
albumen combines with the metallic salts and produces insoluble 
compounds. Mercury in the metallic state, if it is pure, need 
not give rise to any serious anxiety should a little be accidentally 
swallowed. 1% should, however, be removed from the system 
as speedily as possible, either by means of a purgative or an 
emetic, or both, the draughts being taken, of course, at an interval 
of an hour or more.—H. J. К. 
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URING the last few years we have 


been hearing a good deal about 
Nature Study with the Camera Doubt- 
less this is not only an attractive but also 
a useful hine of work. But at the same 
time one must not lose sight of the im- 
portant fact that while the nature study 
method is good, it is not the only desirable 
way of studying so-called natura! history 
objects. The root idea of the nature study 
movement is, or at any rate was, the 
examination of things just as they occur 
in nature—a kind of mild protest or 
antithesis to the ruthless scientist, who 
takes his subject home, dissects it, and 
examines it by microscope and test tube. 
The fact is the two methods are in no 
way antagonistic, but really mutually 
complementary—each requires the help 
of the other. These thoughts are induced 
by the examination of the three prints on 
this page. 
At first glance, example A looks rather 
a tangle, and one wonders if it has got 
turned upside down by mistake. But 
presently, towards the bottom of the 
picture, we find a clutch (we think that 
is the usual term) of pheasant's eggs amid 
a mass of natural leafage. This is а 
picture which appeals to the zoologist as 
a bird's-nest subject, to the botanist as a 


By H. P. Leat. 


A.—A PHEASANT's NEST. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


foliage or plant cecology subject, but to 
the nature student it is an example 
of interest illustrating the mutual rela- 
tionship of plant and animal. The eggs 
and nest blend well with the vegetation 
surrounding them, and are therefore less 
likely to be discovered by the bird's 
natural enemies. The fact that we did 
not at first glance see the nest and eggs 
confirms this view 

The next illustration, B, affords a more 
precise example of plant photography. 
Although this study does not show us the 
plant growing in the ground, au naturel, 
yet as a group subject it invites our atten- 
tion to a variety of points of interest 
arising from comparison which we need 
not here pause to particularise. 

Passing to example C, we go a stage 
further, and see a study which takes us 
quite away from natural environment. 

We can easily imagine three different 
camera workers following these three 
lines, each contributing good work to the 
general stock of knowledge. We are 
often asked, what is the correct way to 
pose a figure, arrange flowers, group 
children, etc. ? The answer is that there 
is no one and only correct way of viewiug 
or arranging one's subject. In matters of 
this kind each worker is to a large extent 
justified in being a law unto himself. A 
formal or symmetrical arrangement of 
such a subject as a flower group may be 
distasteful to some people, but that is no 
reason whatever why others should not 
employ formal or symmetrical arrange- 
ments. As Hunt says, in art each one 
may please himself. 

Reverting to our three examples once 
more as representing three somewhat diffe- 
rent ways of dealing with plant subjects ; 
each has its use and special interest. 
Each worker is justified in doing that 
which honestly pleases him. Апа (again 
there are yet left 
several quite other 
ways in which plant 
work may be done, 
e. g., decorative 
design, botanical 
detail study, etc. 

Regarding these 
prints from, a 
technical point of 
view, it may be at 
once said that all 
three are very 
creditable examples, 
especially for begin- 
ners. Print A leaves 
little or nothing to 
be desired in that 
respect, and is better 
work than one might 
suppose from the 
reproduction, which 
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e | Prints from either the Beginners’ Com 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt wit 


B.—CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


tition or the Advanced Workers’ 
here. 


practically always means a little sacrifice. 
Example B is a trifle on the over- 
contrasty side. This means a little 


loss at both ends of the scale of light 
The loss at the light end 
valuable 


and shade. 


of those delicate gradations 


C.—FLower STUDY. By J. Butterworth. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


points to a negative which has been 
developed a little too far. The third 
example, C, shows good gradation at the 
darker end of the range, but is a little 
inclined to flatness at the lightend. This, 
we notice, is a gaslight-paper print, so that 
one may make a likely guess that a bromide 
paper would yield a somewhat better 
result as regards softness of general effect. 


By Miss M, Gloyne. 
From the Beginners’ Compelition. 
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RS VIEWS 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents 


MR COBURN AND NATURE. 


Sir,—I am pleased to see on p. 261 that so renowned an artist 
and photographer as Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn has entered 
the lists against Mr. Antony Guest and his statements of natural 
phenomena. Four years ago I did the same with respect to 
an erroneous statement by Mr. Guest that the reflection of a 
dark object was“ never darker than tbe object reflected. In 
the course of that discussion he stated that while his comments 
were intended to have a basis in objective observation they 
were ‘always ’ mainly subjective." This is a sufficient 
explanation of any criticism he may make, and must always 
be borne in mind when he writes of what nature does and does 
not do, and which may appear to the reader—as in this case 
it does to Mr. Coburn—to be opposed to facts. In Mr. Guest’s 
review of Mr. Coburn's pictures, р. 204, he says.. . it is 
not the way of Providence, which prefers to harmonise the 
subject with its surroundings." This is that mischievous thing; 
subjectiveness, in excelsis! If Mr. Guest will substitute his 
own name for that of Providence his statement will be correct. 

I wholly agree with Mr. Coburn in his interpretation of Mr. 
Guest's apparent idea of nature—something nice—a banal 
transcription of her in one of her sentimental moods. My 
own idea is that Mr. Guest would, as it were, take Nature, wash 
her, violet-powder her, dress her, smooth her down, and send 
her forth with the injunction, ‘‘ Good bye, darling, remember 
what I've said about you ; be good, and say, ' Yes, please,' and 
‘No, thank you.’ — Yours, etc, W. R. BLAND. 

Duffield, Derby. 


THOSE REGULATIONS. 


Sig,—The following incident may be of interest to your 
readers and, by putting them on their guard, be the means of 
preventing them from falling into scrapes such as I find myself 
in at the present moment. 

On Saturday last I went for a stroll on the banks of the Thames 
nor far from my house and took a hand camera with me. After 
having exposed one or two plates I found myself suddenly 
surrounded by a crowd of foreigners, none of whom could speak 
or understand English, and of whom I could make neither head 
nor tail, although by their use of the word “ factory ” I even- 
tually guessed the nature of the trouble. Under the circum- 
stances I thought it best to leave them my card, which I did, 
with the result that I received a call late on Saturday night 
from two police officers, who informed me that I had been seen 
taking photographs in the neighbourhood of a munition factory, 
and that they had instructions to either take me to the police 
station with them, or, as an alternative, my camera and plates. 
[ therefore gave them the latter at once, and all the information 
they needed, but it yet remains to be seen how the unfortunate 
occurrence will end. 

The district in question is quite close to my home, and I have 
taken photographs there many times before. How could I 
be expected to know that since my last visit one of these build- 
ings, which springs up almost in a night, had been erected there, 
and even if I had noticed the building, how could I te!l, under the 
circumstances, what it was? In all probability I should have 
taken it for an ordinary commercial warehouse. I had not the 
remotest idea there were any military or munition works within 
miles. This spot is much frequented by photographers in the 
summer, and І am afraid that many hundreds will fall victims. 
Does it not seem a pity that in the interests of the British public 
some Official warning that photography is not permitted in 
public places of this description could not be given? It would 
not need the brain of a prime minister to devise a notice board 
bearing the words ‘‘ Cameras forbidden,’’ or something of the 
kind, or to place a policeman on point duty to warn anyone 
seen with a camera: or, as a drastic alternative, to close public 
footpaths of this description altogether. 

The ironical part of the whole situation is that in the particular 
portion of ground where photography is not allowed it would 
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be a practical impossibility, owing to trees and other conditions, 
to get a photograph of the building in question, whilst from 
at least a dozen points a short distance outside the prohibited 
radius excellent photographs of the place could be taken without 
F. TOMLINSON 


difficulty.— Yours, etc., 


The Camera Club (17 John Street, Adelphi)—The next 
house exhibition wil! consist of photographs and sketches bv 
Mr. Walter Thomas. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).—On 
Tuesday, April 11, Mr. B. H. Morphy, A.M.I.E., will give a 
lecture on X-ray work, including a demonstration with modern 
apparatus. 


Mr. 8. G. Kimber, known for many years in the photographic 
world as a successful architectura] worker, and secretary of the 
Southampton Camera Club, is to be congratu'ated on having 
been appointed an alderman of Southampton. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors ot 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an 
extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable Mav r to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April ro. 


Messrs. Lilywhite, Ltd., of Halifax, inform us that their 
branch works at Park Street Village, near St. Albans, have 
been closed down, and the business and principal workers 
transferred to their new premises at Dunkirk Mills, Halifax. 
This concentration of work has been found necessary owing 
to so many employees having left for military service. 


We hear from our Overseas confrere, Walter Burke, F. R. P. S., 
editor of the Australasian Photo-Review, that he has just 
published another ''All-Australian " number of his journal. 
Unfortunately this has not come to hand at the time of going 
to press, but in the meantime we congratulate him upon his 
enterprise and initiative in helping to keep alive photographic 
activities in Australia. Mr. Burke is the author of the article 
on“ Photography in Australia, іп “ Photograms of the Year.” 


The Paget Prize Plate Company, Ltd., advise us that they 
are giving up their showrooms at 244, High Holborn, owing to 
the fact that they have found it impossible to obtain the ser- 
vices of suitable assistants. These showrooms were used 
principally for demonstrating and explaining the Paget process 
of colour photography, and the firm have arranged with Mr. 
Chas. Baker, optician, who occupies the ground floor at 244, 
High Holborn, to undertake this work in future and to answer 
any inquiries. 


Postal Photographie Club.— There are vacancies for a few 
members in this club, as, owing to the war, the numbers have 
been reduced. The club is almost the oldest in existence; 
it has on its list several well-known exhibitors at the R. P. S. 
Exhibition and the Salon. The hon. secretary and another 
member are F.R.P.S. Intending applicants must be fairly 
good workers, and pictures should be submitted to the secretary, 
who will be pleased to send the rules on application. The entrance 
fee is 2s., and there is an annual subscription of 3s. The hon. 
secretary is Mr. К. A. К. Bennett, М.А. (Oxon), Micklewood, . 
Cowley Road, Oxford. 


THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER. 


| 

| READERS of "The A. P." are again reminded 
of the considerable assistance they can render 

| by placing a definite order for regular copies at 

| their newsagent’s or bookstall. The supply of paper 


— — 


is restricted, and newsagents in future may only be 
supplied with the actual copies they order. 
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THE RAIDER. 


BY 
С. H. STABLEFORD, 


The original, a toned bromide print 
(91 x 73), was awarded a Prize іп 
the Weekly Competition. 
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A WAYSIDE SCENE IN CEYLON. 


BY 
MISS W. B. BARBER. 


The original, a gaslight print 
(5 x 53), was awarded a 
Beginners' Prize in the Weekly 
Competition. 
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ON THE DOORSTEP. BY MISS BLANCHE MERCER. 
The original, a bromide print (6: x 111), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
This picture also received an award at the recent exhibition of the Photographic Society of Ireland. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Annual Meeting. 


On eee d next, April r5, all roads in York- 
shire should lead to Rodley, the occasion being 
the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union, which is to take place in the United Metho- 
dist School, a building quite close to the Rodley 
tram terminus. At 3 p.m. the usual exhibition 
peal hl colour slides, and other interesting exhibits 
be staged. At 4.30 the Federation tea will be 
held on the premises, and I am sure the delegates 
will be glad to hear that it can be so arranged. At 
one or two former annual meetings of the Federa- 
tion it has been a serious drawback that the best 
function of the Federation has had to be honoured 
in isolated groups. Now I know these Rodley 
people, and were I a gamester I could wager on 
the success of this feature in this small western 
frontier village of Leeds. At these functions the 
social element is the goal to be aimed for, and I 
am certain of the result if you, the delegates, do 
your part. It is only a small one—decide to be 
there, and эй a postcard to Mr. Clough, то, Far- 
cliffe Road, Bradford, or even at the eleventh 
hour to Mr. Crossley, Rodley, Leeds. At 6 p.m. 
the annual meeting and presidential address will 
take place in the same rooms. This function is 
one of the events when delegates may bring their 
lady friends, and we hope to see a good muster. 


Knter-Club Alliance. 


Among the many difficulties of the period, real 
and imaginary, one cannot lose sight of the splendid 
spirit that pervades all societies in this wonderful 
country of ours. Mr. Arthur Clayton, the secretar 
of the -Inter-Club Photographic Alliance, which 1 
have pointed out is an excellent federation of some 
sixteen societies working right in the heart of Lanca- 
shire, writes me an interesting letter with some 
po of their plan of campaign for 1916. Mr. 

n says, '' I am sure that the secretaries have 
a lot to contend with in the management of their 
1 club affairs, in meeting expenses, etc., 
so large a call having been made on the members 
of all Кор societies. Anyhow, we (the 
Inter-Club Alliance) have always been to the front, 
and I am hoping the Alliance secretaries and also 
the members will give me all assistance to show 
that we can have another successful exhibition in 
October at the Todmorden Town Hall." 


All Start from the Same Mark. 


To the Alliance secretaries and incidentally 
the members of their societies he further makes 
a special appeal to give the Alliance every possible 
support by subscribing the usual full number of 
prints and slides for the respective competitions, 
and, failing this, to submit as many as possible. 
Mr. Clayton is fully aware of the difficulties through 
which photographic societies аге now passing 
owing to the loss of members and the great advance 
in the prices of photographic materials, but he 
points out this does not, even under these adverse 
conditions, reduce your chance of winning the 
awards, because all clubs have suffered, and all 
start from the same mark. Mr. Clayton feels 
convinced that our many members who are at this 
time helping to keep the flag of the great alliance 
flying will only be too pleased to hear that their 
respective clubs at home are trying to keep the flag 
of our inter-club alliance flying also. 


The Competitions and Awards. 

The regulations are similar to previous competi- 
t ions. The Toulmin shield " is for the print 
competition, primarily pictorial, with marks to 
encourage good mounting. Each society may 
send in nine prints, each print by a different worker, 
and entirely his own production. The size may 
range between 12 by 10 and 18 by 12} inches, the 
mount not to exceed 1-32nd of an inch in thickness. 
Top edge mounting will not be accepted. The 
title only is to appear on the print or mount. The 
lantern slide competition for the Arthur Clayton 
rose bow] is on similar lines; that is, nine slides 
from one club, each by a different member. The 
closing date for prints and slides to be left with 
the secretary, Arthur Clayton, 41, Revidge 
Road, Blackburn, is May 1. I must not forget to 
announce that, in addition to the shield, a special 
award is offered by the president for the print 
which receives the highest number of marks, and 
a special award is offered by the hon. secretary 


for the slide which receives a similar distinction. 
Mr. T. Lee Syms is again to judge the exhibits. 


A Publicity Department Wanted. 


The Leeds Camera Club have just held their 
annual members’ exhibition. It was on a recent 
Saturday and Monday, and after a very casual 
glance round the exhibits on the afternoon of Mon- 
day I was struck with the general average quality, 
and thought of the possibilities that lay dormant 
in this club. I was at a disadvantage in seeing the 
exhibits, because at the time of my visit a class of 
potential musicians were being introduced to the 
mysteries of “ the stave of five parallel lines and 
four spaces" in the same room. I, however, 
could not help thinking this club ought to take 
bolder methods for bringing its efforts to the notice 
of the general photographic public, for I believe 
a great many in Leeds (some of them members 
even) did not know that an exhibition was being 
held. For instance, Ariel,“ the representative 
of the leading Sii las pia journal, only casually 
heard of it on the Saturday it was being held, when 
he was at another society's meeting many miles 
from Leeds. What our friends the Americans 
—€— call the Publicity Department is required at 

eeds. 


Co-ordinate to Exhibit. 

If you feel unequal to the task of a public exhibi- 
tion this year, do as three of the ndon clubs 
have done. Rather than abandon their shows, 
the South Essex Camera Club and Walthamstow 
and Ilford Photographic Societies co-ordinated 
their forces and have held a joint exhibition at the 
Carnegie Library at Manor Park. A good show 
was made; in fact, one expert told me it is the 
finest ever seen under the auspices of the South 
Essex Club, and in all probability the joint effort 
has come to stay. It is, perhaps, only a variation 
of the old proverb, ‘‘ United we stand, divided we 
fall," but the result of the combination is an im- 
proved tone all round the exhibits—the spurring 
of effort always makes for good. I dare not start to 
criticise the exhibits or my space would be quickly 
swallowed up, so excellent were the subjects on 
view. Special credit is, however, due to Mr. W. E. 
Lambert, of Ilford, for showing forty-eight distinct 
subjects in a collection of colour transparencies— 
one of the best local collections seen for some time. 
An admirable collection of non-competitive exhibits 
was shown by Mr. S. Bridgen, of the Walthamstow 
Society ; and Mr. T. H. B. Scott, president of the 
South Essex Society, whose work is so well known 
in East Anglia, showed typical pictures of Belgium, 
including the now famous sand dunes. Even a 
stackyard (an unpromising subject) becomes art 
under his eye and hand. 


Hull Still Confident. 

The Hull Photographic Society have concluded 
their winter programme with two lecturettes. Mr. 
H. C. Stephenson took his audience to Whitby 
and district, and by a series of very excellent illus- 
trations enabled the members to live over again 
the many happy days spent in this neighbourhood. 
Mr. Jones opened up new ground 7 taking the 
mémbers to Llandrindod Wells. elsh scenery 
will have a special fascination for Hull residents, 
who have been brought up to a more or less flat 
country, and its very ruggedness should therefore 
especially appeal to them. The Hull society is 
often in my thoughts in these troubled times, and 
my sympathies are with them in the dangers of 
their geographical position in the war zone. My 
readers will be glad to hear that as yet all its members 
are well and safe. 


New Life at Exeter. 

The Exeter Camera Club is not a big society, 
but is very earnest in its arrangements and pro- 
spective welfare. With a small balance in hand 
they enter upon a new lease of life—vigorous life, I 
should call it—and, as the president said, with the 
welcome feature of a big increase of interest by 
many of the younger members. The credit for 
the rejuvenation of the society is due to the special 
exertions of the two secretaries, Messrs. Tanner 
and F. G. Tutton. The Affiliation will benefit 
also by the accession of this society to its member- 
ship. 
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To Clear the Shelf. 


The Croydon Camera Club usually have a most 
successful rummage sale each year—successful in 
the sense that one can occasionally get rid of some 
decrepit apparatus by piling it on to some of the 
unsuspecting; on the present occasion over one 
hundred lots of assorted '' bargains ” were disposed 
of. Many of the members in their enthusiasm to 
help the auctioneer to sustain the part found them- 
selves landed as usual with collections of most 
extraordinary effects for which they had no earthly 
use. Even the auctioneer caught the bidding 
fever, and one wondered to what use he was going 
to put the large metal vessel which almost appear 
too much for his strength to carry. 


Figure Studies in the Club Grounds. 

A Yorkshire literary and scientific society oí 
Cleckheaton and district have adopted a plan to 
get over the photographic limitations of the period 
so far as the rambles they arrange are concerned. 
The society has grounds of its own at Fieldhead, 
and it is suggested they may be made a rendez- 
vous for photographic work on Saturday afternoons. 
A few picturesquely-garbed figures would only be 
necessary to get some beautiful effects, and as this 
is something which has apparently been in the minds 
of some of the members jor several years, and they 
now have the use of grounds which any photo- 
graphic society would be proud of, the suggestion 
comes forward as a means of getting that outdoor 
work necessary to the photographer, both as experi- 
ence and as a tonic. 


To Photographically Tour Cotswold. 

“ Cotswold Bits is the title given by Mr. W. A. 
Walton to four cycle tours into the Cotswolds. 
and which provided him with sufficient pictorial 
subjects for a lecture to the Gloucestershire Photo 
graphic Society. It may be some guide to a reader 
to Deu the best system of photographically doing 
this excellent district of pictures. oute number 
one was via Matson, Upton St. Leonards, Prink- 
nash, and The Portway (or '' Gateway of the Cots- 
wolds "), Cranham Woods and village, Sheeps- 
combe and Painswick, many views of each place 
being shown. Another excursion had Cirencester 
as a starting point, and took in the charming village 
of Bibury, In St. Aldwyns, and the town of 
Fairford. Other routes included Chedworth, North- 
leach, and the old settlements in that district, 
thence through Cheltenham and over Cleeve to 
Winchcombe, skirting the hills through some quaint 
villages to Broadway, Willersey, and over the hill 
to Chipping Campden. ; 


A Loss to Seottish Federation. 

The Scottish Photographic Federation in parti 
cular, and Scottish pictorial photography in general, 
has lost the help of a valiant and devoted friend 
in the death of Mr. G. D. MacDougald, a past presi- 
dent of the Scottish Federation, and whose name 
will be ever associated with that body for the work 
and interest he took in the Scottish Federation 
movement. An early worker before dry plates 
came along, he used to make his own wet plates, 
an experience which he never forgot; and when 
dry plates came into being he took up that new 
love with the same energy he had exhibited for 
the old love, and soon he was making the new dry 
plates—in fact, made all the dry plates used by 
a prominent firm of professional photographers. 
During his tenure of office as Scottish Federation 

resident he presented the McDougald gold plaque 
or annual competition to be awarded for the best 
print in the Federation portfolio. His last public 
appearance was, I believe, when he presented the 
Federation souvenir to the retiring secretary, Mr. 
J. В. Maclachlan, at the Perth Salon. 


Dublin Camera Club Exhibition. 


The Dublin Camera Club has just concluded its 
annual exhibition, which was open at the club rooms, 
4, Cavendish Row, Dublin. he following are the 
awards: Class i., portraiture, medal, С. J. Single- 
ton; class ii., landscapes, etc., medal, G. J. Single- 
ton; class iii., lantern slides, medal, R. L. Boyd. 
It is proposed to hold outings during the summer if 
permission can be obtained from the military 
authorities, and local amateurs are invited to com- 
municate with the hon. secretary, Mr. G. J. Single- 
ton, 4, Ormond Road, Rathmines, co. Dublin. 
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A MONEY-SAVING TIP. 


WING to yet another increase in 
the prices of plates, etc., it is pro- 
bably becoming a serious matter with 
some amateurs as to whether the hobby 
is worth the cost, no matter how keen 
one may be. It makes one think. Yet 
we like not to give it up after all our 
thinking. Now, however, I am getting 
just the same pleasure out of it, simply 
by using a lesser size of plate, which is 
probably more to the advantage of the 
plate makers than if I abandoned photo- 
graphy altogether. 
I own a postcard magazine box camera, 


1 


which, as we all know, has metal sheaths 
as plate-holders. Whilst it is an easy 
matter to use in the wooden slides of a 
field camera a lesser size of plate than is 
usual (special wooden holders are often 
sold with such), it may not perhaps occur 
to many that it is just as easy to accom- 
modate some sheaths to the same purpose. 
. Mine take a 54 by 3} in. plate, and, 
in order to reduce the cost of the hobby, 
I am now using in such sheaths plates 
measuring 34 by 2} in. 


— —  —— MÀ — — 


“THE WIRELESS TRANSMISSION OF PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anp P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


I cut for each sheath two pieces of wood 
the thickness of a plate and 1j by 33 in., 
which I coat with dead-black. When 
loading, I first place in one of these, which 
is pushed to bottom of sheath ; then the 
plate is inserted, and finally the other 
piece of wood (see sketch). When un- 
loading, it is only necessary to take out 
the top piece of wood (and, of course, 
the plate), the bottom piece remaining a 
sort of fixture. 

One must not forget when looking 
through the finder that only a portion of 
the view seen there will be recorded on 
the plate, but to anyone other than 
a novice the exposure by trial of two or 
three plates on different subjects will 
give one a very good idea as to the pro- 
portion of view which will be included. It is 
also quite possible to rule lineson the finder 
to show the exact view included. If one 
wishes to take a horizontal view, it must 
not be forgotten, the camera must be 
held upright, and vice versa. 

As regards the handiness of this size 
of plate for contact printing, some pretty 
effects may be secured by printing from 
two negatives on one postcard, and by 
masking, etc., etc. And the usual 54 by 
31 in. printing frame can, of course, be 
used. 

Where one's camera possesses a good 
lens (which now has the advantage of 
being a long-focus lens on the smaller 
plate), and the user has an enlarger, it is 
possible to obtain quite as good results 
from the 31 by 24 in. negative as from a 
54 by 3} in., and, as the reader will already 
have gathered, at a much less cost. 


J. P. 
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A SIMPLE GAUGE FOR  PASSE- 
PARTOUT MOUNTING. 


HE mounting and finishing of prints 

in the passe-partout style depends 
almost entirely for its neat appearance 
upon the care used in adjusting the 
binding strips to show an equal margin 
all round. 
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This can be accomplished, after a 
little practice, by anyone with a straight 
eve and gifted with a fair amount of 
patience; but the trouble involved in 
making the simple gauge described below 
will be so amply and quickly repaid, 
that I think no worker will be content 
to continue with the guesswork system. 

Assuming that the largest size to be 
mounted will be about 15 by 12 in., 
we require a baseboard about 17 in. 
long, 4 or 5 in. wide, and half an inch 
thick, also a strip of fairly stout zinc 
the same length, 2 in. wide, with one edge 
perfectly straight, and about six holes 
for screws 1 in. from the opposite edge. 

The piece of zinc is now secured to 
the baseboard with 4-іп. screws, first 
placing underneath it a straight strip of 
thin cardboard i$ in. wide, being very 
careful to see that the zinc overhangs 
the cardboard exactly five-eighths of an 
inch. 

The gauge is now ready for use (see 
rough sketch). 

My own method is to cut the strips 
a little longer than actually required, 
slip them under the zinc (this will leave 
exactly a quarter of an inch projecting), 
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stick а pin through the binding at each 
extreme end, pass the paste brush or a 
wet sponge over the projecting paper, 
then take the glass and lay it down firmly 
on the paper, and also in contact with the 
edge of zinc; the pins are removed, and 
the whole withdrawn and turned over 
to rub the paper into proper contact, 
the projecting ends are cut off, and the 
same process repeated for each side. 
All this can be done in less time than it 
takes to read the instructions, with the 
certainty that all the margins are exactly 
equal. 

This completes the work as far as the 
gauge is concerned, the placing of the 
mounted print in contact with the glass, 
and the pasting down of the overhanging 
strips, being quite easy of accomplish- 
ment. 

If a different width of margin is required 
the maker can easily alter the measure- 
ments to suit his own case. 

E. 
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A LITTLE book bearing the above title and written by | inventor's lecture at the Royal Institution as far back as 1909, 


Marcus J. Martin has just been published by the Wireless 
Press, Ltd., Marconi House, London, W.C.; price 2s. 6d. net. 
It deals with the problem of transmitting photographs by wire- 
less telegraphy, and will appeal to those amateurs who are of a 
mechanical and experimental turn of mund. 

The author describes an apparatus of his own for sending 
and receiving the photographs, but no results are shown, from 
which fact one draws the conclusion that up to the present the 
author still finds many practical difficulties to be solved. 

By a singular mischance the apparatus of Mr. Thorne Baker, 
with which some really encouraging results were obtained by 
wireless, and shown, with the apparatus, on the occasion of the 


is not mentioned, though the earlier attempts by Kundsen and 
the work of Prof. Korn are fully discussed. 

Another noticeable oinission is any reference to the apparatus 
of Prof. Tschorver, the Austrian professor of photo-engraving 


who really soived with consummate ingeauity the problem of 


telegraphy. 


keeping two instruments synchronised automatically by radio- 
His results, though small in size, were perfect 
| reproductions in direct half-tone of the original photographs. 
A useful appendix is added, giving details of the physical 
properties of selenium cells, and suggestions to amateurs in the 
preparation of half-tone photographs on metal foil for trans- 
mission by telegraphy. 
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THE CARE OF 


E have recently dealt 
with the different 
types of lenses and 
the uses to which 
they may be put so 
as to make the most 
of their qualities and 
the least of their 
defects. It may not 

be out of place to 

give a few hints on 
the Care of Lenses, 
as they are the most 
delicate and the most 
expensive pieces of apparatus which 
the photographer uses. At the same 
time we may correct certain erroneous 
ideas which exist with regard to them. 

It will be convenient to consider the 
matter from the points of view of 
storage, handling, use, and cleaning. 


S'orage. 

Manv workers leave the camera 
with the lens attached in any odd 
corner or drawer without adequate 
protection. for the lens from either 
injury by knocks or by dust and 
damp. In the case of cameras such 

.as folding pocket instruments it is 
perhaps unwise to detach the lens, 
but the entire instrument should be 
wrapped np and put away in some 
drawer or cupboard where it will be 
kept dry. Naturally, before wrapping 
it up it should be made dry, and if 
during the autumn days it has been 
used in the open air, it will have ab- 
sorbed a good deal of moisture from 
the damp atmosphere. However, if 
the camera is opened out, and left so 
for a day, standing say on the mantel- 
shelf in a room with a good fire 
going, any moisture will be driven 
off, and it it is then closed and wrapped 
up in the wax paper often to be found 
in a packet of large-sized bromide 
paper it may be kept dry through a 
period of disuse. 

If the lens is detached, as it would 
probably be in the case of a stand 
camera, the same precautions should 
be adopted, namelv, a thorough 
drying and warming of the lens prior 
to wrapping up in some form of water- 
proof covering. 


The more valuable the lens, the 
greater the risk of damage from damp. 
This is because the varieties of glass 
used for the anastigmat lenses are 
frequently softer than ordinary glass 
and very liable to tarnish in a damp 
atmosphere containing. as most town 
air does, chemical fumes. An excellent 
protection is a cap at each end, the 
lens being wrapped up aliter these 
have been fitted on, and if it can Ке 
placed in a small cylindrical card- 
board box so much the better. 

Notwithstanding these precautions 
which we tahe with any lens we do 
not have in fairly regular use, we 
oiten Ёга a kind of “ Llocm ” on the 
glass surfaces, which must be re- 
moved Leíore the lens will give bril- 
liant images. This removal we shall 
deal with later. 


Handlin g.i 

Some workers seem incapable of 
handling a lens deftly, especially 
when it comes to screwing it into its 
flange on the front of camera or 
enlarging lantern. The first point to 
observe is that the glass should never 
be touched with the fingers. However 
clean the hands may be, there is 
always present some trace of greasi- 
ness, and this is transferred to the 
polished surface of the glass. Even 
if almost invisible, a thin film of 
giease renders the surface like fine- 
ground glass, and scatters а propor- 
tion of the light. This scattered 
light produces a veil of fog on the 
negative. The more grease on the 
lens surface the more scatter, and 
therefore the more fog. Moisture 
film and dust film have the same 
effect, producing foggy images. ]t 
does not follow, however, that foggy 
images are always due to these 
causes. They may be the result of 
strong light shining on the front of 
the lens, as we shall see presently. 


The screwing in of a lens to its 
flange is one of thc operations re- 
quiring a little“ knack.“ Some 
lenses are made with too fine a thread, 
a coarse thread being niuch easier 
to manage. The standard threads 
suggested by the R. P. S. are satis- 


LENSES. 


factory, and the Taylor, Taylor and 
Hotson patent thread, which is cut 
off square at the end on both lens 
and flange, is more easy still to manage. 
It is usually a good plan to turn the 
lens anti-clockwise until a slight 
click is heard, which indicates 
that the ends of the threads have 
come into position. Then if the lens 
is turned clockwise the threads will 
engage, and the lens may be screwed 
hcme. No force should be used or 
needed. The screw threads should 
work freely, yet not too easily, and if 
turning is at all stiff it usually indi- 
cates that the threads are crossed. 
Much more care is needed with alu. 
minium. mounted lenses than with 
brass, the metal being softer, and the 
threads therefore more easily damaged. 
All this applies to the threads on the 
cells and tube when the lens is taken 
to pieces for cleaning. 

Never drop a lens. Anyone knows 
that to do so on a hard stone floor 
might be, and almost certainly would 
be, disastrous. But if the lens is 
dropped under circumstances which 
would not bc likely to lead to fracture 
of the glass, it is possible that the 
metal mount may be bent or slightlv 
distorted. With high-class lenses this 
distortion of the niount will so strain 
or very slightly bend, the glass as 
to upset the very delicate corrections, 
and the lens will fail to give the per- 
fect definition one expects in an anas- 
tigmat. Single and К.К. lenses are 
not so delicate, but this is not to say 
they may be handled careiessly. 

In connection with this straining of 
the lens by a fall or a blow we may 
correct the idea that any permanent 
strain is imposed on a lens by using 
it to cover a wide angle, or with the 
front very much raised. [t is a 
common expression to say,“ It strained 
the lens," but what is really meant 1s 
that the powers of the lens were 
strained, that the work asked of it 
was more than it could properly 
accomplish. No physical strain is 
produced, either temporary or per- 
manent. So that one never need 
hesitate to try any difficult subject 
for fear of straining the lens. 
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Use. 

There are two or three points of 
importance in connection with the 
actual use of the lens, chiefly in 
.regard to its protection from light. 
When photographing, the front of the 
lens must be protected from the 
impact of strong light, or the plate 
may be fogged. This is often done 
by shading with the shutter of the 
dark slide if it be the draw-out pat- 
tern, or in other cases by the photo- 
grapher's hat. Some hand cameras 
bave a flap or skyshade wnich may be 
raised to the proper position. А more 
perfect arrangement is the small 
bellows sky shade made to fit on the 
lens, and adjustable so as to give the 
maximum of shade in every case 
without cutting off any of the view. 

The lens should be protected from 
light when it is not in use. It is 
unwise to leave it with the sun shining 
on it. This is apt to cause discoloura- 
tion of the glass, and of the canada 
balsam which is used to cement the 
various components together. It is 
doubtful if there would be sufficient 
heat from such exposure to the sun 
to soften the balsam, but this is a 
point that should be remembered 
when warming a lens, as a heat of 
200 deg. Fahr. or something like that 
will soften the balsam sufhciently to 
enable the glasses to be separated. 
As a matter of fact, this separation 
is usually effected by placing the 
cemented combination in warm water, 
and raising the temperature almost to 
the boiling point. 

It will sometimes happen that 
moisture condenses on the giass sur- 
face, forming a kind of filmy veil 
like finelv ground glass. This will 
occur when the lens is colder than 
the atmosphere if there is anv moisture 
in the air, as there almost always 
is. A lens brought out of a cold 
room into a warm one, or from the 
eolder open air into a warmed building 
will usually become '' steamed.” But 
it will sometimes happen that the air 
in the house is colder than the open 
air, and then a lens taken out for 
work may show condensation mois- 
ture. The best remedy is to warm 
the lens, but failing a chance of doing 
this it must be kept until it has 
become the same temperature as the 
surrounding air. It is little use to 
wipe oft the moisture, for so long as 
the lens is appreciably colder than 
the air more moisture will at once 
condense upon it. 

Lenses which have been used in 
very damp weather, during showers 
of rain, or at the seaside, and parti- 
cularly if exposed to sea spray or 
spindrift, should be very carefully 
wiped dry ЫЬ оге being put away. 
Methods of wiping we shall presently 
consider, but it may be well to say 
that lenses used under such condi- 


tions should be protected as far as 
possible, and the brass work and 
screw threads should be kept greased. 
Some care must be exercised in the 
choice of an oil, certain oils readily 
turning rancid owing to the forma- 
tion of fatty acids. If the oil turns 
acid, verdigris will be formed on the 
brass. Perhaps watchmaker's 011--- 
which is usually shark oil—is the 
best, because it has no tendency to 
become gummy or varnish-like in 
character. Failing this а good light 
or thin motor-engine oil may be used, 
and if this is a pure mineral oil there 
is little risk of gumming up or of 
rancidity. It must be smeared very 
thinly over the threads and metal 
work, and kept off the black inside 
of the tube, and off the ienses them- 
selves. 
Cleaning. 

The simplest form of cleaning is 
dusting, and this should always be 
done even if something more thorough 
is in contemplation. The great aim 
when cleaning a lens is to remove 
the dirt without damaging the bril- 
liant polish of the glass. Dust con- 
sists to a great extent of particles of 
grit, and these are often much harder 


than the glass, and will readily 
scratch it.  Thc,scratches may not 
be noticeable as scratches, but a 


large number of them in all directions 
wil produce the effect of a ground- 
glass surface, and even before this 
point is reached the polish will be 
dulled, and the fine definition of the 
lens impaired, as well as a scattering 
of light, giving a veiled or foggy image, 
produced. 

A piece of soft, well-washed silk or 
cambric may be used as a duster, or 
a large, soft camel-hair mop. The 
surface being dusted should alwavs 
be turned downwards, so that particles 
of dust and grit fall awav from the lens, 
and are not ground into its surface. 

When the dust has been removed 
it may be necessary to take off any 
“bloom” or grease, and for this 
purpose a piece of silk moistened with 
alcohol is the best thing. The silk 
rag must only be moistened and not 
wetted. If it is wet enough to leave 
the surface of the lens wet with spirit 
there will be a danger of removing 
the dead black from the cell in which 
the lens is mounted. But if the silk 
is just damp, a thin film of spirit will 
be wiped over the lens, just enough 
to show interference colours, and if 
this is immediatelv wiped off with a 
dry part of the ray апу grease will be 
removed with it. 

If there is no reason to suspect the 
presence of grease the lens may be 
cleaned by breathing on it, and 
wiping it with the silk rag, but апу 
smeary appearance after this has 
been done will usually indicate that 
the surface is greasy. 
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Occasionally the lenses should be 
screwed out of the mount, and the 
inner surfaces cleaned, but once or 
twice a year should. be often enough 
if care is taken in storing the lens 
when it is not in use. No attempt 
should be made to remove the glasses 
from the metal cells into which they 
are burnished by the optician. 

It will sometimes happen that a 
lens cell is very tight in the mount, 
and cannot be screwed out by hand. 
When this occurs simple methods 
should be tried and drastic ones left 
alone. A good plan is to apply a 
little paraffin, and give it time to 
work into the threads. This may 
mean some hours, but paraffin will 
often loosen a thread and enable it 
to be unscrewed by hand. If this 
fails, the lens should be sent to the 
makers. To attempt the use of a 
vice or of gas pliers is to risk serious 
damage to the cell, if not the lens 
itself. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include, among other subjects : 
“The Simple Hand Camera in Actual 
Use.“ 
What the Beginner Wants to Know.“ 
" The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing." 
“ The Printing Frame." 
“Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints.“ 
“ Trimming Down and Mounting.“ 
The Choice of a Camera.“ 
“ The Simple Type of Hand Camera.“ 
The Hand-Stand Type of Camera.“ 
“The Truth about Panchromatics ” 


“The lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures.” 


" How to Photograph a Print or 
Drawing.” 

“ More Hints on Picture Copying.” 

“ The Reflex Camera.” 

" The Point of View and the Rising 
Front.” 

“ Focal-plane Photography.” 

“ Dealing with Foregrounds.” 

" Identificaton and Storage of Nega- 
tives.” 

Treatment of the Background.” 

“Combination Landscape Printing.” 

“ Hand Work on Paper Positives.” 

“ Various Mounting Methods.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print), price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE А. P. 
AND P.N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE A.P. AND P. N.“ P 
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For Spring Flower and 


Landscape Studies 


A Punti 
TU И 


ANTI - SCREEN 
PLATE 


Renders YELLOWS and GREENS 
correctly in monochrome 


WITHOUT A LIGHT FILTER. 


The Anti-Screen Plate possesses a 
speed sufficiently high to yield successful 
snapshots of everyday incidents; is quite 


free from fog; and practically non- 


Negative on а“ WELLINGTON” Anti-Screen Plate. 
Half-tone from a print on Carbon Bromide. halative, even when used unbacked. 


A trial will convince you of the super- 
Illustrated Handbook on application. fine qualities of the 


ANII-SCREEN PLATE. 
WELLINGTON & WARD, 


ELSTREE, HERTS. Stocked by all Dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SHEER MERIT. 


Vide Amateur Photographer” 
Empire Number. 


No reference to making, mount- 
ing, and finishing photographic 
pictures would be complete without 
a word devoted to RAINES & CO. 
of Ealing. This firm has made 
and sustained a great reputation 
by sheer merit, and we never have 
any hesitation, when a reader of 
‘The A. P.’ is in doubt regarding 
the development of plates, making 
prints or enlargements, or finish- 
ing exhibition pictures, to ‘send 
to Raines, with the certainty 
that the best possible result that 
the negative will yield will always 
be produced.” 


RAINES & CO.,The Studios, EALING,W. 


Please send me your free booklet," THE BEST RESULT,” describing 
the work you do, ils cost, and telling me how to pack my negatives. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


Enlarged to 738 Pages 


PRICE 7/6 NET. 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all 
Photographic processes and procedure yet published. 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Special Contributions and Revisions by 


F. J. MORTIMER, F. R. P. S. A. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 

THOMAS BOLAS, F. I. C., F.C.S. T. THORNE BAKER, f. CS., 

С. Н. HEWITT, F.R.?.S. F.R.P.S. 

А. Н. BLAKE, М.А. Е. С. LAMBERT, М.А. 

Е. MARTIN-DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., W. ETHELBERT HENRY, 
F.R.H.S. C.E. 


Edited by F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. Everything 
that the practical worker wants to know—Elementary, 
Technical, Pictorial and Explanatory. 


NINTH EDITION. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 52, LONG ACRE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate. Exposure. Lens. Stop. Time of Day. Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process 


DECLARATIUN.—I hereby declare that 1 am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photo¢raph was ‘one by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, wrtre Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT.—Particu'ars must ^e securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a surfticiently large stamped adiressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible tor loss or delay. 


State here . whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
"Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Cou ons of any date can be used bv Colonial and Foreign Readers, 


BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not 
later than the first post on Friday. 


THE AMATEUR P 10T )GRAP 4ER 
AND PaOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Available until 
April 22, 1916. 


Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate. Exposure. Lens. Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Deveroper: and Printing Process 


DECLARATION.—! hereby declare that I am a bona. fide Amateur Photo-'rapher. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photocraph was done by me. and that 
J have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I a, ree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady. write Mrs. or Miss) 


PONCE eC" ⅛ãrxs dd y ААК АСД E Да 

IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State bere whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION. 


ENQUIRY OOUPONS—Ei:her or both of the abo -es voupone mus. aecompany 


Queries on Toonnical, Piotoriai, o other ma. tert. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons p 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

ATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
83 All queries and prints for criticism must be ad 
to e 


rinted in our 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query or “ Criticism on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Pyro, etc. 


Some textbooks give 2 gr. 


0¢ pyro per quarter 
plate as minimum. 


Is it necessary to adhere 
to above in tank work, i.e., 12 gr. pyro in 12 02. 
for six uarter-plates ? (2) Taking то as time 
of development for P.O.P. negative, what 
would be the time for enlarging negative, and 
for sky and cloud negative? (3) What is the 
procedure for obtaining high-key bromide 
print? І get flat results with dilute developer. 
(4) Is an 8 times screen sufficient for obtaining 
cloud negatives on slow ortho. plates ? 

G. H. S. (Streatham Park). 
Two grains pyro is a good standard 
quantity, but we may rightly increase 

or reduce this for special effects. (т) 

The quantities you name would be quite 

suitable. (2) For enlarging, most workers 

prefer negatives a little less contrasty 
than the ideal P.O.P., say 8 instead of 

Io. For sky and cloud printing it is 

convenient to have a decidedly less con- 

trasty negative; time of development 
say 6 or 7 instead of то. (3) For high- 
key prints the negative should not 
put too much density, but should 

thin with well defined contrast. The 
exposure should be correct, or the print 
should be withdrawn soon after the 
image appears. Flat results may point to 

(a) a flat negative, (b) over-printing, (с) 

too energetic developer of the metol 

class. (4) An eight-times screen ought to 
be ample for your needs. Most cloud 
negatives are both over-exposed and 
over-developed. Aim at a thin and soft 
(but not flat) result. . 


(т) In daylight enlarging with ordinary camera 
must the exposure v in the ordinary way 
with the stops, e.g., Е/тт requiring twice as 
long as iue (2) Do slow plates give better 
definition 3) In bleaching for intensifica- 
tion should the mage be entirely obliterated ? 

8 What is the best kind of plate for enlarging ? 

5) What causes green fog on negatives ? 
R. G. I. (Shaftesbury). 

(1) Yes. (2) We presume you are re- 
ferring to fineness of grain in the plate ? 
For long it was generally thought that 
the slower the plate the finer the grain. 
This is often but by no means always 
the case. Full exposure and restrained 
development is said to favour fineness of 
grain. (3) Not so much a case of oblitera- 
tion as of colour change of image. 1% 
largely depends on the nature of the 
subject as to how the general appearance 
changes. For example, white dress and 
dark background. This when bleached 
becomes white dress on clear-glass back- 


g cund. (4) If you are referring to the 
making of enlarged negatives, our experi- 
ence favours a plate of the ordinary 
speed, say 70 to roo Н. and D. (5) Green 
fog years ago was quite common with 
pyro-ammon:ia developer. It indicated 
faulty manufacture, which was subse- 
quently overcome. А blue-green surface 
shimmer effect in these days generally 
indicates either stale plates or faulty 
keeping, i.e., gas-contaminated air. 


Interior. 
I am proposing to take a photograph of my 
church. he windows have green blinds. My 


idea is to give part of the exposure with the 

blinds up and part with them down. What 

should be the proportionate times? etc. 

T. W. H. (Ryton). 

It is not possible to give an answer 
with absolute confidence, but were we 
making the experiment we should give 
about 9-roths of the time witb the 
blinds shading the windows, and the 
remaining I-Ioth with the unobscured 
windows. Prolonged development favours 
the formation of halation in the negative. 
It is therefore better to keep develop- 
ment on the short side, and strengthen 
the negative by moderate intensification. 


Sepia Toning. 

Enclosed two prints looked absolutely the 

same before toning. One was bleached in 

B. and W. tabloid toner, the other is a mixture 

of aforesaid and Johnson's, etc. 

R. N. (Smethwick). 

We do not think the difference of 
colour has anything directly to do with 
the bleacher. (The products of both 
these firms may be implicitly relied on.) 
We incline to think that the foxy tones 
point to insufficient development in the 
first instance. For good rich brown 
(not yellow) tones one must build on a 
thoroughly well developed print. It is 
not enough to snatch the print out of 
the developer as soon as it looks dark 
enough. А properly exposed print de- 
velops up to the required stage, but does 
not go beyond, even if the print remains 
in the developer a minute or two longer. 
To put it otherwise: ' When the nega- 
tive is right and the exposure is right, 
you cannot over-develop." Some workers 
affirm that better results come when 
the print is dried before being toned. 
This requires proof at present. Faulty 
washing after fixing often gives a weak 
print of yellowish colour. Different 
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bleaching baths and different sulphiding 
baths have not very much effect on the 
final colour. Different brands of paper 
give slightly different colours. 


Stops. 
Will you please tell me the F value of the 
stops marked r, 2, 3, etc., on my Cycle Wizard ? 
etc. E. H. B. 
It is not possible for anyone to know 
all the details of the hundreds of cameras 
and lenses now obtainable. Measure the 
distance from the lens to plate when 
the camera is arranged for a distance 
picture. This is the “ focal length" of 
the lens. Suppose this to be 6 inches. 
Measure the diameter of a stop opening, 
say }# inch. Divide 6 inches by 1, and 
you get 8 times; this stop would be F/8. 
Repeat with the other stops. 
Lens. 
Is the lens of an automatic camera the same 
as the lens of an ordinary camera ? 
M. F. G. (Tatlow). 
We are by no means sure that we 
know what you refer to as an “auto- 
matic ” camera, but think you mean a 
hand camera. Now while there are 
various forms of lenses used on ordinary 
cameras, so also is this true as regards 
hand cameras; indeed, it applies to all 
cameras, so that one cannot say offhand 
whether any two different cameras have 
the same precise type or form of lens. 


Negatives. 
I have a number of negatives, and wish to 
make use of them; could you give me the 
name of a firm that takes them back? Is it 
possible for an amateur to sensitise plates, etc. ? 
E. E. (Wrexham). 
Messrs. Hart, 51, Wallingford Avenue, 
St. Quintin's Park, London, W., recently 
advertised for waste negatives, quarter- 
plate to 15 by 12; but unless you have a 
considerable quantity it is doubtful if 
it would be worth your while, on account 
of the cost of carriage. You might 
inquire if Messrs. Mawson and Swan, 
Moseley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, will 
entertain your suggestion. It is possible 
for an amateur with some knowledge of 
chemical matters and manipulation to 
make emulsions and coat plates, but it 
is not at all an easy matter in any case, 
and for small quantities probably would 
cost you more than buying plates from 
the regular manufacturer. 
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A Prohibited Area. 


I happened to be in the city of Aberdeen during the fateful 
week when the war broke out. No city, perhaps, offered more 
scope for pictures of human interest than did Aberdeen on 
that occasion, if one had had the heart to press the trigger. 
Chiefly they would have been pictures of hundreds of fisher- 
folk saying good-bye before hurrying to rejoin the Navy. What 
Aberdeen is like to-day I can hardly guess. The granite city 
is a prohibited area—very much prohibited. The camera— 
that symbol of freedom and fraternity—is banished from its 
grey streets save under the most exceptional circumstances, 
and is reduced to taking a shivering refuge in the remotest 
corner it can find. And not only is the camera forbidden, but 
also the traitorous things which the camera has left in its train. 


Local Institutions. 


According to an Aberdeen newspaper, it has now been for- 
bidden for a person to have, even on the walls of his inmost 
sanctum, a photograph of the post office, the railway station, 
the telephone exchange, the municipal buildings, or any similar 
local institution. This at least is the literal interpretation 
of the most recent order to be issued under the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations. It appears to be pretty drastic, although 
in its practical results it can scarcely be considerable, for the 
photographs which usually paper the walls of our inmost 
sanctums are of a more personal and interesting kind than 
those under interdict. Опе can, indeed, imagine a local patriot 
of the sternest type surrounding himself with views of his public 
buildings, but the ordinary person of flesh and blood rarely 
finds them satisfying. 


Not the Post Office. 


The pictorialist, indeed, although he has a liking for the 
most unlikely spots for picture making, is apt to be daunted 
by the extreme unlikeliness of any such building as the post 
office. I have never seen a tender and haunting study of a 
post office figuring in a photographic exhibition, nor of a tele- 
phone exchange either. А railway station I have occasionally 
seen, but it has usually been the interior of the station, and 
it has been evident that the producer has been so terribly afraid 
of his subject as to be willing to go to any length in the way 
of lighting and atmosphere to make the usual concomitants of 
a railway station as little obtrusive as possible. As to muni- 
cipal buildings, corn exchanges, public libraries, assembly rooms, 
police stations, and county courts, the photographer can gener- 
ally be depended on to give them as wide a berth as possible. 
Their utilitarianism is deadly. 


““ Any Other Place or Thing." 


The literal terms of the new order as applied to Aberdeen 
however, go further than this, for in addition to the places 
specified, along with the harbour and the barracks, it is for- 
bidden to have in one's possession a photograph of '' any other 
place or thing, representations of which are calculated to aid 
the enemy." This opens up an appalling vista of possibilities. 
It rules out photographs of everything save persons and dis- 
embodied spirits, and even photographs of persons might 
prove likely to aid the enemy, certain physiognomies readily 
provoking him to further atrocities. Something of this sort 
seems to be hinted at in the next paragraph, for we read that 
the new order is “ a ban upon pictorial p.c.'s." The pictorial 
police constable is, I imagine, a growth peculiar to Aberdeen. 
(The Editor, by the way, suggests that“ p.c." in this instance 
means '' postcard." Editors are always so obvious.) 


An Undoubted Offence. 


After being told of the terrible consequences which will 
befall the Aberdonian who has certain photographs in his 
possession, it is a little reassuring to read that it is not the 
intention of the authorities to carryfout the order to the extent 
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of invading private houses to see whether 
any such pictures hang on the walls, but that 
such pictures outside would be an undoubted 
offence." As, however, we prefer to hang our pictures inside 
rather than outside our houses, this fails to daunt us. Nor 
are the Aberdonians prevented from actually taking fresh 
photographs inside their houses, provided they do not 
make representations of objects which are forbidden. But 
seeing that practically everything is forbidden, the Aber- 
donian may find it a little difficult to know just where he can 
set up a camera so that it shall be within the four corners of 
the order. 


Bamboozling the Enemy. 


The authorities know best, of course, but I have always . 
been inclined to think that they overrate the deadliness of 
the camera. Not long ago I saw half a hundred photographs 
of a town which figures as a very important strategic centre 
in the present couflict, and not one of them appeared likely to 
yield more military information than could be contained in the 
noddle of any person of average perceptive ability who had 
ever been within a mile or two of the place and had kept open 
half an eye. Were I a dictator, I should be inclined to set 
all the photographers loose, and allow them to play with their 
cameras ad lib., being pretty sure that if any of their work 
should fall into the hands of the enemy it would merely bam- 
boozle him out of his wits, and make his wide shots even wider. 


Putting the Sunbeam to Work. 

A scientific journal publishes a fascinating account of how 
the sunbeam can be put to work. One has always felt that 
the sunbeam was something of a slacker, and that it would be 
quite a good thing if the fairy ray could be put to some honest 
employment. The paper prints a picture in which a scientist, 
a bearded man in a dressing jacket and turban—why are scien- 
tists always bearded, and why do they always wear dressing 
jackets and turbans ?—is shown to be splitting up the sun- 
beam into its various component parts: heat, and light, and 
X rays, and wireless energv, and goodness knows what. Опе 
part of the sunbeam is described as the vacuum photographic, 
and is represented by a camera operating entirely within the 
invisible. Many more uses have yet to be discovered for the 
sunbeam, we are told, and one is reminded of the project men- 
tioned by Gulliver of extracting sunbeams from cucumbers, 
sealing them into phials, and letting them out to brighten the 
air in raw, inclement summers. 


Out of the Rut. 


A sun-stamped picture ” is the description of a photograph 
which appears in a Selfridge advertisement in the daily press. 


To call it '' pho- 
tograph " were slow, 
And verbally to grovel ; 
Our first concern 
Must be to learn, 
In these days, to be novel. 


"Tis stiff and staid 
To call a spade 
A spade, dear sir or madam ; 
How much more choice, 
And less bourgeois, 
To say“ the tool of Adam 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber 
“The A. P. and P. N.“? 
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AUTUMN. | | BY Р. С. SNELL 
The original of this picture received an award in the recent Exhibition of the Canterbury Camera Club. (See Supplement 4.) 
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No reader of THE A. P. AND Р. N. can for a moment 
question the very real sympathy that we feel for the 
outdoor photographer who finds 

INTER ARMA LEGES himself involved in unpleasant com- 


SILENT. plications, such complications as 
are detailed by our correspondent of 
last week. It may be well to remember, however, that 


winning the war is of more importance just now than 
adding to the number of Thames-side views, and, as we 
point out week by week, there are many other subjects 
available for the camera user the portrayal of which 
is not objected to by the authorities. A Thames-side 
view may look quite harmless, but if a corner or a 
chimney of a newly erected munition factory is just 
recognisable in the distance through the foliage—and 
only barely recognisable—the photograph may be espe- 
cially dangerous by reason of its harmless appearance. 
The enemy spy, after having pricked or marked the 
position of the new factory, would perhaps contrive to 
smuggle in the harmless-looking landscape. Then, by 
taking data from the existing maps and applying the 
methods of photogrammetry, the expert staff might be 
able to exactly locate the new building, and to give 
elaborate plans or maps to their airmen. Hence the 
existing regulations. 
оо o 
The special correspondent of the Daily Mail, Mr. W. 
Beach Thomas, with the British Headquarters in 
France, pays a  well-merited 


OUR HEROIC CAMERA tribute to the bravery and cool- 


CORPS. ness of the British air photo- 
graphers in a recent dispatch. 
He says: “It is not the score of personal successes in 


combat which give the measure of heroism in air ser- 
vice in war. Personally, if there were a scale of merit, 
I should put the aerial photographers first. Consider 
their task. Very often they are called upon to act at 
the very crisis of an engagement, when, to their great 
danger, they will be 'the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes.! They have one set little piece of ground over 
which to work, and they must fly at a moderately low 
altitude, taking the summit of risk all the time. Immel- 
mann and his fellows can dive home if they will with a 
bundle of fairy tales, with coniectures as to the billet 
of their bullets and the fate of the enemy. А wobble or 
a vol-plané in the opposing machine may go down to 
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their credit, and they may think they saw the enemy's 
observer drop a leg, as men say of partridges. No 
vagueness is left to the photographer. He hurries 
home, his plate 15 developed, and he knows before the 
sun is high whether he is going to receive ‘ a bouquet 
or a punch.“ Generally he gets the bouquet, but it does 
not come trom the members of a large house. His 
photographs are, of course, private and confidential, 
and his work is in a sense journeyman’s work, very 
sound but not at all spectacular. On behalf of our air 
photographers, it should be set down publicly to their 
credit that they are supreme. Undoubtedly and in the 
belief of specialists they take the best photographs yet 
seen. For myself, I cannot speak by comparisons. I 
do not know the German standard. But if any better 
photographs have been made than those brought back 
soon after dawn in the fights at St. Eloi and the Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt they must be very good indeed." In 
this connection it is well to remember that a great 
number of the British aerial photographers have been 
recruited from the ranks of the amateurs, who thus 
again demonstrate. their adaptability, knowledge, and 
skill with the camera. 
оо 8 
It is a well-known fact that the slapdash worker, in 
photography as in other pursuits, is also the worker 
who most rapidly tires, 


THE SIMPLICITY OF LANTERN- and casts his hobby 
SLIDE MAKING aside like an overcoat in 
spring; whereas the 


man who takes infinite pains and labour is the man 
who is freshest when his task is done, and whose in- 
terest in it is most consistently sustained throughout. 
An example of the latter type was forthcoming at the 
Royal Photographic Society the other evening, when 
Mr. A. H. Lisett lectured on the simplicity of lantern- 
slide making. Mr. Lisett arrives at simplicity, not by 
doing as little work as he can, and doing that little in a 
detached and desultory way, but by carefully system- 
atising it down to the finest detail, standardising the 
printing value of each of his negatives to begin with, 
and making the most exact calculations as to the 
various factors involved, stop value, colour, etc., before 
entering upon the actual manipulations. The result 
thereby becomes as certain as mathematics. 


It is popularly supposed that when a photograph is 
reproduced in half-tone, some detail must be lost in 


consequence. That is, indeed, 

OVERLOOKED IN THE the logical thing to suppose. But 
NEGATIVE. an instance recently occurred in 
which the half-tone reproduction 

actually revealed certain detail which had entirely 


escaped notice їп the negative. The subject 
photographed was an X-ray tube from America, 
having some new and remarkable properties. It 
was photographed in action, and the negative 
was the result purely of the X-rays, for the 
X-ray plate was wrapped in black paper during the ex- 
posure. The result showed merely the intense spot of 
activity at the anti-cathode, and, capping this, the usual 
cloud-like hemisphere, coinciding with half the outline 
of the tube. Оп half-tone reproduction, however, it 
appeared that, not half, but the whole sphere of the tube 
was almost equally radiant, a thing which was not 
observed on examining the negative, and upon this dis- 
covery some new and interesting facts with regard to 
the action of this tube were elicited. 
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* AS COLOUR, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ZEN T ON MONOCHROME PRINTS. 


ONE of the 
most striking 
develop- 
ments in 
modern 
photogra- 

phic print making 
is the power which 
we now have of produc- 
ing prints of almost 

any, colour at will. 

Time was when the 
carbon process alone provided this with any real cer- 
tainty, but now we find that by the means of colour 
toners we can transform the cold grey and black of our 
bromide prints into sepia, green, blue, or even red. It 
is not intended to go into the various methods and for- 
` mule for gaining these various colours, but to consider 
in this article the effect of colour upon a pictorial photo- 
graphic print. For the last twelve months the writer 
has been a user of the Tabloid blue, green, and sepia 
toners, and has found them simple in use and more 
effective in action than many of the published formula. 
. These provide the means: now let us get back to our 
point—the effect. 

It must be clearly understood in the first instance, 
that though the introduction of these colours into photo- 
graphic prints may and undoubtedly will be the means 
of bringing out the finest of their pictorial possibilities, 
there is also the danger of spoiling that same artistic 
value by their use in cases where the introduction of 
such is not in any way suitable. 

The first point is surely obvious enough, but the 
latter demands some measure of explanation. One of 
the most prolific causes of spoiled prints—in the present 
case, we refer only to the artistic aspect—is the choice 
of an unsuitable colour, and in that we find the partial 
key to the whole matter. This point is perhaps best 
described by an instance we came across a short time 
ago. The subject in question was a woodland scene, 
and upon the principal tree in the picture was a shaft 
of the mellow sunlight of early autumn. In this the 
whole picture was in every way satisfactory, composi- 
tion, balance, and tonal values all combining towards 
its highest success in every possible way. It was just 
an example of a rather common type of good pictorial 
photography, but it had one marked defect which ruined 
it as a whole. The print was toned to a rich green, and 
one had not far to look for the cause of failure. The 
original had depended for its whole balance and pictorial 
effect upon the shaft of sunlight as before mentioned. 
This, in common with the rest of the picture, was of a 
green tint, and certainly not of the shade to suggest 
the mellow beauty of autumn sunshine. 

We persuaded the worker to make another print, and 
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tone it to a rich sepia. The effect on com- 
parison with the first print was marked ; in 
the one we had heavy colourlessness, if the 
word may be used, and in the other the 
rich mellow sepia, that emphasised the point 
and motif of the whole, 1.e., sunshine. 

We have always been told that the print should be 
in the prevailing colour of the subject, and without 
doubt this advice is sound, but at the same time it is 
to be pointed out that considerable care is necessary 
in order to find out what this is, and having found it 
to see if, while employing it, we destroy or detract 
from the beauty of the whole. In the present instance 
the worker had assumed that as his woodland scene 
to the eye indicated green as the prevailing colour, this 
in the finished print would be perfectly right ; but 
an all-impoftant factor had been overlooked, and it 
would have been better by far if the print had been left 
in the colder, more neutral colours of the untoned 
bromide. | 

It is, then, when we begin to introduce actual effect: 
of colour into our prints, that the real difficulties 
manifest themselves. The grey and black of the 
untoned bromide are, so to speak, neutral colours ; thev 
are monochrome, and the eye of the beholder in viewing 
them does not try, mentally and unconsciously of course, 
to apply them in any way to the actual landscape itself ; 
and sepia is a shade that we may include in this class 
as well. It makes no attempt to get at colour truth, 
if we may coin a phrase, and therefore the eye ceases 
to regard it as having any actual effect on the bearing 
of the subject with regard to colour. 

But when we find prints in green and blue we begin 
to associate the actual colour of the prints unconsciously 
with the scene portrayed. The green of masses of 
foliage strikes us as an unnatural green, and we begin 
to realise that the worker who has gone in search oí 
colour has made rather a sorry failure of it. The fact 
of the matter is that in the colours of nature we rarely 
find two shades alike. We speak of green foliage, but 
reflection will show that there are very many different 
shades—so many, and yet over so short a scale, that 
the photographic emulsion can hardly differentiate 
by giving us their equivalent values in tones. The 
green or blue of our prints cannot in any way be true 
to nature, owing to her infinite variety, and having 
grasped this we shall be on a fair way to find how to 
employ colour as a means towards improving our prints 
and not in any way detracting from their value. 

How, then, are we to employ colour? This is bv 
no means an easy question, though it has been partiallv 
answered in the foregoing paragraph, but there arc, 
however, one or two simple rules that may be laid down. 
In the first place, we need a suitable colour, a colour with 
a direct bearing on the whole of our subject. A land- 
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scape toned to blue will never be entirely convincing, 
yet a fairly broad vista of river or lake in this colour 
will be found to look really well. We must first of all 
assure ourselves that the colour we are choosing will 
suit our subject in its entirety. It would not do for 
us to tone our seascape to green simply because our most 
prominent object was a vessel having a green water- 
line, and this may be taken as a parallel of what has been 
done in very many cases. We must not use colour 
in our prints simply because it is novel, and if we would 
gain the best results from its use we must see to it that it 
does not become over-assertive. We must not use it on all 
our prints, or their effectiveness may be lost in crudity. 
This тау seem rather a lame wav of indicating the 
value of colour as an asset towards the perfection of our 
prints, but in subjects of this kind it is impossible to 
lay down апу very hard-and-fast rules. We have 
simply striven to define its object, and to indicate 
possible causes of failure as shown bv experience. 
And lastly, let us learn to look upon colour toning 
rather in the light of a reserve force to supplv, perhaps, 
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the one thing needful to our photographic prints, and 
not to use it for the sake of using it. In a variety of 
ways it will be found of the utmost value as an accessorv 
towards an end, to assist in emphasising some primarv 
point, and also in holding the balance of the whole. 
We must not assume that it will give us any effect in 
comparison with an autochrome, or that it can be in 
itself artistic. This will depend upon what the composi- 
tion was before, and, as we have said, colour 15 a reserve 
force. If we cannot realise this, we had better stick to our 
neutral colours," for in their delicate simplicity thev 
are not likely to run us into anv danger on account of 
anvthing like crudeness. If there is one thing more 
than any other that the pictorialist has to learn, it is how 
to suppress the unessential and to cultivate simplicity 
and directness of appeal, and the avoidance of all that 
draws the attention of the beholder in any way from the 
principal motif of the composition. And one of the 
points to be avoided when considering the question is 
colour in anything that tends to do this, and so detracts 
from the beauty of the picture. R. M. F. 
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BLEACHING WITHOUT BROMIDE OR IODIDE. 


By W. М. ELLIS, M.A. 48 


RESENT-DAY war prices have made some of us 

pause to consider between giving up dur cherished 

hobby of photography, and carrying on along less 
costly lines. With bromide of potassium at 2s. 6d. per 
ounce, in place of the pre-war price of 1s. tod. a pound, it 
behoves one to look round for the less costly substitutes. 

Here are several alternative Bleaching Baths which I 
have either used myself or had recommended to me by 
reliable workers. In all cases the quantities here given 
are for 1o oz. of water as solvent, but naturally readers 
of an experimental turn of mind will only prepare sav 
one-fourth of these quantities or less. If a 1-plate print 
is soaked in plain water for a few minutes to make it lie 
flat оп the bottom of a dish, a couple of ounces of bleacher 
is ample for a trial. 

(1) Copper sulphate 50 gr., sodium chloride (table 
salt) 5o gr., hydrochloric acid 20 mins. 

(2) Potass. bichromate 3o gr., table salt 4 oz. 
sulphuric acid 1 drm. 

(3) Potass. permanganate 2 
I drm. 

(3a) Bath (3) plus table salt 20 gr. 

(4) Potass. permanganate 2 gr., table salt 2 drm., 
sulphuric acid 20 min. 

(5) Potass. ferricyanide roo gr. Add strong liquid 
ammonia a few drops at a time until the mixture 
smells of ammonia. This will require about 20 drops. 

(6) Potass. ferricyanide 50 gr., potass. oxalate 
20 gr. 

The next one was advised by Mr. Boyd in a recent 
issue of the British Journal : 

(7) Potass. ferricyanide 120 gr., soda phosphate 
(i.e. disodium hydrogen phosphate) J oz. 

(Those readers who have forgotten their school chemistry 
may be glad to be reminded that there are several soda 
phosphates, viz., ortho, pyro, meta, super, etc. The 
variety employed in the above formula is the ortho form. 
and is the kind used in medicine, HNa,PO,12H,O. This 
slowly effloresces, losing some of its water of crystallisa- 
tion, and becomes НХа,РО,7Н.О. Its solubility is 
about 1 in 6 parts of water. It has a slight alkaline re- 
action.) 

After the 


gr., hydrochloric acid 


permanganate bleaching bath the prints 
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require only rinsing briefly, and then may go into the 
sulphide bath in the usual way. As bleaching proceeds 
the permanganate bath gradually loses colour, and so 
for a second print will require renewing by the addition 
of a little more permanganate. This may conveniently 
be kept as a stock solution of strength 8 gr. per oz., so 
that 1 fluid dram contains 1 gr. <Any trace of hypo in 
the print will discharge the colour of the weak perman- 
ganate. It is therefore essential that the print be first 
well washed. 

Partial bleaching tends to yield rather colder tones of 
the so-called warm-black order. 

By the way, a little weak solution of permanganate 
thrown into the sink just before the sulphide bath is 
emptied into it, helps to counteract the extremely ob- 
jectionable odour of this solution ! 

While none of the readily available soluble sulphides 
are free from smell, yet I fancy one notices this less with 
barium sulphide than any of the others. The reason 
perhaps is that this sulphide is only very slightly soluble 
in water, e.g. I or 2 grains per ounce. But this (saturated 
solution) strength 1s quite strong enough for our present 
purpose. It does not keep at all well in solution. But 
in the dry form keeps admirably, which is more than can 
be said for the more familiar sodium sulphide. 

Beginneis may once again be reminded that the secret 
of getting good warm sulphide tones (colours) is in the 
word thorough, i.e. develop the print fully, a trifle over 
rather than under. Fix thoroughly, and wash thoroughly 
after fixing. Bleach thoroughly. But behind all this is 
exposure. This should be so timed that over-development 
is not reasonably possible With the ideal exposure 
development goes on up to a certain point, and then 
seems to cease. The common mistake is to expose so 
fully that over-development is possible. With correct 
exposure the print should or might be in the developer 
(clean and fresh) for five minutes either without staining 
or over-developing. 

P.S.—Any yellow-brown stain due to the permanganate 
bath can be removed by 5-10 gr. oxalic acid per ounce 
water. Instead of weighing such small quantities of potas. 
permanganate as those above mentioned, it may be more 
convenient to measure a saturated solution. One тау 
reckon 15 mins. of a saturated solution of potas. permanga- 
nate as equivalent to 1 gr. at 15° C or 60° F. 
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A CORRECTLY ex- 
posed plate will de- 
velop itself is an old 
saying which, without 
being literally true, yet 
rightly understood, con- 
veys an important truth. 
The perfect negative 
if such a thing exists 
outside the sphere of im- 
agination—is one which 
has had correct exposure 
followed by correct 
development. Therefore 
correct exposure, at any 
rate, takes us half way. 

There are three ways of arriving at—let me say satisfactory 
exposure, viz.: by the use of tables, by meter, and by trial 
and error, ie. using several plates and giving each a different 
exposure. There is, however. yet one more, and that often 
the best of all experience. But the experienced old hand even 
may go considerably astray when faced with a subject or condi- 
tions outside his prévious experience. The trial and error method 
is too slow, costly, and not always applicable. For each of 
the two first named much may be said ; yet after some years' 
experience of both I plump for tables—whilst admitting that 
the meter method at times is very helpful. 

Tables have been called tedious, tiresome, complicated, 
involving a bothering multiplication and division of fractions. 
But all this by the aid of the tables accompanying this article is 
reduced to simple addition. If the reader can count a shilline’s 
worth of pence and halfpence he can apply this svstem. 

In estimating exposure by tables there are six factors to take 
into account : the month, the hour, the weather, the plate speed, 
the stop, and the subject. This sounds rather formidable, but 
most of us select a plate and keep to it, at any rate for a while, 
so once that point is considered we do not have to alter that 
factor. Then again as regards the month, that also lasts for 
some time; and perhaps the state of the weather keeps pretty 
settled for the day, so that is a fixture for the time being. Then 
again with much of our hand camera work we get into the way of 
using a favouritestop. Thus very often during a whole day's work 
all we have to do is to keep an eye on the hour and the subject. 
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(A) MONTH AND HOUR. 
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EXPOSURE BY SIMPLE ADDITION. 


А SIMPLE METHOD OF ESTIMATING EXPOSURES FOR А GREAT VARIETY OF SUBJECTS AND CONDITIONS. 
By F. C. LAMBERT, M. A., F.R.P.S. 


Special to The A. P. and P. N.“ 


The preceding table is arranged most conveniently after the 
manner of a clock face, the double vertical line indicating noon. 
The figures for the different mouths are enclosed between 
various concentric circles. 

We see at a glance that corresponding to the hour and month 
are various small numbers, 1. 1}, 2, etc.; these we will call key 
numbers or pence and halfpence. For instance, the innermost 
ring for the months of November, December, and January 
shows I} for II a.m. to І p.m., but 2 for the hour I to 2 p.m., 
and 3 for 2 to 3 p.m. Suppose now we are at work in March or 
September, and the time is between ro and rr a.m. In the 
corresponding ring and hour we find the key number is }, and 
we observe that this key number willlast us from 10 a.m. to 2 
p.m., but after that hour we shall have to change it for 1 
between the hours 2 and 3 p.m., and again change to 14 for 3 and 
4 p.m., and so on. 

(B) WEATHER. 
Key Number. 
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For all practical purposes we may classify the weather—i.e.. 
the light conditions—into five stages or classes: (1) Bright sun 
and thin light clouds, the latter serving to diffuse and scatter 
some of the sun’s rays, thus giving the best possible conditions 
of lighting. (2) Direct sun and no clouds. The beginner often 
makes the very pardonable mistake of thinking that this con- 
dition of affairs must give the best lighting, forgetting that 
without any diffused light the shadows must be at their darkest. 
(3) Sun completely hidden by clouds, so that there is not enough 
direct light to give distinct shadows. (4) Dull, i.e. the condition 
when the sky is so clouded that there is no indication of the sun’s 
position. (4) Gloomy. This is similar to“ dull," only decidedly 
‘‘more so." (Though it is not easy to describe verbally, yet that 
matters little, as we in this country know what it is only too 
well from experience.) 


(C) PLATE SPEED. 


Pneu Lines H. and D. Watkins. Wynne. Key Number 
I 400 588 155 iuc . Saw ee о 
I$ 270 396 I26 Ultra rapid ..... i 
2 200 294 IIO Extra rapid ..... т. 
3 133 193 до Rapid I} 
4 IOO 147 78 Medium and ordy. 2 


It is convenient to classify plate speeds into four, or rather 
five, classes: four for everyday use, and a fifth which is chiefly 
if not entirely ideal. It will at once be noted that for each 
class are given the equivalent speed numbers according to the 
Hurter and Driffield, Watkins, and Wynne systems. At the 
extreme left are the numbers 1, 1}, 2, 3, and 4, showing the 
relative equivalent exposures for the five typical speeds; that 
is to say, 4 seconds with roo H. and D. plate, being equiva- 
lent to 11 seconds with a 270 H. and D. plate, and so on. 
These may be taken as roughly equivalent to the groupings 
of the various brands as set forth in the Exposure Table which 
appears in the first issue of each month in this journal. 

The speed numbers here given may be taken as an average, 
extending say 25 per cent. either way. Thus we may con- 
veniently group together three plates whose H. and D. numbers 
are 225, 200, 175. 

See a later note in connection with colour screens. 


D) STOPS. 

Stop Key No. Stop. Key No. Stop. Key No. 
F/4 0 F/13.8 .. 3% F/44.7 ++ 7 
F/4.9 F/16 | .. 4 Е/55.4 .. 7} 
Е/5.6 І F/19.6 .. 44 F/64 se 8 
F/6.9 11 F/ 22.6 5 Е/78.4 .. 8] 
Е/8 2 Е/27.6 .. 54 F/90.5 .. 9 
F/9.8 21 F/32 .. 6 F/ 110. 8. 91 
F/11.3 3 F/39.O1 .. 64 F/128 vw 5. 
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In this table are the stops numbered according to the F or aper- 
ture system; that is, a stop with a diameter opening of three- 
quarters of an inch is marked F/8 in the case of a 6-inch focus 
lens, which simply means that the focal length (F) divided into 
eight equal parts gives the diameter of the stop opening (six- 
pence divided equally by eight gives three farthings). We 
commence the series with F/4, as that is the largest opening in 
anything like common use in daily work. But in many modern 
anastigmat lenses the largest aperture is about F/6. Most lenses 
of the R.R. kind do not go beyond F/8. Cheap hand cameras 
with single lenses often do not go beyond F/11 or perhaps 
F/10. 

The beginner may bc reminded that in all ordinary work the 
decimal figure may be approximated. Thus F/r3.8 may be 
taken as F, 14 and so on. 


(E) SUBJECTS—Ovrpoons. 
Key Number. 

Light clouds, distant snow landscape ......... I 
Ordinary clouds, distant sea ................. I} 
Dark clouds and sea, distant mountains 2 
Mid-distance shipping, open beach, snow land- 

/// Eu Md SOAS EES 24 
Open valley, no foreground, panorama 3 
Figure boats on open shore, waves, open lake and 

PV ²˙ VO SE ORES ROS ona 34 
Open landscape, light foreground, mid-distance 

Pins ed ex eae es 4 
Wet street, cattle in field, open square 
Streets, foreground cottages, landscape, foliage 

foreground 
Foreground figures, groups, farmyard cattle, near 

iht Finns, RE EP REA о 5} 
Landscape, dark foreground, rocks, trees, near 

buildings in shade ......... ъа СЕГЕ 
Shady gardens, open woodland, figures in shade 
Architecture, details, doorways, porch ........ 
Foreground shrubs, large still-life objects 
Half-length portrait, diffused light, conservatory 
Flower studies in bright light outdoors ...... 
Flower studies in diffused light, picture gallery 
Dark objects in shade, light cloisters, woods. 09} 
Medium dark с1оїзїег$....................... IO 


e. * ө oo 


INDOORS. 


Copying black and white photograph, engraving 6 
Copying toned print, light water-colour painting 8 


Still life, no very dark object IO 
Portrait, light drapery and light background .. II 
Gallery with skylight. ....................... 12 
Portrait, dark drapery, workshop ............ 124 
Still life, dark objects, flowers, fruit, greenery .. 13 
Museum, light room ........................ 134 
Cathedral or church, light, nave or general 
joo E ET 14 
Ordinary TOONS: mau oca: p ERR et edd 144 
Aisle, light glass windows ................... 15 
Fonts, etc., in shaded situations ............. 154 
Aisle, stained-glass windows ................. 16 
Dark rooms, cottage interiors ................ 16} 
Choir of cathedral .......................... 17 
Details, carving, tombs in choir .............. 173 
rt catered ЕЕЕ ей Eu EE 18 
f/ dd See 10 
S ccm 20 


An attempt һа; been made to include as many typical subjects 
as the amateur is likely to encounter in ordinary work. But it 
is quite likely that even with this rather long list he finds the 
specific subject of his attention not mentioned. For instance, 
a monument in the shade of a tree. This would come into the 
group. Shady gardens, figures in shade" ; key number, 6}. 
Or smith shoeing a horse in an open shed ; probably in such a 
subject the interior background part would be about as dark 
as Dark objects in shade, light cloisters, etc." ; key number, 
oł; it might, however, be considerably lighter or darker. 
Architectural details inside building, carvings, monuments, 
fonts, misereres, etc., vary considerably as to the amount of 
light falling on them. The colour of the glass of the windows 
illuminating them has to be noted and allowed for. But generally 
one may say that the darker the subject (ie., its own colour 
and the lighting falling on it) the greater the need for generous 
exposure. 
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(N) EXPOSURES. 


Total | Total Total 


Kev No. Exposurc. , Key No. Exposure. Key No. Exposure. 
3  r-roooth sec. 10 I1-5th sec. | 18 32 sec. 
31 1-66oth 11 181 45 
4  I-50oth 114 1 | 19 I min. 
41 1-330th 12 4 | 19] 11 
5  1-250th | I2 i 20 2 
51 1-17oth 13 I 201 3 
6  1-120th 131 I 21 4 
61 1-80th 14 2 211 6 
7  1-60th 141 3 22 8 
7} 1-40th | 15 4 22] 12 
8 1-30th 154 6 23 16 
8} r-2oth I6 8 231 24 
9 1-16th | 16% 12 24 30 
9} 1-10th | I7 16 244 45 

10 I-8th 171 24 25 I hour. 


We now conclude our preliminary notes. The best way of 
picking up this system of estimating exposures is to take a few 
ordinary examples, which will show how very simple the whole 
business is. 

EXAMPLE I. 


March; 2—3 p.m.; bright sun. light clouds; plate, 200 
H. and D. ; stop, F/8; roadside cottages. 

Table А, March, 2—3 p.m. ......... Key number, I 
B, bright sun and cloud ..... o 
ie. оси I 
D; stop E 8 cas 2 
E, foreground cottages ...... 5 
Total окне 9 


Turning now to table X, opposite 9 we find exposure 1-16th 
second. This would be the minimum safe exposure for an average 
case. But suppose that the cottages are overshadowed by 
large trees in full leaf, we should then classify them as“ Near 
buildings in shade," key number 6 instead of 5, thus bringing 
our total to 10, which Table X tells us requires 1-8th sec. 


EXAMPLE II. 


March; 10—1I a.m.; cloudy, diffused light; plate, зоо 
H. and D.; stop, F/6.3; harvest field; figures loading waggon. 


Table A, March, 1o—1Ia.m. ...... Key number, 1 
Be Cloudy Loco prs ns RES I 

C, plate 300 (270) .......... i 

D, stop F/6.3 (6.9) ........ 14 

E, foreground figures 5} 

Total. sicivews 9 


Table X gives key number 9 as exposure 1-16th sec. Now 
this happens to be just the same actual time of exposure as 
example 1. But note that all the conditions in the two cases 
are different. 

EXAMPLE III. 


October; 2—3 p.m.; cloudy, diffused light; plate, 300 
H. and D.; stop, F/8; portrait in light room, light drapcry, 
case i., or in ordinary room, dark drapery, case ii. 


Table A, October, 2—3 p.m. ....... 2 
„„ 1 1 
C, plate 300 (270) ........... i $ 
D; Stop Б/В: nieder IG 2 
E, Por trat light, 11 dark, 121 
163 I8 


The corresponding exposures being 12 sec. and 32 sec. re- 
spectively. 
EXAMPLE IV. 


November, 2—3 p.m., bright sun after rain, wet street, rapid 
plate 200 H. and D. ; stop, F/5.6. 


Table A, November, 2—3 p.m. ...... Key number 3 
B, bright SON, nn s 
E Plate 0 8 I 
D, stop FIO olga yh I 
E, wet stet... urs EN 41 
Total ........ IO 


Corresponding to 10 in Table X we have the exposure $ sec., 
which would probably be quick enough to capture slowly walk- 
ing figures not nearer than 25 yards from the camera. 
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EXAMPLE V. 
December; ІІ a.m.—1 p.m.; dull; plate, 200 H. and D.; 
general view, interior; average English village church, clear 
glass windows; stop F/16. 
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EXAMPLE Vl. 
November; noon; bright sun, no clouds; ortho. plate of 200, 
with а four times colour filter; F/11; flower study in well-lit 
room, say 3—4 feet from large window. 


Table A, December, ilk 14 We ignore the colour filter for the moment, and take the key 
VV 11 numbers from the tables, viz., month and hour, 14; weather, 1: 
CCC Ten ead ad I stop F/11, 3; plate 1; subject 13. Total 19, i.e., І minute exposure 
D/ 4 without the colour screen, or 4 minutes with the colour screen. 
E, average church light ............... I4 The foregoing esamples will indicate to the reader the 

— simplicity of this method. The preceding two pages containing 
22 the necessary deta:ls— printed back to back can be removed 
Corresponding exposure, 8 minutes. and carried for reference in every exposure problem. 
وح ت‎ egi ees 


"SATISTOID" AND 


"JAPINE SILVER." 


Two New Printing Processes by the Platinotype Company. 


E have recently had an opportunity of investigating 

the exceptional qualities of two new printing processes 
introduced lately by the Platinotype Company. The first, 
Satistoid,“ which is a variant on the already popular '' Satista, 
provides an ideal substitute (now that platinum is almost 
unobtainable) for the worker to whom the sepia platinotype 
process specially appeals. 

As our readers are already aware, prints on“ Satista paper 
are practically indistinguishable from those on platinotype 
(black process), and the procedure for their production is very 
similar. The Company is, therefore, to be congratulated on 
having perfected a further process that, with a cold-bath 
developer, wil give a remarkable range of beautiful tones from 
warm black to a light sepia by merely altering the strength of 
the developing solution. 

“ Satistoid " prints very rapidly, the time being about one- 
tenth of that required for P.O.P. A faint image is printed, 
similar to that obtained in the ordinary platinotype process. 
The developing salts are supplied in packets ready for dissolving 
in plain water. А quarter-pound packet dissolved in twenty 
ounces of water gives a developing solution that can be used 
again and again, and will keep indefinitely if not exposed to light. 
This strength gives warm-black tones. The print is placed straight 
into the developer, which should be at a normal temperature 
of 60 deg. F., and development is complete in about half a minute. 
From the developer it is transferred to a clearing bath composed 
of 14 oz. of '' Satistoid " clearing salts dissolved in 80 oz. of 
water. This bath is followed by another of the same character 
for ten minutes. The print is then washed for ten minutes 
and fixed in an ordinary acid hypo bath, and finally washed 
and dried. The procedure is extremely simple. Satistoid "' 
paper is made in thin, thick, and extra-thick '' smooth," and in 


thick and extra-thick “© rough " grades. It is not expensive, 
and should appeal to every worker who wishes for beautiful 
prints from his negatives. 

The Company's second introduction, Japine Silver“ paper, 
is a printing-out paper of exceptional quality, with an extra- 
ordinary range of tones that will satisfy the most exacting. 
The procedure in using this paper is simplicity itself. Printing 
is carried a little further than the depth required for the finished 
picture. The print is washed in several changes of water before 
toning, the final wash water containing a pinch of common salt. 
The formula for toning bath is given in the instructions, or special 
toning salts are supplied in shilling packets, making a bath 
that can be used repeatedly. Toning is rapid, and if rich, 
red-brown tones are required, a few seconds' immersion in the 
toning bath is sufficient ; while for brown-blacks a longer period 
is necessary. Toning may be stopped by immersion in water 
containing a few drops of ammonia. After toning, the prints 
should be rinsed in two or three changes of water, and then 
fixed in an alkaline hypo solution, 1 oz. of hypo in то oz. of 
water. 

The prints are finally washed and dried in the usual manner. 

It should be noted, with this paper, that it is sent out from 
the works bone-dry, but, contrary to the practice in platinotype 
printing, it should be exposed to a damp atmosphere to absorb 
a slight amount of moisture before printing, in order to secure 
the most brilliant results. The “ Japine Silver" paper 15 
inexpensive (twenty-four }-pl. or fourteen 6 by 4] pieces for 
15). We have pleasure in directing our readers’ attention to 
these latest introductions, as they are good in all respects 
and will give every satisfaction. Applications for the paper 
and further particulars should be made to the Platinotype Co., 
Beckenham Road, Penge, S.E. 
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" MONOMET." 


EADERS of THE A. P. have already had their attention 

drawn to the new substitute for the German metol, recently 
advertised by the White Band Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of 
South Croydon, under the name of ‘‘ Monomet." This new 
developer, although not identical chemically to the German- 
made metol, will do everything in practice that metol does, 
in particular possessing the characteristic active qualities of 
that popular developer. 

The sample we have had sent us for review is supplied in a 
well-sealed tin, and is similar in appearance to the original 
metol, but with a slight pinkish tinge which is conveyed later 
to the solution. The formula recommended by the makers 
for a one-solution developer, is— 


NONOMECE. “nieuw tea wie vri нБ 4 Br. 
Sodium sulphite cryst. ............... 45 gr. 
Sodium carbonate cryst. ............. бо gr. 
Potas. bromide 10 per cent. solution .. 5 to 10 drops. 
Wi.... ⁵ð D 8 5 OZ. 


This is the strength recommended for gaslight papers. Double 
the quantity of water is suggested for bromide papers, plates 
and films. But, as with metol, the amount of water merely tends 


A New British-made Developer. 


to slow the action before complete density is attained. Used in 
its concentrated form for plates, development is very rapid. 
For obtaining very soft negatives (for portrait work, for instance), 
increasing the carbonate of soda to 90 gr., and reducing the 
Monomet to 3 gr., gives the desired result. For more vigorous 
results, increasing the Monomet to 5 gr., and reducing the car- 
bonate to 40 gr., produces a negative more akin to that produced 
by hydroquinone. 

A good formula for Monomet and hydroquinone is given by 
the makers, and one which we found produced excellent black 
tones on bromide paper—equal, in fact, to any secured by amidol. 

Monomet and pyro also worked well together, and a good 
formula is supplicd with each tin. 

Those workers who have used metol largely in the past, 
particularly cinematograph film-producers, should welcome 
this new British developer; and all readers of THE A. P. who 
have secured their best work with metol or M.Q. developers 
previously, should hasten to take advantage of the new prepara- 
tion which the White Band Company are now putting forward. 
A trial ]-oz. tin will be sent from the above address on application, 
for 1s. 9d. 


— gee 


The April Bargain List issued by the City Sale and Exchange, 
81, Aldersgate Strect, E.C., contains a large selection of second- 
hand apparatus, including cameras of all sizes and types, lenses, 
enlargers, and accessories. The firm guarantee that all goods 
supplied by them are in thoroughly sound and reliable order, 


and any apparatus purchased from them, if found to be unsuit- 
able for the purchaser’s requirements, will be exchanged to full 
value at any time within one month; or they will supply on 
strict approval terms if preferred. Application should be made 
to the above address for a copy of the catalogue, post frec. 
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ONE of the 
most in- 
teresting 
branches of 
nature study 
at this period 
of the year is 
that of birds 
and their 
nests, and any 
amateur pho- 
tographer 
with a love 
| for nature 
study, who has not yet lost his zeal for what is termed bird- 
nesting, will find in this branch of photography a sphere which 
is both interesting and instructive ; and if any have packed away 
their cameras rather than run any risk of coming into contact 
with the authorities, I would strongly advise them to turn 
their attention to this field, which is at once free from military 
supervision and productive of the finest results. 

The photographing of birds' nests in natural environment 
is not quite the simple matter so often imagined. The diffi- 
culties in the way of fixing the camera in a position in which 
it looks into the nest, without disturbing the same, so that 
all the eggs may be reproduced, and also the avoiding of in any 
way disturbing the shrubs or surroundings, are not easily over- 
come. And it is very essential that we should leave no traces 
of our visit, or we may find on our second visit, instead of 
the nest and eggs being intact, that someone, having noticed 
our tracks, has made use of them, and has wilfully destroyed 
the nest. 

The best type of camera for this class of work is that known 
as a stand camera, having a fairly long extension, with a lens 
fited with an iris diaphragm, enabling the operator to stop 
it down to F/16 or F/22, so as to give clear definition in all parts 
of the picture. 

If the lens is one of the modern anastigmats, in which the 
back and front sections of the lens can be used separately, it 
will be found to be a great advantage, especially when dealing 
with the nests of birds who make their home in the reeds and 
rushes of ponds and rivers, the single component enabling one 
to get a much larger picture of the nest, although it is impossible 
to place the camera any nearer. 

My own camera, which I have found most useful for this class 
of work, is a half-plate Sanderson pattern with long-extension 
bellows. The particular movement which is most likely to 
be useful is the rack focussing, both front and back, the 
reason for this being that, when the camera is set up with the 
intention of taking a photograph, it is often found that the only 
position in which it can be fixed is not the best, and the diffi- 
culty can often be overcome by the use of the front or back 
rack as necessary. The swing frort is also very useful. 

The tripod should be strong and rigid, and should have 
telescopic limbs, so as to allow the camera to be lowered as 
near the ground as possible; otherwise the nest of such a bird 
as the peawit would appear rather small in the photograph. 

A very useful addition to the camera for all classes of nature 
work, and one that cannot very well be omitted by those that 
aim at the best results, is a specially designed tripod head or 
tilting table, which enables the camera to be tilted downwards 
to any angle required. This may be purchased from most 
dealers; but if one is at all handy with tools, one which will 
serve the purpose can be made for a few pence. 

Orthochromatic plates are also an advantage; but where 
there is any risk of movement, such as a nest on the branch of 
a tree swaying in the breeze, a plate which is fairly rapid and 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY IN APRIL. 


BIRD-NESTING WITH A CAMERA. 
Special to The A. P. & P. .“ 


By JAMES FODEN. 


contains a colour screen embodied in the sensitised emulsion 
is the best, as such a plate, not requiring a light filter, allows 
a much shorter exposure. 

With regard to exposure, this varies much 'according to 
the conditions under which one is working ; for, on theone hand, 
a nest such as the plover's, which is generally situated in the 
open field, requires only the shortest, while that of the black- 
bird, whose favourite nesting place is in the middle of dense 
growth, requires a much longer exposure. 

The best advice which can be given to a beginner in this 
branch of nature's field is to invest in a reliable exposure meter, 
and having chosen carefully the variety of plates suitable, 
stick to them until the results are ali that one could desire, for 
perfection is only to be attained by experience. 

‚ With regard to the artistic side, one may often come across 
nests which are so situated that they lend themselves to the 
making of pictures. А particular example is that of the water- 
hen’s nest reproduced herewith. 

The photographer with a love of nature will find that the 
rambles through the fields and woods in search of the hidden 


The Home of the Water-hen. 


mysteries which nature always reveals to those who are in 
sympathy with her will bring much pleasure into one’s life, and 
in addition produce records that will prove of value and interest 
in the future. 
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A LITTLE FAIR BOY. 
The original, a bromide print (101 x 141), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
817 


BY MISS DORA HEAD. 
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BY DR. S. 


A L'OMBRE DE L'EGLISE. 


The original, a toned bromide print (81 x 114), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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PORTRAIT. BY MISS D. DAY. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HERE, as should always be the case, the 
title strikes or suggests the dominant note 
of the picture. But with the choice of a 
title which is at once explicit and special 
there is ever present the danger of its 
prompting anatomical criticism. Hence 
the need for some caution in the choice 
of a title. In this instance we have no 
fault to find with the title, but refer to 
it merely by way of example or general 
precept. 

The word sunshine is in most minds 
associated with light rather than with 
shade, and this point should not be lost sight of for a moment. 
Now, the quibbler might say that the dominant note here is 
shadow rather than light. Roughly put, there is as much shade 
and shadow as there is light (tones). 
at once arises as to whether the sentiment of the picture would 
not gain by trimming off an inch or more from the lower part. 
There would then still be left enough shade and cast shadow to 
afford contrast and help the idea of sunshine and shadow, 
without the shadow part of the idea being 

pe c Rene AM! 


made too prominent. Moreover, the inclusion 
of the very near foreground (lower strip) 
gives one a rather uncomfortable suggestion 
of bird’s-eye perspective. 

Turning next to the light (sunshine) part 
of the picture, do we not get more the sug- 
gestion of haze, mist, fog, or something of 
that kind than of the brightness of sunshine, 
to account for the cast shadows with sharp 
edges or outlines ? Thus the sunshine and 
mist or haze part, in conjunction with the 
cast shadow part of the picture, do not 
harmonise completely and convincingly. 
Most of us who have experimented with sun- 
shine effects of the kind here suggested have 
experienced some disappointment in our 
prints, which more often than not carry an 
exaggerated mist or haze effect when com- 
pared with the degree of haziness seen by the 
eye. This accentuation is more noticeable 
in connection with ordinary than with ortho. 
plates. But even with the latter the employ- Ё ШЕ: 
ment of a colour filter which is dark enough ДЕМИ 
for most subjects is here often found not 
quite satisfactory. The fact is that these 
misty and hazy effects are more actinic than 
the eye recognises, and therefore call for a 
rather darker filter. On the other hand, 
one must not swing to the opposite extreme, 
i.e., of using a filter dark enough to cut out 
all mist and haze effect. ^ 

It should be profitable to consider for a 
moment the pictorial effect of under-screen- 
ing. It is that we seem to enter the mist 
region too suddenlv-—as though it began 
definitely at a certain point. True, in the 
example before us, this effect is seen far less 
than is usually the case, and so it may be 
regarded as very nearly all that one could 
wish. Another point may be noticed, viz., 
that with mist, etc., and sunshine the light- 
scattering effect in nature lightens cast 
shadows. In the print before us these fore- 
ground cast shadows seem a little over- 
stated. 

Experiments of this kind, designed to 
study and express an idea, a preconceived 
or oft-observed effect, are among the most 
useful ways by which the photographer 
can acquire knowledge and craftsmanship. 
It is not often that we learn our most useful 
lessons from the experience of others, though 
in this way many mistake-saving hints can 
be gleaned. For instance, this print offers 
the valuable hint that when we are studying 
one thing (sunshine) let it be the dominant 
thing; let us aim at one thing only at a 
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The original, a toned bromide print (4} 
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time and avoid complicating issues and deductions by scattering 
our energies. The simplicity of this little picture is bv no means 
the least valuable factor in its success. We have selected it for 
mutual study because it has considerable merit; that it is 
not absolutely perfect is only saying in other words, it is a human 
production. The perfect work of art does not and never will 
exist out of the region of the ideal. If it did exist, it would no 
longer be ideal. 

The fact that our pictorial efforts fall short of our aims and 
desires serves to give us the healthy impulse of ever hoping 
and striving to ' go one better next time." Contentment is 
dangerously likely to produce stagnation, which in turn leads 
to retrogression. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty in your 
photography ? If so, write to the Editor of ‘‘ The 
A. P. & P. N.,“ 52, Long Acre, W. C. He will help you. 
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A BOX FOR PRINTING PAPERS. 


HE arrangement about to be described 

wil be found very convenient, 
especially for use with bromide or gas- 
light papers. 

It is first necessary to make a light- 
tight box. The dimensions given in 
fig. 1 wil be found very suitable for 
papers up to and including ro bv 8 in. 
but variations may, of course, be made. 
Wood or stiff cardboard 
may be used,. but the + 
former will be found more /# 
satisfactorv. Particular 
care should be taken with 
the lid, for it must be 
perfectly light-tight; a 
rim should be glued and 
screwed along its ends 
and front edge, overlapp- 
ing the sides of the box 
about half an inch ; and 
a slip { in. by ; in. 
screwed inside, as shown in the sketch, 
to prevent the entrv of light along the 
hinged edge. The pieces along the ends 


Top Tray 


should be of hard wood, because they 
serve also as clamps for the cover. As 
an extra precaution, the top edges of 
the box, and the parts of the lid which 
In addition, 


meet it, may be blacked. 


A 


а piece of baize or woollen cloth should 
be glued on the bottom, to prevent 
slipping on the table. 

The inside of the box must next be 


H 
L 
[24 
„ THICKNESS OF у" 
MATERIAL 2 


Fig. | 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anv Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. А 


fitted, so that when the lid is raised 
the paper is at the same time auto- 
matically raised upon trays from which 
it may be taken easily and quickly and 
with no risk of damage. The inside space 
of the box is divided into two parts by 
a stiff cardboard trav, which forms a 
partition resting upon wooden slips 2 in. 
wide and } in. thick; these are fitted 
around the ends and front only, and their 
edges rest on the bottom of the box (fig. 3). 


ew To PORT тт NEHME 
UNDERNEATH 


^ 
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Another sheet of stiff card is next cut 
to fit the bottom of the box, which is 
now shorter by } in. and narrower by 
iin. Both cards should fit snugly but 
not tightlv. Fig. 2 shows the appear- 
ance of the finished travs. Half an inch 
from the back edge, and along the ends 
of each, are glued wood strips } in. by 
ł in., and these form a 
raised edge which keeps the 
paper in place. Holes are 
bored with a sharp brad- 
awl in the positions shown, 
and each tray is fitted with 
a fine string just over 2 ft. 
in length, by passing an 
end upwards through each 


hole. А strip of linen is 
then glued over the loop of 
string which passes along 
the card. Lastly, linen 
strips, to serve as hinges, 
are glued to the back 
edges. 

The smaller tray is hinged to the back 
edge of the bottom of the box; the 
larger one is similarly hinged above this, 
so that it rests horizontally upon the slips. 
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By means of the strings connect the 
travs to the lid, so that they rise and 
fall with it. The strings from the 
bottom tray pass through the holes in 
the top one, and all the strings pass 
through four small screw eyes in the 
lid, the two intermediate preventing the 
loop of string from dropping on the sensi- 
tive paper when the lid 1s closed. 

F rst adjust, by means ofí a running 
knot, the top trav, so that it is in the 
position Т, with reference to the lid L 
(fig. 3. Next adjust the strings of the 
bottom trav so that it takes up the 
position B, with reference to T and L. 

When the lid is raised, the two travs 
are brought into view; the bottom one 
may be used for exposed sheets, and the 
top for unexposed ones. Fig. т shows 
the box completed. b. 5. B. 
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PAPER HOLDER FOR ENLARGING, 
ETC. 


HE following suggestions for making 
T a pair of paper holders for the 
enlarging or copying easel may be useful 
to those who are at present using drawing 
pins. Two strips, C, of } or $ in. wood 
are prepared, each 1 in. wide, and as 
long as the short side of the board. They 
have a } in. rebate on one side, as shown 
in the sketch. Four pieces, A, each 
3 by ў in. are cut to provide runners 
for the back of the board. Four 4 in. 
strips of thin, pliable spring steel are 
to be cut, and a small hole drilled at 
about } in. from each end. These pieces 
of spring are quite easily obtained. 
Your clock repairer will probably find 


you some scraps, or the ideal thing will 
be the covered steels supplied by the 
haberdasher for stiffening purposes, the 
cover and the inner paper wrapping 
being removed. The springs are screw 

to the 3 in. strips of wood, A, each 
forming a curve, D, as shown. Four 
small pieces of wood shaped as B are 
used to connect the long strips with 
those bearing the springs. These pieccs 
must be long enough to allow the dis- 
tance between A and C to be the thick- 
ness of the board plus } in. When the 
completed holders are placed in position 
the curve of the springs is flatteued so 
that the long strips C are firmly held 
against the face of the board but can be 
instantly moved up or down as required. 
For holding papers the plain edges of € 
face each other, while for plates they are 
reversed and the rebates used. A. H. 8. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Always say 


Velox 


Velox to your dealer when you are buying 
your supplies. If you only say “gaslight, 
there is a chance that Velox will not be 
supplied. 


Velox to your printer when you are sending 
him your negatives. If you only say “black 
and white, he may use some other paper not 
nearly so good. 


Velox to your friend when he asks your advice 
about printing. If you tell him to use Velox, 
he will be glad that he came to you for help. 


Velox always. Say it because Velox saves 
time and because Velox is the paper which 
gets the best out of a good negative and 
makes the most of a bad one. 


There are two grades of Velox — 
the Vigorous is for weak negatives 
—the Soft is for averaze negatives. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A New Class for Exhibitions. 


The Manchester Amateurs are to have Tue A. P. 
Slides on April 18. In directing attention to the 
fact that THE A. P. competition slides are judged 
by the standard of the set of six, as against another 
Journal's single-slide system, the М. A. P. Monthly 
Circular“ says, “ The worker who aims at a hig 
value of excellence in all his slides will prefer, how- 
ever, to be judged by his full set, as, according to 
him, there is less chance of a win being the result 
of a lucky accident." That is exactly how I view 
the whole question of competition, and why I 
should like to see the idea embodied in some exhibi- 
tions. Let a class be instituted for the best six 
exhibits, and the award go to the worker who 
shows the best all-round excellence. The Rother- 
ham Society has a members’ class, known as the 
metbers’ board of exhibits, and which may be 
from six to ten prints, but I should like to see the 
system extended to open exhibitions, and limit it 
to six prints as a maximum and four as a minimum 
Set. 


A Hint on Taxes. 

As I write, the sun is shining brilliantly, and one 
is reminded by every hedgerow that spring has 
arrived. Soon we shall have summer, and with it 
rambles, excursions, and some photography. I 
say the latter advisedly, for I cannot exactly forget 
that everything photographic is dear, and at the 
same time everything else is dear. Yet we shall 
have some photography ; in fact, we must have 
some, if only as a relaxation and amusement. 1 
must, however, be careful how I use the last word 
* amusement," for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may read it, and then we shall be taxed. It is 
very kind of him to spare us photographers. 
Of course, we are not out of the wood yet, for it 
may not require a very vivid stretch of imagination 
by а Customs officer to discover a similarity between 
an ''illustrated lantern lecture“ and a ''cinema 
display." I give societies the hint that some care 
must be exercised in their potential arrangements, 
particularly where season tickets are issued for 
the lantern lectures apart from the society's regular 
subscription. Concerts are а regular feature in 
some societies, and this again is a point for care at 
the present time, unless there is a universal desire 
to "pav, pay, рау”! In the meantime let me 
have your summer syllabus as soon as it comes 
from the printer. 


The Hub of Durham. 


The arrangements for the annual members’ 
exhibition of the Sunderland Photographic Asso- 
ciation left nothing to be desired, and whatever 
misgiving one had as to the result of this year's 
show being adversely affected by the war was 
promptly removed when the exhibits began to 
pour into the rooms of the society. It is here one 
finds the hub of the Northumberland and Durham 
Federation, and if Sunderland is down, well, the 
rest is ye certain. However, I am glad to 
record that it is not down, and the number and 
quality of the works are quite up to pre-war standard, 
and at Sunderland this was very high indeed. 
Close upon a hundred exhibits are shown, and I 
am told Mr. Walter S. Corder, who judged them, 
was delighted with his task, for he is as keen on 
federation prestige as he is on good pictures. , 


Sunderland Exhibits. 


The Milburn challenge cup is won by Mrs. Gash, 
with a charming study named '' The Apple Girl”; 
and other prize-winners in the cup competition are 
Mr. J. W. Addison, who gets the bronze medal 
tor a charming bromoil, in which Durham Cathedral 
plays a prominent part in the composition. Another 
bromoil, ''Sun Splashed," secured Mr. George 
Brown a bronze medal. Mr. G. F. l'anson was 
successful in the beginners' class, and secured a 
medal. The work of Mr. T. A. Hudson was pro- 
minent in the portrait studies, whilst several other 
members also showed very good work, chiefly 
Messrs. F. E. Inkson, W. R. Ashley, J. G. Johnson, 
and J. Deans. Lantern slides were not forgotten, 
and awards fell to R. Johnson and T. A. Hudson 
in the respective order of merit. Mr. Robert 
Chalmers presents a charming series of portrait 
and landscape subjects, whilst Mr. W. Milburn is 
also conspicuously represented by a collection of 


Swiss scenes. Both these collections add tone to 
a really good show, and are not in competition. 
The show remains open until May 4 in the subscrip- 
tion library, which the public are heartily invited 
to visit. 


Rotherham Scores Another Success. 

" Just a word or two as to our doings," writes 
the secretary of the Rotherham Photographic 
Society. ''We are keeping matters moving, al- 
though there is necessarily some change as a result 
of the war. We have to restrain our ambitions 
and remain satisfied to be able to maintain some 
semblance of the normal." I am glad to be cheered 
by my Rotherham friend. It was the annual 
meeting of this pushing society last Tuesday, when 
a most encouraging report was presented. During 
the past twelve months they have relied more 
than ordinarily on the members for providing the 
lectures and demonstrations, and the experience is 
gratifying. One of the lectures was on '' Photo- 
micrography," by Mr. T. Baker, D.Sc., who is a 
valuable acquisition to the society's strength. 
Patriotism is a strong feature at Rotherham, and 
the photographic society takes а leading part. 
Turning once again to the annual meeting, all the 
old officers were re-elected, including Mr. Н. С. 
Hemmingway, the genial secretary. The balance- 
sheet shows over £22. Incidentally the programme 
for 1916 is yet to be arranged, excepting, I hear, 
they have engaged a hall for the annual exhibition 
in the latter part of the year. It is too early to say 
whether open ” or '' members," but most probably 
the latter. 


Back from Below. 

Some surprise was recently caused at the Rother- 
ham Photographic Society, when in walked Mr. 
F. G. Blackshaw, a former member, who three 
years ago emigrated to Australia. At the outbreak 
of war, in common with many of his countrymen 
by adoption, he heard the beat of {һе drum and 
the call of his mother country. He joined up with 
the Australian contingent, and saw service in 
Gallipoli, where he was wounded. A short furlough 
enabled him to revisit his photographic associates, 
who gave him а cordial greeting. Mr. Blackshaw 
was a regular exhibitor at the society's annual 
shows, for I well remember his name at the head of 
a board of exhibits, and, I believe, he was the artist 
responsible for the modelling of the beautiful plaque 
awarded by this society for competitive work. 


Leicester Exhibition. 

The Leicester Photographic Society has had a 
members' exhibition, and even these small events 
cannot be arranged without some cost, as will be 
seen from one or two items in the balance-sheet. 
Materials for screens cost £1 18s. 1d., and awards 
nearly five pounds; so it is a, small matter when 
the show gets within a few shillings of making both 
ends meet. It is also gratifying to note an ex- 
cellent roll of honour in connection with this society. 


Ireland’s Exhibition. 


After a very successful week, the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Photographic Society of Ireland was 
brought to a close on Saturday by a lecture delivered 
by Mr. Hugh Pollock on ''Rambles in France." 
It was not the only interesting part of the even- 
ing's function, tor at the conclusion Mr. J. Rowland, 
the genial hon. secretary, was presented with a 
carbon portrait of himself, the gift of the council. 
The picture was awarded a bronze medal in the 
members' class, and was one of three pictures by 
Mr. A. H. Davis, which won for that worker the 
Mortimer shield. The secretary has for three 
years worked hard in the interests of the society. 


Bath's Novel €ompetition. 

Mr. A. Coles has been declared the winner of 
the competition for unknown subject“ arranged 
by the Bath Photographic Society. Ап exposed 
negative is given out to members, which they 
must return with a print produced from it, and the 
best rendering wins the prize. Mr. P. H. Jones 
lectured at a recent meeting on simple methods 
of making slides by reduction without elaborate 
apparatus, thus affording enjoyment for winter 
evenings. Gaslight development—no ruby lamp— 
colours by varied exposures, and colours by the 
Paget process were some points dealt with. 
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Are You Climbing the Ladder? 


A writer has sent me his views on what I recently 
termed the co-ordinated exhibition of Ilford, South 
Essex, and Walthamstow societies. After saying 
all that can be said for its excellence, he draws a 
moral for the tyro, which equally applies in every 
city and town just as much as it does in the Manor 
Park district of London. Не says, The member 
of a strong and virile photographic society such as 
the three who have just held their exhibition, has 
many advantages over the solitary worker. The 
experience of his fellow members is a ladder up 
which he can climb, or even be helped to success. 
Constant discussion with other artistic minds tends 
to foster enthusiasm, and there is the constant 
whip of emulation to urge on to greater achieve- 
ment.” 


Rough on the Critic. , 

Mr. Lvle's style is distinctly forcible and refresh- 
ing when dealing with the subject of Art. I will 
coin à phrase to describe art that Mr. Lyle did not 
advocate at the Croydon Camera Club, and that is 
'" red-tape art." Clarity of vision and well-balanced 
judgment were essential. In composing a picture 
he does not advocate the slavish following of the 
conventions in all small details. ''A print which 
conveyed a sense of asthetic pleasure to the be- 
holder, even though it might have some small 
defects, was a work of art, whereas a faultless 
composition conforming to all the pettifogging 
dogmas of the too cominon photographic critic 
might utterly fai! to convey anything but boredom 
to the spectator ” 


Leeds Exhibition. 


I am indebted to а correspondent for a report 
of the excellent exhibition of the Leeds Camera 
Club incidentally referred to a week ago. A feature 
of the show was the freshness of the work, mostly 
from 1915 negatives, and to the number of some 
130 prints. Mr. John Gash and Mr. W. W. Nev- 
bould were the judges for the competition, and 
made the following awards :—Society's gold medal 
to Mr. Herbert Ramsden for his pictorial studv, 
The Meeting of the Waters.“ lton Abbey; 
society's medal to Mr. С. W. Fletcher for a cleverly 
rendered print, Pear Blossom; Drake Brock- 
man " cup to Mr. G. W. Fletcher for his excellent 
autochrome, “ Autumn Tints,” in conjunction with 
a set of ten other beautiful examples. Second 
award in the pictorial section was secured by Mr. 
Burnley, with The Top of the Hill," Meanwood 
Mr. Scruton's very powerful study,. The Shadowed 
Lane," Burnsall, was highly commended. Other 
interesting pictures were contributed by Mr. G. T. 
Illingworth, the Rev. W. Н. Booth, Mr. С. W. 
Knight, and Mr. H. Suthers. The older members 
of the society were well represented by Mr. W. W. 
Newbould, with Ап Old Church," Brittany, 
“ Mont St. Michel," and Lake Lucerne "—all 
finished examples of good photography. Mr. 
Blackburn showed Moonlight in the e — 
a clever picture іп gum-bichromate—and ‘ Harvest 
Time," the latter example cleverly executed and 
full of action. Among Harold С. Grainger's 
many characteristic pictures were Dewy Dawn " 
and * A Tangled Foreground,” each very appealing 
in poetical pictorialism. 


What is the Date of the Church. 


To approximately fix the date of a church by its 
decorations and style is not always an easy matter, 
and sometimes puzzies even those who have given 
some study to the question. Mr. A. H. Tompkins, 
in a lecture on lish Church Architecture,” 
at the Coventry Photographic Club, made it a feature 
to eg! illustrate certain well-defined characteris- 
tics to help the novice to easily distinguish and 
appreciate its many points of interest. For instance. 
as was shown by diagrams, the Normans used round 
arches with gener a zig-zag ornament; Early 
English builders e an acutcly-pointed arch with 
the ‘“‘dog-tooth "; the Decorated, an equilateral 
arch with the “ ball-fower ; and the P ndicular 
builders used a depressed arch with the Tudor 
rose as their common ornament. He also showed 
that the introduction of the pointed arch was due 
to practical reasons, as it was found impossible 
with round arches to vault an oblong space satis- 
factorily. 
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ABOUT THE 


x LTHOUGH better 
weather is in sight 
at the time of writ- 
ing these notes, 
there is not yet 
much to tempt the 
outdoor worker, 
though things, we 
hope, will be dif- 
ferent in another week. In addition 
to giving attention to the various 
movements of the camera and the 
different types of lenses with their 
characteristics, we have dealt with 
exposure and development, and this 
week will consider the Fixing Bath. 

It may appear to many of our 
readers that all that is necessary for 
a consideration of this matter is a 
formula for mixing the bath, and a rule 
as to the length of time the plates or 
films must be kept therein. It is a 
fact, however, that these particulars 
have been published many times, 
almost every plate-box label giving 
details for fixing, and yet a large pro- 
portion of workers fail to fix both 
plates and papers satisfactorily. We 
hope by means of one or two quite 
simple experiments to show the effect 
of lack of care in fixing, and the need 
for certain definite points being pro- 
perly attended to. 

Rules for Fixing. 

Let us first of all take the ordinary 
fixing routine for plates, assuming that 
: some such developer as metol-hydro- 
quinone, or one of the proprietary 
developers like Azol, Rytol, Vittol, 
etc., has been used. With such non- 
staining developers the use of an 
acid fixing bath is not necessary 
(except for films), a plain solution of 
hypo answering all requirements. The 
exact strength of the solution is not 
very important, but too weak a solu- 
tion will lead to trouble, and too 
strong a solution is unnecessarily 
extravagant. Probably {һе best 
strength is about 20 per cent., which is 
obtained by dissolving 4 ounces of 
the crystals of hypo in a pint of water. 
To get a 20 per cent. solution, the 4 
ounces should be placed in a pint 
jug, and the jug then filled up with 


hot water, thus making a total bulk 
of one pint. The strength of 4 ounces 
to a complete pint of water is often 
given, and is a very satisfactory 
strength of bath for working with. 
It may be well to point out that 
such a strength of hypo solution may 
be made up and kept for a short time, 
say a few days or even a week or two, 
but it is not desirable to keep hypo 
solutions for a longer time, because 
there is a tendency for sulphur to be 
'" precipitated " or thrown down in 
the solution. This precipitation pro- 
duces a milky appearance of the solu- 
tion, and if it is noticed that the 
bottle containing the hypo solution 
has such a precipitate the clear portion 
should be carefully decanted for use. 


Time of Fixing. 

With such a fixing bath, freshly 
made, or at all events not previously 
used, and at a temperature of from 
55 to 60 deg. Fahr.—that is, the 
temperature of a comfortably warmed 
sitting room—a plate should be com- 
pletely fixed in ten minutes. No harm 
will be done if the plate is left for fifteen 
minutes to make quite sure. If the 
fixing dish is rocked occasionally during 
fixing, so much the better, but a 
grooved porcelain tank forms the best 
fixing trough, the plates fixing more 
rapidly when in a vertical position. 
Besides, such a tank takes up little 
space as compared with flat dishes to 
hold a corresponding number of plates. 

Such a bath will not fix plates 
properly as long as any of the fluid 
remains. That is, the bath will 
become exhausted or worked out. 
Some few years ago Messrs. Lumiere 
published results of some experiments, 
and stated that one litre of 15 per 
cent. hypo solution would fix roo 
plates 9 by 12 cm. A litreis roughly 
only 35 fluid ounces, and the 9 by 
I2 cm. plate is just a fraction larger 
than a quarter-plate, so we may say 
a pint of 20 per cent. hypo solution 
will fix 50 quarter-plates. 


Two Common Blunders. 


unsystematic worker 
trouble for himself 


The 
makes 


often 
because 


FIXING BATH. 


he will not prepare beforehand for 
his work. At the last moment a 
handful of hypo is thrown into a dish 
of water and stirred round with a 
finger. The temperature of the solu- 
tion falls very considerably, quite 
possibly to 20 degrees below that of 
the water supply. The solution is 
then so cold that it fixes very, very 
slowly, and after ro minutes the plate 
may be only partially fixed. Then as 
soon as the plate looks clear it is 
removed from the fixing bath, being 
then in a half-fixed condition only. 
So let us again emphasise the points : 
(1) Mix the fixing bath with warm 
water some time before it is required, 
and use it at about 60 deg. Fahr. 
(2) Fix for at least 10 minutes, and in 
any case /wice as long as it takes to 
clear the plate. (3) Never overwork 
the bath, hypo even now being so 
cheap that if a pint is used for 
twenty-four quarter-plates the cost 
is trifling. 
The Effects of Imperfect Fixation. 


If a plate is imperfectly fixed and 
is merely required for making one or 
two prints, no harm will result. That 
is, the prints may be quite satisfac- 
tory, and the evil effects of the imper- 
fect fixing may only show themselves 
later on. On the other hand, imper- 
fect fixing may show itself almost 
at once in the form of faint brown 
stains which would print as lighter 
patches on the print, and would be 
particularly liable to show when 
working on gaslight papers. 

But it may happen that though no 
visible stains are present certain 
substances remain on the film which 
will produce very definite stains if 
the negative is intensified by almost 
any method. As we never know when 
a negative may require to be intensi- 
fied, we have an additional reason 
for perfect fixation, and if a negative 
after fixing looks so thin as to suggest 
the need for intensifying, it is a good 
plan to fix for a further 5 or 10 minutes 
in a fresh bath, in order to make 
assurance doubly sure. 

Finally, we may say that better 
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results will be obtained if we give a 
little more time to fixing, even if we 
have to deduct this time from the 
subsequent washing. Perfect fixation 
leaves all the products of fixation in a 
very soluble state, and they may be 
easily removed from the gelatine film 
by washing. 
Our Experiments. 

Now for our three simple experi- 
ments. We shall require a few grains 
of nitrate of silver, which we may 
obtain from any chemist for a copper 
or two. This nitrate of silver we 
dissolve in distilled water, taking say 
25 grains to two ounces of water. The 
solution, properly made with the 
distilled water, will be quite clear. 
We shall also require our hypo solution 
or fixing bath, and it will be handy to 
have three or four ounces in a small 
bottle. 

The first experiment will show us 
the effect of a mere trace of hypo on 
the silver nitrate solution. Place ina 
clean measure two or three drops of 
the hypo solution. Then fill up the 
measure with water and empty it. 
Once more fill up with water and 
again empty. We have, in effect, 
hurriedly rinsed the measure, but it 
will still have in it a /race of hypo. 
Now pour into it half an ounce of the 


silver nitrate solution and note the 


result. A brownish-black precipitate 
is formed, which is silver sulphide. 
Here we have the cause of what is 
often called луро stain, the brownish 
marks produced by touching P.O.P. 
with fingers slightly contaminated 
with hypo. Such “ hypo stains” 
are not so readily produced on bromide 
paper, but they sometimes occur, as, 
for instance, when the corner of a 
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LTHOUGH somewhat in the nature of an experiment and, 
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print is not immersed in the fixing 
bath and the hypo creéps over its 
surface by diffusion in the water or 
developer already on the print. Some- 
times the same effect is got by placing 
the print face downwards in the fixing 
bath and failing to remove any air 


bells or bubbles from beneath it. 


The hypo again diffuses on the surface 
and produces the silver sulphide stain. 


The Second Experiment. 


For our second experiment we must 
wash the measure glass very thoroughly 


and make sure we have got rid of 


every trace of hypo. Then we pour 
into it another half ounce of the silver 
nitrate solution, and very carefully 
add one drop of the hypo solution and 
shake the mixture. We shall at once 
get a milkiness which will slowly 
turn a reddish brown and pass on 
through brown to black. This is 
the same substance—silver sulphide— 
but whereas in the first experiment 
it was obtained almost immediately, 
in the second it formed more slowly 
by the slow decomposition of a double 
salt of silver and hypo. 

This is the danger from insufficient 
fixing, either from too short a time 
or too weak a bath. The double salt 
is silver hyposulphite 4 sodium hypo- 
sulphite. It is insoluble in water, and 
so if it is present in the film when the 
plate is removed from the fixing bath 
it remains there through the process 
of washing, and when the plate is 
exposed to light it gradually decom- 
poses, giving a brownish stain of 
silver sulphide. 


The Third Experiment. 
Again thoroughly wash the measure 
and place in it another half-ounce of 
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A Successful House Exhibition of Members’ 


R. H. Goodsall, F. 
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silver nitrate solution. Now pour in 
a couple of ounces of hypo solution, 
and note that the mixture remains 
clear. When we have an excess of 
hypo we do not get the formation of 
silver sulphide. We obtain another 
double salt of silver and sodium 
which we may describe as 1 silver 
hyposulphite + 2 sodium hyposulphite. 
This double salt is freely soluble in 
water, and so presents no difficulty in 
washing out. 

These experiments, when properly 
carried out, show very graphically 
how important it is to make sure that 
in all fixing operations we have an 
excess of hypo. 


Additions to the Fixing Bath. 

As we have already suggested, when 
fixing films it is desirable, if not neces- 
sary, to use an acid fixing bath. The 
simplest addition is one ounce of a 
solution of sodium bisulphite (of 4 
ounces to the pint strength) to every 
ten ounces of the fixing bath. There are 
certain advantages to be derived from 
the use of the acid bath, both for plate 
and paper work, and also certain dis- 
advantages. 1% has been stated by 
Messrs. Lumiere that the addition of 
sodium bisulphite lessens the fixing 
bath life by 50 per cent.—that is 
that the acid bath will fix only half 
the number of plates which mav be 
fixed in a plain hypo bath. 


NEW readers should note that 

back numbers containing 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Work. 


Н. B. Smith, G. H. Allard, G. T. Hobbis, 


of necessity, upon а considerably restricted scale in com- 
parison with the exhibitions of recent years, the House Exhibi— 
tion of members’ work, held at the Canterbury Camera Club's 
headquarters on March 27 and 30, was a conspicuous success. 
The number of the exhibits in the various classes, as well as 
the general high standard of the work on view, amply justified 
this special war-time effort. 

At the members’ private view on the opening evening, Mr. 
F. C. Snell, one of the judges and a vice-president of the club, 
gave an informal but exceedingly interesting and instructive 
talk upon some of the pictures. This was followed by a general 
discussion in which a number of the company present took 
part, to the profit of all concerned. 

The premier award in Class A was secured by Mr. H. E. 
Philpot with a splendid outdoor figure study in sunlight, entitled 
“ The Summer Girl." The second, third, and fourth awards 
in this class were gained by Messrs. H. Divers, F. C. Snell, and 
F. H. B. Smith respectively, and certificates of honourable 
mention were awarded to Dr. R. G. Wills, Messrs. H. E. Philpot, 


and W. С. Austen. Я 

In Class В, which was limited to members who had not 
previously received an exhibition award, Mr. F. E. Lewis (the 
club’s recently appointed assistant secretary) was very much in 
evidence, and succeeded in carrying off the first and third awards 
for two beautifully rendered artificial-light subjects, and, in 
addition, secured a very highly commended ” for his remaining 
exhibit. Mr. H. L. Taylor, another beginner whose work 
promises well for the future, had the second award placed to his 
credit, and certificates were also gained by Mrs. Wells, Mrs. 
Vincett, Miss Burch, and Mr. J. Ogden. 

The Record Section attracted some good representative 
entries, and the judges’ awards were made to Messrs. F. C. Snell. 
l. H. B. Smith, and W. V. Rogers respectively for some highly 
interesting and valuable“ records," which will be incorporated 
in the club’s permanent collection. 

On March 30, when the exhibition was open from 3 to 8 p.m.. 
a large number of members and their friends were present, as 
well as a good attendance of the general public. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 

interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 

must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

| MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

P expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

fe UE name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
oa > 4 cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
w the Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ANO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query or Criticism on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Plates. 

' Are any brands of plates made which are 
especially sensitive to violet rays? What 
kind of screen do I require to filter out all but 
violet rays ? . H. L. (Gillingham). 

All ordinary plates are more sensitive 

to blue and violet rays than to those of 
other colours. If you use a dark blue- 
violet filter or screen you will get the result 
you mention. 


Sketch Portraits. 

Can you tell me a suitable material for sketch 

portrait work? Will anything that is dead 

white do? D. L. (Edinburgh). 

A dead-white background would pro- 
bably give you too dense a background 
in your negative. What you want is 
something which gives just a suspicion 
of delicate shade. Unbleached calico 
sheeting stretched flat on a light frame 
is very convenient both for sketch work 
and also for ordinary vignetting. If 
this gives too dark a tone, rub it well 
with ordinary whiting and a damp 
cloth. 
Tank Development. 

Is ( formula given) suitable for tank 

deve ‚рше To what extent should it be 


diluted ? What is approximate time of develop- 
ment? etc. G. J. P. (Southgate). 


Although pyro is used for tank work 
there is sometimes a tendency to stains and 
markings if the tank is not reversed often, 
Suppose your normal time to be five 
minutes, and you wish it to be extended 
to twenty minutes, i.e., four times as 
long, you will have to dilute your normal 
developer to something rather less than 
four times the original volume. For 
diluting do not use plain water, but 
water which has been well boiled, and 
then 20 gr. soda sulphite per ounce 
added. 


Toning Bromides, etc. 
Will you kindly tell me a simple formula for 
toning bromide prints a rich deep blue suitable 
for moonlights. I have heard of a paste that 
makes the print richer, etc. 
A. J. P. O. (Hornsea). 


An almost bewildering number of 
formulz have been advocated, but in 
essence they are all closely related. The 
following is perhaps the simplest, and 
as good as any of the lot! Water то oz., 
potass. ferricyanide 44 gr., ammonio 
citrate of iron 22 gr., nitric acid 30 
minims (or one may use a like quantity 
of either hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
or 40 gr. of oxalic acid, but the nitric 


acid is preferable). It is essential that 
the prints be fully developed, thoroughly 
fixed, and well washed. After toning, 
wash them in acid water, i.e., water 
I pint, any of the above acids 20 minims. 
There is a material called Lustraline, 
obtainable from the Vanguard Manu- 
facturing Co., Maidenhead, or any up-to- 
date photographic dealer, which is quite 
suitable for this purpose. Or you could 
use: Beeswax 30 gr., turpentine I oz., 
or; Encaustic paste, i.e. white wax, I oz., 
gum elemi 1 drm., oil of lavender or oil 
of spike to 10z. Some workers brighten 
the shadows of their prints by painting 
them with gum arabic 1 oz., water 3 oz. 
Oil painters' megilp is also used in a 
similar manner. 
Lene. 
Referring to a three-foci anastigmat with com- 
ponens 7k and 9}, and complete lens 41, and 
/6, if I am using the 91 component and lens 
pointer at F/6, does this really mean F/ 127 
f I found the exposure for F/12, would that 
be correct when using the 9 іп. component 
and full (largest) aperture? Should the image 
be sharp all over with pointer at F/6 ? 
L. P. (Blackpool). 
Yes, you are on the right track. A 
т inch diameter stop with a 4 in. focus 
lens would be F/4. The same 1 inch stop 
with a 6 inch lens would be F/6, or F/8 
with an 8 inch lens, and so on. The 
stop marked F/6 with your 4} is half 
value with double focal length, i.e., 
F/12 with 9} lens. If you figure out 
the exposure for F/12 this would be 
right for any lens and stop F/12. It is 
not always possible to get all-over sharp- 
ness with the open aperture (F/6) and 
the components of an anastigmat. It de- 
pends on the subject, its distance, etc. 
But generally the next smaller stop, i.e., 
F/8, will give one all one needs in that 
respect. 
Stereoscopic. 
I have been experimenting in stereoscopy by 
moving an ordinary quarter-plate camera 3 in. 
to right or left, and using two plates, etc. I 
am enclosing print of snowfall. Would it be 
practical to copy this print in the same way by 
moving the camera ? R. T. J. (Romford). 
We have been much interested in 
examining the stereo. prints sent, and 
congratulate you on your excellent 
results. Doubtless you will have noticed 
that the most striking relief effects are 
obtained with some fairly near objects, 
as in the garden and figures subject. 
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The river subject is also of quite special 
interest, showing the leaves on surface 
of the water, and the reflection images 
of the trees far away beyond. It is also 
very interesting to notice that in the 
case where a figure (on cycle) only ap- 
pears in one of the pairs, yet in the 
combination the figure shows. As to 
copying any flat (no relief) subject, such 
as your snow landscape print, you will 
not get stereo. relief by making a pair 
of prints. These would then be identical. 
The very essence of stereoscopy is that 
the two different eyes are shown slightly 
different pictures, just as the two eyes 
see different pictures of objects at dif- 
ferent distances, i.e., not all in one flat 
plane. On this point you are making a 
quite pardonable and very common 
mistake. 
Shutter. 
I have a shutter which Vis*actuated уа lever 
moved backwards and forwards, » There is 
only one shutter s . Supposing this to be 
I-Soth sec., could I get 1-1oth sec. by repeating 
the exposure five times? etc. 
F. A. (Kendal). 
Yes, your plan is quite feasible, pro- 
vided you can keep the camera firmly 
fixed (say on a tripod), and also avoid 
shifting or vibrating the camera when 
actuating the shutter. 


Cloud Negative. 

Would you please briefly describe the method 

of inserting clouds into landscape from cloud 

negatives ? F. J. S. (Torquay). 

Very briefly put the following is the 
procedure: (r) Make a contact P.O.P. 
print of the landscape negative. (2) 
Cut this along the sky line into a sky 
part (S) and land part (L). (3) Let both 
these portions S and L go as dark as 
possible by exposure to light. (4) Now 
fix S over the sky part of the landscape 
negative. (5) Fix L over the land part 
of the cloud negative. (6) On printing 
under the landscape negative you get a 
blank white sky. (7) The print is then 
transferred to the cloud negative, and 
adjusted to make the sky line coincide 
with the land part mask, when the un- 
masked part of the cloud negative puts 
clouds into the part previously kept 
unaffected by light. In this connection 
you might refer to p. 85-89 of Practical 
Pictorial Photography," No. 17 of THE 
А. P. Library. 
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Captain Cuttle. 


The other day I was engaged in helping—a polite synonym 
for “ hindering "—an amiable fellow-photographer to make 
some lantern slides, and while he was intent upon one of those 
ultra-refinements of which he is very fond, I took up a book 
that was lying on his work-table. I had no sooner taken it 
up than I dropped it again in embarrassment, for a hasty glance 
showed it to be ruled in many columns with red ink, and filled 
with the neates of entries. I had the blushing feeling that I 
had been prying into his private ledger, or casting an un- 
hallowed eye over his housekeeping accounts. But he soon 
relieved me by explaining that this was his record-book for 
lantern slides. Every slide he had ever made was duly indexed 
and catalogued in such a manner that it could never, in any 
moment of absent-mindedness, be tempted to forget itself. 
He is a diligent disciple of Captain Cuttle, and follows out the 
principle to the very letter and the very figure, ‘‘ When found, 
make a note of.“ 


Marshalled in Columns. 


Thus emboldened, I examined the book in the detail it 
deserved. How many columns there were altogether, I cannot 
tell. I exhausted the fingers of my two hands in counting 
them, and since one cannot ordinarily get at one’s toes to con- 
tinue the arithmetical process, one is rather at a loss when it 
comes to really massive figures such as these. The first column 
was devoted to the consecutive numbering of the slides them- 
selves; the next, to the numbers of the negatives, which pre- 
sumably were indexed in a similar manner in a separate com- 
pilation. A third column bore the density numbers of the 
slides, according to the particular system of meter-reading 
adopted. Next, if I remember rightly, came a column giving 
the distance between lens and negative, and by this time even 
the broad sheet of a royal folio volume began fairly to be 
invaded. | 


The Exact Man. 


Another column had to be given up to denoting the colour 
of the slide obtainable on development; yet another to the 
time of exposure, and others again to the nature of the illu- 
minant, and the times-multiple factor, and the constitution of 
the developer. The column for the developer was filled with 
hieroglyphics referring to another set of entries somewhere 
else, and in that other place, behold, all the various formulae 
were set out as primly as the cockleshells in the garden of 
Mistress Mary. Then, after a column for this, and a column 
for that, and a column for the other, one came to a column in 
which was set down the title of the slide, and one had a sense 
of scraping the shingle at last after a hard tossing across a 
highly technical sea. 


A Self-Critic. 


This ended the page, but not the columns. By no means. 
They were continued in our next. They gained a fresh lease 
of life on the page opposite. The very last column of all was 
for “ Remarks," and here the worker’s pen became his own 
critic, and told off those slides with commendable faithful- 
ness. After all, each of us is probably his own best critic, 
since he can criticise without fear or favour. These particular 
criticisms were very severe when the occasion warranted it, 
and here and there the poor slides were unmercifully casti- 
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gated. But, on the other hand, there was a scrupulous fairness 
in distributing praise as well as blame. Excellent for sun- 
shine effects,” Quite soft and harmonious ' were some of 


the remarks that caught the eye. 


Entering it Up. 
I followed this assiduous worker through the making of a 
lantern slide from first to last, and by the time he had got 
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to the fixing, I was totally unfixed myself, 
being rendered prostrate by the various anxieties 
attendant upon these manipulations. But my 
com»anion was fresher at the end than 
he had been at the beginning. He became positively re- 
juvenated. Each successive stage of the process lifted five 
years from his shoulders. By the time the thing was done, 
his face, always a good face to look at, was beaming with seraphic 
joy. The last thing, and the greatest, remained. The sweet- 
meat in the middle of the cake had still to be tasted. The 
pièce de résistance had still to appear. He seized his book, 
and whispered to me with a joyful anticipation that he made 
no effort to conceal. ''I'm going now," he said, to enter 
it np." 


Medicval. 


The fact that things as well as persons have their feelings 
was amusingly illustrated at a society demonstration I attended 
a few evenings ago. А well-known worker gave an exposition 
of his methods of lantern-slide making, and for the purposes 
of his exposures he showed a rather antediluvian preference 
for the candle. А dropsical stump of candle, which looked 
as if it had been rooted out of the candlestick with a hairpin, 
did all the necessary duty. 1% was not too quick, he explained, 
the light was not too strong or garish, and if you were in a 
hurry it was always possible to use two candles in place of one. 
Well, the candle did its work, but will it be believed that when 
the lecturer resumed the thread of his manuscript, the little . 
electric lamp at the reading table absolutely refused to light 
up, and resisted the combined solicitations of lecturer, chairman, 
secretary, and half the audience? In the end he had to read 
his MS. by candlelight as well. 
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The Spanish Accent. 


It is stated that classes in Spanish have been started at 
the Bolt Court School of Photography. When next I pass the 
doors of that famous establishment I shall expect to hear the 
sweet southern accent in full play. One student will be asking 
for the use of the lampara de arco para le fotografia, another 
will be wondering where they can have mislaid the fotometro 
actinico, and yet another will be at work on the aparato de 
revelado tira de papel sensible. How much more picturesque 
photography sounds under these circumstances ! 


Perhaps. 


The first thing the photographer has to do, says the Field, 
is ‘‘ to develop a photographic sense.“ 


Perhaps we may on formula, 
Sufficient and exact, agree— 
At any rate, we'll have a try 
At making formule whereby 
The photographic sense may be 
Developed up amazingly. 
And, first, ability to see, 
Of this you may two parts apply, 
Perhaps ; 
Then of the power not to see 
Take two parts also, if not three ; 
And if you'll add, and multiply, 
Ideas ad lib., condition dry, 
Development's a certainty-— 
Perhaps. 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber 
to The A. P. and P. N.“? 
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FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. BY MISS E. WARREN. 


The original, a toned bromide print (81 x 53), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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It is assumed frequently, by tribunals and other 
authorities, that professional photography is purely a 
luxury as an occupation. This is 
a superficial judgment, of course, 
probably the result of a glance 
at the photographer's show-case. 
Actually, the work which is undertaken by the profes- 
sional is often of the utmost importance, and not of a 
luxury character at all; it may have close bearings upon 
commercial, legal, or military matters, or matters of 
local government, although the results of such work are 
not shown, as a rule, in the window. Similarly, the 
press photographer has found himself placed in a less 
essential rank on the staffs of newspapers than the man 
whose contributions are those of his pen. At first 
sight this may appear reasonable, and yet one wonders 
why. If news and comments in the form of words are 
essential, why not news and comments more graphically 
and swiftly conveyed in the form of pictures? Alto— 
gether, we are inclined to think that, if war is not 
merely a military or political struggle, but a test of 
character and nerve, every occupation is indispensable 
which has within it any quality of inspiration, and which 
is able to maintain in any degree the nation's morale. 

9 9 Өө 

In the very complete X-ray demonstration which Mr. 
B. H. Morphy carried out at the Royal Photographic 
Society the other evening, he 
showed the new Coolidge tube, 
invented in America, which bids 
fair to revolutionise X-ray tube 
construction. In the Coolidge tube, instead of gas 
particles forming the cathode stream, this stream 15 
made up of electrons, which are given off by a tungsten 
spiral raised to a high temperature. The number of 
the electrons is a direct function of the temperature of 
the vacuum, whilst the speed with which they are bom- 
barded against the anti-cathode depends upon the 
voltage applied to the tube. If a heavy current through 
the tube is required, the spiral is heated to a high tem- 
perature, while if rays of very penetrating character are 
called for, the voltage between cathode and anti- 
cathode is raised. The vacuum in this tube is said to 
be roughly one hundred times as high as in an ordinary 
X-rav bulb, and the tube is the highest product of 
manufacture at present available. So far as many 
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accessories are concerned, notably fluorescent screens 
and intensifying screens, the difficulty due to the stop- 
page of imports from Germany is being gradually over- 
come, and the British makers are now not only covering 
the British market, but are securing markets in America 
and elsewhere. А 

ооо 


During the present week the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary celebrations will be held at Stratford-on-Avon; 
while in London they will com- 
mence on Sunday April 30th, with 
an official Tercentenary service at 
Westminster Abbey, when Bishop 
Boyd Carpenter will deliver a special sermon on the 
poet. Shakespeare Day will be celebrated generally 
on May 3rd. Photographers who are also worshippers 
at the shrine of the Bard will be interested in the 
amusing article appearing on pages 335-6 of this issue 
of ‘‘ THE A. P." Two photographs of a remarkably 
well-preserved corner of Shakespeare’s England are re- 
produced on pages 338-9. It was in the Middle Temple 
Hall (of which views of the exterior and interior are 
given) that Twelfth Night " was performed almost 
immediately after it was written. This fact is recorded 
in the diary of John Manningham, February 2nd, 1601. 


THE SHAKESPEARE 
TERCENTENARY. 


The tradition that this hall was built from the timber 


of boats of the Spanish Armada cannot be true, as it 
was completed before that event. The magnificent 
screen shown in the reproduction and erected in 1547, 
and the fine hammer-beam roof make the hall one of the 
best examples remaining of the typical great Eliza- 
bethan banqueting halls. At festival times, especially 
at Christmas, banquets and revels took place in this 
hall, even the Lord Chancellor and the legal dignitaries 
joining in the regulation dance of three times round 
the great fire, which then burnt in the middle of the 
floor. In front of the screen stands the bust of the 
eminent lawyer, Edmund Plowden, Treasurer of the 
Inn whilst the hall was being built. Fuller says of 


Plowden, “How excellent a medley is made when 
honesty and ability meet in a man of his profession!“ 
9 эө 


The vast amount of Shakespeare's England which 
remains with us to this day must have come as a revela- 
tion to those who saw the Rev. P. H. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Ditchfield's series of slides at the 
ENGLAND. Society of Arts the other afternoon. 
The camera on this occasion busied 

itself only with the castles and abbeys and parish 
churches, the old manor houses, and the gates and 
walls of some cities, such as Southampton, which 
Shakespeare must have seen as he went about the 
country as a strolling plaver, and which still stand to 
link us on architecturally with the poet’s time. Verv 
much of the England can be reconstructed by careful 
photographic analysis, and a very beautiful England it 
must have been. Lattice-windows were just coming in 
during the poet's lifetime. The line of the street was 
broken pleasantly by the deep gables such as one mav 
see nowadays in a street of sixteenth century houses at 
Saffron Walden in Essex and elsewhere. The poet's 
eye must have delighted in the beautiful gardens 
attached to the houses, in the magpie pattern of much of 
the architecture (familiar still in the West Country), in 
the old coaching inns with their horse troughs and 
swinging signs, in the pleasant thatch of the cottages; 
and it would not be difficult to illustrate the pictures of 
all these things by means of Shakespearian quotations. 
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EVERY year 
about this 
time there is 
a  recrudes- 
cence of 
queries relat- 
ing to the minor ills that affectthe production of amateur 
photographs. These queries coincide with a revival 
of interest in the production of photographic negatives 
and prints that the spring season engenders; and 
although the conditions that obtain to-day are, unfortu- 
nately, not quite the same as they were two years 
ago, there is nevertheless the same marked renewal 
of activity in photographic production that always 
occurs during the months of April and May. 

Stirring up Interest and—Dust. 

This activity is made evident to us partly by the 
increase in the number of newly made prints and 
negatives sent for criticism, and partly by the queries 
that are received asking for our advice as to the pre- 
vention or cure of various defects that the negatives 
in particular exhibit. In most cases these defects 
take the form of pinholes, mysterious stains, and mark- 
ings of various kinds, and point to the absence of 
those precautionary measures in the dark-room or 
work-room which are necessary when starting work 
for the season after these have been out of use during 
the preceding winter months. 

Possibly no subject has been dealt with more often 
in the photographic press than the photographer’s 
spring-clean, but we doubt if there is another matter 
that needs such constant repetition in view of the care- 
lessness of many workers. 

Careful attention should be devoted both to the 
condition of the dark-room or other apartment in 
which the photographic operations are conducted, 
and to the accessories that are used in the production 
of the photograph, apart from the camera itself. 


In Spring the Photographer's Fancy .. . 

To take the accessories first. There is no over- 
looking the fact that a great number of photographers 
have put their cameras away during the past winter 
season, and are only now tempted to bring them out 
again by the promise of fine weather and bright sun- 
shine. In many cases, too, the camera is being brought 
out now that the light is better for the admirable 
purpose of producing further Snapshots from Home 
photographs. Yet a vast number of workers will, 
on the first bright day that appears, seize the camera 
from the shelf on which it has rested for the previous 
three or four months, load up the dark slides or maga- 
zine with plates in the dark-room (or dark cupboard) 
which has been practically undisturbed for this purpose 
for a like period. They then sally forth with old- 
time enthusiasm revived, so far as restrictions re pro- 
hibited areas will permit. The exposed plates are 


A HARDY ANNUAL. 
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subsequently taken back to the dark-room, old solu- 
tions hunted up, dishes given a casual rinse, and pos- 
sibly a fresh hypo bath made up. Апа then a certain 
amount of surprise is expressed that the negatives 
are not all they should be, but exhibit a plentiful crop 
of pinholes and other defects. 

This is not an imaginary case by any means, as 
unfortunately it occurs, to our knowledge, with such 
unfailing regularity that a few notes devoted to the 
subject once again are worthy of attention. 

Nor, it should be pointed out, is the chief culprit 
in this form of carelessness the novice in photography. 
Very frequently the advanced worker, with a more 
or less superior contempt for such things as spring- 
cleaning of cameras and dark-room, etc., gets the 
trouble very badly indeed, but in his case it is not 
often that he will confess that he too needs the annual 
reminder as much as the less well-informed beginner. 


Damp, the Enemy. 

The mistake that is usually made by the worker 
who thinks of his camera after it has gone through a 
period of hibernation, is merely to go over it quickly 
with a view to brushing out any accumulations of 
dust, see that the shutter still acts, that the lens is 
clear, and further to ease the pull-outs of dark slides 
and other moving parts with the application of a little 
blacklead or grease. All this is very desirable and 
necessary, but only partly overcomes certain latent 
troubles which may develop later. The first thing 
that should be done is to see that the camera is 
thoroughly dry, and the woodwork and leather in 
good condition and not suffering from contact with 
damp atmosphere. Stiffness of working parts, and. 
possibly a damp feel to the leather covering, are signs 
of this. Drying of the camera must not be done by 
bringing it in contact with a fire or other direct heat. 
It should be placed in a warm dry room for twenty- 
four hours or even two or three days, to permit all the 
moisture to be driven out slowly. A dry kitchen in 
which a fire is burning all day is excellent for the pur- 
pose. 

It will be surprising to the worker to find how sweet 
and easy are all the movements of wood parts when 
they are thoroughly dry. This treatment should 
always be carried out in preference to the rubbing 
down with fine glass paper that is frequently recom- 
mended as a cure for stiffly moving wooden parts of 
cameras and tripods. 

First Aid. 

An article recently appearing in THE A. P. gave 
some very clear instructions on the testing of second- 
hand cameras for light leakages, shutter correctness, 
and dark-slide leakages, etc. ( A. P.," April 3). These 
instructions can be followed with every confidence in 
examining and testing one's own camera that has 
been literally on the shelf for a season; and it is 
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remarkable what a little black court-plaster does for 
patching up tiny holes or frayed portions of bellows. 
ı Seccotine will also be found extremely useful in cases 
where bellows have pulled away from the front or 
back of cameras; also for re-sticking loose leather 
coverings, etc. А little hard tallow well rubbed into 
the working parts, both wood and metal, will, when 
the former is thoroughly dry, prevent the inroad of 
damp and consequent swelling on a future occasion, 
and in the latter case will stop rusting or oxidising. 
This also applies to the tripod. The inside of the 
camera should be very carefully wiped with a soft 
rag that has a trace of glycerine on it, and a camel- 
hair brush, also touched with glycerine, should be 
used for getting every trace of dust out of corners of 
bellows and dark slides, etc. 

So far as concerns the lens, a recent article (“ А. P., 
April ro), dealt with the subject of “ The Care of 
Lenses," and the advice therein given should be applied 
at the present time when overhauling one's apparatus. 

And then the Dark Room. 

So far as the dark-room or work-room itself is con- 
cerned, nothing short of a complete clear-out and 
thorough cleaning of walls, ceiling, floor, shelves, etc., 
should satisfy the serious worker. Hot water and 
soap and a scrubbing-brush can be recommended in 
this connection for the removal of all dirt and chemical 
traces. Bottles containing solutions or chemicals in 
good condition, and which have the labels intact, and 
perfect corks or stoppers, should be wiped and re- 
placed. All other bottles, particularly those about 
which there is any uncertainty regarding the contents, 
should be emptied and cleaned, fitted with new corks, 
and placed on one side for future use. А note on the 
cleaning of bottles recently appeared in THE A. P. 
(p. 254, March 27). 
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If the dark-room or work-room has a window giving 
access to the outer air, it should be left open on the 
first warm, sunny day that occurs, to give the place 
a good airing, as a current of fresh air will more often 
thoroughly dry a room than burning a big fire. 

АП dishes, measure glasses, etc. should be treated 
with a solution of hydrochloric acid in water, applied 
with a good stiff brush. This, followed with thorough 
rinsing in clean water and careful wiping, will put a 
very important part of the outfit in good condition 
for immediate use. 

That Towel. 

Above all, a clean towel should also be installed, and 
provision should be made to renew this at frequent 
intervals. Nothing is more conducive to markings 
on plates and prints than a dirty towel in the dark- 
room, on which the worker wipes his hands after he 
has dipped them into various solutions. We have 
seen towels in the dark-rooms of old and experienced 
workers that were black with chemical stains of every 
variety—towels which probably had not been changed 
for months, and when viewed in daylight glistened 
with tiny crystals of dried chemical solutions. This 
item is nearly always overlooked, and so long as there 
was a towel to serve the immediate purpose of drying 
the hands, the fact that it conveyed chemical matter 
to the next operation was ignored. 

The worker who wishes to get the best and cleanest 
results should therefore not only see to it that his 
dark-room has a thorough spring-clean at the present 
time, and that his apparatus and materials are in good 
condition and working order, but should make a point 
of repeating the process in a greater or lesser degree 
at regular intervals throughout the year. The small 
amount of time and labour entailed will be more than 
repaid by increased efficiency and certainty in results. 
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AMIDOL AS A DEVELOPER FOR PLATES AND FILMS. 


Special to The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HE very popular developer metol-hydroquinone 
being no longer available, owing to the shortage of 
metol, the writer was led to make some experiments 

in the use of amidol (which is easily obtainable of Johnson’s 
or any of the big photographic houses) as a developer for 
negatives, i.e. plates and films. The results have been so 
gratifying that other workers who are willing to take a 
little extra trouble to attain the highest excellence in 
their negatives will be repaid if they make some trials 
along the lines indicated. 

Amidol, per se, has never had much vogue as a developer 
for negatives, producing as it does a somewhat clogged- up 
image if development is continued long enough to give 
sufficient printing density in the high lights. The method 
now recommended is to develop with a well restrained 
solution to such an extent that the negative after fixation 
is too thin to print satisfactorily, and the necessary in- 
crease of density is obtained by chromium bleaching and 


redevelopment. The developer is as follows :— 
hu ow rer PE 20 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst. ) I OZ 
// SLO LESS 40 gr. 
Potass bromide .................... 30 gr. 


This will keep in good condition for three days. The 
addition of 6 drs. sodium bisulphite lye extends its life 
to several months. 


By DAVID IRELAND. : 


The exposed plate is developed in this solution until 
the image shows quite clearly at the back, considerably 
more so than would indicate complete development were 
one using metol-hydroquinone or other developers of а 
similar type. 

After fixing and washing, the negative is bleached in— 


Water” P IO OZ. 
Potass bichromate .................. 50 gr. 
2 drs. 


Hydrochloric acid 


Washed in running water fifteen minutes, or until al? 
yellowness has disappeared, and then redeveloped in a 
fresh portion of the amidol solution used in the first develop- 
ment. This is done by artificial light, not in the dark- 
room nor in daylight, and after ten minutes' washing the 
negative may be set up to dry. 

Negatives produced in this way appear to have a range 
of gradation considerably longer than those developed 
in the ordinary manner, and are eminently suitable for 
enlarging on bromide paper. 

Just as this method of development and redevelopment 
gives negatives of a high quality, so does it with bromide 
prints, which, however, must in the first instance be 
exposed and developed a little short of the usual in order 
to allow for the increase of density given by the bichromate 
bath. 
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A TIMELY SPRING ARTICLE. 
By G. E. C. MORRIS. Special to " The А. P. & P. N.” | 


T is undoubtedly interesting to prove for oneself the а colour-sensitive emulsion is employed. The ordinary 
| advantage to be gained by using a colour-sensitive plate cannot distinguish the subtle difference, and merely 
plate. All workers are aware that it is an exceedingly records the lighter tone as white and the darker as black. 
dificult matter to produce For example, an ordinary 
the colour values of flowers slow plate was exposed on 
correctly, and almost an the group of primroses, and 
impossibility with some a good clear negative was 
flowers if a plate coated obtained ; but when printed 
with the ordinary emulsion the flowers might just as 
is used. well have been white with 
A few simple experiments black centres, instead of 
can be made in order to see yellow, with deeper yellow 
the difference between nega- centres; two opposite colours 
tives taken on an ordinary in fact, instead of two dif- 
plate, a panchromatic plate, ferent shades of the .same 
and a non-filter plate, with colour (see fig. 1). 
and without a screen, taking This, of course, is not 
a very commonplace sub- correct, and a further ex- 
ject, such as a group of periment was made, with 
primroses. an ortho. plate but no colour 
First of all it may be said filter. 
that yellow and tones of The result will be seen in 
yellow (very common in fip 2. The centres are not 
spring flowers) are exceed- quite so dark as in fig. 1, 
ingly difficult to render in but to secure the full benefit 
their true  proportionate Fig. 1. of the ortho. plate a filter 
value, or, in other words, should be employed. This 
the yellow petals of the flowers and their deeper yellow was tried, and the result showed a very marked improve- 
centres wil not be rendered in their true values as dif- ment, for the lighter yellow of the petals showed darker 
ferent shades of one colour, but as black and white, unless than in the other two prints, and were not so dead a white, 
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and the centres approximate more correctly with their 
true colour value, while the flowers seem to stand out 
equally well against the dark-green background. See 
fig. 3, but it is possible that much of the correct tonality 
in the print will be lost in the reproduction. 

Although the orthochromatic plate is excellent and 
sufficient for all subjects containing yellows and greens, it 
is well to point out that the panchromatic plate is the 
most effective when used on subjects in which there is a 
great variety of colour, as in groups of different-coloured 
flowers, but of course the same careful adjustment of 
exposure is necessary to do justice to the subject, and 
the screen used must be likewise correctly adjusted to 
suit the plate. The K series of filters will be found the 
best both for ortho. and panchromatic plates. 

Finally, we come to the use of the non-filter or anti- 
screen plate, which, as its name implies, does not require 
the use of any screen in order to record the colour values. 

Fig. 4 is an illustration of the use of this plate, and it 
will be noticed that the result is very nearly as effective 


Fig. 4. 


as that depicted in fig. 3, taken on the ortho. plate used 
in conjunction with a screen. 

It should be borne in mind that to succeed in the use of 
ortho. or panchromatic plates—especially with colour 
filters—extra care should be taken in arriving at correct 
exposure, or much of the colour-correct effect may be 
nullified. 

It will not be out of place, perhaps, to say a few words 
upon development. | 

A great amount of density and visual brilliancy is not 
a desirable feature in a negative on a colour-sensitive 
plate, by which is meant that it is far better to have a 
thin delicate negative with ample detail, than a strong 
and over-brilliant one, which in nine cases out of ten will 
be too dense. | 

Exact exposure and sufficient development to bring 
out all detail will always give the best result, because over- 
development will only block up some of the very necessary 
detail, such as that of the delicate petals of flowers, the 
grain of which will not be apparent in the print at all, 
unless very much over-printed, to the detriment of the 
remaining portions. In short, an over-developed and 
excessively dense negative will not produce those subtle 
gradations which are so essential in a flower photograph. 
If an exposure meter is used, and the exposures are known 
to be at any rate approximately correct, tank develop- 
ment in a given temperature for a certain duration will 
produce the best result, with freedom from fog, chemical 
or otherwise, markings, and pinholes. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


DRYING METAL DEVELOPING TANKs.— It is often a difficult 
matter to thoroughly dry the metal developing tanks for films 
and plates quickly. In the case of film tanks it is essential 
that the apparatus is perfectly dry before a film is inserted, or 
the latter may stick to the sides of the tank and be ruined, and 
when a number of spools have to be dealt with this entails a 
considerable waste of time. It will be found that if the tank is 
filled to the top with boiling water for a few moments, and then 
the water poured off, it will dry inside very quickly, and this is 
also of value as a very effective cleanser from any foreign sub- 
stance, such as hypo, if fixing is done in the tank. With plate 
tanks it is not so essential for the apparatus to be dry, but the 
above will be of value for all who wish to dry their tanks quickly, 
so as to be able to put them away directly after use. : 

R. M. F. 
* * * * * 

THE LIGHT-OBSCURING POWERS OF GLASS. There are so 
many circumstances in which the practical photographer's 
work is affected by the light-obscuring qualities of various kinds 
of glass that everyone concerned should be familiar with certain 
facts on the subject. The knowledge gained may be applied 
to advantage in а great many directions, whilst to overlook or 
imperfectly appreciate these light-diminishing factors will often 
prove a considerable hindrance. The following table, compiled 
from authoritative sources, is based upon experiments made 
with gaslight passing through glass globes of average thickness 
and of regular commercial quality. The figures quoted may be 
taken as sufficiently correct for all practical purposes; the 
approximate percentages given having been proved in practice 
to be absolutely dependable : 
Clear glass (white) ............ 


1 obstructs 10 to 12 % of light 
Clear glass (white) but with small 


patterns ground on ......... Ра 24 to 25 Ji 
Surface half ground and half clear " 35 " 
Surface ground all over ....... i 40 E 
Plain opal (white) ............ i 60 - 
Opal (partly painted or coloured) i 65 to 70 i 


These figures must be understood to apply only when 
the glass through which the light passes is clean; any dirt, if 
only the thinnest coating of dust, will materially add to the 
percentage of lost illumination. It should also be borne in 
mind that, apart from the loss of intensity of light, the actinic 
value of the illuminant will be affected to a varying degree 
according to the tint or colour of the glass through which the 
light has to penetrate. F. H. B. S. 

* 


* * * * 


UNREVERSED CARBON PRINTS BY SINGLE TRANSFER.— But 
for the fact that carbon prints by single transfer are reversed, 
that is objects on the right of the plate appear on the left, and 
vice versa, it is doubtful if any other printing process would be 
used. It is the difficulty of making the image the right way 
when finished, by transferring the print to a temporary support 
for development, that makes this charming process so difficult 
for many. With films the difficulty, of course, disappears, 
for the wrong side of the film is printed from and the print comes 
right at the finish, but it is not everyone who can afford to, 
or cares to, use films. Those who do not wish for extreme 
sharpness may make non-reversed prints from plates by putting, 
them with the image outwards in the printing frame, and printing 
in dcep box or some such contrivance. There is one objection 
to this method of printing—the prints take an unconscionable 
time to print. If printed fully out, they might, of course, be 
started and left to print out in a drawer. There is another way 
of gaining the same end—by using tissue which has a transparent 
support instead of paper, but of this method I cannot speak 
from experience, though I believe such tissue is on the market. 

RC ® F. M. S. 
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T was the 
mulled ale 
that did it. The 
warmth of the 
fire and the cosi- 
ness of the chair undoubtedly 
helped, but the tankard of warmed 
and spiced ale, sipped at gradually 
lengthening intervals during a 
somewhat desultory and somnolent 
reading of Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, 
was certainly responsible for it. The 
musical words of that exquisite comedy 
were passing in a confused murmur 
through my mind, leaving but little 
impression of their sense or meaning 
upon my consciousness ; the material 


єз comtorts of my immediate surround- 
| ings had had their effect, and I was 
dozing on the very edge of the world 

of dreams. 


Crash !—апа whisper it gently to the editor—I came to 
with a very queer and curious impression of having fallen 
asleep whilst perusing the latest technical article in the pages 
of THE А. P. AND P. N. My reading for that evening was 
over, the offending folio whose heavy fall had so rudely awakened 
me was replaced, and so to bed, as Pepys would say, where, 
perhaps, I should have betaken myself much earlier. 

Upon resuming my reading of the comedy a few evenings 
later, the mystery was solved, aud the reputation of ТнЕ A. P. 
AND P. N. fully re-established, for there, in act iv., scene i., 
in cold, hard print, in indisputable black and white, were the 
words, If your four negatives." The accidental discovery 
of this photographic term in such a place was, in all conscience, 
disconcerting enough, and gave one tremendously to think. 
Did the immortal William indeed have a knowledge of photo- 
graphic science, or was he merely the Jules Verne of his time, 
with a prescience ипсаппу of the science of the future? Опе 
was loth to forego the quaint visions conjured up in one's mind 
at the mere idea of photography in ‘‘ Good Queen Bess's golden 
days." Instinctively the thought arises of the perilous posi- 
tion of the Court photographer of the day when engaged in 
posing that—at times — somewhat choleric monarch. One 
can conceive the amount of personal courage required to exhort 
her to Look pleasant, please, just for one moment," but the 
imagination reels when attempting to visualise the unfortunate 
man later, submitting proofs of his craftsmanship for her 
approval, or otherwise, with the regulation!“ Alice in Wonder- 
land“ Off with his head '" method of ending the royal inter- 
view. 

One swallow does not make a summer, and the discovery 
of a single quotation bearing a photographic reference could 
not be held to prove much either for or against the presumption 
of Shakespearian photography. Nevertheless one recollects 
that birds of a feather flock together, and that where one such 
reference had been discovered, in all probability others were 
only awaiting a diligent search. Such a search was accordingly 
made, and some interesting and surprising results followed. 

In Much Ado About Nothing we find : 


„. . . but, by this light, I take thee.” 
(Much Ado, v. 4.) 


A non-committal expression, and one that gives the photo- 

grapher an opportunity, later, of placing the responsibility of 

an unsuccessful result on the implied poor quality of the light. 
The conditions were not always so unpropitious, for in 


“ By this good light" (Tempest, ii. 2), 
s now governed by stops ” (Much Ado, iii. 2), 


rc" 
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AN ARTICLE OF TOPICAL INTEREST 
THIS WEEK. 


By C. UPTON COOKE. 


Thou wilt be taken (Romeo and Juliet, iii. 3), 
brief, short, quick, snap ” (Merry Wives, iv. 5), 


we have every indication of the conditions being exceptionally 


satisfactory, and indeed we get proof of this in such definite 
references as— 


T your four negatives (Twelfth Night, v. 1), 
laid in some dark room " (Comedv of Errors, iv. 4), 
Four fixed; and the fifth did whirl about 

The other four, in wondrous motion." (King John iv. 2). 


Surely the careful consideration of the quotations already 
given places any doubt as to Shakespeare's knowledge of photo- 
graphy out of the question and beyond argument. If any of 
the adherents to the Baconian theory of the authorship of the 
plays could find quotations half as apposite to prove their 
claims, Shakespeare would have long ere this been dethroned. 

In those few literal extracts we have not only positive refer- 
ences to most important phases of the elementary processes 
of practical photography, but what appears to be a definite 
foreknowledge of one of the latest washing devices placed by 
enterprising dealers in the hands of the amateur to-day. 

Our Shakespearian photographer, however, did not allow his 
activities to end with the initial processes of negative making, 
for we find that, having fixed his four negatives, 


He will print them, out of doubt." (Merry Wives, ii. І.) 
Although the print be little." (Winter's Tale, ii. 3.) 
^" was wash'd, and cut and trimm’d.” 

(Titus And., v. 1.) 
and now are mounted." (King Henry VIII., ii. 4.) 


There seemed to be something lacking in efficiency in the 
trimming operations, as 
O detestable villain! call'st thou that trimming ? “ 
(Titus And., v. 1) 


implies. One gathers from this rather strong objurgation that 
the modern practice of employing apprentices or improvers to 
undertake the minor operations was in vogue at that early 
date. Apparently a chipped or faulty cutting glass was the 
cause of the trouble, as shown by the advice to get : 


" Another's glass to trim them by.” (Pericles, i. 4.) 
A brief reference to 
di aprons mountant '" (Timon of Athens, iv. 3) 


seems to suggest that even then a proprietary interest existed 
in the marketing of paste, but it did not appear to be held iu 
high repute, as the remark | 


I'll make a paste (Titus And., v. 2) 


tends to show. Indeed, a most elaborate and fearsome formula 
is given for preparing this home-made article, but one hesitates 
to reproduce it here. The formula incidentally supplies a 
plausible excuse (and perhaps, to Germans, convincing proof) 
of the Germanic claim that the plays were written by a German. 

It is passing strange that I have been unable to discover 
any direct allusions to such important operations as developing 
and toning, though some of the difficulties and troubles in- 
separable from the practice of modern photography are more 
than hinted at in such definite references as— 


i but have a fog in them ” (Cymbeline, iii. 2), 


and discredit, our exposure“ 
(Troilus and Cressida, i. 3), 


“ 


“ 


апа 

He was not taken well ” (Coriolanus, v. т); 
Or 

“ That suffer in exposure (Macbeth, ii. 5) ; 
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and in less convincing instances, as 
And stain the sun with fog." (Titus And., iii. 
More than a wild exposure." (Coriolanus, iv. I.) 
Call you that backing? (1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 
The practice of enlarging,” however, seems to have been, as 
it is now, quite a popular branch of work, as 


“ 


1.) 


give enlargement to the swain ” 
(Love's Labour Lost, iii. 1), 


ae 


. . . fa'en him once, enlarged him, 
And make a friend of him " (1 King Henry IV., iii. 2) 
clearly prove. The last quotation is an exceedingly happy 
one, and one that should aftord pleasant encouragement to the 
amateur portraitist. Seldom indeed does such a felicitous 
result ensue from one’s labours, and one is glad to be able to 
show on such unimpeachable authority that the act of taking 
a portrait can indeed make for friendship. 

In Shakespearian times, however, the results usually seem to 
leave little to be desired ; 


I see the portraiture of his (Hamlet, v. 2), 


x silver image in the wat'ry glass 
(Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1) 


› з 


is very nicely put, and although we have the unkind remark 
of a friend who probably knew of whom he was speaking, 
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The portrait of a blinking idiot“ 
(Merchant of Venice, ii. 9), 


that comment can in no way be construed as an unfavourable 
criticism upon the skill and capacity of the photographer. 
Rather is it praise of no mean order. We all probably have 
met '' blinking idiots ” whose exact state of blinking idiocy 
it would be absolutely impossible to squeeze through the aperture 
of an F/2 lens, much less to do justice to in a portrait, and we 
can but admire and envy the success achieved in this particular 
instance. 

The final quotation I have to submit also describes a successful 
result, and one that could be used as a certificate of efficiency 
that any modern professional portraitist could do much worse 
than print upon his trade stationery to-day. 


ae 


eye, nose, lips, 

The trick of his frown, his forhead ; nay the 
Pretty dimple of his chin and cheek; his smiles ; 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger :- 
3 54 so like to him.“ (Winter’s Tale, ii. 3.) 

If any of my readers, after pondering the extracts quoted 
above, are still sceptical enough—and in this age of scepticism 
there probably are not a few—to decry the possibility of Shake- 
spearian photography, then the offering of other examples culled 
from the plays will be of little use. 


— 2 — 


A FREE BOOK THAT EVERY 


NEW catalogue of everything for the photographer has just 

been issued by Messrs. W. Butcher & Sons, of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. This is a handy-sized book 
of 180 pages, bound in stiff covers, and is one of those eminently 
useful volumes that every amateur photographer should obtain 
at once and keep at hand for constant reference. The many 
varieties of Butcher’s famous cameras are fully described and 
illustrated, with latest prices. These include the well-known 
'" Midg," Cameo, ~“ Klimax,” ''Carbine," and Popular 
Pressman ” reflex, which are all British-made, and in the case 
of the “ Klimax ' and “ Popular Pressman " are fitted with 


“А. Р” READER SHOULD GET. 


the Aldis anastigmat as standard. A number of other cameras 
are also listed, including a good range of stand cameras. A full 
range of enlargers, albums, backgrounds, chemicals, dishes, 
tanks, dark-room accessories, safe lamps, exposure meters, 
lenses by all leading makers, mounts, printing frames, plates, 
films, papers, etc., etc., are also illustrated and described in this 
comprehensive catalogue. A preface on Photography in 
War Time,“ illustrated by typical photographs, and some instruc- 
tions on simple photography add to its attractiveness. Readers 
of THE А. Р. should not delay in sending for copies. They will 
be sent free. 


— — — ä — —— 


An interesting account of how one of the photographers’ 
diaries published by Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. saved the life 
of its owner has just been reported. He was carrying the diary 
in his breast pocket, at the battle of Festubert, when he was hit 
by a German bullet. It penetrated the book, as well as the 


photographs of his wife and child placed between the leaves, 
and was fortunately deflected from its direct course. He thus 
sustained only a slight wound in the side, instead of what would 
have been a fatal injury. The book has been presented to 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. as a souvenir, and mav be 
inspected at their exhibition room, 54, Wigmore Street, W.“ 
"The Gazette’? (of the Third Icndcn General Hcspital, 
Wandsworth) for April is as bright and interesting a prcducticn 
as ever. In addition to tke clever and amusing sketches and 


cartoons contributed by members of the staff and patients, 
there are some half-tone reproductions of photographs of Queen 
Amelie of Portugal, who works as a probationer at the hospital. 
Readers of THE A. P. who have not yet seen a copy of this 
excellent little publication, which is edited by Pte. Ward Muir, 
R.A.M.C., should apply for one at the Hospital Post Office, 
Third London General Hospital, Wandsworth, S.W. The 
price is 4d., post free. 


** American Photography Exposure Tables ? is a handy little 
publication, а new and revised edition of which has just been 
issued by the American Photographic Publishing Co., 221, 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass, U.S.A. It contains tables 
for determining exposures under all conditions and in all lati- 
tudes. All plates are listed which are now on the American 
market, and notes are included on exposure, outdoors and 
indoors, for still and moving objects, for copying, reducing, 
enlarging, etc. The price of the book is 25 cents. 


Monomet.—The White Band Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of 
South Croydon, makers of the new Metol substitute reviewed 
in our last issue, writes us that the pink tinge to which we 
referred is now entirely removed frcm the prcduct. A further 
sample of Mcncmet kas been sent us which bears this out, 
being pure grey in form, and making a solution similar in appear- 
ance to that made with metol. 


The Seeretary of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society writes us 
to point out that the contribution of pictures forming the 
section described in the catalogue of the Photographic Society 
of Ireland’s recent exhibition as the Welsh Salon were from his 
society, and not from the Welsh Federation. 


The Exhibition of the Hampshire House Photographic Society 
is now open, and contains a large amount of excellent work 
in both the open and members’ classes, in addition to a Joan 
collection of pictures by well-known pictorial photographers. 
The exhibition remains open at Hampshire House, Hog Lane, 
Hammersmith, W., until May 4. A notice will appear in the 
next issue of THE A. P. 
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HEAD OF A CHILD. 


The original, a bromide print (6 х 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL, EXTERIOR. BY W. F. TAYLOR. 
(See page 330.) 
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MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL: THE SCREEN. BY W. F. TAYLOR. 
(See page 330.) 
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THE RETREAT. 


BY 
B. WILLIAMS. 


The original, a bromide print 
(113 x 94), was awarded a 
Prize in the Weekly Com. 
petition. 
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ERY few camera users, apparently, 


at all adequately realise the 
great variety and attractive nature of 
Garden Photography. Опе might write 
a series of chapters dealing with the 
various aspects and lines of work at 
one's very door, of which the majority 
of photographers take no account. True 
indeed is it that we seldom see what is 
constantly in sight. Many a young and 
enthusiastic worker imagines that quantity 
is the key to success; nothing less than 
a twenty-mile panorama, or a large 
cathedral at least, has enough in it to 
make a picture. Yet as the lover to 
his inamorata, so the real amateur (i.e. 
lover) of Nature sees endless beauty in 
her silent eyes.“ 

Again, the garden as a studio has 
special advantages. Herein we need not 
fear the perils of trespassing or the spy 
detective. If a fault in exposure be 
made, a second plate can be substituted 
with a minimum of fatigue. We can 
select our own time for a suitable light- 
ing, etc. Within considerable limits, we 
can get any scale of proportionate size 
we fancy. 

Here are a couple of garden examples 
which among other things show this 
last-mentioned point. In А we have 


what may be termed a general view in 


А.—А CORNER OF A GARDEN. 
From ihe Beginners! Competition. 


By Miss L. G. Sanders. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


which there are many things seen on а 
small scale, while in B we have a rela- 
tively small amount of subject matter 
on a larger scale. Both arrangements 
are interesting in their respective ways, 
though experience tends to show that 
the latter is more generally attractive. 

With regard to general views of gardens 
of the kind shown in example A, the 
following points call for attention. When 
the view includes objects outside or 
beyond the garden we have to remember 
that the lens eye will include them, 
although the human eye often fails to 
give them any notice. Here, for instance, 
are certain buildings, and although in 
this case thev are not particularly pro- 
minent or objectionable, yet one feels 
that the picture would be all the better 
for their omission. The rather rectangular 
bit of blank-paper sky is not very accept- 
able. Then again paths are frequently 
straight edged, and may thus easily 
become too emphatic features, as in the 
picture. Not that there is any vice in 
a straight line, as is sometimes supposed ; 
but yet too many, or even a few, strongly 
emphasised straight lines may make thc 
picture liney, and also cut it up into 
separate portions, whereas the funda- 
mental essence of a pictorial composition 
is that it is presented to us as one thing. 
In this example the two paths are at 
once seen, and the nearer one is rather 
more noticeable than we could wish. 
This is partly due to its straight-line 
edges in noticeable sharp focus, and 
partly to the fact that the lens 
or view point was too high above 
ground level, so that the nearer 
parts (including the nearer path- 
way) are unduly spread out. 

In this print there is just a 
little too much difference of 
sharpness and fuzziness, so that 
our attention is drawn to the 
out-of-focus look of the white 
blobs doing duty as flowers on 
the tree in the centre distance. 
Had there been no such strongly 
marked light and shade difference 
(i.e. absence of flowers here), 


one's eye probably would not 
have noticed this out-of-focus 
effect. 


Let not the beginner jump to 
the conclusion that near and 
distant parts should each or all 
have been in sharp focus. This 
would not only have given a flat 
look to the scene, but it would 
have tended to bewilder the eye 
with minute detail. The original 
print somewhat tends to give us 
a notion of strong light and shade 
(black and white) contrast which 
is not in accord with our general 
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impression of such a garden scene as 
this in good daylight. The picture is 
rather too square in shape, and probably 
would have been better had the hori- 
zontal dimensions been decidedly longer 
than the vertical sides. f£. 
The second bit of a garden," example 


- B, shows us the attractive charactet of a 


. 
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B.—Darwin TuLiPs. By E. B. Bellamy. 
From the Beginners Competition. 


close view of a restricted area of subject. 
The tulips are admirably rendered, but 
alas we do not see them to best advantage 
by reason of the very spotty light-and- 
shade-patchy surroundings and back- 
ground. 

Without knowing the actual colour of 
these flowers, one may make the safe 
guess that it was markedly different from 
the greenery background. The worker's 
eye would, in one way, take note of this 
colour difference. Yet in another way 
his eye did not recognise the fact that 
in the monochrome print this colour 
separation or contrast might be largely 
lost. The photographer of flowers may 
be happy in possessing a '' good cye for 
colour," and so thereby heightening his 
enjoyment of Nature's varied palette, 
but it is at the same time all the more 
incumbent on him to recognise how far 
and in what way his plate will translate 
differences in colour into differences of 
monochrome. 


WHY NOT BECOME A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
TO “THE A. P. AND P. N.“? 
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RACKS FOR DRAINING AND STORING 
DISHES, 


HEN washing photographic dishes 

which have been used for various 
solutions it is very undesirable that they 
should be dried with a cloth if chemical 
contamination is to be avoided. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the plan of storing the 
dishes one upon the other. The dish 


rack shown in fig. 1 is easily made on 
any fairly wide shelf in the dark-room. 
Fig. 2 shows a slightly elaborated form 


designed to stand separately. It can 
be placed on the sink, and dishes 
slipped into it are soon drained quite dry. 
Fig. 1 being the simpler it is described 
first. 

Procure two strips of wood 1 in. by 
1 in. by 18. An odd grocery box will 
provide twelve narrow strips of ] in. 
wood. If the shelf is 8 in. wide, six of 


these strips must be r2 in. long and the 
remainder 8 in. The two thicker strips 
must be bevelled on one edge to an 
angle of 45 degrees, as shown in the 
sketch.. Place the bevelled edges upward 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Tue А. P. AND P. N. are invited 


and fix the r2 in. strips to them about 
2} in. apart in gridiron pattern. Two 
or three screws will suffice to fix the rack 
to the edge of the shelf, and the 8 in. 
strips are then bradded on as shown, to 
correspond with the diagonal strips 
above them. This completes an efficient 
rack, which will hold two dishes in each 
compartment. It may be made any 
length to take the entire stock of dishes 
or printing frames. 

In fig. 2 a frame of narrow slats, 
nailed to two stronger fillets on the 
under side, takes the place of the shelf, 
and the upper bevelled slip is supported 
by two uprights, as shown in the draw- 
ing. 

In all the other respects it is similar 
to fig. r. This latter rack should 
receive a coat of white paint, followed 
by two of enamel, so that it can be 
cleaned of the drainings which would 
otherwise stain it badly. 

Taking only a short time to make, 
these two racks are a great boon in or 
out of the dark-room. А21: ж 


— ä — 


EMBOSSED RULING FOR PLAIN 
MOUNTS. 


A LITTLE practice with very simple 
home-made apparatus will enable 
the amateur to produce embossed border 
lines on plain mounts. A bone paper 
knife and a piece of hard wood, say 12 in. 
by 12 in. by 1 in., are required. 


In the top of the wood make a few 
strokes with a saw, preferably a tenon- 
saw, so as to produce a clean-cut straight 
groove across the wood, 3 in. from the 
one end, as shown in fig. I. 

Start the saw against a ruler or straight- 
edge, as it must under no circumstances 
slip about. 

The groove must be as clean and 
rectangular as possible, and about 1-18th 
in. wide, according to the setting of the 
saw, and of about the same depth. 

The rounded point of the paper knife 
is then filed to fit comfortably into this 
groove, and finished off smoothly about 
the shape shown in fig. 2. 

In case softer woods are used, cut the 
groove across the grain, as shown in 
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fig. 1, but hard woods, such as box or 
lignum vite, are recommended. 

After the print has been mounted, 
prick off with a pinprick the corners 
where the embossing lines should meet. 
Take out pins, and insert them from the 
back through the holes thus made, so 
that about } in. of the point 
protrudes. 

Turn the picture face 
downward into the block, 
and arrange it so that the 
pins slip into the groove two 
at a time, and draw a line 
from pin to pin with even 
pressure, forcing the mount 
down into the block with 
the bone point, taking 
special care at the corners. 
The corners may be found 
by measurements if the pin- 
holes are unsightly. Grooves 
can be cut at varying Fig. 2. 
widths, and innumerable 
combinations made with embossed line 
borders, which may be further enhanced 
by ruling lines on the face of mount with 
the bone. 

You may go wrong with too com- 
plicated lines; keep to simplicity; but 
you cannot go wrong with colour in this 
method of decorating mounts. 

R. M. 
— مچ ج‎ 


A HOME-MADE PROCESS SCREEN. 


N the course of some experiments 

which I was carrying out, I required 
a single line screen ruled 50 to the inch. 
Ordinarily these screens consist of a 
sheet of glass ruled with a definite number 
of lines to the inch, the width of the line 
and the space between being equal ; 
an opaque substance being used for ruling. 

Upon making inquiries, I found that 
the price was, for a half-plate size ruled 
50 to the inch, 21s. for an American 
screen, and the German screens used 
to be still more expensive. As I could 
not afford this, I set about trying to 
devise an efficient substitute. One method 
adopted was to place an ordinary photo- 
graphic plate, unexposed, in the fixing 

bath, and when washed and dried 
7 lines were drawn across with a 
pen in pure black drawing ink, the 
film on the plate being perfectly 
transparent. This method, how- 
ever, was not very satisfactory. 
it being impossible to get the lines 
and spaces perfectly even, and the 
drawing of 200 to 300 lines was trouble- 
some 

The following method of making a 
screen is perhaps the most reliable, it 
possessing the advantage that any size 
screen with any desired number of lines 
can be made without any bother. 

A large sheet of Bristol board is 
obtained (24 by 17 inches will do), and 
lines are ruled across the board in black 
ink exactly ff inch apart. The lines 
are painted in with ink with a camel’s- 
hair brush, so that the board is covered 
with lines } inch wide and } inch apart. 
A photograph must be taken of this 
ruled card, and the reduction in size will 
determine the number of lines to the 
inch. The image must be sharply 
focussed, and the plate used should be 
a “© process plate," with a speed number 
of about 25. 
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SOME HINTS FOR SPRING LANDSCAPE. 


2» eU XU OT W /'ITHSTAND- 
(Ñ “65; Ф; ING the limita- 

= Sy 7 tions inflicted by 

ow, \ war conditions, 
>y which in certain 
localities are very 
severe, there will 
be many oppor- 
tunities for out- 
door work during the spring and 
summer for those workers who take 
care what they do and where they 
go. So that a few general hints for 
landscape work under early spring 
conditions may be useful to those of 
our readers who are anxious to do 
something serious in the landscape 
way. When we say something 
serious," we mean work of a more 
definite landscape character than the 
ordinary souvenir snapshot, although 
that may actually represent some 
landscape features. The serious worker 
will more usually set out deliberately 
to give some sentiment an expres- 
sion, to strike a chord which will 
vibrate in the sympathetic beholder 
of the resultant picture. 

Now to get such landscape pictures 


the worker must first of all see some- 


thing. That is, see something for 
himself. It is no use one's thinking, 
Ahl here we have a stream and 


a bridge and a little distant hill, 


and those are the things that made 
that picture by Jones which every- 
one liked so much." The subject 
must appeal to the worker himself 
first of all, if he is to produce a picture 
from it which is to appeal to others. 
Then having found the subject, or 
we might perhaps better say, the 
subject having found the worker, the 
translation of it on to paper must 
be proceeded with in such a way 
that its pleasing points are empha- 
sised by all the little artifices of art. 

Let us take one simple illustration 
of this—the general preferability of 
the oblong shape for landscape. A 
large proportion of landscapes will 
be found to be oblong, and this 
shape gives emphasis to the sweeping 
or undulating lines which one so 
generally finds in а landscape sub- 
ject. Compare figs. 1 and 2 as an 
example of this, and note that almost 
the only justification for the upright 
composition in fig. 2 would be a very 
striking cloud effect, and that even 
then such a cloud effect would be 
very likely to clash with the land- 
scape, and the picture being in the 
sky would require an extremely simple 
bit of landscape. 

But in figure 1 the horizontal 
lines are in harmony with the 
character and feeling of the subject, 
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which is one of repose. The little 
strip of landscape across the bottom 
of fig. 2 is almost meaningless. The 
horizontal lines, instead of creating a 
шыр. of repose, produce a sense of 
irritation, because they are 
cut off at each side. It is 
true that the lines in fig. 1 
are cut off at each side also, 
but the eye can rove from 
side to side sufficiently to 
satisfy itself here, while it 
cannot in fig. 2. 

Now let us look at one or 
two subjects which justify 
the use of the upright posi- 
tion. Fig. 3 could scarcely 
be taken the other way of 
the plate, and although the 
tops of the trees are cut 
off just as they would 
be had the oblong position 
been fused, the narrow upright em- 
phasises the vertical lines just as the 
narrow oblong emphasises the hori- 
zontal ones. 

In fig. 4 we have again the upright 
form, but in this case for a slightly 
different reason. We have not a 
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number of vertical lines which it is 
desired to emphasise, but rather a 
single upright form, the dignity of 
which is enhanced by the vertical 
treatment. 

Now it may be said that these 
points are rather obvious, and that 
in all three cases the choice of upright 
or oblong as required would be 
simply forced on one. It is true that 
in order to keep the matter as simple 
as possible we have chosen subjects 
which are very definite, and in many 
cases the worker will have to con- 
sider his subject very carefully in 
order to see which shape will suit it 
best, always bearing in mind of course 
the final trimming of the print and 
the possibilities there. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that a great preponderance of hori- 
zontal or of vertical lines is unsatis- 
factory, and that even where the 


horizontal lines are dominating, 


some few vertical and oblique 
lines are necessary to prevent 
monotony. 

As a rather difficult problem 
in composition let us look at 
figs. 5 and 6. Fig. 5 looked 
very attractive when the ex- 
posure was made, because of the 
early spring colour, the touch 
of russet on the twigs, and the 
slightly brighter greens in the 
meadows ; but the composition 
is not at all satisfactory. Per- 
haps the reader will try with 
two L-shaped pieces of card the 
effect of various alterations, 
bearing in mind while doing 
so that the use of a longer focus 
lens, say half of the R.R. or anas- 
tigmat, would enable the re- 
quired portion to be obtained on a 
larger scale. In any case he will 
find it a very difficult matter to get 
any satisfactory upright out of the 
subject, and after experiments he 
wil probably come to the conclusion 


Fig. 6. 


that the only suitable trimming is 
that we have suggested in fig. 6, 
which is the oblong form. It is 
even possible that a better effect 
would be obtained were a little more 
of the light foreground cut off; but 
this is a matter of trimming, and the 
portion marked in fig. 6 is just about 
the proportion of the average 
size of plate in use. 

A very attractive subject 
which will be available in many 
parts of the country at the 
present moment is the blossom- 
laden fruit trees and orchards. 
Nothing can well look more 
attractive, and nothing is more 
likely to produce disappoint- 
ment. The reason for this is 
that blossom, having usually a 
pinkish tinge, contrasts with a 
blue sky, and shows up very 
clearly. In the photograph the 
blossom and the sky come so 
nearly the same tone that the 
effect is lost. It is possible to 
use an ortho. ог panchro— 
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Fig. 7. 


matic plate with a deep filter, 
provided the air is quite motionless, 
but such condition does not often 
occur. Under these circumstances 
one must resort to artifice. Every 
portraitist knows that it is courting 
failure to take a fair-haired girl 
against a light background, and that 
there is no better way of giving the 
effect of dark instead of fair 
hair than by doing so, particu- 
larly if the flesh tones are kept 
light. In the same way the blos- 
som will only stand out against 
a dark background, and so we 
must find an orchard on a hill 
side, or backed by buildings or 
stacks, or capable of being 
photographed; from а rather 
high point of view. The little 
print, fig. 7, is of an apple 
tree in blossom, or rather of 
apple trees, and we have chosen 
it to illustrate our point be- 
cause it shows some of the blos- 
som against the sky, or to be 
correct, it fails to show the 
blossom against the sky. On 
the other hand, it does show the 
blossom where it comes against the 
background of the roof of the building. 

The same point may be observed 
in regard to the rendering of young 
foliage, which in its delicate shades 
of green is very attractive after so 
persistent a winter. We have been 
looking at a lilac tree to-day, lighted 
by the sun shining through a gap 
between two buildings, but backed 
up by the shadow side of one of 
these buildings. Even an ordinary 
plate would be capable of giving a 
good rendering of such a subject. 

To make the point a little clearer, 
let us say that if we take a photo- 
graph of daffodils against a light- 
blue background, using an ordinary 
plate, we shall find the daffodils 
look dark. We should expect this, 
knowing the limitations of the plate. 
But if we put the same flowers against 
a dark-brown background, and light 
them rather strongly, we shall find 
that with full exposure the light 
yellow flowers will be well suggested. 
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Speed No. 300 H. & D. 


(Supplement) I 


Anti-Screen 
Characteristics : 


YELLOWS and 
GREENS 
correctly rendered 
in monochrome 
WITHOUT A 
LIGHT 
FILTER ; 


Speed sufficiently 
high for 
successful snap- 
shots of everyday 


incidents ; 


Quite free from 
fog ; 


Fine grain and 
long scale of 
gradation ; 


Practically 
non-halative, even 


when used 


unbacked. 


Manufactured by 


WELLINGTON 
& WARD, 
ELSTREE, HERTS, 
and 

Stocked by 

ALL Dealers. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Lancashire and Cheshire Year Book. 


Somewhat belated, but nevertheless very welcome, 
the Year Book of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union has arrived. Established just 
over ten years ago, this federation of societies has 
gone forward by leaps and bounds, until I am not 
sure whether it would not be possible, and perhaps 
advisable, to divide their forces into two federa- 
tions. Some reasons give force to the view, whilst 
on the other hand someone may, with considerable 
energy, give point to the opposite. The present 
issue of the Federation is a charming brochure of 
information that all members should be made 
acquainted with, and is introduced to one’s notice 
with a delightful photo-engraving of the president, 
Capt. C. Thurstan Holland, R.A.M.C. I have 
seen a few good ошер of the worthy doctor, 
but none better than the po one, which depicts 
him in his Majesty's uniform. The president is a 
captain in more senses than the military one; he 
is a captain of federation, of pictorial photography, 
of exhibition organisation, a capital raconteur of 
good stories, and altogether a genial spirit in Liver- 
pool photographic circles. 


Real Federation Portfolios. 

The Year Book contains the records of federation 
with forty societies, no small affair for the secretary 
to control, and one of the features it strongly re- 
commends is that each society should endeavour 
to raise a portfolio of its own for circulation among 
the various societies, each containing not less than 
twenty prints representative of the members' 
work. А number of societies have fallen in with 
the suggestion, and thus we have a portfolio circle 
which allows a round of twelve to twenty weeks, 
as at present constituted, there being twelve socie- 
ties in the circle. The sending society pays the 
carriage out, and receives them free. The prints 
are enclosed in paper covers, labelled with the 
society’s name, process, and other details. Of 
course, there is a portfolio also which contains the 
usual contribution from all societies, and goes 
round in the ordinary course. These portfolios are 
under the control of Mr. H. L. Hadfield, of Loxley 
House, King Street, Dukinfield. 


The Lancashire Selection. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire jury of selection 
slightly differs from certain other federations in 
one respect. The usual course is that the whole 
jury of selection may attend the judging of the 
portfolio prints and the lantern slides, and in this 
case it would mean some twenty gentlemen to be 
summoned for the p se: so they have adopted 
the sensible course of selecting the three most 
suitable for judging prints, and another three for 
judging the slides. e names selected for these 
two purposes are those of first-line experts, and 
consequently the system has much to recommend 
it. I should think it is worth consideration by 
another federation I have in mind, but I won’t 
individualise. The whole of the jury are of course 
available for societies’ competitions and exhibitions. 
The selected six are S. L. Coulthurst, C. F. Inston, 
and T. Lee Syms or ag od G. A. Booth, T. H. 
Greenall, and John Smith for lantern slides. 


228 Lectares in Federation Syllabus. 

Turning to the syllabus of lectures, which, after 
all, is the main reason why the Year Book is issued, 
one cannot fail to be struck with the unselfish 
spirit of federation. Here in this book I find names 
of no less than ninety lecturers who have volun- 
teered to personally visit one or other of the various 
societies, to give their lectures on all manner of 
photographic subjects, from ‘‘ Prehistoric Stone. 
work," Talbotype, and ''Daguerreotype, to a 
treatise on ‘‘ Non-paying Guests (insects). In 
fact, it is really wonderful and inspiring to look 
over the 228 subjects these ninety federated mem- 
bers are prepared to give, so varied are the features 
they illustrate. A very great number are illus- 
trated by lantern slides, and must have entailed an 
enormous amount of labour in their preparation. 
Every process I know, and many I don't, are repre- 
sented in the list. Every one of these lectures will 
be personally delivered by the lecturer himself, a 
fact which increases one’s admiration for the aims 
and objects of federation. .A few wiseacres—the 
knowing ones—once said that.a federation would 


not keep its interest above two or three years, and 
I here give a current result of a federation after 
ten years of life: ninety lecturers and two hundred 
and twenty-eight lectures! Can any other system 
make this boast ? I cannot close this subject with- 
out offering the Federation secretary, Mr. F. 
Whitaker, my hearty congratulations on such an 
excellent result. He is ably following the footsteps 
of his predecessor, Mr. W. Tansley, the founder of 
this federation. 


Don't Forget an Exhibition. 


In introducing the excellent report I have re- 
ceived of the Cardiff Camera Club's exhibition, I 
must quote the secretary's covering note, because 
it fits and hits off the policy I have been strongly 
recommending .ever since the outbreak of the 
disastrous war. Mr. W. B. Williams writes: ''I 
may say that it was thought hardly possible to 
get a show, but the success of the present exhibition 
denotes that it is much better to chance our luck 
than to drift on, doing little or nothing." That is 
exactly my view. To throw up the sponge in 
discouragement is not British, and I would like to 
urge every society, when they come to forinulate 
their next winter's programme, to include an exhibi- 
tion in the syllabus. Most of them will, in all 

robability, be members' shows, but I would go a 
ittle further and suggest the plan I recently re- 
ferred to of two or three societies joining issue in a 
combined exhibition. Many writers in the daily 
press are hinting the war will finish with the close 
of the 1916 summer, and that our enemy will not 
face the rigours of another winter campaign.  Per- 
sonally, I entirely disagree with that conclusion, 
and at present do not expect any great material 
change until 1917, which means we must face 
another winter session of activity under conditions 
similar to the one just closing. I hope I may be 
wrong, but that is my personal opinion at present, 
and therefore I say be warned and act accordingly. 
Keep open and work. 


Cardiff Exhibition. 

The Cardiff Exhibition was a members’ show, 
but the entry was particularly good and well up 
to the standard in quality. When it came to hang- 
ing, the difficulty was to find accommodation. The 
exhibits numbered тто, far more than was anti- 
cipated, considering the number of meinbers away, 
and the difficulties now obtaining in the practice 
of the art. The impetus received through this 
exhibition will, I hope, be sufficient to keep things 
going strong until these troublous times are 
over, and augurs well for the future. Mr. H. van 
Wadenoyen, in judging the exhibits, congratulated 
the club on the general high level of the pictures, 
which were representative work of nearly all the 
available members of the club. 


Landscape Class Very Strong. 

The landscape class in the exhibition just re- 
ferred to was particularly strong, having twenty- 
seven entries, and the silver cup was awarded to 
Mr. S. Hole (a comparatively new member) with 
Evening.“ Mr. I. J. Chorley was second with 
Autumn Mists.” hree were  bracketed for 
third place, viz., Mr. E. T. Gillett's “ Teify," Mr. 
L. J. Smith's '' Westward, and Mr. W. B. Williams's 
" Gathering Mist." In the seascape class Mr. 
Wadenoyen was hard pressed to decide between 
Mr. I. J. Chorley's two pictures, Shades of Night 
and ' A Summer's Eve," but awarded the silver 
bowl to the former, and placed the other second. 
Mr. S. Hole again scored in this class. The archi- 
tectural class was also extremely good. Mr. S. 
Hole was first with Industry,“ a railway scene, 
with factories in the mid-distance, and in which 
the spirit of the bustle of industry was well de- 

icted. Messrs. L. J. Smith, Arthur Chorley, and 

. G. Daniels also figured well in this class. The 
competent military authority must not see ''In- 
dustry,” or he may want it. 


An Antidote for War Nerves. 

At the annual meeting of the South London 
Photographic Society it was reported that not- 
withstanding the fact that the membership dropped 
during the year the attendances were very good 
indeed, and the competitions keenly contested. 
The secretary tells me that in the last round but one 


of the monthly competitions three members were a 
tie, and the last competition resulted in a well- 
earned win for Mr. S. J. Nunn, who was awarded 
the silver medal presented for this competition 
by the president, Mr. E. W. Taylor. The new 
officers of the society, with a very strong committee, 
were elected, and the secretary, Mr. W. B. Ashmole, 
writes from his address at 11, Tantallon Road, 
Balham, S.W., to recommend membership with his 
club as an antidote for war nerves. Attendance 
at the society's meetings is a sure cure, he says. 
The other officers are :—President, E. W. Taylor; 
hon. treasurer, F. W. Slater, F.R.P.S., F.R.G.S. ; 
hon. рог оро secretary, W. E. White: hon. curator 
and librarian, R. Bodkin; hon. lanternist, C. H. 
Manger. 


The Orthochromatie Season. 


The Rugby Photographic Society have closed 
their winter session with a members’ night, when 
Mr. G. A. Towers gave a lecture on Local Pictorial 
Possibilities," and emphasised the point that lo 
journeys were no necessary preliminary to kod 
pictures; indeed, he thought that probably the 
majority of pictures which gained awards were 
taken somewhere near home. In any case, *' Leafy 
Warwickshire " would not come very far down 
the list of the best centres for landscape work. 
The hon. sec., Mr. А. Н. Brett, in a lecture on 
The Use of Orthochromatic and Panchromatic 
Plates," showed that, while colour-sensitive plates 
were a necessity for special branches of work, 
their more truthful rendering was also a distinct 
advantage in the case of sunny landscapes and 
similar subjects where the ordinary plate, by its 
low sensitiveness to green and red, was apt to miss 
the sparkle. Many of the slides illustrating this 
lecture were kindly lent by Messrs. Kodak, Ltd. 
(Wratten division). 


Common Trees. 


The Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic 
Society had a full programme at their last meet- 
ing, for not only had they an excellent lecture on 
Some Common Trees," but were favoured with 
some particulars relating to the historical associa- 
tions of these common trees. I use the word 
common trees advisedly, because so few of us 
can tell one tree from another when not in leaf; 
that is to say, the name of the wood. А silver 
birch or an oak are 1 easily recognised, but 
not many of the other kinds; therefore, the lecture 
was extremely valuable to photographers. After 
the lecture the prize slides of the Scottish Photo- 
graphic Union were shown on the screen—pre- 
sumably this is the circulating set of about one 


hundred slides. Is it quite fair to the producers 
in the other societies to rush a set thro after a 
lecture ? These sets are intentionally educational 


from the photographic point, which is missed in a 
rush like this one, if report be correct. 


Architecture at the Bristol Club. 


Mr. W. F. Kuner gave a local flavour to his 
lecture on architecture by illustrating with a series 
of over one hundred lantern slides the Archi- 
tectural Features of the Bristol District "—the 
Saxon work at Bradford-on-Avon ; Norman arches 
at Queen Charlton, Malmesbury, and other places ; 
Gothic work at Tintern Abbey; the domestic 
architecture of the many timbered houses; and 
thus the lecture was brought to a successful ending. 
Previous to the lecture the result of the members' 
lantern slide competition was announced as fol- 
lows :—Colour 1 hy: 1, H. Stevens: 2, 

. J. Pollard. Monochrome photo- 


Birstall Holds Annual Meeting. 


The Birstall Photographic Society balance sheet, 
at the annual meeting, showed a decidedly better 
financial state of affairs than last year, and in 
reviewing the year's work Mr. Blakeley, the secre- 
tary, said the membership was about the same as 
last year, and otherwise everything was well. Officers 
for 1916 are: president, A. Capstick; secretary, 
W. Blakeley. It was also recorded in the proceed- 
ings of the society how great was the loss sustained 
by the death of Vice-president T. P. Frost, who has 
been connected with the society since its inception. 
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Having used the  undermentioned (pyro- 
ammonia) developer with success, I am sur- 
prised to find the last lot is causing green fog 


all over the plate. 
F. H. (Birmingham). 


Some plates will and some plates will 
not stand ammonia in the developer 
without giving green fog. Try another 
brand of plate, or, better still, change 
to a pyro-soda-carbonate developer. Some- 
times we can appreciably reduce this fog 
by brief use of the hypo and ferricyanide 
reducer. 


Intensifier. 

Can you tell me what can be used in place of 

the bromide in the pag A bromide intensifier, 

etc, W. (Colombo). 

The best advice we can give you is 

to use the chromium method, as being 
cheap and reliable, e.g.: Water I oz., 
potass. bichromate 5-10 gr., hydrochloric 
acid 5 to то mins. Bleach, wash till free 
of yellow stain in the rebate. Apply any 
ordinary alkaline developer. Wash 5 to 
Io minutes. N.B.—The more acid in the 
bleacher, the less the final intensification 
effect, and vice versa. 


т. Negative. 
ida xs leakage in my cainera several nega- 
tives have crescent-shaped light patch, giving 
dark crescent in the print. 
this showing ? etc. 
W. G. W. (Devonport). 


Without actually seeing a sample 
negative we cannot advise with anything 
like confidence. But from what we can 
gather from your letter we think the 
thing to do is to get rid of the light 
crescent on the negative by retouching. 


Flowers. 
I enclose print, etc. It shows a kind of blur. 
Stop, Е/32 ; ерине 12 minutes, etc. 
J. W. (Newcastle-on- Tyne). 


How can I prevent 


Your trouble is by no means uncom- 
mon. The defective definition may be 
due to faulty focussing, faulty lens, 
flowers moving. To aid in focussing, 
put a bit of bold-printed matter (from 
an advertisement page, for instance), 
about two by three inches, on a near 
part of your subject, and another piece 
on the far part. It is much easier to 
see to focus on a bit of bold black and 
white type than on flowers, etc., but 
don’t forget to remove these aids before 
exposing the plate. If what you see is 
sharp, but comes out unsharp, and the 
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object has not moved, then you may 
suspect the lens. But if it is a modern 
lens it is not at all likely to be faulty, 
in this direction at any rate. Although 
one thinks of a plant as non-moving, yet 
both flowers and leaves very commonly 
do move, but so slowly that we fail to 
notice it. It is well known that window 
plants turn towards the light. In twelve 
minutes an appreciable movement is 
quite possible, especially if plants have 
only just recently been moved into a 
light position. Therefore let the plants 
remain in the chosen position an hour 
or so before making the exposure, i.e. 
give them time to get settled down, as 
it were. The sketch of your camera 
position shows us that it was too near 
the window. You are getting too much 
back light, not enough shade and shadow. 
Move camera more to the right, so as to 
get a side lighting. 
Firelight. 
(т) What is the best illuminant to represent 
Pig poll (2) What would the exposure be? 
(3) How can I obtain a red or orange print? 
etc. R. J. M. (W. Ealing). 
(1) Your suggestion of using flash 
powder does not commend itself to us, 
but you might use plain magnesium 
powder. Some workers have used pieces 
of newspaper crushed up into balls about 
the size of an orange. (2) A trial plate 
is the only answer to this question. (3) 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome supply 
several useful photo. stains called“ So- 
loids." Опе of these is especially de- 
signed {ог firelight and forge effects. 
The tint called salmon is best for fire- 
side effects. 


Plates. 
(1) Is H. and D. plate speed number higher or 
lower than Watkins number? (2) Is 350 H. 
and D. the same as 500 Watkins ? 3) O 
working out exposure by “А” and “B” 
meter I get different results for same stop, 
plate, etc. G. S. S. (Barnsbury). 


The Watkins number (for the same 
plate) is higher than the H. and D. 
number, very roughly about half as 
much again; e.g. тоо H. and D. is 147 
Watkins. Thus to convert any H. and D. 
number to Watkins, one multiplies the 
former by 1.47. In this way 350 H. and 
D. works out to 514.5 Watkins. This 
replies to your second question. (3) If 
both systems were perfect and fault- 
lessly applied, the results ought to agree, 
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but no systems are perfect. Moreover, 
one has to rely on matching tints with 
the eye, making allowance for distance, 
colour, subject, etc., so that discrepancies 
are not greatly to be wondered at. 


Panorama, 
I have tried several times to obtain panorama 
picture by swinging the eens on tri screw, 
etc. J. W. (Edinburgh). 
The first essential is that the tripod 
top must be “ dead level,’’ so that the 
lens axis keeps truly horizontal; next, 
the focussing screen should be truly 
vertical; third, theoretically the tripod 
screw, i.e., axis of rotation, should be 
under the posterior node of the lens, 
but in practice this point 1з elastic 
enough to be negligible if the subjects 
are not very near and the lens is not of 
decidedly long focus. In your case, for 
instance, this third point is not of con- 
sequence. When mounting the prints it 
is far better not to attempt to bring 
the several prints edge to edge into con- 
tact. This invites notice to any little 
irregularity or difference of definition, 
contrast, colour, etc. It is better to 
put the prints on a fairly dark neutral 
grey plain mount, leaving a strip of 
mount about a quarter of an inch wide 
showing between each pair of adjacent 
prints. The eye unconsciously skips over 
this small space, and joins up the scenes 
mentally into one continuous whole. 


Luminous Photographs. 
I shall be pleased if you can give me instruc- 
tions how to prepare кинон бе etc. 
(Leicester). 
Balmain's luminous Eo is (or was) 
an article of commerce. The basis of 
luminous paints is the phosphorescent 
variety of calcium sulphide. To make 
a suitable varnish vehicle, melt 15 parts 
of Zanzibar copal in 60 parts of French 
oil of turps. Mix with 25 parts of 
warmed and filtered pure linseed oil. 
For a white luminous paint, to 40 parts 
of the above varnish add 6 parts barium 
sulphide, 6 parts calcium sulphate, 12 
parts zinc sulphide, 40 parts calcium 
sulphite (phosphorescent). The simplest 
plan is to make a carbon positive trans- 
parency in the usual way on clear glass, 
and back this up by another glass freely 
coated with luminous paint. 
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Apparitions. 


B There is something quite canny in the way disembodied 
. Spirits show a predilection for vicarages. In nine cases out 
of ten, if a house is said to be haunted, it is pretty sure to be 
the vicarage. The spirits appear to think, in their pathetic 
way, that this choice of a local habitation stamps them at once 
with respectability. Were they to make their appearance 
at a public house or the pawnbroker’s, they would only be 
heaping discredit on themselves. An appearance at the vicarage 
goes far to establish a bona fide character. It needs a very bold 
man to cast scorn upon anything which issues from a vicarage. 
The latest ghost story to hand hails from Yorkshire, and the 
ghost has taken up its quarters in a vicarage, thereby following 
up the traditions of gallant shades of the past. In the words 
of the local paper, this vicar in the West Riding has had the 
good fortune lately to ''snap an apparition." 


On the Track of a Ghost. 


Ihe vicar in question is certainly more fortunate than another 
photographer with whom I have rubbed shoulders, but then 
this other is not a vicar. There is a little town near London 
whose old rectory house also has a ghost. I do not want any 
Sherlockian reader to identify the town, and therefore I will 
only say that it is in Buckinghamshire, and bears the name of 
an earl who was Prime Minister, and is the burial place of Edmund 
Waller the poet, and the present home of a very substantial 
man of letters. Having thus left the town unidentified, I have 
only to say that the photographer in question had positive 
documentary evidence of the existence of a ghost in the old 
rectory house. It was a very harmless and gentle ghost, believed 
to be that of a former rector. Therefore, the absence of cheap 
tickets notwithstanding, my friend hurried down to the place 
with his camera, and waited in the old rectory precincts for a 
ghost who never came. The positive evidence in this case 
never materialised into negative evidence. I am not sure 
whether, after this disappointment, the photographer found 
consolation in the neighbouring Amersham, famous for its ale, 
or in the neighbouring Stoke Poges, famous for its churchyard. 
Possibly in both. 


An Accommodating Spectre. 


The recent Yorkshire ghost is less coy than its brother of 
Buckinghamshire, and really seems as though it yearned for 
the light of publicity which the camera can throw upon it. 
It is quite a good ghost. Ghosts which walk at dead of night 
are a nuisance to photographers, for the lighting conditions 
are such as to make photography almost hopeless. "This ghost 
came at 1.30 in the afternoon, appearing while the family 
were at lunch in the morning room. Not only so, but when the 
fipure was seen, it very kindly waited until the vicar, who 
was himself unable to see the apparition, went hastily to fetch 
his camera, and photographed what to him was vacant space, 
as directed by another member of, his family. The photograph 
in question bears some '' semblance of a little bearded тап,” 
and the vicar points out that the figure completely hides a part 
of the piano, thus proving that the spirit had a definite objec- 
tivity. Absolute transparency, it seems, is going out of fashion 
among ghosts. 


Unexplained Explanations. 


One editor to whom the case has been submitted—and by 
a natural instinct one refers to editors on such matters—suggests 
that the appearance was a mirage, and that the figure of some 
person standing out of doors was pitchforked into the room 
bv a trick of the light. Anything, you see—anything, however 
remote and improbable, rather than give it up and say it was a 
ghost. Personally I am filled with wonder at these psychic 
manifestations. I cannot understand them. 1 cannot even 
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grasp the nebulous fringe of them. But I am 

filled with even greater wonder—sometimes—at 

the weirdness of the explanations of them which 

the Philistines who support the naturalistic hypothesis feel 
bound to give. They outdo the spirits themselves for magic. 


A Double Woe. 


Not many authors illustrate their own writings, although, 
since photography became popular, the camera has become a 
pretty frequent appendage to literary pursuits. The reason 
suggested for the backwardness of authors in this respect is 
that few men have the courage to challenge at one stroke the 
castigations of two different sets of critics. It is a little tco 
much to expect of human nature that a man should stand on 
a pedestal to be snowballed on the one side for the work of 
his pencil, and on the other side for the work of his pen. One 
awful fate befell a man who did write a volume and illustrate 
it too. His pictorial work became a theme for ecstatic admira- 
tion by the entire tribe of his brother authors, and his wirting 
was hailed as a classic by the whole of his brother artists. 


The Photographs We Never Took. 

“There is a time,” says the writer of the book of Ecclesiastes, 
“to take photographs, and a time to refrain from taking "—or 
words to that effect. I learn that nowadays at really up-to-date 
classes for photographic instruction the first thing taught the 
beginner is to refrain from taking photographs. Not until he 
has thoroughly learned and digested that elementary lesson is he 
entitled to graduate as a photographer. And, after all, is it not 
the pictures we never took that give us the liveliest satisfaction? 
In our old age we shall perhaps find ourselves surrounded by a 
gallery of such pictures, all of them, of course, characterised by 
a fine restraint and the most subtle delicacy of treatment. Bernard 
Shaw, who is a rigid vegetarian, has said that his hearse shall 
be pulled by all the animals he has not eaten. Perhaps the 
photographer's paradise will be hung with all the photographs 
he didn't take. 


A Combination. 
Lens-making is described by a writer in the Daily Express 
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as a “ new sphere for women.” 
When womankind 
The lenses grind, 
And do the fine, fine polishing, 
The errors all, 
Both great and small, 
With graceful touch abolishing ; 
My single state, 
Without a mate 
(‘Tis achromats I’m talking of), 
Makes me nonplussed, 
And now I must 
A doublet go a stalking of. 
| 
THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER. 
READERS of “The A. P.” are again reminded 


of the considerable assistance they can render 
by placing a definite order for regular copies at 
their newsagent’s or bookstall. The supply of paper 
is restricted, and newsagents in future may only be 
supplied with the actual copies they order. 
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SHRIMPING. BY J. STEWART. 
The original, a toned bromide print (10 x 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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We recently referred to the Order in Council concern- 
ing the export of photographic plates and films (exposed 
or unexposed), and commented on the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ambiguity of the wording. The fol- 
EXPORTS. lowing announcement in the Board of 
Trade Journal for April 13 will 


assist in making clear the position of the British photo- 
graphic manufacturer and the user of photographic 
materials (plates and papers) who wishes to send same 
to places abroad; and at the same-time will answer 
many of the queries which have been addressed to us 
on the subject: : 


“The War Trade Department directs attention 
to the recent prohibition of export of ‘ sensitive 
photographic plates, films, and printing paper, 
whether exposed or not,’ ' cinematograph films,’ 
and ‘gramophone and other sound records. 
Applications for permission to export these mate- 
rials will be treated as follows: — Photographic 
plates, films, and paper which have been exposed 
but not developed will not be allowed to leave the 
country unless there are very exceptional circum- 
stances that justify special permission being given. 
Unexposed plates, etc., will be allowed to be ex- 
ported only by manufacturers and their approved 
agents, who must applv to the War Trade De- 
partment for a licence, and must certify that the 
material is unexposed. This material will be liable 
to be subjected to a test examination. Developed 
lantern slides and finished photographic plates and 
prints are not affected bv these regulations, and 
can be exported without licence, but they will con- 
tinue to be subject to examination bv the militarv 
censor." 
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A recent number of our Parisian contemporary the 
Photo-Revue contains the reproduction of a photo- 
graph of a French soldier, about 
which at first glance there appears 
to be nothing remarkable, until one 
discovers from the text that the 
photograph was produced in the trenches, with thc 
most rudimentary apparatus. The designers of the 
apparatus evidently had in mind M. Prudhomme's for- 
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mula for making a cannon, namely, to take an empty 
space and put bronze round it. Private Jacques wanted 


‚а photograph of himself to send to his family. Тһе 


fact that there was no camera in the trenches did not 
daunt him or his comrades. They made an improvised 
camera by means of cigar boxes, the bellows consisting 
of a section of a jacket sleeve. The “ ground-glass 
screen " was a fragment of paraffined paper, and the 
lens consisted of two convex glasses unmounted from a 
disused binocle, and placed in a frame of pasteboard. 
The wonderful affair having been once concocted, and 
the junctions hermetically sealed, the plates, which had 
been placed in an equally rudimentary holder, were 
exposed. After many tentative experiments, a portrait 
was secured, which, printed on a postcard, is, if not a 
work of art, at all events a tribute to the resource and 
ingenuity of the designers. 
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Those of us who have gone, on a Bank Holiday, to 
Kew Gardens have, perhaps, scarcely realised the value 
of this pleasure place, not only as a 
beauty spot but as an imperial 
asset. In his recent lecture before 
the Royal Photographic Society, 
Mr. C. H. Curtis showed how the very ends of the earth 
have benefited as the result of the work at Kew. By 
developing the best and most scientific planting and cul- 
tivating, Kew has managed in the past to save Ceylon 
from famine, the West Indies from bankruptcy, has 
turned jungles into gardens, greatly assisted colonial 
enterprise, and added much to the world’s natural 
wealth. Mr. Curtis showed a portrait group of thirty or 
forty workers at Kew, taken twenty years ago, and said 
that now more than half of them were in various distant 
parts of the Empire, occupying positions of importance 
in connection with the cultivation of the soil. The lec- 
ture was accompanied by over eighty slides of Kew, and 
although in monochrome, they managed to render some- 
thing of the brilliance and sunlight of the famous spot. 
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The exhibition of the Hampshire House Photographic 
Society, which is now open at Hampshire House, Hog 
Lane, Hammersmith, is a 
very good example of what 
can be done at the present 
time by a small but energetic 
photographic society that is determined to '' carry on "' 
to the utmost in spite of the undoubted difficulties that 
exist. Readers of THE A. P. will have noted the con- 
siderable number of members of this society who have 
won prizes in the Weekly Competition from time to 
time, and at The A. P. Salon, now open at 52, Long 
Acre, quite an appreciable number of the prints on view 
are by these workers. The exhibition at Hampshire 
House, which opened on April 13, has attracted 
upwards of three hundred exhibits, including a verv 
interesting little loan collection of pictures by leadine 
workers. This considerablv increases the interest of 
the exhibition, and all the prints are effectivelv 
displayed in the rooms of the club, under plain glass. in 
the manner made popular by the London Salon. The 
Open Class has brought in a good number of entries, 
but the members тау be congratulated on the fact that 
there is not much to choose between the qualitv of the 
work put forward in their own classes and that of the 
open classes. Mr. Furlev Lewis was the judge. The 
exhibition remains open until Mav 4. 
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AVOIDING THE 


COMMONPLACE. 


SOME ADVICE FOR THE PICTORIAL WORKER DURING THE COMING SEASON. 


E are most of us familiar with the pictorial 
worker who is complaining that he has ex- 
hausted the artistic possibilities of the 
particular area in which he resides, and 

certainly the problem of selection of subject is one 
that becomes increasingly difficult of solution as we 
progress. Compositions that would have abundantly 
satisfied our artistic senses in the elementary stages of 
our progress now seem to fall far short of our ideals, 
and must perforce be passed by. In fact, when we have 
arrived at a certain point of what may be termed the 
effectiveness of the artistic sense, we find that though 
we have the ability and ideals to enable us to do good 
work, the subjects at hand seem inferior to our skill. 
In short, all around us we see what to our artistic 
vision, if beautiful, is commonplace. This may be ex- 
pressed in a few broad principles. 

We find a composition that we know to be well 
balanced; the position of the principal object, the masses 
of tone and shadow, and the lines are all effective; but 
by reason of its being rendered successfully by count- 
less workers whose ideal is the creation of what is 
beautiful in the form of pictures it has become common- 
place and hackneyed, and though it would be passable, 
would have no individuality or originality behind it, or 
very little. It is undoubtedly only too true that in pic- 
torial photography, as in many other arts, the copyist 
is never far off as soon as a real leader has produced 
a work of outstanding merit. It is the copyist who 
makes any type of work hackneyed, no matter how 
good it may be intrinsically and in its original con- 
ception. 

Pictorial photography as an art is still young, and 
the last few years have shown a decided change in the 
style of exhibited and published work. The “pretty 
bit" type of picture, a few years ago regarded as an 
excellent example of decorative photographic work, is 
passing from the high position that it held—or shall we 
say has passed?—and a wider conception of the beauti- 
ful has taken its place. The ordinary landscape or 
woodland picture, for instance, however well executed, 
belongs to the more elementary stages of pictorial 
growth, and is now commonplace except when possess- 
ing extraordinary merit. These compositions form 
excellent subjects for the worker in the early stages 
of his career, and through rendering them he obtains, 
so to speak, a certain proficiency, both technical and 
pictorial. He understands graduallv the laws of com- 
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position, and all the while is schooling himself and 
widening his ideals for something far better later on. 
The secret of successful artistic photography lies in con- 
tinual progress, and no worker, no matter how gifted, 
can hope to attain success of the highest order in first 
attempts, for it is when the elementary stages of his 
progress are, as it were, complete, that the old stereo- 
typed subjects fail to satisfy, the commonplace fails 
to please, and something infinitely wider, higher, and 
altogether far better is looked for. 

There remain two alternatives; let us take them in 
order. The possibility of treating the commonplace in a 
new and original manner, expressive of our own per- 
sonality; or finding fresh material to use as our means 
of expression. Most workers will probably endeavour 
to take the former course, and it must be clearly under- 
stood that though we have only the commonplace at 
hand, there is certainly no need to portray our impres- 
sions in a commonplace manner. It is not within the 
scope of this article to indicate any means of avoiding 
such. This must spring from the thought and personal 
ideals of the author. The other alternative is to pro- 
gress in the direction of fresh material in the way of 
subjects. 

We have only to turn to the illustrations in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. or to the current Photograms of the Year " 
to see how pictorial photographic art has progressed— 
compositions are of an altogether different type from 
those which in their time were set forth, in the opinion of 
those who knew, as the cream of the year's work. We 
have only to study editions of previous years to realise 
this, and at the same time, as we progress along newer 
and more artistic lines, it becomes increasingly difficult 
for the individual worker to keep pace with these widen- 
ing conceptions of the beautiful and show a distinct 
personality in his own work. 

Those who know their Ruskin will recall to mind a 
striking sentence by the great thinker, “The mind that 
seeks the beautiful is on its way to become a beautiful 
mind, and it will be found on reflection that it is from 
the mind that our artistic efforts must spring. We do 
not realise as fully as we should that it is the condition 
of the artistic mind, equally with the artistic vision, 
that is to enable us to create and re-create in our 
pictures ideals of the highest artistic value. We can 
hardly imagine any effective picture devoid of some 
form of sentiment, and this is an emotion rather of the 
mind than the vision, and vet manv workers seem to 
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believe that the formation of a high, artistic ideal is 
a matter from the vision only. 

To be in anv way appreciative of the beautiful, it 
is essential that the mind be as fully trained as the 
vision. Let us take an example. Compare a picture 
of the same bit of landscape by an undoubted master 
and as a postcard publisher would produce it. The one 
will breathe sentiment of the most refined order, and 
the other will simply be commonplace. The pictorialist 
will endeavour to strike a poetic note and touch some 
responsive chord in the observer, and will interpret with 
feeling that which impresses him; while the common- 
place production by the other will have none such, and 
be simply a record. 

To consider this as it concerns the individual worker, 
we find that the commonplace, either in the matter of 
subjects for pictorial effort or the commonplace treated 
in the commonplace way, must be avoided for the 
reason of its familiarity, and we must make a deliberate 
attempt with both mind and vision to avoid what is 
ordinary. It may mean some degree of sacrifice, and 
to attain the best ultimate result considerable thought 
and study will be demanded. 
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It will be found that the successful picture is hardly 
ever made as the result of a haphazard exposure, but 
as the result of a concerted line of study in the direction 
of a certain end—the mind and vision of the artist 
each working in accord and unison; not the vision 
only, but that rather as controlled and dominated bv 
the mind. | 

To quote Ruskin again, The mind that seeks the 
beautiful is on its way to become a beautiful mind." 
What wealth of artistic knowledge and precept may be 
found here! For it means—does it not?—that as we 
progress in the search of the beautiful, both mind and 
vision will broaden and increase in effectiveness; and 
the mind, being itself beautiful, will enable and direct 
the vision to even nobler and more splendid interpreta- 
tions. А high-sounding ideal, is it not? quite removed 
from the banal and commonplace that we are to avoid 
either as subjects or treatment; yet, at the same time, 
one that depends upon the individual for its fullest 
attainment. It may be asked, “Сап our photography 
render it as it ought to be? " And, surely, by the know- 
ledge gained in painstaking effort along the road of 
progress, we shall be able confidently to answer Yes." 


“ THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MAY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p. m., double these 


exposures. 


From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. каср id EUIS AMO 
| cU chan nn REFERO ee, 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. 1/30 sec. | 1/45 sec. | 1,90 вес. | 1/120 вес. 1/150 sec. 
Cpen landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

ia foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes 1/18 т 1/30 1/50 170 „. 1 90 » 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- | 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/10 : 1/15 1/80 1 /40 1/50 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong j . 7 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/8 їз 1/12 1/25 1 /30 " 1,40 Е 
Buildings ог trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/4 - 1/6 1/10 1/15 " 1/20 Е 
Portraits ог groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings .. .. .. .. 1 е 2/3 1/8 1/4 1/5 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- ” | К " И 

roundings, big window, white reflector .. 4 secs З secs. | 11 secs. | i d 3.4 m 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups wkich 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


1 Celeritas. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. Mawson, Celeritas 


GRiFFIN, Gramme. 


CLERON, Roll Film. Barnet, Medium Ortho. 


Barnet, Red Scal. 
T Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
is Special Ex. Rapid. 
Criterion, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps, Comet. 
GEM, Salon. 
» Portrait. 
» Salon Iso. 
ILFORD,' Monarch. 
^ Panchromatic. 
á Versatile, Most Rapid. 
š Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
A Orthochrome S.S. 
Lato, Ultra Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 


ji Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
> Supreme. 
» Brilliant. 


a Gladiator. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
„ Panchroma tic. 
Ra] AR, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


is Ortho. 
CApETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
A Royal Standard 
rtho. 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
С Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 
Ре Отіћо. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
Ом, Meteor. 
»  lsochromatic. 


ILrORD, Rapid Chromatic. 

л Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phoenix. 

Lumiere, Blue Label. 
Marion, P.S. 
5 Instantaneous. 
8 Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
is Ortho. B. 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
- Special Rapid. 
е уйга. 
Ra] Ax, Special Rapid. 
Vipex, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
„  Self-scrcen 
Слретт, Royal Standard Rapid. 
ái Professional. 
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m Flat Film. Gem, Medium. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. ILroRp, Chromatic. 
Epwarps, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. m Empress. 

m Matte-Ground. Marion, Portrait. 


ENsicN, Film. 

GEM, Colour-screen. 

роко, Versatile Rapid. 
Ortho. 


IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
T Sovereign. 
N.F 


Kopar, N.C. Film. 
$5 Premo Film-pack. 
Lumiere, Ortho, A. B, and C 
Film 


Mawson, Electric. 

Pacet, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 
BARNET, Medium. 


Landscape. 
Pacet, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 


» 
EDWARDS, 


Iso. О 
Medium. 


СЕМ, Universal. 
» Universal Slow. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 


IMPERIAL, 
LUMIERE, 


Ordinary. 
Yellow 


Marion, Ordinary. 


Mawson 


Castle. 
РАСЕТ, KX. 


RAJAR, Ordinary. 


WRATTEN, 


Ordinary. 


bel. 
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grapher that just when photography 

becomes more than usually serious 
and valuable it should also be so very 
expensive. Yet, try as we may, we 
cannot give it up, for the present is the 
camera's opportunity, and, however 
patriotically we may attempt retrench- 
ment, we soon realise that to give it a 
holiday would be a rather selfish 
economy. There are too many separa- 
tions nowadays, and if photographs can 
be any solace to the parted, who are we 
not to do them ? 

These last eighteen months have so 
shaken us out of our grooves, that 
we are rcady to turn our hand, or 
rather our camera, to anything. The 
landscapist who has resolutely refused 
ever to do portraits of his friends has 
broken his rule over and over again, 
and so it is with us all, for there is so 
much that calls to be done. There are 
journeys and movements and fresh 
scenes, there are records wanted of new 
developments, new work, and new cos- 
tumes for the work, and, altogether, 


[. is rather rough on the poor photo- 


Our Odd Man. Actual size of 
original print. For enlargement 
see page 358. 


there never was a time when the most 

ordinary amateur photographer could 

play a more useful and valuable part. 
Economy? Certainly; but there is no 


THE IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING GOING, 
TO MANAGE IT. 


WAY 


Special to The A. P. and P. №.” 


reason to give up photography altc- 
gether. Why not reduce expenses by 
using a small camera and small plates 
or films? Apart from the great economy 
of the smaller size of plates, with thc 
relative reduction in the amount of 
chemicals uscd, there is the advantage 


Actual size of original print. 
For enlargement see page 359. 


An Interior. 


of lightness and portability, a distinct 
consideration in these days of moving 
about. 

The reader protests that he does 
not care about the microscopic prints a 
very small camera yields. But we are 
coming to that point. Provided we take 
our little camera seriously and are will- 
ing to use a tripod or stand for time 
exposures, and that care is taken in 
getting a sharp and well-exposed nega- 
live, it can always be enlarged; and 
what is simpler than a bromide enlarge- 
ment? We should probably not want 
bromide enlargements of all our efforts, 
but there are sure to be some which are, 
perhaps, rather unconvincing unless 
seen on a somewhat bigger scale, and 
others which are really worth it. 

Not to preach without practising, we 
may say that, as a matter of fact, we 
have been experimenting lately, and for 
some months have used nothing but 
4.5 by 6 cm. plates in a Baby Sibyl 
camera. 

For the above “Interior” our bigger 
camera was requisitioned, as the 
photograph was taken at the request of 
a friend now in Salonica, and we 
wanted it to be comprehensive and sug- 
gestive of the room. However, we 
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|< WAR ECONOMY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AND A 


By CARINE CADBY. 


found the small plate gave us quite as 
much as was necessary. 

The photograph of the Fluffing 
Machine being worked was done to send 
to hospital supply depóts who do not 
yet know its good services. Each of the 
accompanying illustrations was taken 
for some practical, utilitarian reason, 
and seems fairly typical of the subjects 
which belong to the daily experience of 
the ordinary photographer. 

We all know the triumph of promi- 
nent workers who, while using a pocket 
camera and small plate, are able to ex- 
hibit striking pictures in oil and brom- 
oil; but it is more to the less advanced 
photographer and direct worker we offer 
our suggestion. With the examples 
given we have been severely practical, 
and made simple bromide enlargements 
from the little negatives. (Two of these 
are reproduced on pp. 358 and 359.) 
In reality this operation is quite easy, 
but should there be those who shirk it, 
we would advise them to scan the adver- 
tisement pages of THE A. P., and they 
will find both ingenious and practical 
devices which make enlarging abso- 
lutely as easy as direct printing. Our 


An Indoor Portrait. 
a Fluffing Machine.) 


(Working 


idea was that the purposes for which 
our examples were taken would be best 
served by this straightforward and 
obvious method. 
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UR DARK-ROOM 
"АЭС ОО" 


Ву Sapper Е. Е, CHADWICK. 
Special to The A. P. & P. N.“ 


PROBABLY it will interest readers of THE 
A. P. to know a little about my experience 
while assisting the R.N.A.S. as photographer 
on an isolated island just off the coast of 
Gallipoli. I worked together with another of 
our corps practically up to the evacuation of 
that famous peninsula, when I was slightly 
wounded by an enemy air bomb. 

When first we landed, with all our materials packed safely 
in strong cases, there were a lot of difficulties to contend 
with. Having found a suitable spot close to the R.N.A.S. head- 
quarters, our officer at once commenced to lay plans for our dark- 
room. We had no timber suitable to build a dark-room, and the 
question of using a tent was soon settled, for the light was far 
too strong. The only thing for it was to make a '' dug-out "' 
dark-room. 

Our officer laid out the plans, and as early as four o'clock next 
morning we engaged about eight Turkish prisoners of war to 
help us to make our dark-room. They were quite pleased to 
think we had given them such an easy job, for they had only 
been captured the day before. They were very willing men, 
and with a fairly good supply of cigarettes and a little water 
we got on very well. 

The dark-room was pretty large, the dimensions being, roughly, 
I2 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 9 feet deep. Having got so far 
the difficulty came as to how we should make a firm roof, as 
at that time there was very little wood to be found. Any- 
way, we turned our attention to the packing cases we had brought 
ashore, and with the aid 
of a few carpenter's 
tools we were able to 
make sufficient planks 
to fit over the top of 
our “ dug-out.”’ 

Previous to laving the 
planks down, we put a 
waterproof covering 
(which had been used to 
protect the chemicals 
from the seawater) 
across the top, the idea 
being to stop all falling 
earth. Having fixed our 
planks into position, we 
covered them over with 
about six inches of > 
earth. "HE. è 

We had everything 2 Spe 
almost finished now, ex- 
cept the doorway and 
ventilation. The en- 
trance we worked in 
from the surface, in a 
zig-zag manner, so as to 
kill the strong light 
which one experiences * 
in that part of the world. : "» a1 t 
The ventilators were The Author. 
worked in very much the same way as the entrance, only on a 
much smaller scale, one being made at each end. 


Having got the dark-room made, we commenced to put our : 


stores into position, and with what timber there was left a rough 
bench and a couple of shelves were made. 

The water was the next question. From where we were 
stationed to the only spring on the island was a matter of about 
two miles of very rough ground. We were lucky enough to be 
favoured with the loan of a mule for about two hours every 
evening. On the mule's back were fixed two huge water cans, 
and with the aid of these we were able to go down to the spring 
and draw our allowance of water, which amounted to six gallons. 
Taking into consideration that we had about three dozen nega- 
tives to develop and three times as many prints to make every 
day, we had to use the water very sparingly. . 

The developers, which were of the tabloid form, were made 
Iresh every day, on account of the water, which was a yellowish 
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colour, and when mixed with the tabloids gave off a bad smell. 
Underneath the table we had a large size tin (which we picked 
up from the beach) into which we put all waste water and refuse. 

To keep the air as clear as possible, it was advisable to empty 
the tin about three times a day, the odour from it being unbear- 
able. Plates we developed a dozen at once, in a developing tank. 
A tank was also used for fixing. The washing was not what we 
give plates at home: two changes in permanganate of potash 
solution and a rinse in water were all they received. 

There was one advantage we had, and that was the quick way 
in which the negatives dried. We would leave three dozen 
negatives in the rack after washing and cease work for our mid- 
day meal, and by the time we returned, which would not be 
more than half an hour, the whole issue would be fit for contact 
printing. All our printing was contact, on a hard glossy bromide 
paper. A pocket lamp was our chief device for printing, but in 
some cases where the negatives were pretty dense magnesium 
ribbon had to be used. 

For drying prints we fixed three lines up, and made about 
four dozen pegs, suitable to hold the prints. When everything 
worked smooth and enemy aeroplanes did not interfere, we could 
do our three dozen negatives and 108 prints comfortably in a 
day—-a record, I think, taking into consideration the difficulties 
with which we had to contend. 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


TWENTY-FOUR FILMS = ONE GLASS PLATE.—Everyone knows 
that films are much lighter than glass plates, but different 
workers give very divergent guesses as to the exact ratio between 
the two. А quarter-plate N.C. film weighs about 25 grains, 
while a glass plate of the same size weighs about 600 grains if 
of average thickness. Thus two dozen films weigh no more 
than a single plate. The same relation naturally holds good 
for the larger Sizes. E 


* * * * ж 


AVOIDING REFLECTIONS WHEN PHOTOGRAPHING SILVER OR 
GLASS WARE.—To avoid undesirable reflections when photo- 
graphing silver or glass ware it will be found that if the reflecting 
parts are dabbed with a bit of “ plasticine " their reflecting 
capacity will be dulled, and no further trouble experienced. 
This is of especial value to the flower or still-life worker. If the 
product named is not at hand, an oily rag dipped in powdered 
whitening will have the same effect. The above, though 
seemingly simple, will be found most effective in use, and of 
considerable value for the purpose named. 9. Be os 

* * * * * 

WHEN MASKING LANTERN SLIDES, trouble is sometimes 
experienced in getting all corners of the mask right angles. To 
cut out the mask in thin opaque paper is perhaps the best mode 
of procedure, but when slides are wanted in a hurry and iu large 
numbers this method often takes too long. The following 
method has proved exceedingly useful, being at the same time 
quick and efficient. Obtain a sheet of squared paper used for 
mathematics and obtainable at most stationers’. This is usually 
ruled in inch squares, and again subdivided with fainter lines 
into tenth of an inch squares. If the slide is placed with the 
film side up and with the squared paper beneath, the lines should 
just show through. Incidentally the extent to which the lines 
show through the slide gives some guide as to whether the slide 
is of the correct density. The first side of the slide is then masked 
with a binding strip slightly moistened. This strip is placed 
along the slide, using the line underneath as a guide. The next 
strip is then placed along any convenient line, which will, of 
course, be exactly at right angles, and so on until all sides have 
been masked. One strip for each side is usually sufficient, 
but two or more can be used if necessary to cover the space. 
With a little practice this method can be carried out very quickly, 
with certainty of getting all corners right angles. E. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF A MERE 


OST if not all of us 
at times get what is 


commonly termed a 
“mere ghost of a negative.” 
The subject is there right 
enough, but from one or 
more of several possible 
reasons the image is so thin, 
so lacking in contrast, that 

: one’s first impulse is to drop 
the negative into what a friend calls the “House of 
Commons,” explaining the term as equivalent to the grave 
of fruitless ambition, otherwise the waste box. 

During some recent microscope-plus-camera experiments 
under exceptionally trying conditions, I got a couple of 
“mere ghosts,” and being unable to modify the conditions in 
a desirable direction at the moment, it was a case of kill or 
cure by the most forceful form of intensification available. 

The negatives obtained were so very feeble and “ wishy- 
washv" that one could hardly expect the block-maker to 
get anv printable result, so the reader will imagine that the 
originals were little more than grey ghosts. The only way in 
which the image could be seen with any effect was to hold 
it slantwise over a piece of dark material. The picture could 
(hen be seen as a positive by reflected light. Dy transmitted 
light, however, it was practicallv all clear glass. 

The first experiment took the form of trying to see what 
was the maximum possible result by the chromium method, 
using the following bleaching bath: Water 1 oz., potass. 
bichromate то gr., hvdrochloric acid 2 minims. Next, in 
order to get the final effect, I did not use an ordinary alka- 
line developer, but water 1 oz., ammonium sulphide 5 drops 
(an evil-smelling liquid). The intensified negative showed a 
considerable advance on the original; but as there was only a 
very feeble contrast to start with, even if we doubled this 
it would be quite inadequate. 

In the second experiment it suggested itself to me to try 
and combine, in sequence, two methods of intensification. 
For this purpose the silver sulphocyanide or Wellington 
process was used first, and then, after due washing, etc., 
this was followed by the chromium process, as just described. 
This showed a very considerable augmentation of density. 

It may be useful to give my method of using the silver 
process above mentioned. Take a то oz. stoppered bottle, 
put into it 100 gr. of silver nitrate and 2 oz. of distilled (or 
boiled and cooled) water; dissolve 50 gr. of ammonium 
sulphocyanide in 1 oz. of distilled or boiled water. When 
the silver nitrate is dissolved, then add the sulphocyanide 
solution. А white curdy precipitate is at once formed. 
Shake the bottle and contents thoroughly, so as to get com- 
plete mixture. Let the precipitate settle down, and then 
pour away the clear supernatant liquid. Fill up the bottle 
with boiled water. Shake up the contents, let the white 
precipitate settle, and again pour away the clear watery 
part. Again fill up with water, shake, settle, and pour off a 
second time. Then add water to make a total of 10 oz. 
This mixture keeps indefinitely. 

To use: shake up the bottle and quickly pour out 4 oz. 
of the milky mixture into a graduate. Add 10 per cent. 
solution of hypo a little at a time, and stir the mixture 
until the milkiness is very nearly but not quite gone. The 
mixture should not be quite as clear as water, but have 
just a very slight suggestion of milkiness. Now add 
20 minims of azol, and apply this to the plate. If no change 
is visible at the end of five minutes, add a few drops more 
of the developer, and again allow plentv of time for it to 
act. The change will be shown by the negative becoming 


GHOST OF A NEGATIVE. 
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slightly brownish at the surface. The action is slow, and 
must not be hurried. Our aim is to add only just enough 
azol or other similar developer to start the very slow deposi- 
tion of silver inside the film, adding silver to silver. If too 
much developer is added, the silver will be thrown down as 
a grey powder, loosely, on the surface of the negative and 
containing dish. This is easily removed from the surface 
of the negative by rubbing it with a tuft of cotton wool 
under the trickling water tap. This surface deposit is quite 
useless. | 

(It 15 sometimes said that one can build ир any amount of 
density wished by this process, and certainly it is true 
that, with patience and renewing the intensifying solution 
as soon as it begins to throw down silver in the dish, one 
can do a great deal. But in time there comes a stage when 
no further action seems possible.) 

After the plate was thus treated for about a quarter of an 
hour, it was washed, and then submitted to the bichromate 
and ammonium sulphide process. 

As one would expect in both cases, the negatives were 
changed from black to a burnt sienna-brown, and this 
colour seems to be especially impervious to gaslight, so that 
the required time of printing these red-brown intensified 
negatives is longer than one would expect if they are only 
viewed by gaslight, when their peculiar colour is not so very 
noticeable. 

The beginner may be reminded that, so long as detail 
exists and is visible, it can be intensified to some extent ; but 
if it does not exist, from under-exposure or faulty develop- 
ment, no intensification process can bring it into existence. 

The alternative method by which a mere ghost of a nega- 
tive can be made to give a passable print is to get a new 
negative via a positive on a slaw gaslight plate. It will be 
noticed that if the negative is placed film downwards on a 
sheet of plain white paper, and pressed in contact with it, a 
large amount of what would otherwise be almost invisible 
detail and tone is brought into visual existence. This can 
be registered by either making a positive on a very slow 
plate, by contact, using well-diffused light for the purpose, 
or by backing the negative up with white paper in a printing 
frame and then copying it in the camera with a slow plate, 
[roducing a positive result. 

It has also been suggested that a negative such as we are 
dealing with can be made to vield another negative of much 
greater printing density by bleaching it with the ordinary 


mercury bleaching bath and then rephotographing the clean 


white image, which is rendered visible and distinct by backing 
up the glass side with a piece of black velvet. I have rot 
tried this method personally, but in the hands of a skilful 
copyist there is no reason why a very good negative should 
not be made by thus photographing the bleached image. 

It may be taken for granted, of course, that in all cases 
gaslight paper will be the right printing medium to use for 
making prints from thin, under-developed negatives. In the 
case described above, where the negative was practically 
invisible at the start, and subsequently intensified to a fair 
amount of density, but still somewhat thin for most contact 
printing processes, quite brilliant prints were obtainable on a 
slow variety of gaslight paper, such as Vigorous Velox. 

A still greater increase in apparent printing density can be 
secured with an extremely thin negative by making the prints 
through the enlarging lantern, using a fairly small stop and 
not too high power an illuminant. If these conditions obtain, 
and in conjunction with gaslight paper upon which to make 
the enlargement, it is surprising how good a print—one in 
which all the faintest suggestions of tcne and detail are 
picked up—can be secured from a “ mere ghost of a negative.“ 
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Г ап American 
contemporary 
we note an article 
dealing with the 


development of 
commercial photo- 
graphy in recent 


years which should 
be of considerable 
interest to readers 
of THE A. P., and 
suggest new outlets 
for activity. The 
writer says: 

In this era of 
salesmanship 
many things are to 
be considered. 
There is no dis- 
counting the keen- 
ness of the man who 
A is doing the selling. 

It always is of im- 
portance ; but now it is backed up by advertising, and one of 
the telling points of advertising is photography. 

It is conceded by the big advertisers that pictures catch the 
eye and attention quicker than do words. In the periodicals 
which are printed on the finest paper and with great care may 
be noticed many half-tones, and their use makes commercial 
photography a necessity. | 

In the development of commercial photography {һе auto- 
mobile industry has played a leading part. Right from the 
start the makers wanted something that would show their cars 
up at their best and bring out the points, which were explained 
in the footnotes. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY NOW IMPORTANT AS 
AID TO SALESMANSHIP. 


Realising that this field promised to be a fruitful one, photo- 
graphers made arrangements whereby they could do the work, 
and in a very short time they had this trade to themselves, 
although at the beginning much of it went outside, the same 
as the printing of the catalogues and other announcements. 

There is no industry which advertises as generally and with 
such telling eflect as the automobile. The men in charge of 
this department call for the best there is in photography to 
strengthen their remarks in type. They have found the com- 
bination efhcient. 

' In fact,' said one of the advertising managers of a going 
automobile concern, ‘ I do not know what we would do without 
photographs. We have come to rely upon them in our announce- 
ments, and the better the photograph the bigger part it plays 
in salesmanship, which, by the way, is the bull's-eye of the 
target.' 

There is no business that commercial photography will not 
help. Take a real estate firm for instance. А man drops in 
and says he would like to buy a home in a certain locality. 
The dealer tells him what he has, and if he is right up to date 
he accompanies his arguments with photographs of the various 
houses. These are looked over, the interiors explained—maybe 
there are views of them as well—and the man is moreapt to make 
a choice than if he had to make the trip to the various houses 
with only an indistinct idea of how they look. 

The development of commercial photography is such that 
interiors can be taken day or night, and with as great clearness 
as though the place were flooded with sunlight. 

In ordering any photographs it is well to patronise a standard 
concern, one that is here to stay. Such establishments keep 
their plates so that the patrons may call for prints at any time. 
This is a big item with manufacturers. 

Manufacturers and business men who have not gone in for 
commercial photography to any great extent will find it an 
invaluable aid to the selling end of their establishments.” 
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"SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME." 
To the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. N. 

Sir,—I am enclosing you some photographs I took for 
the Snapshots from Home League, and also the soldier's 
letter thanking me. My time being very much taken up at a 
military hospital, I had thought of giving this work up, but on 
receiving this letter decided to continue. I thought if you 
would publish it in vour paper, others who thought of leaving 
off might be persuaded to continue, and perhaps it might induce 
others to join in this good work, for it is such a small thing to 
do for those who are doing so much for us.—Yours truly, 

(Mrs.) EDITH M. CHALCRAFT. 


Stapleton Hall Road, Stroud Green. 


[CoPv.] 

DEAR Mapam,—Many thanks for photographs. My wife, 
self, and children are exceedingly pleased with them. I can 
assure you that if there is anything a soldier guards and cherishes 
more than anything else in his notebook it is the photographs 
of his loved ones at home. I tell you this in case at times you 
may feel the work is too troublesome or wearying ; the photo- 
graphs are always greatly appreciated. 

Again thanking you, 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
RIFLEMAN L. JENKINS. 


THE HIGH HORIZON IN PICTURES. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


SIR,—I regret that Mr. Bertram Cox's letter in the issue of 
March 27 escaped my earlier notice. His additional theory is 
doubtless right as applying to illustrations drawn by children. 
The passage in my book dealt, of course, with landscape, and 
even then only as a matter of taste. Nobody can say that a 
high horizon is scientifically wrong in any picture if its obliga- 
tions are correctly observed ; but in landscape it is a disad- 


vantage, simply because it curtails sky space, which, to one who 
feels what landscape really stands for, is an indispensable. 

A child's point of view in picture books would be an interesting 
and valuable novelty. Here is a chance for photographers ! 
—Yours, etc., F. C. TILNEY. 
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“ENSIGN” PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CATALOGUE, 1916. 


А who is under the impression that there is a slump 
in photographic production at the present time should 
send to Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd. (88-89, High Holborn, W.C.) 
for a copy of their latest catalogue which has just been issued. 
This combines with its functions as an up-to-date catalogue 
of photographic apparatus and materials an admirable little 
handbook on photography generally, and as such is well worth 
keeping for reference. 

No less than ninety-six pages are devoted to this section, 
and one hundred and eighty pages to the catalogue proper. 
This latter contains full particulars, illustrations, and prices 
of the long range of cameras made by Messrs. Houghton's, 
including the various forms of the popular Klito” folding 
hand cameras, which range in price from one to fifteen guineas ; 
the folding Ensign cameras for roll-films ; the Sanderson 
universal hand and stand camera; the wonderful little Ensig- 
nette pocket camera; and the Ensign reflex and folding 
reflex. Accessories, including tripods, camera cases, lenses, 
colour screens, view-finders, exposure meters, electric lamp out- 
fits, dark- room lamps, dishes, developing tanks, washers, measure 
glasses, printing frames, print trimmers, squeegees, mounts, 
albums, chemicals, plates, films, papers, etc., are also listed 
and described. There is a section devoted to the '' Ensign " 
enlargers and the daylight-loading cinematograph. 

All the apparatus, materials, etc., in the catalogue are available 
for immediate delivery, and we can strongly recommend readers 
of THE А. Р. to obtain a copy of this comprehensive little cata- 
logue and handbook at the earliest possible moment. 
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TULIPS. BY ELWIN NEAME. 
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OUR ODD MAN. BY CARINE CADBY. 
(See article on p. 353.) 
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АМ INTERIOR. 


BY 
WILL CADBY. 


(See article on p. 353.) 
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IN OLD DINANT. BY MISS STELLA MALCOLM, 
[he original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THERE are few, if indeed any, depart- 
ments or classes of subjects which 
combine so many difficulties and delights 
for the photographer as Home Por- 
traiture. It is like climbing in a hilly 
country, each object point reached 
revealing others inviting attention. It 
is a commonplace that the quite young 
and the old afford us our best subjects. 
The former have not yet learned to put 
on that intensely objectionable self- 
conscious expression which is inimical to 

: entire success; the old have generally 
earned not to worry about “ looking their best,” preferring to 
be just as natural as they feel. Here then we have a twofold 
useful hint, viz., to take frequent opportunity of watching the 
play of expression, posing of head, hands, etc., in the young 
and old, without immediate thought of a camera or negative 
maker, but just by way of storing up in the mind the facts 
thus gleaned. A mind well stored in this way by frequent 
observation will prove a great help and guidance when dealing 
with those middle-aged sitters who work 
themselves up into a flurry and ask, “ How 
shall I put my hands? What shall I look 
at?” etc. In all such cases it is best in 
reply to offer advice of a negative rather 
than positive kind, e.g., ‘‘ Oh, well just forget 
that you have any hands; they'll pose them- 
selves all nght at the moment,”’ etc. 

Now in the attractive child portrait before 
us we have the opportunity of picking up 
several hints. Note that for a child the head 
comes rather high up in the picture; i.e., as 
high as one would probably place it in the 
case of a grown-up person. The result is 
that this youngster comes to the mind as 
rather a tall child. This, of course, may or 
may not be intentional, but in any case it is 
a point to note. Some years ago the halo 
portrait," as it was sometimes called, had 
rather a vogue—much in the same way that 
the (miscalled) Rembrandt portrait took the 
general fancy for a while. One need hardly 
add that, like all such vogues and fashions, 
the idea was not only done to death but badly 
done also in many cases. 

The halo style of lighting is, of course, the 
result of arranging a light to fall on the back 
of the head,, while the face, fronting the 
camera, is in shade. А darkish background 
accentuates the effect by contrast. There 
are two likely pitfalls which are to some 
extent exemplified by this specimen before 
us, viz., the hair may be too light and face too 
dark; and of course any excess in either 
direction is emphasised by contrast effect. 

Now if in a pictorial presentation of any 
objects those objects are suggested as being 
at such a distance from the spectator that 
if they were actually before us we should be 
likely to observe their surface quality or 
texture, then in the picture the eye is not 
likely to be satisfed by any confusion or 
ambiguity in this direction. For example, 
the picture suggests to us that the sitter is 
distant from us only a matter of a few yards ; 
supposing then that we were looking at the 
sitter from some such distance, no matter 
how strong the back lighting of the head, 
there would yet be no doubt about the hair 
appearing as hair to the eye. But in the 
print before us is it not a little too suggestive 
of cotton wool or of something somewhat 
differing from hair? Looking at the actual 
sitter we might notice one or two wisps of 
hair, but what would chiefly impress us would 
be the general effect implying a certain texture, 
a collective quality. The photographer is 
apt to shelter or defend himself by reference 
to difficulties of depth of focus (i.e., focal field), 
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The original, a bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS.-64. 


and so forth. But one must be careful to remember that 
limitations of means employed do not alter defects, though 
they may offer us some explanation or excuse. 

Now with regard to the shades and shadows about the face 
in this photograph, what one feels is that some of them are 
dark enough for a semi-negro complexion, while the lights are 
those of a normal fair-complexioned child. Of course under 
certain conditions of lighting we can have a notably long range 
of tones, but these conditions do not accord with the lighting 
of the hair. One may be told that the two may occur together 
because they are thus both given by one and the same negative. 
But the fallacy of this argument may be shown thus: Suppose 
three plates had been exposed on the subject—4A short, B medium, 
and C fully. Let А be over-developed, B normally, and C 
under-developed. Three such negatives would give enormously 
different prints, yet according to the ''all in the negative " 
objection all should be admitted as truthful. 

It would be a profitable exercise to give this negative a longer 
printing exposure, followed by a freely dilute developer, and 
using a somewhat rougher surface of printing paper. The 
print, already very good, yet will admit of improvement. 
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ра Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


A PINLESS EASEL FOR ENLARGING. 


T photographer who indulges in the 
fascinating process of direct en- 
largement of negatives may find that 
the old and much used method of fasten- 
ing the paper to the easel by pins of 
various kinds is not by any means ideal. 
Pins are liable to go astray at an in- 
opportune moment, and before now 


/ [^ 


there have been rumours of the operator 
trying to stick the head of the pin into 
the easel, with results that are not 
conducive to the calm and collected 


Fig. 2. 


deliberation necessary to photographic 
work. 

To surmount these difficulties, and to 
provide an easier and quicker means 
than pinning provides, of keeping the 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


paper in position, with an improvement 
in the flatness of surface, the well known 
idea of a glass-fronted easel has been 
modified, and some additions made. 
These enable the bromide paper to be 
placed and fixed quickly into any posi- 
tion on the easel—be the position high 
or low, to the left or right, tilted or level, 
it is all the same. Where the paper is 
wanted it may be placed with the know- 
ledge that non-movement of paper and 
flatness of surface, two prime factors in 
enlarging, are assured. 

Several articles on the construction of 
easels have been published in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and any of 
them may be adapted on the lines shown 
in this article. 

The materials necessary for converting 
an easel are few and inexpensive. The 


greatest expense is the glass front, which 


Fig. 3. 


should be the full width of the easel, 
and nearly as deep. Several sheets of 
soft paper the same size as the glass, 
and one sheet of dark mounting paper, 
an inch or two larger, are required. 
Two pieces of wood about 1 inch wide 
by } inch thick, and as long as the easel 
is wide, a piece of brass 4 inches by 
I inch, a hinged clip that is usually fixed 
on bookform dark slides, and a few 
screws, complete the list of materials. 
Take one piece of wood and fix to the 
bottom of easel with two screws, as 
shown in fig. r. Fix the other piece 
upon the first strip, but advanced } inch 
beyond the top edge of the wood already 
fixed, and thus form a groove in which 
the glass can rest, as illustrated in the 
elevation, fig. 2. To prevent any lateral 
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movement of the glass, two pieces of 
wood must be fixed across each end of 
the groove to act as stops, and they 
should not be placed higher than the 
top edge of the wood forming the groove. 
For the sake of clearness, in several of 
the drawings these stops have been 
omitted, but the position for fixing is 
clearly shown in the larger-scale drawing, 
fig. 3. 

The exact depth of the glass can now 


be found_by measuring from the bottom 
of the groove to the top of easel, and 
the width across easel taken for the other 
dimension. 

Obtain the glass from a reliable source, 
and if it is not possible to get } inch 
polished plate, which is ideal for the 
purpose, a piece of 32-ounce first quality 
ordinary glass, free from blemishes, can 
be used, or if the easel is a small one, 
21-ounce glass may be substituted. 

The edge of the glass must be attended 
to, as the diamond leaves a very sharp 
edge, which is unsafe in the dim light 
of the dark-room. To smooth the edges 
they should be rubbed down with emery 


Fig. 5. 


paper glued to a board, using plenty of 
water as a lubricant, and only gentle 
pressure when commencing the grinding. 
With a little care even the corners may 
be rounded and made quite safe. An 
easier method, but not so satisfactory, 
would be to bind the edges with passe- 
partout binding linen. 
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The glass must now be placed in the 
groove already prepared, and a suff- 
cient quantity of soft paper laid between 
the glass and wooden front of easel until 
there is an easy, but not loose, fit of 
the glass in the groove. To keep the 
pad of paper in position when the glass 


Fig. 7. 


is moved, and to provide a non-refiecting 
surface on the easel, the dark sheet of 
mounting paper is cut a little larger 
than the glass, and the excess bent at 
right angles, and stuck to the top and 
two side edges of the easel. In this 
way a clean, neat job is made, and no 
crevices are left in which dust can accu- 
mulate. The piece of brass must be 
hammered quite flat, bent to a right 
angle inch from one end, and fixed 
to a vertical edge of the easel, not quite 
at a right angle, so that the glass, when 
open, will bed evenly upon the small 
bent-up end (A, fig. 4). This fitting is 
used to prevent the glass falling forward 
when opened for the insertion of the 
bromide paper, and should be fixed on 
the far side of eascl to be out of the way 
when working. The dark-slide clip is 
fixed on the top of the easel in a central 
position, and the clip end allowed to 
project sufficiently to engage the glass 


The easel mav be used as it stands. by 
opening the glass from the top and push- 
ing in the bromide paper, but for con- 
venience in working, a carrier for the 
sensitive paper should be made. The 
carrier is constructed of thin, stiff card- 
board, and must be two or three inches 
wider than the width of easel. The 
depth of the carrier is controlled by the 
size of the largest bromide paper uscd. 
If 12 inches by ro inches is the largest 
size, the greater dimension must be 
taken, as it will be readily seen that 
with a smaller measurement a part of 
the bromide paper would project over 
the edge of the carrier, and good contact 
could not be obtained between the 
sensitive paper and the glass front. In 
other words, the carrier must be always 
as large or larger than the bromide 
paper in use. 

Should there be difficulty in getting 
thin cardboard of the requisite stiffness, 
two or three sheets of 


good quality thick 
paper may be glued 
together. The glue 


should be made rather 
liquid, and an even, thin 
coating given to each 
surface to be stuck; 
place the papers to- 
gether, and put under 
pressure until the glue 
is dry, which will take 
about twelve hours. 
After this lapse of time 
tlre paper has become a board with a 
stiffness that is surprising to the un- 
initiated. 

To simplify the description of making 
a carrier, directions will be given for 
the construction of one to hold paper 
I2 inches by то inches in size. For this 
paper the carrier must be 12 inches deep 
and the width as already explained. 
In addition to the cardboard, two strips 
of parchment, or thin, tough paper, are 
required, 14 inches by ј inch. Take one 
piece of paper and draw a line throughout 
the length 3-16ths inch from one edge; 
measure I inch from each end, and draw 
lines at right angles to the line first 
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large portion marked A (fig. 6), and 
stick to one end of cardboard on the 
under side, allowing the narrow portion 
to project over the edge (fig. 7). Fold 
this projecting piece of paper over on 
to the cardboard, coat the pieces BB 
(g. 7) with glue up to the dotted line, 
and stick them to the back of card- 
board, and so form a long, narrow pocket 
I2 inches by 3-16ths inch. A second 
pocket is required to be fitted along the 
bottom edge of cardboard, at a right 
angle to the one already fixed, but this 
should be about r3 inches long to allow 
room for inserting the bromide paper. 
Deal with the remaining piece of paper 
in а similar manner to the first, but 


Fig. 8. 


make the piece marked А (fig. 6) 13 
inches and the cut-away portion $ inch 
each. Shape the cardboard at the oppo- 
site end to the pocket, as shown in fig. 8, 
leaving a little shoulder on the lower 
corner, so that the bottom pocket may 
be formed. 

The carrier is now complete, and is 
best filled by placing the bromide paper 
in the bottom pocket, and sliding the 
paper along until the other edge is 
bedded in the remaining pocket. The 
paper is quite firmly held on two sides, 
and the carrier can be easily placed in 
the required position on the easel, as 
illustrated in fig. 8, the glass closed, and 


front and hold it in place while the 
bromide paper is exposing (fig. 5). 


drawn ; 
shaded in fig. 6. 


ESSRS. W. BUTCHER & SONS, LTD., of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., are always to the fore in the 
production of novelties of real practical utility to the amateur 
photographer, and their latest introduction, the Klimax Plate 
Economiser, is no exception to th's. 

As the name of this little accessory indicates, the plate econo- 
miser has been introduced for the benefit of the thousands of 
photographers who are users of the popular quarter-plate folding 
hand cameras with single metal slides. They can now use 
plates of the next smaller size, namely 3} by 2}, in their single 
slides and with a great saving in the cost of material. 

The form of the Plate Economiser is indicated in the illustration 
herewith. It is made very simply and strongly of stout black 
card, weighs practically nothing, and can be loaded with plates 
in the simplest manner. The outer dimensions of this accessory 
are the same as a quarter-plate, and the smaller sized plates can 
be either loaded into the economiser before the latter is loaded 
into the dark slide or afterwards. To load the carrier it is placed 
bar downwards ; the plate, emulsion side up, is slid over the bar 
until one end is under the recessed groove at the farthest end ; 
the other end will then automatically fall into the correct 
position. 

For the worker who is seriously considering the additional 
costs of his photography at the present time, the Klimax Plate 


cut away 
Coat with glue the 


the exposure made without fear of the 


the paper shown | 
bromide paper moving. Шы Ore 


Economiser will come as a boon and a blessing, and the quarter- 
plate worker will be agreeably surprised to find how large a 
proportion of his picture will be secured on the 34 by 21 plate, 
with the additional advantage of a longer-focus effect. He 


should bear in mind, however, that it is necessary to make a 
proportionate adjustment on the finder and the focussing screen 
of his camera, when using the smaller sized plate. At present 
the plate economisers are only made for the quarter-plate slides, 
and are supplied in boxes of six, price Is. 6d. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


The Taxes. 


On April 17 I gave the hint to societies that care 
should be exercised in their arrangements for lantern 
lectures where a charge was made for admission, 
or a series of lantern lectures for a season ticket 
separate from the regular subscription. Since 
writing that note the matter has engaged the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Montagu moved on his behalf a new sub-section to 
the Act, which was duly added to the Lill, viz., 
That no duty will be charged on payments for 
admission to any entertainment where the Com- 
missioners are satisfied (a) that the whole of the 
takings thereof are devoted to charitable and 
philanthropic purposes, without any charge on the 
takings for the expenses of the entertainment ; 
(b) that the entertainment is of а wholly educational 
character (any үте on that point to be deter- 
pe in case of difference, by the Board of Educa- 
tion).' 


Exhibitions Liable for Taxes. 


The above sub-section obviously required some 
amendment, and in the Committee stage of the bill 
several amendments were made, the substance 
of whick provides briefly the application, its incidence 
and exemptions, on the following lines, so far as 
they will affect photographic or kindred societies : 
(1) An eisteddfod, а choral union concert, and similar 
entertainments will escape duty under a Government 
amendment that exempts '' entertainments provided 
for partly educational or partly scientific purposes, 
by a society, institution, or committee not conducted 
or established for profit. (2) Entertainments will 
go scot free if they are for charity and the expenses 
do not exceed twenty cent. of the takings. 
(3) Visitors to the Royal Academy and other art 
exhibitions will pay the duty. It will be seen that 
“other art exhibitions ’ is a wide enough term to 
include the many photographic exhibitions arranged 
in London and the provinces. When the Act 15 
p and printed I propose to return to the subject 
or the safe guidance of societies interested. Inci- 
dentally, the penalty for wilful evasion of the duty 
is £5 on the person admitted, and (50 on the pro- 
prietors of the show. Obviously, evasion is not good 
policy, and photographic societies must get to know 
exactly where they stand, and if liable there is no 
desire to shirk their duty, I am sure. 


Yorkshire Federation. 


A most enthusiastic meeting was the assembly of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union delegates at 
Rodley last Saturday. Having regard to the fact 
that travelling to Rodley means full railway fares 
for all, the attendance was very good indeed, and 
most of the societies were represented. Shefheld 
sent an apology, and Mr. Wright, of that society, 
who is also president of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union, is still far from well and under strict medical 
surveillance. The meeting moved a vote of sym- 
pathy with him in his long illness, and expressed the 
earnest wish of all that he will soon be restored 
to good health. Good health means more activity 
in the cause of federation, and no one chafes more 
than Mr. Wright at his enforced holiday from the 
meetings of the Federation. In the meantime, 
however, the vice-presidents have volunteered to 
assist him in the duties of the office, and on Saturday 
Mr. F. Atkinson, of the Hull Photographic Society, 
occupied the chair in the president's absence, and 
delivered the presidential address. 


The Bugle Call. 


The presidential address, once a year, at the 
annual meeting, seems to be part of the very essence 
of federation in Yorkshire, and all look for it. It is 
to the unbounded credit of Mr. Atkinson that he 
should travel from Hull at this period, at the urgent 
summons of the secretary's twenty-four hours' 
notice. Mr. Atkinson said no gathering could 
be held that did not give reference to the terrible 
war, when everyone was suffering from the effects 
of the conflict which is paralysing the world. To 
Yorkshire photographers there was some gratifica- 
tion in the knowledge that, in spite of the restrictions 
and limitations, the Yorkshire Union had been able 
to carry on, to maintain its strength, to improve 
its financial position, and at least one society had 
substantially increased its membership. We look 
forward, says Mr. Atkinson, to the time, in the near 


future, when hostilities will cease and the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union will resume its usual charac- 
teristics of rendering the greatest possible assistance 
to the federated societies. 


Cultivation of the Artistic. 


R eviewing the past year, Mr. Atkinson says per- 
haps there is nothing very new to record except 
the cinema and its enormous and rapid rise to popu- 
arity as a good and cheap entertainment. It is a 
powerful educative factor of the present time, 
whilst its future in this direction has no doubt great 
potentialities, and the educational development 
15 certain to be accentuated. To Yorkshire photo- 
graphers the most urgent question is how best we 
can increase the usefulness of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union of Federated Societies, and Mr. 
Atkinson suggests the cultivation of the artistic. 
Ruskin indicated in his writings that the basic 
foundation of all schools of art was to encourage 
the love of nature, and Mr. Atkinson claims that 
photographic societies have done more than any 
other kindred organisations to encourage artistic 
tastes. Members of photographic societies have 
acquired that intense love of nature that Ruskin 
referred to, and photography, and in particular 
pictorial photography, cannot be prosecuted by the 
members of a society without its developing the 
dormant artistic traits. 


A Democracy in Art. 


Photography has created a democracy in art," 
says Mr. Atkinson. 1% has refinel and ennobled 
its people, its followers have refinement reflected in 
their homes and in all their surroundings. It 
influences the building of character, and is of great 
benefit to the nation as a whole. Mr. Atkinson 
advised Yorkshiremen to think of the points he has 
raiscd, and ventured the opinion they would arrive 
at similar conclusions. Photography is not only 
an agreeable pastime, but its adherents receive 
valuable help and information. In sbort, it is a 
useful hobby and а movement of considerable 
importance to the nation. Mr. Atkinson concluded 
his excellent address with a tribute to the Rodley 
society, small in numbers but great in enthusiasm. 
A little while ago a certain photographic journal, 
which is not so well informed on society matters as 
Tur A. P., gravely announced the date of the York- 
shire Photographic Union exhibition. Of course 
it was entirely at sea on the question, for none is 
contemplated at present and not likely to be until 
the war is past. et, I ask Yorkshire photographers 
in the Federation to seriously read the address of 
Mr. Atkinson on the“ Cultivation of the Artistic,“ 
and prepare accordingly. I read in Mr. Atkinson’s 
address something more than mere platitudes. 


The Ashes. 


At an annual meeting one expects figures, addi- 
tions, subtractions, and similar dry-as-dust formula’, 
but the Yorkshiremen are nothing if not original, 
and so, I am told, the secretary of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union laboriously and neatly prepared 
the usual report, and then tore it up the night before 
the meeting, and all we bad at Rodley was the ashes. 
Some items: 1915 balance £31, 1916 balance 38. 
About seventy-five per cent. of the societies have 
availed themselves in full of the advantages of the 
portfolio and the lantern-slide sections. Photographic 
societies are generally as strong as pre-war, some 
down, some up, and attendances as good as ever, 
some better. Several well-attended delegates’ 
meetings at Bradford. An annual excursion at 
Bolton Abbey, attendance good in numbers, arrange- 
ments most unripe, no federation tea, scattered 
parties, president there, secretary didn’t see him, 
general disgust, bad temper, and some experience. 
Next excursion is to Bolton Abbey on June 24; 
there will be a tea arranged. 


Exhibition of Prints. 


Portfolio Secretary Crossley got home verv smartly 
with the delegates when he told them he had noticed 
the excellence of the prints sent by certain of the 
societies who were not represented in last year’s 
portfolio, but who could have no excuse for al scntees 
in the next. He had seen the prints. Methodist 
schoolrooms are not ideal art galleries, but the Rodley 
society had done most excellently with the tackle 
they had in hand in hanging the best collection of 
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By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire prints I have seen for some years. There 
were three lines down one side room, and to add 
that certain prints were hung upon the line 
would be criticism, it is true, yet misleading. As I 
have said, the works on view were good, and had I 
apace sufficient I should like to say more about 
them. The Leeds Camera Club had some exampl 
among which I noticed many exhibits of Mr. Harol 
С. Grainger; in fact, he appeared to dominatejthe 
display, his work is so uniform and good. In the 
Armley and Wortley society's collection two birch 
studies by H. Story stood out prominently. The 
Skipton society's work was delicate and tasteful, 
particularly the examples shown by Mr. P. Smith 
and Mr. Arthur Pilling. 


New Workers Discovered. 


In one of the subjects imagination and atmosphere 
created a charming landscape picture, quite the best 
in the room. Spen Valley society also sent a nice 
collection, of which three framed examples had the 
choice of seiection. Selby Photographic Society 
had a few examples, among which the work of Mr. 
Jas. C. Pike was especially noticeable. Normanton 
added a touch of colour to the scheme with some 
coloured bromoils by Mr. Akeroyd; a study of 
flowers in vase was his best, and I gained admiration 
for the other examples by increasing my distance 
of viewing. At close range they seemed to be 
wanting in something which they gain at a distance. 
Hebden Bridge society have a good worker in 
Mr. S. Greenwood ; to me he is a new discovery, 
but I venture to say he is an old hand at flower 
portraval. His studies of roses are charming. He 
showed a delightful brier rose subject, and another 
charming grouping of cultivated roses. Some figure 
studies shown by this society require a little more 
thought in grouping and elimination of the unneces- 


sary. Dewsbury takes its proper place in the front 
with the charming figure studies of Mr. Albert 
Lvles. Ihope the Hebden Bridge worker saw these. 


Evening shadows are also well portrayed by MrAW. 
E. Gundil. A screen of hand-coloured lantern 
slides by Mr. E. S. Maples, of the Huddersfield 
Photographic Society, was delightful, and if the 
lantern sheet gives anything like the result of hand 
examination the subject is worth the attention of 
lecturers who want a change in their monochrome 
slides for travel lectures. In the hand they are 
delightful in colour. 


Godfrey Bingley, Esq. 

Yorkshire photographers and members of the 
Photographic Convention of. the United Kingdom 
will with very great regret hear that Mr. Godfr: 
Bingley, for many years president of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union, and the 1910 ident of the 
Convention held at Scarborougb, has me afflicted 
with total blindness. Most of us can imagine the 
restraints it imposes, and will extend to Mr. 
Bingley our deepest sympathy їп his affiction. 
What it means to him to be cut off from his former 
associations and friends only those who know him 
personally can adequately realise. In geology, 
photography, and their kindred arts he is a Tu 
master, and as a lantern-slide maker he bas had no 
equal in Yorkshire. More than once I have known 
him expose a gross of lantern plates at one sitting, 
and the percentage of failures was very small indeed. 
In record and survey work he has few equals, and 
where one may send a dozen examples he would 
send a hundred. The Yorkshire Federation 
a sincere vote of deepest sympathy, which was 
personally conveyed by the secretary. 


Stalybridge Summer Syllabus. 


The Stalybridge Photographic Society has made 
arrangements for the meetings to be held fortnightly 


during the summer, but members may meet every 
Tuesday for social intercourse if they so desire. 
Circulars will be issued bi-monthly giving the arrange- 
ments for the ensuing two mont ambles and 
outings will be arranged at the ordinary meetings 
from time to time, so if the Stalybridge members 
want to go on a particular ramble they must turn 
up at the meetings and voice their wishes. Tinting 
prints and slides is gaining many adherents, so it 
is as well you should know something of the sub- 
ject, if only its shortcomings. On May 30 Mr. 
C. H. Moore is to espouse the cause. 
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a few hints on 
spring landscape 
work, but pointed 
out that care 
must be exercised 
in any outdoor 
photography 
under existing 
conditions, in order to avoid trouble 
with the police and military authori- 
'ties. There are, however, a number of 
subjects which are available where the 
risks are practically non-existent. It 
would be difficult, for example, for 
the authorities to regard a worker 
who was photographing in a cathedral 
as a potential spy, and much work 
may be done in and around parish 
churches, ruined abbeys and castles, 
and so on, although in some cases, as, 
for instance, at Scarborough and Tyne- 
mouth, the ruins of the old castle may 
be in the immediate vicinity of modern 
works or perhaps even incorporated 
therewith. 'So, too, with buildings 
overlooking the coast, difficulties may 
arise, and care should be taken or 
preliminary inquiries made. It is, in 


Norman Doorway, Castle Acre Priory, 
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fact, a good plan to inquire at the local 
police station, not if there are any 
munition factories or military works 
round about, but whether there are 
any restrictions on ordinary landscape 
and general outdoor photography. 

With regard to such subjects as we 
have just hinted at, some readers may 
say they have no fancy for working 
in fusty old churches, and this attitude 
is certainly understandable, particu- 
larly if the ordinary vocation is an 
indoor one. But very much of interest 
may be found out of doors. Desultory 
work, we agree, very soon palls on 
one, and to be interesting one must 
adopt the collector's idea, that collect- 
ing is a means of acquiring knowledge. 
Some workers will photograph any- 
thing that looks old, while others 
discriminate between the fine examples 
and the commonplace, as between the 
ordinary types and those showing some 
distinctive feature. A buttress, for 
example, may not be worth photo- 
graphing in the ordinary way, although 
it may be a typical buttress of the end 
of the fourteenth century, but when 
that buttress springs from the vaulted 
roof of a little porch, then it 
has a peculiar and individual 
interest. And so on. 

Some other readers may 
say that they know nothing 
of architecture, to whom we 
would reply, ''Start with 
subjects of which you may 
only know the name, and 
you will at once begin to 
learn.“ Such terms as 
corbels, buttresses, string 
courses, etc., may not be 
at present understood, but 
everyone knows what a 
window or a doorway is, and 
most interesting collections 
of photographs may be made 
showing details of doors, the 
character of the door-head 
and that of the mould- 
ings and decorations, the 
degree to which the door is 
recessed, the iron work on 
the door itself, the lock and 
key, the holes for the old 
wooden bar on the inside of 


the door jambs, and similar features 
of interest. 

After a little while a worker will 
have an almost complete collection of 
the doorways within reach of his home, 
and will be planning to secure all those 
in his county or district. In any given 
area it will happen that the majority 
of old doorways will be found in 
churches, but there are many fine 
examples in almshouses, and the older 
residences in old towns. Many of these 
afford excellent material for those 
workers whose aim is pictorial rather 
than antiquarian, as some of the 
illustrations will suggest, and especially 
if suitable figures are available. 

A few hints on the technical aspects 
may be helpful, as well as a suggestion 
or two on lighting and the point of 
view. With church doorways photo- 
graphed from а record point of 
view the lighting should be chosen, 
whenever possible, to give a clear idea 
of the depth of recess of the doorway, 
and if at the same time such lighting 
gives some idea of the mouldings so 
much the better. This means that 
if a doorway is in a west end, and the 
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church is properly orientated, the sun 
will begin to touch the edges of the 
projecting mouldings just after 12 
noon. As the sun comes round, more 
and more of the northern side of the 
doorway will be sunlit, and the 
exposure may be made between 
12 and т o'clock, as may be thought 
best, The deeper the recessing, the 
more the sun should be allowed to 
get round. The same idea may be 
adopted with doors on the south side, 
photographing them either in the 
early morning or the late afternoon. 
As the sun will be lower in the heavens 
at these hours there is not so good a 
chance of getting proper lighting, and 
often trees or other buildings will cast 
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shadows. North doors are 
not very common, and the 
only way of getting them 
sunlit is by working in 
early morning or late even- 
ing during the longest days 
of the year. It is seldom 
examples will demand such 
sacrifice as 3 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Such work as this may 
often be done with the hand 
camera, but it is a decided 
advantage to have a tripod 
stand, so as to be ready for 
those subjects which need 
a small stop and a corres- 
pondingly long exposure. 

Another point in record 
work is the proper showing 
of the curves of the door- 
head. If the doorway is 
taken from one side it may 
make a pleasing picture, 
owing to lack of complete 
symmetry and more variety 
of line. But the student 
likes to see exactly the curves and 
whether the doorhead is an equilateral 
curvilinear head or lancet-shaped, or 
what. So it may often be a good plan 
to take two negatives, the one a 
pure record, and the other with a 
picturesque aim. The example from 
Castle Acre Priory shows this point 
as well as the choice of a suitable angle 
of lighting. 

It also suggests another point, 
namely, that whenever it is possible 
the doorway should be open, especially 
if a pictorial aim is in view. The barring 
of a doorway, or the closing of the 
door, gives an unpleasant feeling of 
being shut out. Note how much 
pleasanter the other examples are in 
this respect. 

Whatever camera is used, 
care should be taken to 
keep it level, and for this 
purpose the spirit level 
should be used as cautiously 
as possible. Here, again, 
the light tripod stand will 
be found a great gain. 

Exposures for such sub- 
jects present little difficulty. 
In most cases they would 
come under the heading 
of average subject," and 
would require the exposure 
indicated straight away by 
the Watkins Bee meter. 
Of course, doorways like 
those illustrated of the old 
Bede House require a more 
generous exposure, not only 
because of the somewhat 
heavy near shadows, but 
because with the outside 
sunlit view any approach to 
under or even short exposure 
would result in a harsh nega- 
tive. Such subjects require 
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The Bede House: Entrance. 


a little experience, but it is generally a 
matter of giving twice or four times the 
exposure for the average subject. 

For a plate we have found nothing 
better than the backed orthochromatic, 
though usually used without any light 
filter. Care must be taken, however, 
to avoid over-development. 

Much of the pleasing effect of such 
work will depend on the paper used 
for printing, and after trying very 
many grades we have found nothing 
better for such architectural subjects 
than a stout cream bromide or gaslight 
paper. If the prints are left untoned, 
the grey colour of the image suits the 
subject, while the creamy tone of the 
paper itself imparts a sunny effect. 


A 
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Norman Staircase and Door, Castle Rising. 
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INFORMATION AND 

ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
А MATION will be freely given, апа correspondents will 
: expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
‚Ей name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
Xt cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
о the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWI, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked Query or Criticism on the outside. 


Bromide Paper. 
(1) I should be obliged if you could tell me 
how much hypo it takes to fix a six-exposure 
film. (2) Can you give me a formula for 
developing and fixing bromide paper ? 
: D. К. (Ballyjamesduff). 
(1) It is not possible to give an abso- 
lutely definite reply, as the quantity of 
silver haloid to be removed (fixed) 
varies with the coating, subject, etc.; 
but, roughly put, you may reckon one 
fluid ounce of то per cent. solution of 
hypo will fix an average negative of 
quarter-plate size. (2) We always advise 
following the printed instructions, for- 
mula, etc., issued by the makers of the 
paper. But if for any reason you do 
not wish to do this, we may offer you 
formula which we ourselves often em- 
ploy: Bromide paper developer: Water 
I oz., soda sulphite 20 gr., potass. meta- 
bisulphite 2 gr. (this last is advisable, but 
not essential, amidol or diamidophenol 
2 gr. Fixing bath: Hypo r oz., potass. 
metabisulphite } oz., water to 8 oz. 
Lens. 
Can you kindly inforin me relative rapidity 
of R.R. and anastigmat lens of same aperture 
aud identical conditions, e.g. F/8, etc. ? 
T. C. H. (Levton). 
In practice any two lenses working 
at same aperture (e.g. F/8) under the 
same conditions may be given the same 
exposure. Any differences due to number 
oí reflecting surfaces, thickness of com- 
ponent lenses, etc., may be neglected in 
practice. Your former exposures with 
the R.R. may be given with the anas- 
tigmat when the same F number of stop 
is being used. 
Gaslight Paper. 
I have been developing Velox gaslight paper 
with following formula, and find it has a ten- 
dency to develop unevenly, etc. 
G. K. D. (Huddersfield). 
It is not at all likely that the developer 
formula, which is of a fair or average 
nature, is to blame for the unevenness. 
It is much more likely to be due to 
uneven application of the developer. 
For instance, perhaps you lay an exposed 
piece of paper back down in a dish 
which is slightly wet, so that the back 
of the paper gets wetted in patches 
while you are mixing up the developer. 
Unevenness in the print may of course 
be due to unevenness (patchy staining, 
etc.) of the negative. Try immersing 


the print in a deep dish of plain cold 


water for about ten seconds before 
applying the developer. You should have 
submitted a print or two showing the 
kind of unevenness complained of by 
you. 
Enlarging. 
Would the following plan auswer: using a 
large acetylene cycle lamp in case with con- 
denser, and fitting this to my reflex quarter - 


plate with large Adon telephoto lens ? 
A. H. (Wargrave). 


It would be possible but not at all 
convenient. as the telephoto lens would 
not be usable in the reverse way, as 
would be the case with any other ordinary 
form of photographic lens. If you use 
an ordinary photographic lens you 
should have no difficulty with the plan 
you propose. 

Lens; Reduction. 
(1) Ought I to remove one lens from an R.R. 
before taking a landscape ? (2) Can the image 
be brought back to a plate that has been re- 
duced ? B. T. (Birkenhead). 

Thank you for sending us the cutting. 
(т) It is a case not of ought but of may. 
You can do so if you like, but you need 
not if you do not wish. Using half the 
lens (the back combination for prefer- 
ence) of an К.К. gives you less subiect 
matter, but what is included is on a 
larger scale. Roughly, the single lens is 
about double the focal length of the 
entire combination. (2) Reduction means 
dissolving, and so removing the material 
of which the negative image is made. 
Once gone in this way, there is no getting 
it back again. 

Telephoto Exposure, etc. 
I have a telephoto planiscope; could you 
tell me anything about the exposure with 
this? Will it be necessary to stop down? etc. 
M. F. G. (East Dulwich). 

The planiscope added to your ordinary 
lens has the effect of giving you a longer 
focus and correspondingly increased size 
of image. Your simplest way to arrive 
at comparative exposures is as follows. 
Put on the planiscope to your ordinary 
lens, and focus any distant subject. Note 
any two easily recognised objects which 
appear near the opposite sides of the 
ground glass, and measure their apparent 


distance apart—say three inches. Then 
remove the planiscope and refocus. 
These two objects will now appear 


smaller and nearer. Again measure their 
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distance apart—say two inches. Using 
the same stop (though it should have a 
different F number), the equivalent 
exposures would be as the squares of 
3 and 2, i.e. as 9 to 4, or 9-4ths (2ł) to 1. 
You now have this for a constant equiva- 
lent or relative time (exposure) value 
for the same actual stop. As to stopping 
down, this must be left to your own 
judgment, as you may see fit. 
Copying. 
I wish to copy a 24-page pamphlet, but to qə 
this with glass negatives and prints is long and 
expensive. I have seen reference to a reversing 
mirror as being a single process ; would this 
reverse, giving black instead of white ? etc. 
W. A. B. (Cross Side). 
lf we read your letter correctly, you 
are under a misapprehension as to the 
use of a reversing mirror. This is either 
a mirror silvered on the surface of the 
glass, or a total-reflection prism attached 
to the lens, used in order to get a right 
to left reversed negative. This is the 
kind of position reversal which you get 
on looking through a negative, first 


with the film side towards you, and 
then the glass side nearest you. It is 
often called also lateral reversal. It is 


also customary to use the term reversal 
in quite another sense, i.e. converting a 
negative into a positive picture. You 
seem to have read the use of the reversing 
mirror or reflector into the second mean- 
ing, with which it has nothing whatever 
to do. Unfortunately, there are other 
terms used in photography in a manner 
leading to confusion. Thus what we 
call a developer chemists call a reducer, 
but what we call reduction chemists call 
solution, etc. 
Enlarging. 

(1) Is it possible to use a daylight enlarger with 

artificial light ? (2) Is it any use for a Brownie 

worker to try in the Beginners’ Competition ? 

H. G. S. (Rotherham). 

(1) Yes, certainly, but to get even illu- 
mination you must either move the 
enlarger about while pointing at a fixed 
light, or move the light source (e.g 
strands of burning magnesium ribbon) 
up and down and from side to side a 
few inches away from the negative. (2) 
Certainly a Brownie worker is welcomed 
in the Beginners’ Competition. We have 
all been beginners at some time. A little 
competition and wholesome criticism 
should always be helpful. 
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War Photographs. 


The number of war photographs is legion. А fresh crop 
of them makes its appearance every morning, and опе has 
come to take them for granted, just as one takes a Cabinet 
crisis, or jam on the breakfast table. 1 do not suppose that 
even the wildest mathematician could furnish an estimate 
as to the number of times every day the camera goes clicking 
over the battlefields of Europe. In the French lines alone, 
photography is as much a matter of daily routine as is gun- 
firing. We are told that when the photography section of the 
French army began its work in the early stages of the war, 
it contented itself with the modest number of 158 proofs per day. 
This soon grew to 2,000 proofs per day, and now the number 
has burst its jacket and bids fair to become 30,000 proofs per 
day. This is something like business. 


Good Business. 


There are also the war films. This same section in France 
has a cinematograph branch, which supplies films to cinema 
theatres the world over. Then, apart from what is being done 
in the photographic line in France, we may be pretty sure that 
the Germans are at the same game, accumulating in their 
archives their own records by cameras which have pronounced 
Teutonic sympathies and a blind eye for certain things which 
the world has seen only too clearly. When you think of our 
own British photographers engaged in the service, and of the 
cameras that are going it from the Tigris to the Thames, from 
the Baltic Sea to the Bay of Biscay, it is enough to make you 
dizzy. Yet there are people who say that war has put a stopper 
on photography. 

Sad, if True. 

One criticism levelled at war photographs, by a critic who 
admits that he is sitting in an armchair, rather puzzles me. 
I have always been prepared for the charge of lack of pictorial 
initiative on the part of photographers thrust into the frenzied 
world of war, but it is surprising to come across the statement, 
in a journal of substance, that the photographer— apparently 
the amateur photographer of war subjects is intended usually 
lacks the remotest technical knowledge." This might mean, 
of course, that while he lacks the remotest technical knowledge, 
he is not lacking in the technical knowledge which is less remote. 
But I am afraid, judging by his subsequent remarks in which 
he slates our fumbling feebleness with the camera, that no such 
flattering interpretation of his words is admissible, and that he 
does really mean to be nasty. 


The Unpictorial Censor. 


It is much more common to hear, not aspersions on the 
technical quality of war photographs, but criticisms to the 
effect that they do not give us the real thing, that they are 
deficient in interest, having small outstanding merit, and no 
grip, no pluck, no impressiveness. Most of them betray no end 
of missed chances in the top left-hand corner. Partly, no doubt, 
this ineffectiveness is due to the Censor, who suppresses instantly 
any photographs betraying a pictorial intention. The Censor 
does not like pictorial efforts. What I am looking for, one 
future day, is an exhibition of all the photographs which have 
been censored. It will be a magnificent show, and when it is 
thrown open to the public, the general cup of happiness, at 
present rather dreggy," will be filled to the brim. May it 
be soon ! 


Artistic Infancy. 


A thing strange and sad is to be noted at the London Guild- 
hall, where there has lately been a drawing exhibition, the work 
of quite small kiddies. The strangeness and sadness is not 
in the exhibition itself, which is quite jolly and natural, but 
in what an art critic has discovered with regard to it. He finds 
that the younger children—and some of the exhibitors can 


only confess blushingly to three summers— 

generally show much more spirit and vitality in 

their drawings than the quite old children, who 

may have reached the sage and mellow teens. 

This rather suggests that as the years close in upon us we lose 
spontaneity and touch. But the sting comes in at the end, 
where the critic savs that, while the delineations by the tiny 
tots are free and spirited, the older the child the more he tends 
to draw something like Mr. , or even like Mr. I 
withhold the names although they are given in the critique. 
They are the names of two of the most famous artists of the 
day. My reason for withholding them in this place is out of 
mercy to the children, of course, not out of mercy to the artists, 
who deserve none. Possibly Mr. and even Mr. 
drew like the tiny tots when they were tiny tots themselves. 
What a pity that some magic potion cannot be found which, 
when given to artists in their infancy, would keep them always 


infants ! 


If 1 were There. 


(Suggested by the people who complain of the poorness of 
the published photographs of war subjects.) 


Oh, if I were at palmy Kut, 
Of if to Verdun nigh, 
Or any other place en route, 
Or submarine, or sky— 
Where men may charge, or dive, or fly— 
My photographic snaps 
Would make you laugh, and make you cry, 
And make you wince, perhaps. 


Joffre I'd show, with his cheroot, 
Prince Willie's face awry, 

The valour of the new recruit, 

. The troubles of the spy, 

The gun that blows you hip-hip-high, 
The trenches, mines, and saps, 

To make you gasp, and make you sigh, 
And make you wince, perhaps. 


How poor the photographic loot 
At present, none deny ; 

The pictures are just smear and soot, 
Snapped offhand, left to dry ; 

Me they want there, all smart and spry, 

And when my shutter flaps, 

My pictures, they will hold your cye, 
And make you wince, perhaps. 

Envoi. 

If I were there to peer and pry, 
While generals take their naps, 

The consequence . . . (This censored. Why?) 
And make you wince, perhaps. 


THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER. 


READERS of “The A. P.” are again reminded 

of the considerable assistance they can render 
Ьу р!асїп a definite order for regular copies at 
their newsagent’s or bookstall. The supply of paper 
is restricted, and newsagents in future may only be 
supplied with the actual copies they order. 
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*THIS IS THE WAY WE LACE OUR BOOTS." BY MISS DORA HEAD. 


he original, a bromide print (83 x 72), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is on view at the A. P. Salon, 
now open at 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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It is not only this country which is waking up to the 
possibilities of optical glass manufacture. The United 
States is doing the same, although the 
glass employed in America for the 
construction of photographic lenses is 
still almost entirely imported. А few 
years ago the Department of Commerce at Washington 
made a tentative effort to persuade the glass manu- 
facturers in the United States to undertake the 
fabrication of this material, but without success, partly 
because of the limited demand for this special glass in 
comparison with the ordinary qualities, but especially 
because of the variety of composition and the technical 
difficulties of manufacture. Two years ago the Depart- 
ment engaged two experts, one of them having a 
knowledge of the construction of optical instruments, 
and the other of the manufacture of glass from the 
theoretical point of view. A little later a third expert 
in the person of a master glass-maker was co-opted. 
Several kilns have been erected for experimental and 
instructional purposes, and the manufacturers are being 
encouraged to develop this special side of the glass 
industry. 


OPTICAL GLASS 
IN THE STATES. 
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А war-time economy which, as we happen to know, 
is by no means limited to people of restricted means is 
to dispense with the professional 
photographer at the war wedding, 
and to depend upon the good 
services of some friend of the family who happens to 
have brought a camera tucked inside his wedding 
garment. It is hard on the professional, of course, but 
he is still doing very well in other directions; and as 
the whole nation will want to retain a permanent record 
of itself in khaki, he should do better and better. From 
the pictorial point of view, the result, given ordinary 
capability in the friend of the family, is not without 
its advantages. The big group, which was never quite 
satisfactory, is out of the question; two or three 
members of the party pose in turn, and instead of the 
stiffness which the professional's camera ordinarilv in- 
spires, the sitters are natural and easy, and do not tend 
to overrate the solemnity. of the occasion. The half a 
dozen little prints which are the result will preserve, 
perhaps, more of the sunshine of the day than would 
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the large framed picture from the professional's hand. 
It should also be said that khaki—and, of course, the 
bridegroom always wears that—is much more amenable 
to control than is the ordinary frock coat. 


The old-fashioned diary was shouldered out long 
azo, but the camera may yet be responsible for its 
reappearance in a different form. А 
writer in the Times suggests a novel 
diary in the form of a paste-in album 
of camera pictures accumulated week by week, and 
forming possibly a priceless treasure in years to come. 
This plan would have at least the advantage over the 
written diary of not being introspective and senti- 
mental. The trouble with most of us is that we have 
allowed so many interesting things to slip by without 
recording them that it seems scarcely worth while to 
begin. Yet if we had only thought of it at the com- 
mencement of the war, and had made just one camera 
record of personal and domestic interest every week, 
what a rare collection we should have by now. The 
development of the recruit, the visit home on leave, a 
scene at the hospital, the diligence of Sister Susie, the 
incidents of the war wedding in the family—all would 
have been recorded. Possibly the future may hold 
incidents as interesting, so there is no reason why we 
should not begin straight away. 


© 8 9 

Glancing at the war photographs which decorate the 
newspapers every day, and the illustrated periodicals 
every week, and the magazines every 
month, one may wonder what becomes 
of the originals. Ninety per cent. of 
them, perhaps, are of the most ephemeral 
interest, but the remainder may be immortal. Are they 
all so much waste paper and waste glass? What is 
badly needed is to have an up-to-date system of registra- 
tion of negatives and lantern slides to be consulted by 
anyone desirous of illustrating a particular subject. 
Bibliographies and art catalogues there are in plenty, 
and it is not difficult to trace anything worth tracing 
which has ever been written or painted. But a properly 
classified compilation of photographs, with the names 
and addresses of their owners, is yet to be. What we 
have in mind; of course, is not merely an index of 
portraits—something of that kind is already available— 
but of all kinds of subjects, archaeological and scientific, 
as well as photographs illustrating current history. 


CAMERA DIARIES. 


WANTED: 
A REGISTER. 
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Royal Photographie. Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tue$day, May 9, Mr. F. F. Renwick, F.C.S., A.C.G.I., will 
describe the apparatus designed and used by Drs. Hurter and 
Driffield, and which has been presented to the Society by the 
executors of the late Vero C. Driffield. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Photomicrographie Society 
will be held on Wednesday, May то, at 7 o’clock, at King’s 
College Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., 
when there will be an exhibition of competition slides, members 
work, etc. Visitors are invited, and cards of admission may 
be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. J. C. 
Bradbury, r, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, N.W. 


United Stereoscopic Society.—Owing to the death of Dr. S. 
Walshe Owen, which occurred very suddenly on April 2, the 
office of president, which he had held since 1907, was rendered 
vacant, and the committee have just elected to the presidency 
Dr. A. H. Robinson, St. Mary's Infirmary, Highgate Hill, N. 
The hon. secretary is A. T. Mole, 39, Westbere Road, West 
Hampstead, N.W. There are two or three vacancies in the 
society for good stereo. workers. Apply to the hon. secretary. 
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N last issue of Photograms 
of the Year the effect 
of the war on art as 
rendered by the camera 

Ym was the subject of special 
See у comment. It was noted that 
while the output of pictorial 
photographs showed little or no falling off in quantity 
or quality, pictures dealing with war subjects were 
conspicuously few. As a reason for this it was suggested 
that official restrictions and other deterrents from the use 
of the camera during the progress of the war in war 
areas prevented the production of these records. It is 
singularly unfortunate that during a war the like of 
which the world has never seen, the most perfect 
of recording mediums should be denied. For the his- 
torian of the war such records would be invaluable. 
There are always hopes, however, that photographs 
may have been taken, both by those on active service 
and others who have been permitted to appear as special 
correspondents, which may yet see the light of day 
as historical pictures, in those days in the future when 
the Censor's task is finished. 

In the meantime the artist in paint and black and 
white can still let his imagination run riot and provide 
us with thrilling scenes from the battlefields of Europe, 
which, whatever merit they may possess as works of 
art, still miss the arresting certitude of the photograph. 
Whether these are founded on actual observation or 
on narratives supplied, the result is the same, and the 
stirring battle picture will always prove popular. 

This year's Academy—which opened last week 
gives the observer an opportunity of comparing the 
war as an inspirer of the painter artist with its effect 
on the photographic picture maker. 


War Pictures at the Academy. 


In war time the Royal Academy inevitably shows a 
difference. Many well-known artists are serving with 
the colours, helping in the military hospitals, or doing 
other war work, and all are waiting for the return of 
peace to enable them to follow their profession profitably. 
The diversion of public interest from pictorial attrac- 
tions was evidenced by the thin attendance at the 
private view, but with all the drawbacks the show 
compares well with that of last year, and the walls are 
not less crowded, thus proving that many painters 
continue to work—not for pecuniary reward but for the 
delight and solace that the effort brings. 

The present conditions give outsiders an unusual 
chance of recognition. Whatever the technical defi- 
ciencies of their work it often has a spontaneous quality 
that does not noticeably appertain to the traditional 
Academy manner. But spontaneity and exactitude do 
not always go hand in hand, and this accounts for many 
rejections. It is quite an open question, for instance, 
whether Miss Dorothea Sharp's fascinating Paddlers ”’ 
would have gained admission in an ordinary year, 
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for with all its  well-observed 
colour and vivacity in the little 
figures on the sunny beach, it is 
not without the mark of impres- 
sionism, which is not generally 
encouraged in the temple of 
British art. 

The most notable characteristic of the show is the 
prevalence of war pictures. Artists in taking up this 
kind of work may have felt at some disadvantage as 
compared with former painters of battle scenes in being 
deprived of the colour and panoply of war. But khaki 
has been found to have its pictorial possibilities. It 
harmonises well with its surroundings, and assumes 
interesting varieties of shade in different lights. 

The sober colours of the battle pictures are quietlv 
impressive, and suggest the earnestness and reality of 
the conflict even better than vivid hues. Khaki portraits 
leave no doubt that the uniform is becoming. It mav 
be unassertive, but at least it makes a useful foil, and 
helps, instead of competing with, the colouration of the 
heads of the handsome young officers represented. 

Among pictures of fighting, a very spirited example 
is Mr. W. B. Wollen's “ The Canadians at Ypres,” which 
combines vigorous realism with picturesque arrange- 
ment in its rendering of a gallant assault. А most 
effective scene in the trenches is Mr. Fred Roe's '' Before 
the Dawn," where the glow of firelight illuminates the 
expressive faces of the surrounding group. Most 
forcible and suggestive of the war subjects, however, 
is“ The Return to the Front," in which Mr. Richard 
Jack portrays on a great canvas a crowd of soldiers 
entraining at Victoria Station with their women folk 
saying “ good-bye!” and a deal of character in the 
faces and bearing of the different types depicted. In 
the acute observation, truthfulness, and skilful manage- 
ment that it displays, this must surely rank among the 
best achievements of the year. The fact that it has been 
called photographic and reminiscent of Frith. 
while at the same time being full of healthy sentiment 
to stir the imagination, is something for congratulation 
in these days, when so much “ futurist " eccentricity 
is being foisted on the public as “ art.” 


The War at Sea. 


Of course the war at sea claims no less attention than 
the operations on land, and several pictures show that 
artists have discovered beauty in the grey masses of 
our warships. Their sombre tones merge into those of 
sea and sky, and share with them the adornments 
of sunset. Also the impressive shapes of vessels in 
Silent Might " as shown by Mr. В. F. Gribble, and in 
“The Empire’s Legions,” by Mr. A. J. W. Burgess, 
compose effectively enough to give scope to a bold 
decorative feeling. 

There is one point that photographers ought to 
bear in mind in regard to the pictures of these monsters. 
They loom mysteriously over the waters and thereby 
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strike the imagination the more irresistibly. But it 
should be noted that this mystery is mainly due to tone. 
There is none of the solid blackness that camera workers 
so often affect. The ships are very little darker than 
the sea, they reflect its colour and partake of its life, 
as if the strength and terrors of gales and waves had 
expressed themselves in substantial shape. These 
giant vessels are essentially at one with their surrounding 
atmosphere ; to insist too forcibly on solidity of structure 
would be to dissociate them from the elements. Atten- 
tion must be called to Mr. Napier Hemy's pic- 
ture of a sea fight, A.D. 1915, as this, we understand, 
has been executed with a close regard for exactitude 
by the aid of photographs and of advice from naval 
experts; and its precise detail, including that of a 
scudding torpedo, will no doubt be a source of general 
interest. With somewhat laboured realism the work 
may not be a complete artistic triumph, but Mr. Hemy's 
seas are nearly always natural and skilfully treated, 
and the troubled water in this case is expressive. 
Among the portraits are many that have associations 
with the war, and Mr. Harold Speed's “ King Albert of 
Belgium," representing as it does a hero whose tragedy 
and courage have made an unsurpassed appeal to 
popular imagination, is sure to be a point of attraction. 
The King appears as a commanding figure, but the 
composition is not very satisfactory, and there is some 
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rigidity and general lack of movement in the treatment. 
This, however, may be intended to enforce the King's 
unswerving steadfastness in the face of misfortune. 
The portrait group, “ Merville, December 1, 1914,” 
by Mr. H. A. Olivier, which occupies the place of honour 
in the third gallery, includes the figures of King George, 
General Joffre, President Poincaré, and several other 
notables, whose likenesses are admirably rendered, 
while the difficulties of arrangement have been met with 
considerable judgment. But a work of this kind, on an 
imposing scale, is of historical rather than artistic value. 
In addition to the actualities of the war, it has inspired 
several imaginative expressions of the aspirations and 
emotions that it has evoked. Some of these allegories, 
together with other matters that deserve consideration, 
may be discussed on another occasion. Meanwhile 
appreciation of Mr. H. G. Riviere's portrait of the 
Belgian poet, M. Emile Cammaerts," may be heartily 
expressed, for the painter has succeeded in revealing 
something of the passionate spirit combined with the 
intense and tender love of his stricken land that inspires 
the poet. It is a pity, however, that the sympathetic 
discrimination that marks the rendering of the features 
has not been carried into the treatment of the beard, 
which is of so uncompromising a red that it looks 
scarcely natural. The modifying influence of light and 
shadow might surely have been given fuller scope. 


—— —— ———— 


MR. WALTER THOMAS'S CAMERA PICTURES. 


Special to '* The A. P. and P. N.” 


VEN those who have been long familiar with Mr. Walter 
Thomas's enthusiastic practice and support of pictorial 
work may be surprised at the range and quality of his output 
as exemplified by his show at the Camera Club. Scarcely any 
subject seems to come amiss to him. Portraiture, landscape, 
marine effects, night scenes, and the “ bits " that he has noticed 
in old villages at home and in foreign towns have apparently 
an equal attraction for his wide outlook. And, more important 
than variety of subject, there is much diversity of treatment. 

For these reasons it is rather difficult to estimate the leading 
motive of his prolific industry. Many art workers, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, have some main preoccupation 
that leaves its mark on the matter in hand, whatever it may 
chance to be. 

But Mr. Thomas, one imagines, is not so much moved by 
any dominating impulse as by momentary impressions. His 
versatile spirit accepts them gratefully and renders them with 
an absence of preconceived bias that sometimes produces 
agreeable freshness in the results. 

Thus in“ In a West Coast Harbour" we find an original 
arrangement, unlike anything else on the walls, and striking 
in its broad effect of light on the hulls of the boats, while it is 
also remarkable for the scheme of composition that cuts off 
most part of the sails at the top of the picture. What strikes 
me as the most meritorious part of the work, however, is the 
reflection, which is luminous, transparent, and suggestive, 
without being overdone, and indicates an appreciation of the 
quality of water. This, by the way, is not always a marked 
characteristic of photographic reflections. 

In case anyone should remark that the picturesqueness of 
sails is ruthlesslv sacrificed, attention may be directed to '' In 
the Harbour," which is close by, and shows that Mr. Thomas in 
another mood can find happiness in the decorative forms of a 
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ship's canvases telling effectively against the soft light of the 
Sky. As to the sea itself, I cannot think that he is always 
successful. In ' A Summer Sea ” the wave seems to me motion- 
less and the whole design inexpressive, though it is fair to men- 
tion that a very good judge picked this out as one of the best 
things in the show. I am more inclined to praise the water in 
A Flood Tide," for, though quiet and comparatively unam- 
bitious, it has the merit of lying om a horizontal plane, a result 
partly due to the modelling that brings the near part forward, 
and partly to.a pervading sense of atmosphere. 

Some of the figure subjects are treated in spirited fashion, 
notably “ In the Herring Season, Scarboro'," where the women 
packing the fish have a good deal of movement, and the man 
at the side of the picture is vigorously accentuated. It would 
have been better to place such strong emphasis more in the 
picture, say on the packer beside the basket. 

Mr. Thomas, however, is not greatly concerned with the telling 
accent that gives point and vivacity to a design, and it is much 
missed in his Summer Flowers," wherein the highest light, 
deftly placed, would have been of assistance, much more so, 
indeed, than the dark shadows, which are always detrimental 
to the fairy spirit of flowers. 

Appreciation is due to the broad treatment of lights and 
shadows and the characteristic figure in“ Starting a Crab Pot, 
and to the natural pose of the figures and the expressive old 
man’s head in Opening Mussels.“ Among the portraits there 
is nothing more pleasing than '' Us," in which Mr. Thomas 
himself appears (without any suggestion of flattery), together 
with—one might say as a foil to—a pretty boy. Indications of 
synipathetic observation are also to be noted among the land- 
scapes, and most visitors will find something to appreciate in 
addition to the general evidence of industry in this diversified 
show, which remains open till May 20. 


—ͤ — —-—t— 


The Snapshots from Ноте °° League (Central V. M. C. A., 
Tottenham Court Road, W. C.) send us the following letter 
which they have received recently. It shows the great appre- 
ciation by the men of the Grand Fleet of the effort to provide 
them with snapshots from home. The letter is from Charles 
W. L. Hart, writing on behalf of the men of H. M. S. Bellerophon. 
He savs :—'' On behalf of the ship’s company I have to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a number of leaflets and application forms 


for ‘Snapshots from Home,’ for which please accept our best 
thanks. Allow me to express the gratitude of the men for the 
opportunity afforded them through your League of obtaining 
photographs of their relatives and friends at home. We all 
appreciate the time and trouble taken by the members of the 
League in their endeavour to brighten the lives of the men on 
active service, and trust that their efforts will be attended with 
the success they deserve.“ 
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OR the beauty and permanence of 
photographic prints, for ease in work- 
ing, and for range and variety in colours 

and surfaces, the carbon process stands pre- 
eminent. The highest praise that can be 
awarded to a photograph is that ''it re- 
sembles a carbon print." Yet it is a process 
that is often neglected both by amateur 
and professional workers. 

For one purpose carbon is certainly not 
suitable. If you desire for any reason to 
turn out a dozen postcards from one nega- 
tive, by all means make bromide or gas- 
light prints. But if you require only one 
or two or three prints from a negative, and 
you desire to have these prints of superb 
excellence and unsurpassable quality, then 
use carbon. 

Incidentally—and this is a point that 
sometimes escapes notice—it is actually 
cheaper than any other photographic process. 
Especially just at present, this is a matter of considerable 
importance to many. The following table should make 
this clear :— 


Special to 


1/1 Plate. | j-Plate. }-Plate. 
oh a, te. aes d. 4. m d. 
Cost of Autotype tissue, cut to | 
size, sensitive or insensitive.... I.50 .833 | .416 
Cost of final support, cut to size, 
for double transfer. (The aver- | 
age cost of single transfer paper 
is rather less) ...... UP 25 416 | 250 
Estimated average cost of mater- 
ials used per print (sensitising | 
solution, waxing solution, and 
alum. bath) ....... eee aai 25 125 | .062 
Total cost per print ..... 2.50 1.374 728 
| 


I do not know of any other photographic process that 
will give you a print equal to a carbon print; is there 
one that will give you one so cheaply ? I do not think 
there is, taking into consideration the wastage inseparable 
from most photographic processes. 

A half-plate P.O.P. print, at twelve pieces for 18., 


| 
| 
A | Monday Evening I 
| ! = 
в ^ Tuesday Breakfast or lunch time I 
| Evening 2 
| 3 
| 4 
i i 5 
| 
C : Wednesday Breakfast or lunch time I 
| Evening 2 
| 
| 3 
| 4 
| | 5 
| | 
D | Thursday | Evening I 
2 
! 
| | s 
E | Friday | Evening I 
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FOR THE BUSY MAN. 


gold-toned, fixed, and well washed, 
costs 1}d.,or 2d. at the very least. 
A half-plate bromide or gaslight print, at nine pieces 
for IS., when developed, fixed, and washed—let alone 
sulphide-toned—costs nearer 2d. than rjd. | 

A half-plate carbon print costs less than 14d. to pro- 
duce, and after a little experience the percentage of failures 
will be very small indeed. And then, if double transfer 
be employed, only the tissue is wasted, as there is no need 
to transfer a faulty or wrongly-exposed print. It is only 
necessary to wash it off the temporary support. 

It is not, however, with its cheapness that we are con- 
cerned for the moment, nor with its beauty, its absolute 
permanence, its wonderful range of surfaces. This article 
is merely to set forth its ease in working and its suitability 
for anyone who has but little time to devote to photography. 
For full details of the process the reader should consult 
the little handbook, The А B C Guide to Autotype 
Printing," published from the office of THE A. P. 

We shall take an extreme case, and show how it is quite 
possible to turn out good prints with very limited spare 
time, by the aid of a system, and by extending operations 
over a period of four days or so. To begin with, copy out 
the following table (omitting the ‘‘time required" column) 
and hang it up in your workroom. Of course it is quite 
possible to carry out all operations, from the sensitising 
of the tissue (with spirit sensitiser) to the finished print 


Time Required, 
about 


Select negatives 
Sensitise tissue 


5 to Іо min. 


Press tissue- 

Put tissue in printing frames 

Set actinometer 

Select final supports for single transfer 
Wax temporary supports for double transfer | 


5 min. 
20 to 30 min. 


Print tissue 


Soak final[support for single transfer 
Soak flexible supports for double transfer 
Develop pnnts 

Select final supports for double transfer 


60 min. 


Place single transfer prints under pressure 
Soak final supports for double transfer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Transfer double transfer prints | 


| 20 min. 


Strip double transfer prints and place under | 
pressure | 
| 


5 min. 
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(single transfer) in the course of an hour or so, given good 
printing light and suitable negatives. But in this case we 
shall suppose that the time at the disposal of the photo- 
grapher is very limited. He may have a few minutes to 
spare at breakfast or lunch time, and probably an hour 
after ten o'clock at night. In such a case carbon printing 
is quite practicable, where other printing processes, with 
their long washing, etc., would be impossible. 
Sensitising the Tissue. 

It is always a good plan to buy the tissue non-sensitive, 
and then sensitise it as you require, which is quite an 
easy operation. 


The formula suggested by Mr. H. W. Bennett gives 


DIAGRAM 


PRODUCTION 


fhe Auto1gpe 


AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PHOTOGRAPH 


A.—The coated surface of exposed carbon tissue (pigmented gelatine). 

B.—Single transfer paper. 

C.—Soak A and B in cold water, bring coated surfaces together in contact, 
and squeegee. 

D.—Place the adherent tissue and transfer paper between blotting boards 
for a few minutes. Next immerse in warm water, until the coloured gelatine 
begins to ooze out at the edges. 

E.—Strip off the tissue backing paper and throw it away. 

F.—A dark mass of coloured gelatine is left on the transfer paper. This 
remains in the warm water, and the gelatine surface is splashed over until the 
picture gradually makes its appearance. 

G and H.—Continue until completed. 

I.—The picture is now placed in an alum bath (five per cent.) to harden the 
film and discharge the bichromate sensitising salt. А rinse in cold water com- 
pletes the operation. 


perfect results, is easy to use, and keeps indefinitely. It is 
as follows 
Potassium biehrom ate 4 drm 
COGO Ad. viaa sed en» ТҮ. I drm. 
c teas q.s. 3 to 4 drm 
bollo ЖАШ УЕ ˙ AAA ⁵ ↄ (( ͤ ( Ä to 25 Oz. 


Total cost (approximate), 34. 
Dissolve the potassium bichromate in about 12 or 14 oz. 


of hot water, and the citric acid in about 8 oz. When 
both are quite dissolved, but not before, pour one into 
the other, and immediately add the ammonia. There should 


be just enough of the last-named, and no more, to change 
the colour of the solution from orange-red to lemon-yellow. 
Make it up to 25 oz., and keep in stoppered or well-corked 
bottles in the dark. 

Get two 30 oz. bottles, and label them A and B. Make 
up double the above quantity of solution, and keep A quite 
full. Use the solution from A bottle only, filling it up 
from B from time to time as it gets used up. When B is 
quite exhausted, make up a fresh lot of 25 oz., and go on 
filing up A from B. I have used this method for five 
years, sometimes doing a dozen prints a week, sometimes 
not touching it for six months or so, and the solution has 
shown no sign of deterioration. (The solution I am now 
using is dated 10/6/11.) 
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Take a developing dish, a size or two larger than the tissue 
which is about to be sensitised, and pour into it enough 
of the solution to have a good depth over the tissue— 
three-quarters of an inch is not too much. Place the 
tissue in this, and let it remain with occasional rocking 
for 90 seconds. At the expiration of this time, take it 
out of the solution, and lay it face downwards on a piece 
of glass. Pass a flat rubber squeegee lightly over it a 
couple of times to remove excess of moisture, and hang 
it up in a cupboard to dry. When as many pieces of tissue 
have been sensitised as are required, say six half-plate 
pieces, pour the rest of the solution back into bottle A. 
For this squeegeeing and other operations it is convenient 
to have a large wooden dish lined with American cloth. 
(The Autotype Company supply a spirit sensitiser which 
enables the tissue to be sensitised and dried in a very 
short time.) | 

As the tissue is taken from the drying laths (with which 
we presume the cupboard is fitted) it will be found to have 
curled up. Placeit therefore under pressure for a few hours, 
and it will be nice and flat and ready for use. 

Put the Tissue in Printing Frames. 

This is the commencement of the work for the second 
evening. Take the tissue, which if you put it under 
pressure at breakfast or lunch time, should be flat, and fill 
the printing frames. You will not forget to safe-edge the 
negatives (unless the rebate of the printing frame is wide 
enough), and I presume that you will have already taken 
the printing number of your negatives beforehand. Take 
a small slip of paper, write the printing number of the nega- 
tive on it, and clip this under the spring of the printing 
frame. You will then know just when to take each frame 
out of the window. , 

Set the Actincmeter. 

If you use a Wynne's Infallible exposure meter—which, 
by the way, takes exactly one quarter of a quarter- 
plate piece of P.O.P.—or some similar kind of actinometer, 
you have only to load it, and place it in the window to- 
gether with the printing frames. 

For the remainder of the operations, the table given 
above should be sufficiently explanatory. 

The tissue may be conveniently printed in the breakfast 
or luncheon hour. 

The tissue may be developed by the aid of a small kettle 
of water on a gas ring by the side of the sink or table, 
a large jug of cold water (unless the tap is handy), and in 
the large wooden dish we spoke of before. 

This dish will also do for transferring the prints from 
their temporary to their final supports. 

The little illustration on this page shows in brief the 
whole process of making а carbon print as demonstrated 
by the Autotype Company. 

If you keep a shelf of your cupboard for drying the tissue 
after sensitising, and also for drying the prints after develop- 
ing, a very convenient plan is as follows. Cut a few pieces 
of lath, т by { in., into as many 8 in. lengths as you have 
room for. Place two screw-eyes in one of the sides of each 
of these, and on the underside of the shelf screw two hooks 
to correspond. The tissue or prints are pinned on to these 
laths, which are then hung up in the cupboard. 

To sum up. Your total results for the week's work 
should be six perfect carbon prints, at a total expenditure 
of something less than ninepence, excluding the cost of 
negatives, of course. As regards the time, a glance at 
the table I have given above shows that only a few 
minutes per day are required, except for the one evening 
on which the developing is done, and which required 
approximately one hour. | 

€—— ü جج‎ 

We regret to learn that Mr. €. Lees Curties, late partner of the 
firm of Charles Baker, 244, High Holborn, W.C., has passed 
away after a short illness. The business will be carried on as 
usual, under the same title, by the remaining partners, T. Hale 
Curties and C. Lees Curties jun. 
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HE taking of family portraits and 

groups has been termed photo- 
graphic measles, a disorder which few 
escape, yet happily seldom followed by 
anything more serious than a little 
candid. criticism, so that a few further 
remarks in a somewhat similar direction 
may be regarded as a bit of the inevit- 
able. 

Here are a couple of beginners’ family- 
group experiments, and we may at once 
say that they show that their respective 
authors have both made promising 
beginnings. Of course, they are neither 
of them perfect, or they would not be 
sent up for criticism. But their faults 
are such as may be avoided with a little 
attention. 

Print А is quite a creditable technical 
result so far as a well exposed and 
developed negative is concerned. The 


A.—A SNAP FROM Home. 
From the Beginners Competition. 


By Chas. Mohr. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Ling d Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with t 


e same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


print before us is also quite commend- 
able. We should, however, have chosen 
a non-shiny surface. At the same time 
we can quite realise that the recipient 
of this “snapshot from home” might 
greatly prefer a glossy print, as it would 
contain more detail. The chief fault we 
have to find with this print is that—so 
it seems to us—every one of the threc 
models is putting оп a special “ I know 
I am being photographed expression. 
Of course we may be quite wrong in this 
surmise, and the expressions here shown 
may be quite ordinary, but to us these 
complete strangers do not look quite 
at ease as regards expression. It will 
be at once noticed that these three 
figures are all looking at the lens or 
camera. Now it is a natural thing that 
when sitters /ook at the camera or photo- 
grapher, they think about being photo- 
graphed, but the curious part of the 
business is that this thinking about 
being photographed makes most people 
assume a special expression which they 
never have on any other occasion. In 
a portrait what we want is the 
expression by which the sitter is 
at once known to all his friends 
instantly—not one that is forced, 
special, or put-on. We want the 
sitter as he or she really is, not 
what he or she thinks is the 
correct expression for this occa- 
sion only. 

Now if we turn to the second 
example, B, we again have a 
group of mother and two children. 
In the first case all three are 
staring at the camera; in the 
second case the mother, and one 
child at any rate, are apparently 
not thinking at all about being 
photographed, with the result 
that most if not all who see the 
photograph would conclude that 
these two people really are just 
as they are here depicted. By 
way of contrast we may note in 
B how stiff and formal the little 
standing girl who is peeping at 
the camera seems to be when 
compared with the other two 
figures in this group. This print 
is perhaps not quite so good a 
technical result, but what it lacks 
in technical merit it makes up for 
by its naturalness. 

Some of the beginners among 
our readers may think we have 
made too much of this camera- 
conscious question. Our extensive 
experience is that the big majority 
of beginners’ early efforts in 
portraiture chiefly fail in one of 
two (sometimes both) directions, 
viz., first that of what we шау 
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call the camera stare, and, secondly, the 


faulty background. Now in both the 
instances here shown the backgrounds 
will pass muster fairly well. In the case 


of A, although the background is a little 
liney, yet it is fairly dark and not very 
markedly contrasty, so that it does not 
“shout” for notice, as an ordinary 
brick-wall background generally does. 


By Hugh A. J. Wilson. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


B.— PORTRAIT. 


In the second case the leafy-shrub back- 
ground is inclined a little bit too much 
to be spotty. As a rule, foliage 
does not make a good ground; most 
leaves are smooth enough to reflect 
some sky light, and thus yield small 
spots of light in the print. Foliage, 
therefore, very generally gives a spotty, 
eye-fidgetting result, which detracts from 
the figure part of the picture. Liney 
subjects, such as brick walls, palings, 
posts and rails, the rigging of boats, 
etc., are very likely to prove unrestful. 
The business of a background is to keep 
back, not to be noticed, to help the 
figures, but never to compete with them 
in any way. The best background is the 


one we never notice at all. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE A.P. AND P. N."? 


6) 


мат 


Т was in the month of October, 1914, while in search of 
pictures (please notice, dear reader, that I say pictures, 

not photographs), that my course took me along the shores of 
Lake Erie, near one of the local summer resorts. The day was 
somewhat stormy, with a considerable gale setting in from the 
south-west, and great masses of clouds were piled up in moun- 
tainous proportions above the Eastern horizon. 

As it was rather late in the fall, the resort was deserted, and 
one could wander about undisturbed by the crowds which in 
other days thronged the promenade. It was not too late, 
however, for the purpose for which I was there, and the large 
urns which border the aforesaid promenade had not yet been 


Fig. 1. 


taken indoors for the winter, a procedure made necessary if 
they would serve to adorn the grounds another year, because 
snow and ice are most destructive elements when set in motion 
by the zephyrs that play over Lake Erie in the winter season. 

The object which forms the basis of this article had been 
selected on a former but less favourable visit, and the motive 
was suggested while watching the clouds which on any windy 
day may be seen in various shapes and forms out over the lake. 
Therefore no time was lost in proceeding to execute the design 
which had been pretty well thought out between visits. 

Being equipped with a Graflex of 12 inch draw, carrying a 
short-focus lens (8} inch), it was possible by racking out and 
working '' close up," to fill the plate (4 by 5), and apparently 
to increase the size of the shrubs and give them tree-like pro- 
portions (fig. 2), whereas in reality they were only about the 
thickness of a man's thumb, or, to be more exact, perhaps 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and the distance from 
the edge of the urn to the lowest of the main branches was not 


Over ten inches (see fig. IJ 
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IHE GENESIS de A PICTURE. 


Special to The A. P. and P. .“ By W. 


May 8, 1916. 


Н. PORTERFIELD (Buffalo, U.S.A.) 


Having secured the negative from which No. 2 was made, 
the next step was the making of a contact positive or trans- 
parency, and from that an enlarged negative, size II bv 14. 
Then on a sheet of vegetable tracing paper the clouds were 
created, and the paper bearing the clouds fastened to the reverse 
side of the enlarged negative referred to above. From this 
combination a print was made in carbon. 

The picture was now practically finished, but was still minus 
the figures. These were quickly put in on the 11 by 14 carbon 
print with a brush and India ink, consideration being given 
to size and location in order to emphasise the height of the 
trees, and also to secure in the drapery of the figures the effect 
of tempestuous winds, such as one would associate with these 
high and exposed places. The print was then copied on a small 
plate (again 4 by 5), and the entire process of enlargement 
gone through with in order to smooth up the clouds and obtain 
in the figures the same texture which prevailed in the balance 
of the print. 

The final print, as shown in '' Photograms," and reproduced 
on opposite page, was then made, and was satisfactory except 
that the high lights observed among the branches were painted 
out with dissolved carbon tissue (using the same stock from 
which the print was made), thus removing a very disturbing 
note due to the unavoidable inclusion of brilliant clouds, which 
were obviously out of focus when the original negative 2 was 
made, and which were more easily removed in the manner just 
described than by any retouching method. 

In using the camera simply as a means to an end, it is often 
possible, while employing the instrument admittedly in ways 
decidedly unorthodox, to so transform non-pictorial subjects 
that they bear no resemblance to their original appearance ; 
yet if material is secured that by slight manipulation will result 
in а picture, may we not say that the effort is justifiable ? 

As stated in the beginning, it was the desire to make a picture, 
and not merely a photograph of the subject that was responsible 


- — 
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Fig. 2. 


for the liberties which were taken with this defenceless urn, 
and to him who in the puerile conception of his art would con- 
demn such methods I offer the straight photograph of the urn, 
as shown in fig. 1, while to the photographic outlaw, “the man 
who dares to indulge in iconoclastic excursions—the artist, if 
you will—I respectfully submit the finished picture, 
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W. H. PORTERFIELD (Buffalo, U.S.A.). 


See article on p. 376. 
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A FARMYARD IN VALENCIA. 


BY 
J. A. CHESNEY (Spain). 


The original, a bromide print 
(9 x 61), was awarded a prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Restricted Bridge. 

The vexed question of restrictions on photo- 
graphy meets one at every turn as the summer 
develops, and having very clearly defined the 

ulations on the subject, nothing more need be 
5 except that it will be as well to refer to them 
when in doubt on any point, and that if you wish 
to know more, don't ask a policeman, for it is ten 
to one he cannot tell you a fraction more than is 
referred to in these regulations, but he may take 
the safe course and say you cannot photograph. 
On Easter Monday morning a lady with a charming 
smile on her face calls at a police office with a small 
and dainty Kodak, and asks if she can take photo- 
graphs on moors. The policeman on duty does 
not know, so asks his comrade, and he does not 
know, but says, ‘“‘ No "—the safest answer. So 
the lady leaves her Kodak at home, goes to the 
moors intended, and finds dozens there with cameras 
and in bliss ignorance of the official dictum. 
Moral: Use common sense, ask no unnecessary 
questions from officials, keep off bridges, public 
buildings, and naval or military works. An artist 
friend of mine was recently reminded by the local 
policeman he could not sketch the bridge of a 
river scene. Do you mean this bridge ? ” queried 
the artist, taking from his inside breast pocket a 
pictorial postcard of the prohibited bridge he had 
Just bought in the village shop for one penny. 


Some Lecturettes. 


I have always strongly advocated the system of 
ncluding a night or two in the syllabus for lecturettes 
by members. The object is to give members an 
opportunity in a subject which is perhaps not of 
sufficient interest or length to occupy a whole 
ev , but mainly it helps to bring out from 
obscurity members who, given the encouragement, 
will ultimately become excellent demonstrators or 
lecturers for the federations. Edinburgh, the 
newly attached society in the Scottish Federation, 
gave an evening to the subject recently, and I am 
going to freely quote from their papers to illustrate 
the point, and convince my readers should that 
still necessary. Mr. Hay, recounting his “ Re- 
miniscences and Photographic Experiences," said 
his first attempt at photography was in the land of 
Burns and by the banks of Bonnie Doon with a 
Shew camera, loaned by a friend, but his effort 
was not all that could be desired, so he invested in 
a half-plate stand camera with substantial tripod, 
and nearly all his successful work was done by this 
camera. From experience he recommended one 
brand of plates and one developer until these were 
thoroughly mastered. He was a strong believer 
in the beauties of carbon and its many qualities as 
a printing process, and was sorry it was not more 
used by amateurs. In exhibitions he would like 
to see a revival of the direct print. It seems a 
pity so much good work on the half-plate should 
not be more in evidence at our exhibitions. 


Hypo in the Developer. | 

Mr. Lawson next followed with his lecturette 
on Hypo,“ and strictly confined it to the subject 
as universally understood and used for fixing. He 
said with a forty per cent. solution of hypo in water 
an ordinary plate could be fixed in twenty minutes. 
The best wav, however, was to use two baths and 
to keep the plate in the first bath until the back 
was clear, and then transfer it to a fresh bath of 
hypo. If only one bath was used yellow stains 
were often got from hypo because of the silver 
lying at the bottom of the bath. Опе had some- 
times more difficulty in treating films and getting 
them perfectly clear, but when such a difficulty did 
arise he recommended that the film should be put 
back into the hypo bath again and kept there for 
half an hour or fa er. No harm would result if 
a plate was kept in hypo for a whole night, but if 
left in water it would be fuzzy and frilly in the 
morning. He further stated that it was possible 
to use hypo in the developer and get a much better 
result. In support of his statement he passed 
round for inspection several plates which had been 
treated by both methods. 


Long or Short Exposures for Interiors. 


The third lecturette was by Mr. James Henderson 
on ' Some Conditions and Problems Presented by 


Interior Photography." Interiors always pre- 
sented difficulties to the amateur photographer, 
for example as regards the length of exposure and 
how far one was justified in stopping down. One 
Saw a print of an interior, but could only guess in 
what manner it had been achieved. With a view 
to initiate a discussion on the subject and to elicit 
some information whereby the desired object 
could be attained, was the aim of his paper. He 
submitted an enlarged print of the cloister in Inch- 
colm monastery, and explained that the lens had 
been stopped down to F/22, and asked if it had 
been stopped down to F/32 with a longer exposure, 
would it have given a better result ? It was pointed 
out that owing to the rapid changes of the lights 
and shadows in nature, long exposures were not 
good. Commenting on the subject, one member 
said he had taken many interior photographs of 
Continental churches, and that the light varied so 
much that he always worked with an actinometer. 
Another member stated that with a small stop one 
got more black and white. Не preferred as big 
an aperture as possible, so long as one got the 
picture sharp. With the end of the third lecturette 
time was exhausted, although the list was not, and 
therefore some papers had to be held over for another 
meeting. The papers had created a lively discus- 
sion, especially relating to the plates and developers 
in use by the members, and curiously also we find 
the chairman, in summing up, remarking that 
carbon printing was yet the simplest, cheapest, and 
best process that had come out, and—more curiously 
still—I agree. : 


Ealing Invites Societies to €o-operate. 


It is v gratifying to all concerned to record 
the splendid help given to the Ealing Photographic 
Society to carry out their announced exhibition. It 
was recently opened to the public in the Town-hall 
Buildings, and the society having invited other 
societies to assist with exhibits, had a very generous 
response from Chelsea, Richmond, Croydon, Acton, 
Hammersmith, Willesden, and Wimbledon. It 
was all the more wonderful because it had abolished 
the awards in the members’ classes, with one excep- 
tion, and that was an award of a plaque for the 
best picture in the exhibition, which was won by 
Mr. С. B. Clifton for his picture, In an Old Orchard.” 
With all due respect for the opinion of an F.R.P.S., 
I cannot join in his gladness that they have been 
successful in shaking off the incubus of the award 
system, nor do I admire the advice to the winner 
of the plaque that he might be induced to abscond 
with it, so it would also disappear. In the societies’ 
invitation collection the following awards were 
made: Silver medal, A. Nops (Willesden Photo- 
graphic Society), The Portico”; bronze medal, 
J М. Sellors (Croydon Camera Club), Phantasy ” ; 
certificates, E. Gibbs (Chelsea Photographic 
Society), ‘‘ Flower Study "; J. J. W. Carruthers 
Acton Photographic Society), ‘‘In the Teeth of a 

u'-wester."' 


Ealing Members’ Classes. 


]f the societies mentioned need some stimulus 
or encouragement to exhibit, then I suggest the 
members' classes have an equal if not а greater 
claim to the ginger. However, it is only fair to 
add that the Ealing gods appears to have a 
different brand of ginger, for I am further told that 
the pictures in the members' section were divided 
into three classes by the judge, in order of merit. 
To all pictures in the first division a certificate of 
merit was presented, and nine only were so honoured. 
In the second division fifteen were included, and 
the rest of the exhibits were in the third division. 
One picture had to be selected in the first division 
as the best in the exhibition, and the judge fixed 
upon Mr. G. B. Clifton’s “In an Old Orchard ” 
for that distinction. It gives the lightness, bright- 
ness, and light shadows of the springtime, and the 
dappled flowerets of the orchard grass, and is a fine 
piece of work with sympathetic treatment. Mr. 
Angold's * Richmond Bridge ” shows a fine effcct 
of light and shade as seen from the tea gardens, 
while his“ Harvest Field " is a successful composi- 
tion of a difficult subject. Mr. J. B. Portway is, 
as usual, to the front with three distinctive subjects 
of much merit. It is no small honour to secure 
three places out of nine in the first division. The 
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5 has also three, including“ Les Héros 
elges, а vigorous presentment of а group of 
statuary, handled with much feeling, and ‘ The 
Tower, Dort," worthy to be placed with the others. 


Blackburn Honours its Past Officials. 

At the annual meeting of the Blackburn and 
District Camera Club Mr. Arthur Clayton (the 
secretary of the Inter-Club Photographic Alliance 
of Lancashire) was elected the president. Mr. 
Clayton has held many offices in the same societ 
in previous years, and in now honouring him with 
the premier position the society has done the proper 
thing. In acknowledging the honour he expressed 
the wish that the society should make a special 
effort to support the inter-club competitions of 
this year. In membership the club has not receded 
in the slightest, despite the difficulties of the year. 
Financially the club was all right, for the secretary 
and treasurer had v creditably worked affairs 
on most economical lines. Thus again we have 
both gentlemen installed in their respective offices, 
viz.: hon. treasurer, Mr. C. Browne; hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. W. E. Balme, whose address is 69, Revidge 
Road, Blackburn. 


Pathfinding. 

The Pathfinders’ Photographic Circle have sent 
me an excellent series of rambles they are arranging 
for May, and if these are representative of what 
are to follow it may be safely predicted that the 
Pathfinders will not only have a good photographic 
time, but a jolly one. Everything is laid out to a 
nicetv, and the members could not get wrong even 
if they wanted. In addition to the rambles, the 
club will meet at the Food Reform Restaurant, in 
Furnival Street, London, on May 11, at 7 p.m. 


Expose during Ramble, Develop at Club. 

It is most comforting to be receiving printed 
lists of rambles, for they indicate the societies' 
determination to proceed along the path of re- 
solved organisation. А neat little card issued by 
the Aberdeen Photo Art Club is to hand, and it 
contains an interesting set of rambles, two or three 
each month from May to September, and, to help, 
the members have arranged that the developing 
may be done in the club rooms on the ا‎ 
following the outings, at 7.30 p.m. The wisdom of 
this arrangement is that one member may help 
the other—the true spirit of club life. Better 
negatives are sure to be the outcome of this innova- 
tion, and, incidentally, Sunday is not trespassed 
upon. A club plaque is to be given for the best 

icture taken during the current vear. Mr. George 
. Smith is president, and Mr. John Rae, of 19, St. 
Nicholas Street, is the secretary. 


A Lucky Scotch Club. 

The Govan Club, officially known as the Kinning 
Park Co-operative Society, and one of the Scottish 
federated group, have slightly reduced the number 
of outings usually held in the summer months 

et the selection is very good, and is supplemented 
ai regular meetings in the club rooms. With a 
very excellent summer syllabus, the society hopes, 
restricted as it is, that the members will make a 
point of securing that the attendances be better 
than the av e. The committee are fixing up 
two lantern slide competitions, and it is mainly 
on these excursions that a good number of рчы 
will be secured. This society is fortunate in being 
able to offer such excellent opportunities to their 
members as a complete dark-room, where they 
can work to their hearts’ content at any hour of the 
day. Private lockers and dark-room keys are the 
edition de luxe of club life, at one shilling each per 
annum. I am asked to say that new members are 
invited to join, by the secretary, Mr. D. C. Tonar, 
986, Yoker Road, Yoker, Govan. 


Richmond Novices. 

Richmond Camera Club were recently giving 
encouragement to the “* novices, the occasion 
being a lantern slide competition for their benefit. 
Six sets of slides were entered, and Mr. Ardaseer, 
who adjudicated upon them, announced they had 
succeeded in the following order: 1, Mr. Brierley ; 
2, Mr. Powell; 3 and 4, tie, Mr. Sanderson and 
Mr. Sagar; 5, Mr. Thomas; 6, Mr. Anderson. АП 
competitors also had to produce the original nega- 
tives. 
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A LANTERN CABINET. 


HIS very useful piece of apparatus 

was designed by the writer to 
obviate the necessity of carrying several 
different boxes about the country, and 
to provide a ready and efficient means 
of tilting the lantern to any angle de- 
sired. The usual plan is to have one 
box for the lantern alone, and one or 
more extra boxes for the accessories, 
such as sheet, jet, lenses, regulators, 
pressure gauges, carriers, etc., which 
are all loose, and liable to damage through 
being shaken together. Then, if one 
has not a properly designed stand to 
receive and incline the lantern, either 
wood wedges, or, more often than not, 
a few books have to be used to raise the 
front of the baseboard, a very unsatis- 
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SECTION 


(srewu METHOD OF TILTING) 


factory method at best. The apparatus 
described below will contain all that 
the lanternist requires for the use of 
limelight (with the exception, of course, 
of the frame to receive the sheet, which 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 
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Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


it is obviously impossible to include 
in so small a compass). 

The cabinet consists of two portions, 
the upper part containing the lantern, 
jet, cowl, tubing, lime boxes, sheet, etc., 
with hinged door fitted with lock and 
key ; the lower part being formed into 
a dovetailed drawer, packed out, divided 
into compartments, and lined with 
velveteen, and it contains the lenses, 
carrier, two regulators, and pressure 
gauges (for oxygen and hydrogen re- 
spectively), cylinder key, spare collars 
for cylinders, lime tongs, tube con- 
nectors, spare condenser lenses, castanet, 
and the host of articles needed at one 
time or another by the lanternist. The 
drawer is also fitted with lock and key, 
and the same key might fit both locks. 

The cabinet should be made of mode- 


SECTION 


(SHEWING DRAWER) 


| ; SKETCH SHEWING 


CABINET IN USE 


rately hard wood, not less than;1 in. in 
thickness, screwed together at the angles 
with 1 in. brass screws, and strengthened 
internally with wood blocks and 4 in. 


by І in. by { in. angle brackets, to 
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thoroughly stiffen the whole. The door 
to upper part is made with clamped 
ends, and fitted with 2 in. by $ in. brass 
hinges. Inside, a strut 3 in. by } in. is 
hinged to the door, and on the opposite 
side of the box are fixed two 4 in. by 
} in. strips cut to a saw-like shape to 
receive the foot of the strut, and prevent 
same from slipping. To avoid the strut 
being always loose, a clamp screw (similar 
to those used on cameras to clamp the 
rising front, etc.) is inserted in the lid, 
and when the strut is not in use it is 
screwed up tight against the latter. 

A good strong leather handle should 
be provided, securely screwed to the top 
by four 1} in. round-headed screws at 
each end, and below same inside the box 
a stout piece of wood, say 12 in. by 
4 in. by r in., should be fixed to provide 
a good hold for the screws. The writer 
got a local saddler to make the handle, 
which is sewn together in the centre 
part to form a roll, and left flat at the 
ends to receive the screws. The whole 
of the cabinet is finished a dead black, 
and with care will last a lifetime. 

To use the cabinet for projection, the 
articles required are removed from the 
drawer, and the box is turned on to its 
side with the lid uppermost, the screw 
is removed from the strut, and the foot 
thereof is allowed to fall down on to the 
rack. If the lid is now raised to any 
angle the strut will automatically keep 
it at that angle until the hand is inserted 
under the lid to lift the strut out of the 
groove, when the lid will again drop to 
any position required. The screw that 
secured the strut is now used to hold 
the lantern, so that all possibility of 
slipping is overcome when the front is 
elevated. The front of the drawer now 
forms a convenient platform to receive 
the slides, there being sufhcient room 
for all the slides necessary for an average 
lecture, the used slides being placed one 
by one in the original box as they are 
taken out of the carrier, thus ensuring 
that they are received back by the 
lecturer in the original order—a state of 
things much to be desired from the 
lecturer's point of view. This of course 
presupposes that the carrier used 15 
one of Beard's Eclipse carriers, all opera- 
tions being conducted from the right- 
hand side of the lantern. 

The illustrations speak for themselves— 
the various dimensions would have to 
be modified to suit different sized lan- 
terns, but the more compact the cabinet 
is made the better. The total cost is 
about 158. W. G. F. 


THE SHORTAGE 
OF PAPER. 
| READERS of "The A. P." are 
| again reminded of the con- 
| siderable assistance they can render | 
|, by placing a definite order for 
| regular copies at their newsagent's 
| orbookstall, The supply of paper 
| is restricted, and newsagents may | 
| only be supplied with the actual 
copies they order. | 
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SOME INTERIOR SUBJECTS. 


AST week we sug- 
gested outdoor 
subjects of a 
character which 
would not be 
likely to lead to 
trouble with the 
authorities in 
these days of 
camera restrictions, and pointed out 
how one might do systematic work, 
and while keeping photography going 
might acquire new interests. Of 
course it is only in this way that 
photographv ever is kept going as a 
hobby. The. mere exposing and 
developing of plates, either with or 
without the making of prints there- 
from, soon palls. The technical part 
of photography must be used as a 
means to an end. This end may be 
such record work as we sug ggested 
last week, and deal with again to-day 
in connection with interior subjects. 
Or it may be portraiture, which, after 
all, is record work too; the recording 
of the growth of one's children, or 
the recording of one's friendships, 


Fig. 1. 


and so on. Yet again it may be 
used as a means of pictorial expres- 
sion. So we should like to make it 
clear that we are not suggesting for 
a moment that photography is to be 
left aside, and the energies switched 
on to architecture, or archxology, or 
horticulture, or forestry. What we 


are suggesting is a matrimonial alliance 
between photography and some other 
interest, so that the photography will 
be saved from abandonment in favour 
of golf, or billiards, or, in spite of 
the new taxes and the price of petrol, 
of motoring. 

Just as doorways or window 
traceries afford material for outdoor 
record work, fonts will give much 
interest indoors, and offer more tech- 
nical difficulties. One of the first 
points of difficulty will be found in 
the lighting, and in many cases the 
most interesting side of the font will 


be found to be the worst lighted. 
Of course, much may be done by 
choosing the time of day, the east 


and west sides of a square font being 
best lighted when the sun is in the 
south, and the south side either in 
the early morning or the late after- 
noon. But local circumstances nearly 
always interfere, such as the colour 
of walls, which reflect a great deal 
of light in some cases, and particu- 
larly in small churches, or the size 
of windows, and character of glazing, 
a clear west window ad- 
mitting more light than 
dark-painted south  win- 
dows, even at noon. 


In some cases it may 
be necessary for obtaining 

perfect result to resort 
to the burning of mag- 
nesium ribbon, ‘the ribbon 
being less objectionable 
than a flash powder, be- 
cause of the absence of 
smoke. In other cases a 
large sheet of white paper 
may be used as a re- 
flector, and enable detail 
to be obtained in the 
carved work. 

The lighting trouble is 
closely associated with the background 
difficulty, and figs. r and 2 will show 


how real this difficulty is. Fig. r, 
for instance, could only be made 
presentable by scraping away the 


whole of the film on the negative up 
to the outline of the font itself, and 
so producing a black background on 
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the print. The use of magnesium 
gets over this background trouble 
to a great extent, especially if the 
work is done on days when the day- 
light is poor, for the exposure is so 
short that even windows will scarcely 
record themselves. 

Fig. 1 also shows the advantage 
of proper lighting, as compared with 


fig 2, in which the relief is not so 
good. Fig. 3 shows good lighting, 


and also a satisfactory background. 
Readers who are interested in archa‘o- 


logy may like to know that figs. I 
and 2 are two sides of the Norman 
font in the church at Castle Rising, 


Norfolk, while fig. 3 is the fine Norman 
font at Alphington, near Exeter. 
As to the determination of exposure 


there is very little difficulty. Опе 
may safely work as for portraiture 
indoors, placing the  quarter-tint 


Bee meter on the font, with the dial 
facing the light, and noting the time 
the paper takes to give the quarter 
tint, or if the light is poor, the 1-16th 
tint, which is, as readers may re- 
member from a recent! Notes, the 


Fig. 2. 


first visible darkening of the sensitive 
paper. If the 1-16th tint is used, the 
time must be multiplied by 4 to get 
the quarter tint. Then using any of 
the extra rapid plates in THE A. P. 
Exposure Table list, an exposure of 
two seconds for each minute of 
meter time may be given, using the 


Port Dc rdi di i "META nM 
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Fig. 3. 


F/6 stop. Of course it will almost 
always be necessary to stop down 
to a smaller stop in order to get the 
subject sufficiently sharp, but the 
corresponding allowance will naturally 
be made on this account. This method 
serves well for small objects when- 
ever they are lighted reasonably 
well. 

But many other little details in 
the parish church will be found 
worth recording. Fig. 4, for example, 
gives us one of those interesting 
alterations so often found, which 
show how the buildings were adapted 
to the growing needs of the parish, 
or modified to meet the changing 
views or growing æstheticism of the 
leaders of the Church. The pillar, or 
more correctly the respond, with 
the bit of the chancel arch springing 
from it on the left-hand side of the 
print, are Norman work, as may be 
seen from the chevron, the cable 
moulding, and so on. But the pointed 
arch is obviously a later insertion 


built to enclose an altar, and is of 
the Early English or lancet style. It 
shows the characteristic ‘‘ dog tooth " 
ornament. Enclosed in the arch and 
above the altar is a niche in which 
some figure was placed, and to the 
right is a “ squint” or opening 
through which the worshippers accom- 
modated in the south aisle might 
witness the elevation of the Host in 
the Mass. 

To get the exposure for such a 
subject as this, one may with advan- 
tage adopt the Watkins method of 
placing the meter in the deepest 
shadow in which detail is required, 
noting the time taken to get the 
1-16th tint, and giving this time 
with the F/22 stop on any of the 
extra rapid plates. 

In fig. 5 we have a subject from a 
larger building, a bit of the famous 
staircase which once led to the Chapter 
House in Beverley Minster. Here we 
have a grouping chosen not so much 
to show interesting details, but rather 
because of the beauty of a typical 
style applied to a unique design. 
We do not suggest that this print 
has any outstanding pictorial quality, 
but it forms a good example of what 
may be done in hundreds of cases by 
choosing a bit of an interior, instead 
of the utmost that can be got on one 
plate by the use of a wide-angle lens. 
The same method of ascertaining 
exposure may be adopted here as in 
the case of fig. 4. 

Much the same method may be 
adopted with more extensive sub- 
jects, such as that shown in fig. 6, 
but it must always be remembered 
that some of the darkest portions of 
such subjects are inaccessible, being 
on the roof. Hence a good deal of 
experience is needed in the reading 
of the meter. In other words, the 
measurement of the light in some 
place that is accessible must be taken 
as an indication only, and allowances 
based on experience must be made 
for the inaccessible darker shadows. 
But with such subjects the danger 
of under-exposure is usually greater 
than that of over-exposure. Fig. 6 
is the Percy shrine in Beverley 
Minster. ы 

—— — 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include, among other subjects: 


“ Treatment of the Background.“ 

Combination Landscape Printing.“ 

Hand Work on Paper Positives.“ 

Various Mounting Methods.” 

“The Simple Hand Camera in Actual 
Use." 

What the Beginner Wants to Know." 

“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing." 

“ The Printing Frame.“ 

The Simple Type of Hand Camera.“ 
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“Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints.“ 

“Trimming Down and Mounting.“ 

“ The Choice of a Camera.“ 

The Hand-Stand Type of Camera.“ 

“The Truth about Panchromatics ”’ 


“The Lighting of the Subject -and 
Exposures.” 


“How to Photograph a Print or 
Drawing.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print), price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Loug Acre, London, W.C. 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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“Тнк А. P. лхр P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the bencfit of all readers of this journal. 


(Tie WEEKLY COMPETITION: 


— 


9 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
i Each entry must be the Competitors own work throughout. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Suitability, taste. and carc in mounting are the chiet 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ wortb 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. лхо P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of The A. P.“ 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reprotluce in THE А. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THe A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to W. 
Hill, 6, New Street, Leek. (Title of print, Winter on the 
Hills." Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard Ortho. ; 
exposure, I-25th sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; time of day, 
2.30 p.m., March; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlarged on Kodak bromide. 


The Second Prize is awarded to C. J. Gooch, бо, Wilson 
Street, Finsbury. (Title of print, West Door, Lichfield.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 4. sec.; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/11; time of day, 3.30 p.m. ; developer, pyro; 
printing process, enlarged оп Wellington bromide, sulphide 
toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss E. Afriat, 85, Edgware 
Road, W. (Title of print. Who's for the Meadows?) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Шога Zenith; exposure, 6 sec.: lens, 
F/6.6; time of day, 11.30, March; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on linenised Cyko. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to A. Cowan Thomson, 6, 


Atlantic Terrace, Weston-super-Mare. (Title of print, “A 
Boy Scout.") Technical data: Plate, Marion Record ; expo- 


sure, 2 sec.; stop, F/6.8; time of day, 3.30, April; developer, 


Stortford; F. H. B. Smith, Canterbury; C. Upton Cooke, 
Islington; E. W. Tattersall, Manchester; H. N. Spencer, 
Birmingham; C. J. Gooch, Finsbury ; Miss H. Twyne, South- 
sea; W. Hill, Leek; W. J. Cherry, Birmingham. 


Class II. 


W. R. Openshaw, Norwich; H. B. Few, London, N.W. ; 
Miss L. M. Delarue, London; J. A. Chesney, Valencia; De 
Leenheer, London, N.; J. H. Bennard, Grasby ; P. J. Lamb, 
Bristol; D. Innes Russell, Lanark ; C. and H. Warner, Hammer- 
smith. | 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss M. Thompson, 8, 
St. Albans Avenue, London, W. (Title of print, '' Portrait 
Study.“ Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 4 sec.; 
time of day, late afternoon ; printing process, platinotype sepia 
buff paper. 


Beginners’ Class. 


S. W. Linney, Stockport ; D. de Carle, Hounslow; P. Wood, 
Prescot; B. Goffin, Thorpe; С. R. B. Thompson, Downham 
Market ; Н. А. Warbey, Islington; J. Magrath, Cork; T. A. 
Mowat, Edinburgh; H. Haworth, Burnley; F. S. Collier, 
Stratford; E. D. Bortoletti, Shirley (22; Miss M. Thompson, 
London. W.; К. С. Woods, Borrowash ; S. Alban, Folkestone ; 
S. Reed, Purfleet (2); A. Benson Ray, Bury; V. Benjamin, 
London, S.W.; J. Ferguson, Glasgow; E. R. G. Hayter, 
7 Wimborne; J. H. Taylor, Eastville; Mrs. E. Welch, Tring ; 
H. L. Dinnel, Shortlands (2); J. R. Freeman, Stirling; E. 
Newbery, Dorchester; Miss A. Shirley, Mitcham; Mrs. G. 
Green, Manchester; R. P. Spence, Wallington; L. J. Marks, 
Ramsgate; D. Clements, Stourbridge. 


pyro-soda ; 


printing process, enlargement with Portland soft- 
focus lens. | 


Hon. Mention. 


E. G. Evezard, Surrey; T. A. Taylor, Todmorden; J. A. 
Chesney, Valencia; F. H. B. Smith, Canterbury; J. McCarthy ; 
E. Wragg, Shetheld; W. Barber, London, W.; C. Upton 
Cooke, Islington; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith; J. Reid, 
Glasgow ; E. S. Perkins, Newport ; Н. B. Redmond, Newport ; 
Miss E. Warren, Loughborough ; T. Petty, Hartlepool. 


Class I. 


J. A. Chesney, Valencia: J. H. Saunders, Leeds; G. Wansey 
Smith, Finchley; S. J. Ford, Birmingham; Miss A. Cooke, 
Wigan; T. A. Tavlor, Todmorden; Miss D. Day, Bishops 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY. 


AND PHOTOQRAPHIO NEWS. > AND PHOTOGRAPHIO NEWS. 
Prints must reach the office not later Available until Чы | Prints must reach the office not Available until 
than the first post on Friday. May 20, 1916. 9 8 later than the first post on Friday. May 20, 1916. 
EE " . 
Title of Print.... ..... .. . . ... roe fas ККУС ze [95 | Titleof Print.... J AE ME ELLE 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. сй Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process. tt «V .F. Sa 
e€esó0s2060500209909009»9420060000c09099920908 6065990090009000909099000000904095000999002000290990809089009€90002099»0090*2999400995909 35 
jj нме ee A арма Е а: © 
DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that lam a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and d DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-flde Amateur Photographer, that 
; 2 48 E the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. and that 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. I ad ) have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. i agree to 


agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry 
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Address ĩðͤ d 8 CCC e ТИР со 
: Qm р ACANT QI AHA „7 /c fk1! „„ „ 6 @ouvgee oe 
IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 38 Id PORTAN T. — Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a suftclently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be g is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 8 enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


... whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


State here 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


State here........ 


eene Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION." 
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INFORMATION AND 


ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompani 

es the same week. ADVICE, CRIT 

TION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
3 All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
co е 


space, answers to 


ied by one of the аро A эө gt in our 
CISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 


Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


S*opping Down. 
In a recent article you say aberrations may 
be corrected by stopping down, etc., and in 
another sentence (re distortion) this would be 
intensified, sharpened, Ьу reducing the aperture, 
etc. H. L. F. B. (Newton Heath). 
In your first quotation you overlook 
the words, ' with one exception." This 
refers to the defect mentioned in your 
second quotation, viz., in the case of 
distortion due to a single lens. In this 
latter case (distortion) the trouble is 
chiefly due to the position, not size, of 
the stop. Hence you get opposite kinds 
(cushion or barrel) distortion accord- 
ing as the stop is on this or that side of 
the lens. ,Stopping down in this con- 
nection does not change the kind or 
degree of distortion, but merely sharpens 
the image, so that it is likely to make 
us notice it more with a small stop. 
You are mistaken in thinking this or 
any other aberration is governed by the 
focal length of the lens. 
Ferrous-oxalate Developer. 
I should be obliged if you could give me formula 
for the ferrous-oxalate developer, and the 
Watkins time factor. Can it be used for 
bromide printing ? G. A. (Walsall). 
To answer your last question first— 
there is nothing to beat ferrous-oxalate 
for giving rich velvety pure blacks with 
bromide paper. This was for some time 
the exclusive developer when bromide 
paper was first introduced, but as it 
involves a little more trouble than the 
stock one-solution developers it was 
ousted by the simpler methods. The 
best and simplest way to work this 
developer is as follows: (A) Make a 
saturated solution of neutral oxalate of 
potassium ; ie. r part oxalate and 
4 parts water. This may be made with 
hot water to hasten the solution. It 
keeps indefinitely. (B) Make a saturated 
solution of ferrous sulphate  (proto- 
sulphate of iron); i.e. I part iron and 
4 parts water. Tepid or slightly warm 
but not hot water may be used. To 
each ounce of this solution add when 
solid is dissolved one drop of sulphuric 
acid. This does not keep in good order 
beyond a few days, and should when 
possible be made as required. To make 
a developer, take from 6 to 7 drm. of A, 
and add т drm. of B. The iron solution 
must be added to the oxalate solution, 
and gives a rich orange-coloured clear 


solution, but if the oxalate be added. to 
the iron, a yellow mess is produced 
quite useless as a developer. For plates 
add one or two drops—no more—of 
IO per cent. solution of potassium bromide. 
For papers this (bromide) addition is 
seldom needed and is best omitted. 
We are not aware that any Watkins 
factor has been published. You need 
have no difficulty in finding this for 
yourself by observing Tr, the time of 
first appearance of the image (say half 
a minute), and also the full time T2, for 
a satisfactory negative (say five minutes), 
and then dividing T2 by TI, i.e. 5 by 4, 
or as the case may be. 


Second Exposure. 
(1) If an unexposed but developed plate is 
exposed and then fixed, would the result be а 
good negative? etc. (2) In a recent issue 
you advise boiled water; would not distilled 
water be more to the point ? 
J. I. F. B. (Clifton). 
(1) Developing an unexposed plate 
means that any developed result is 
general all-over fog. If the plate were 
now exposed in the camera and fixed, 
no image would result; but if the first 
development only gave a slight fog veil, 
the plate could be developed again after 
the camera exposure, which would have 
to be on the generous side; a negative 
of sorts“ would result, but the first 
fog veil would prevent it being fairly 
termed a good negative. (2) Yes, dis- 
tilled water would be better—if you can 
get it. But with many amateurs this is 
practically not available. Boiled tap 
water is better than non-boiled, and dis- 
tilled better than boiled water. 
Magnifiers. 
I have fixed-focus magazine camera, but am 
unable to take any near object, but hope to 
do this by the aid of magnifiers, about which 
I have heard. Could you kindly enlighten me ? 
I have also heard of magnifiers for copying, etc. 
J. R. (Edinburgh). 
A camera with fixed lens (“ fixed- 
focus ") has the lens positioned for dis- 
tant subjects, from which the rays 
entering the lens are very nearly parallel. 
When dealing with a near object—e.g. 
six feet—the rays diverging from so near 
an object are not parallel on entering 
the lens, so a supplementary lens (mis- 
leadingly called a magnifier) is put just 
in front of the camera lens to convert 
these diverging rays into parallel rays, 


(Supplement) 3 


which are then dealt with by the latter 
lens set for parallel rays. The nearer 
the object the larger its image; hence 
the term magnifier. When copying we 
usually have our subject nearer still— 
say from two to three feet. In this case 
we require a somewhat stronger (more 
convex) lens; but in both cases the same 
principle applies, only differing in degree. 
The focal length of the supplementary 
lens is (or should be) equal to the camera 
distance of the object, i.e. a six-feet- 
focus lens for objects at six feet. For 
copying same size, the supplementary 
focal length is the same as that of the 
camera lens, and the object is placed at 
double this distance from the lens. 


Stop Numbers. 
(1) I have a lens with iris diaphragm marked 
7.5, 10, 18. 25, etc. What is the meaning of 
these numbers? (2) What is the best kind 
of plate for copying an ordinary print? (3) 
What developer would suit this class of work ? 
A. B. (New Brancepeth). 
A stop marked with the number 
8, for instance, means that the width 
(diameter) of the stop opening is one- 
eighth of the focal length of the lens, 1.е. 
the distance of the lens stop from the 
plate when а very distant object is in 
sharp focus. Hence it is often expressed 
as F/8, i.e. focal length divided by 8. 
To be more exact, this system of number- 
ing stops is the one most generally 
employed by lens makers in this country, 
and also applies to many foreign-made 
lenses. At the same time it should be 
stated that there are two or three other 
systems, but to describe these would 
only tend to confuse you. By squaring 
these stop numbers we can see at a 
glance the relative equivalent exposures. 
For example, suppose two stops marked 
F/8 and F/11. Squaring 8 and rr, we get 
64 and 121, which are nearly in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 2; this means that with 
Е/тї the equivalent exposures are double 
those with F/8, e.g. 1-20th sec. with F/11 
would be equivalent to r-1oth sec. with 
F/8. (2) For copying a monochrome 
print use a slow ordinary or landscape 
plate. (3) Any developer may be used. 
In general, when ccpying, it is advisable 
to keep the exposure on the short side, 
i.e. just enough only, and to develop 
rather longer than for a landscape sub- 
ject, for instance. 
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Films at the Front. 


Among the other attractions of the war zone in France and 
Flanders are picture palaces, which, I understand, have taken 
their conquering way almost up to the edge of the trenches. 
A young friend of mine, who has been engaged in firing off a 
machine gun at intervals, tells me that although the character 
of the films exhibited is much the same as it is everywhere else, 
the taste and fancy of the audience is somewhat different, 
and occasionally quite perverse. One film which was shown 
would have bored a London audience to death. There would 
have been such a yawn as to have caused the celluloid to rend 
itself in sympathy. But, out there, it elicited cheers and even 
yells of joy. No funny man could have evoked such abounding 
enthusiasm. It was a view outside the Bank of England, 
showing the usual whirl of traffic. The familiar motor-bus to 
Turnham Green made the boys go hoarse altogether, and the 
figure of the bobby ” was cheered until even the screen image 
of him blushed pink; while the pillars of the Royal Exchange 
seemed to be waltzing in harmony with the general delight. 
At home such a film would have been labelled '' scenic," and 
regarded as something let into the programme just to fill up 


a gap. 
Unsentimental Tommy. 


On the other hand, the kind of film which would have melted 
a London audience into a grease spot produced no effect at all 
—or at any rate quite a contrary effect from the one intended. 
A film was shown depicting some incidents of the American 
Civil War. They were imaginary incidents, of course, for the 
people who lived at the time of the Civil War—happy folk !— 
had never heard of the '' movie." But the pathos was there 
all right, thick as butter; the film producer saw to that. The 
film showed the honest soldier having his last frugal meal at 
home before starting for the front. Ordinarily a sob would 
have come into the throat of us, and a dimness into the eye of 
us, but not so with the men in khaki—not at all. '' Go it, old 
fellow," they cried, apostrophizing the screen image. It! ll 
be a long time before you get another tuck-in like that. Dip 
into the marmalade—that's the way." The British soldier, 
1 am afraid, is becoming quite unsentimental. 


An Official Film. 


I took my khaki-clad informant to see an exhibition of an 
official film which showed the battlefield of Neuve Chapelle, 
the ruins of the town, and the deserted trenches, both German 
and British. But it might just as well have been a series of 
ordinary photographs, for it is surely rather unnecessary to 
take cinematograph pictures of tnings that don't move, so that 
the camera itself is reduced to the expedient of moving in order 
to create the impression of motion. For about a mile of film 
there was not a soul in sight. It might have been a bit of lunar 
landscape. Occasionally the camera would halt by а water- 
logged trench, but there was not a ripple on the surface of the 
water, and not a twig of the tree was obliging enough to stir. 
Nothing from beginning to end except the corrugated earth. 
The fellow in khaki was bored to death, and said so. ‘ Only 
to think," was his remark, “ of having to come home to this.” 


Superfluity. 


Talking of the cinematograph, I have been studying, in one 
of the weeklies devoted to its cause, a page of ‘‘ Knotty Points 
Answered." One of them strikes me as being particularly 
knotty. It is headed, '" What to do with 200 feet." Some 
people do not know what to do with two feet, let alone two 
hundred. Ап obvious way out of the knot would seem to 
be to ask the centipede, which manages to get along with a 
hundred feet or thereabouts. But really it is not surprising 
that some cinematograph shows should be troubled with a super- 
fluity of feet. The feet represent about their usual level. The 


wonder would have come in had there been 
any superfluity of head. 


Nothing in Particular. 


Parliament conducts its business in Camera," say the 
headlines. One can only trust that the instrument will be 
kept steady and level, and that no dust will cloud the objective. 


One writer compares the storing of old negatives to the 
procedure of the squirrel who puts by his hoard. Possibly it 
would be well if the photographer's hoard, like the squirrel's, 
were put by to be cracked. 

The Morning Post says that '' yesterday a bright address 
was given at Sion College on the visibility of celestial bodies 
in the daytime." The brightness of the address possibly 
made up for the dimness of the celestials. 

" Having made a rough print," says a writer in an Ilford 
journal, ' he (the experienced worker) lives with it for a week 
or two till its weaknesses have duly soaked in." Unless, of 
course, he wears the impenetrable waterproof of self- satisfaction. 

The Glasgow Evening Times says that the income of the 
South Glasgow Camera Club shows an increase over the pre- 
ceding year, but that this has been taken up by the increased 
cost of gas. If any of the lecturers to the club have been over- 
indulgent in that commodity, the bill should be passed on to 
them. 


La Belle France. 


If the English take their pleasures sadly, the French take 
their afflictions cheerily ; and few things buoy me up so much 
as the advertisements in the P/Aoto-Hevue. Studio photography 
in France, even in these dark days, is by no means at its last 
gasp. A photographer at Avignon, for instance, is eager to 
engage the services of à young man accustomed to bromide 
printing and the development of films; а Paris house wants 
somebody who can work up carbon enlargements; another 
wants an operator with a knowledge of posing; half a dozen 
others want retouchers to take the unaccustomed lines out of 
the face of La Belle France. Аз to the '' Situations Wanted," 
who would not like to engage on the spot the mademoiselle 
who advertises herself as a '' jeune fille trés sérieuse, photo- 
graphe, connaissant opérations en plein air, et tirage au 
bromure '? That the dilettante side of life is not forgotten 
is shown also in the case of the Nantes gentleman who would 
exchange 2,000 postage stamps, some rare, for a little camera. 


Potassiums. 
All potassiums are vp." —Daily Paper. 


Potassium is ир; its price 
Soars high, almost to paradise ; 
I call the bromide, and it ain't, 
"Twould strain the patience of a saint ; 
The carbonate, I call it twice, 
Get scarce a soupcon, scarce a spice, 
Get just the whisper of advice, 
'" I used the soda, and disdained 
Potassium." 
Some petty scheme I'll improvisc, 
A sprinkle will I make suffice, 
And practise such severe restraint, 
As e'en the bromide ne'er attained, 
Until my purse may re-entice 
Potassium. 
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During the whole period of its existence THz AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER has consistently stood for progress in pic- 
torial photography, and 
an examination of the 
files of the journal from 
No. 1 to the present day 
is the best testimony to, this assertion. Every phase 
and development of the multi-sided art of the camera 
has been faithfully dealt with, but most attention has 
always been devoted to noting what is being done in 
the way of picture making by the camera, and to help- 
ing, advising, or criticising the workers who have been 
responsible for the picture-making side of the art. It 
is a generally acknowledged fact that the utmost pro- 
gress in pictorial photography, and, indeed, in many 
other branches of photography, has been achieved by 
amateurs. The reason for this is not difficult to find. 
The keen amateur, with time, inclination, and money at 
his command, is much more likely to develop the possi- 
bilities of the camera along lines that may be unpro- 
ductive commercially than the professional worker who 
is dependent upon his output for his bread and butter. 
The amateur, in fact, has created pictorial photography. 
The professional, with notable exceptions, has merely 
perpetuated this development of the art, which the 
business-free enthusiast has been able to bring about 
at his leisure. The tendency of recent years, however, 
has been for many of the leading amateurs to turn their 
talent for the production of good and serious pictorial 
photography in the direction of money-making —in other 
words, they have become professionals too. А glance 
at the illustrated papers of to-day, such as the Sketch 
and the Tatler, reveals the fact that a vast number 
of the striking and oftentimes beautiful portrait studies 
which are reproduced week by week are the work of the 
erstwhile amateur who has specialised in portrait work 
and can now beat the conventional professional on his 
own ground. In fact, the professional of this class is 
purelv a product of modern progress, and it is the inten- 
tion in the series of articles which starts this week 
on page 395 to deal briefly with photographers who 
are deserving of notice in this connection, who are 
doing work which justifies their being referred to as 
progressive, and who are using their best endeavours 
to promote the interests of pictorial photography as a 
profession. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL PICTURE 
MAKERS AND THEIR WORK. 
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Ever since the camera became a sinister instrument 
in the eyes of the authorities, the ordinary photographer 
has been conscious of a certain slinking 
criminality when he has taken his camera 
out with him. The nervous feeling dis- 
appears when he is in the company of other photo- 
graphers bound on a similar errand, but reasserts itself 
when he is once more alone. We have been told times 
enough that the thing to do is to assume a bold manner, 
and appear to be ashamed of nothing, borne up as we 
are by the consciousness of our own rectitude. This 
appealed to us quite strongly, until we met a legal 
gentleman who asserted, from his experience of the Old 
Bailey, that if the man in the dock was nervous, ill at 
ease, and always ready to give his case away, he was 
far more likely to be innocent than was the man who 
was cool and collected throughout. The fact is that 
the real criminal has nothing to lose; at the worst he 
can only get his deserts, whereas the man falsely accused 
is in a truly pitiful position. It is to be hoped that 
the authorities will consider this point in making allow- 
ance for any nervousness on the part of the man with 
the camera. 


NOT GUILTY. 


оо o 

Mr. F. W. Jackson’s demonstration of the carbon 
process at the Royal Photographic Society had the 
distinction of being presided over by the 
son of the man who was the first to intro- 
duce carbon tissue. Mr. D. Cameron- 
Swan said that his own interest in carbon 
was hereditary, for just fifty-five years ago his father, 
the late Sir Joseph Swan, made his first experiments in 
carbon printing. The experiments were started by 
coating a glass plate with a mixture of gelatine and 
lampblack, and sensitising it with potassium bichromate. 
He tried exposing the plate so prepared, when it was 
dry, to the rays passing through the lens of a camera, 
but owing to the very prolonged exposure necessary, he 
found there was only the trace of an image. This pic- 
ture, such as it was, he developed by immersion in hot 
water, and although the result was very poor and weak, 
it showed him clearly that he had hit upon the right 
principle. Mr. Jackson subsequently gave a very 


thorough exposition of the various stages in carbon 
work. 


THE CARBON 
PROCESS. 


о о 99 

The audience at Sir James Mackenzie Davidson's 
Friday afternoon lecture at the Royal Institution found 
themselves provided with red and 
green spectacles, in order to illustrate 
a stereoscopic effect. Two little elec- 
tric bulbs were placed side bv side on 
the demonstration table, one of them being surrounded 
by a green film of gelatine, and the other by a red film. 
Each bulb then cast a shadow of the object—an inter- 
posed cone of wire, the shadow of which was thrown 
on to a screen—from slightly different points of view, 
so that there was both a red shadow and a green shadow 
of the cone. By means of the red and green spectacles, 
each eye was made to see its own image, and the com- 
bined shadows gave an impression of soliditv, thc 
shadow of the wire cone appearing in relief, just as 
though the actual object were being viewed. On turn- 
ing the glasses round so that the eye which had the 
red glass in front of it now had the green glass, and 
vice versa, the perspective was reversed. The method, 
while not new, furnished an extremely graphic illustra- 
tion of stereoscopic effect. 


A STEREOSCOPIC 
ILLUSTRATION. 
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EXPOSURE METERS AND CALCULATORS. 


T one time, far more 
than at the present, 
we heard a very great 
deal on the subject of 


t 
F) T correct exposure, and it was 
do E often used as the keyword to 
' ار‎ success in the instructions laid 
Ye? |! down for the education of the be- 
ر‎ I ginner. Now we hear far more about 
uU the wide "latitude" of modern 


plates and films, and a fairly accurate 
exposure giving us a good negative. This is true ; 
but for the negative to have the adjective “perfect " 
applied to it, that exposure will still have to be correct, 
and there is no better foundation for success than a 
technically perfect negative." The whole of this desir- 
able production rests, in the first instance, on the correct 
exposure being given to the plate or film. 

The means by which the photographer may arrive at 
an accurate decision as to the correct exposure to give 
any particular subject under any conditions of lighting 
may be broadly divided into two classes—first, the 
meter which measures the actinic value of the light 
reflected By the subject, which, in comparison with the 
speed of the plate or film and the stop we are using, 
indicates the correct exposure; second, the calculator, 
which is really a series'of scales and tables based upon 
research and experiments by experts, which, when 
brought into correct relation with each other, allow us 
to read off the exposure for the particular conditions 
under which we are working. 

It is not intended in this article to go into various 
details in operating either the meter or calculator—such 
elementary information depends upon the particular 
instrument in use, and has been dealt with in the 
„Notes for Novices "—but rather to confine ourselves 
to broad principles and points necessary to be 
observed. 

To take the case of the meter first. This instrument, 
as we observed in a preceding paragraph, makes an 
actual test of the photographic quality of the light that 
illuminates the subject and which is to make the ex- 
posure, and the accuracy of the result will depend upon 
the place taken by the operator to make this test. Many 
workers in landscape photography, for instance, do not 
realise that the instrument should be placed as far as 
possible in the shadow of the subject in which detail is 
required. The golden photographic rule, Expose for 


the shadows and leave the high lights to take care of . 


themselves," needs to be brought into force here, and 
should be inscribed on the dial of every meter. But we 
have known many cases where this point has not been 
observed and the instrument blamed for giving an 
incorrect reading. 

Possibly this would be best made clear bv the descrip- 


E^. SOME PRACTICAL ADVICE FOR THEIR USE. 


tion of an actual instance. Some years ago a photo- 
grapher whom we accompanied upon a landscape 
expedition was photographing a composition under a 
group of trees. Part of the subject, the tree trunks, 
was in heavy shadow, the rest, the more distant portion, 
being in sunshine; a rather difficult combination to 
reader correctly. The operator, instead of placing his 
meter in the shadow, went right out into full sunlight 
with it to make the test, under the impression that the 
actual strength of the light was the governing factor in 
the exposure. In this he was partly right. The test 
exposure with the meter would have indicated the 
correct time for the sunlit distance, but this would have 
been quite insufficient for the reproduction of the shadow 
detail, which was, in fact, a very important component 
in the picture. 

Another point too often overlooked by the majority of 
workers when testing the actinic power of the light is 
that the instrument should be held to face the position 
of the light that falls on the subject, but never directly 
facing the sun itself. In dealing with the subject con- 
taining average shadow the instrument should be held 
in the shade of the body and at right angles to the sun, 
and so be shielded from its direct rays, though a far 
better plan is to place the meter in one of the deepest 
shadows and test the quality of the light there. The 
only time when the direct sun rays should fall 
ón the face of the instrument is when we are calculating 
for very light open and distant landscape, with no 
shadows of importance. Carelessness in this direction 
has often led to the meter being blamed for giving an 
inaccurate reading. The same rule about the position 
of the instrument applies when using the meter for 
indicating interior exposures. It should be placed in 
deep shadow, and at right angles to the position of the 
sun at that time. It is also to be pointed out that the 
meter always indicates the minimum exposure. It is 
quite safe to give half as much again if the maximum 
detail is required in particularly heavy shadows, as in 
work of this kind under-exposure is fatal to good 
results. 

We now come to the other form of exposure-indicating 
instrument, i.e. the calculator. As in the case of the 
exposure meter, this form of instrument works on a 
series of scales, these being the speed of the plate ór 
fiim, the stop we have decided to employ, and, most 
important of all, the quality of the light. These calcu- 
lators work in much the same way as the regular meter, 
the only difference being that with them the light is not 
tested, but the factor is decided by the judgment of the 
operator from a number set for the purpose into groups 
according to the various seasons of the year. In most 
cases this is a very simple business, provided we have a 
thorough grasp of what is intended Ьу the compilers bv 
such terms as “bright sunlight,” “diffused sunlight," 
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"cloudy," "bright," etc., to mention a few groups only 
out of several. 

There are, however, one or two points to be noted as 
of considerable importance by those who would gain the 
very best results from such instruments. The first is, 
of course, care in selecting the correct light factor, as 
upon this depends the whole of the calculation. А 
photographer came to us recently in a difficulty. He had 
exposed a roll film upon a rather pleasing composition 
in the heart of a deep wood, and as the sun was shining 
brightly at that time he had used the factor he supposed 
to be the correct one for such conditions. The negative, 
however, was under-exposed, and subsequent investiga- 
tion showed that, though the sun was shining very 
brightly at the time, its rays did not penetrate through 
the thick foliage of the trees, and so the subject was 
not in any marked degree affected by its rays. The 
factor that should have been emploved was that for 
“diffused light," and the operator should also have 
noted that it is not the light prevalent at the time of 
making the exposure, but the character of the light 
illuminating the subject's deepest shadows that should 
be the deciding factor. Another point that also needed 
some consideration was that the deep green light created 
through being filtered by heavy foliage was also of a 
very poor actinic quality. Thus it will be seen that the 
light factors for use with exposure calculators, scales, 
or tables need considerable care in selection to ensure 
the correct one being chosen, and, as was pointed out 
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before, this is a primary component with regard to accu- 
racy. 

In bringing these notes to a close, there is just one 
more point that should be emphasised in connection with 
both meters and calculators. It may, perhaps, be 
wrongly gathered from the above that to ensure accu- 
racy is a difficult problem. This is not so, and the find- 
ing of an exposure is quite a simple matter if under- 
taken with a little thought and also with the application 
of common sense. Both instruments, if intelligently 
used, may be regarded as thoroughly accurate, both 
from the practical and theoretical point of view, and, 
provided the system we adopt is of known repute, no 
duplicate exposures need be given. The old order of 
guesswork, failure, and uncertainty has changed, and 
given place to a newer and better one. The last twenty 
years have witnessed a great advance along the lines of 
what we may term photography by method, and its 
justification has been amply proven by the results. But 
there is just one other point we would impress upon the 
reader—that until system, as shown in the light 
of scientific research and investigation, has been 
thoroughly incorporated with every operation througn 
which the negatives have to pass, whether it be calcu- 
lating for and finding a correct exposure or develop- 
ing the plate or film, we shall not succeed in exhibiting 
in our individual productions the most beautiful tech- 
nique of which the photographic process is capable. 

Е: 


COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in pud ы and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of pr 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


th | size. or uction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. i 
Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


Suitability, taste, and carc in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THe A. P. ano P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of The A. P." 


Ihe prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, an they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


thcir prizes. The 
The Editor's 

Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. J. 
Mowlam, 27, Outram Road, Southsea. (Title of print, “А 
Glimpse.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen ; 
time of dav, 11 a.m., January; developer, Rytol; printing 
process, enlarged on C.C. bromide. . 

The Second Prize is awarded to Miss E. Afriat, 27, Edgware 
Road, W. (Title of print, May I Come In?") Technical 
data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; lens, Ross; stop, F/5.6; time of 
day, 2 p.m., April; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlarged on sepia bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to H. and C. Warner, 74, Richford 
Street, Hammersmith. (Title of print, “ Early Spring.“ 
Technical data: Imperial S.S. ortho. ; exposure, } sec. ; stop, 
I/6.3; time of day, 1.30, April; developer, pyro-ammonia ; 
printing process, enlarged on bromide from quarter-plate. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Miss D. Dav, 100, South 
Street, Bishops Stortford. (Title of print. Twice Two are 
Four.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; exposure, I 
scc. ; lens, Ross; stop, F’5.6; time of dav, 2.30, April; 
developer, pvro-soda ; printing process, toned bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

J. Н. Moore, Wigan; C. Upton Cooke, Islington (2); C. J. 
Gooch, Finsbury; T. Shackleton, Nelson; E. S. Perkins, 
Newport; Н. M. Kellam, Bolton: R. Gorbold, Northampton; 
W. Cork, Nelson; E. Wragg, Sheffield (2) ; P. Newman, Erding- 
ton; Mrs. and Mr. F. Bolton, Acomb ; A. E. Smith, Nottingham. 

Class I. 
A. J. Shorter, Balham; B. Wood, New Malden; Mrs. and 


Mr. F. Bolton, Acomb; T. Lowe, Stoke-on-Trent ; К. Ritson, 
Shefücld ; С. Wansey Smith, Finchley; J. Moreland, Miln- 


rizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
ecision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


gavie (2); W. Hesketh, Wavertree; D. H. Hooper, Sutton; 
C. J. Gooch, Finsbury; E. К. Mavbury, Chesterfield. 


Class II. 

E. Burbey, Birmingham; E. W. Tattersall, Manchester ; 
H. N. Spencer, Birmingham; T. Smith, Templecombe; A. 
К. Morgan, Westcliff; Miss L. Thornton, Finchley; E. A. 
Masters, Dorchester; P. J. Fisher, Greenwich. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to F. S. Collier, 24, Waverley 
Road, Tottenham, N. (Title of print, Thro’ the Trees.“ 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington A. S.; exposure, т-то{һ sec. ; 
lens, Cooke; time of day, 3 p.m., April; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon smooth. 


Beginners? Class. 

P. P. Higginbotham, Folkestone; Miss K. Petty, Buenos 
Aires (2) ; R. Ross, Nottingham ; P. W. Parrous, Canterbury ; 
C. Whitficld, Colwyn Bav; A. R. Furber, Bristol; S. M. 
Leonard, Brentwood ; F. W. Long, Shorcham ; Mrs. B. Tetlow, 
Birkenhead ; Mrs. B. Wragg, Sheffield ; E. A. Leigh, Montreal ; 
W. H. Woodworth, Liverpool; G. B. King, Birmingham ; 
W. J. Davies, Cardiff; S. Jennison, Grimsby; Miss M. Gilbev, 
Ealing; F. S. Collier, Tottenham; J. Poole, Walsall; К. 
Pavne Gallwey, Earl's Court; Miss N. Welch, Tring; W. A. 
Shipley, Sunderland; L. D. Finnigan, Putney; Mrs. A. Last, 
Braintree; D. J. Winter, Newbury; J. Townsend, Purfleet ; 
Miss D. Forster, Birmingham; E. P. Stainer, Norwood. 
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N these days of photographic 
restrictions the nature photo- 
grapher is lucky in having 

so many subjects, perhaps hitherto 
ignored, upon which he or she 
may turn the camera without 
fear of being interfered with. 
The lanes, woods, and fields are 
full of objects which well repay 
careful study. Mammals, birds, 
and reptiles may be considered as 
"big game," upon the photo- 
graphic capture of which much care and patience must be 
expended, but I do not propose to touch upon these well- 
known subjects, but direct attention to the smaller fry such 
as butterflies, moths, flowers, and fungi which abound on 
every side and are comparatively easy to find and secure. 

Those readers of THE А. P. AND Р. ЇЧ. who through lack 
of spare time during the hours of daylight have not 
attempted this class of work may be interested to know 
that nearly all my photographs have been secured between 
the hours of 4.30 and 8 a.m. Some of the subjects could 
not have been secured at any other time. Take, for 
instance, the mist-covered crane-fly. This photograph 
was taken at 7 o'clock one October morning, before the 
sun dispersed the mist and dried up the drops that had 
condensed upon the insect and its surroundings. 

In the early morning very many species of moths may 
be found resting on palings, walls, tree trunks, etc. These 
have to be searched for carefully, as the majority of them 
resemble very closely the surface upon which they rest. 
Before this class of work is attempted the camera should 
be scaled, so that pictures may be taken life size, or half 
life size, as the subject demands. А collection of photo- 
graphs illustrating the various resting attitudes adopted 
by different species of moths would be of great interest 
and value, 
and as these 
insects may 
be found 
during every 
month of the 
year, the 
sport may be 
indulged in 
from one 
year's end to 
the other. 

The study 
and photo- 
graphy of 
fungi appear 
to be a very 
much neg- 
lected branch 
of nature 
work, yet it is 
one which 
more than re- 
pays those 
who care to 
take it up. 
The forms and 
colours of 
the various 
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PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By GEOFFREY С, S. INGRAM. 


species are delightful, and as sitters they are un- 
beatable, as there is not the least fear of their moving, 
however long the exposure. One of the chief difficulties 
ot the beginner is how to accurately identify the specimens 
found. The toadstools proper are a very large class. A 
great number of them are very much alike'in form and 
colouring, and the study 
of mycology is so little 
practised that most 
naturalists are only 
familiar with a few of 
the commoner species. 
Careful notes should be 
taken of any unknown 
specimen photo- 
graphed, such as the 
colour of the cap, the 
colour of the gills, and 
the manner in which 
they are attached {о 
the stem, whether there 
are any traces of the 
volva, or wrapper, at 
the foot of the stem, or 
if the stem has a ring. 
. The colour of the spores 
is one of the chief 
methods of classifica- 
tion. А mature speci- 
men should be taken, 
and the stem broken off 
close to the cap, the 
latter being placed gills down on a sheet of white paper 
and left for twelve hours or more, when a sufficient num- 
ber of spores fall to enable their colour to be ascertained. 
Toadstools make excellent subjects for colour work, 


Large White Butterfly at Rest. 
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Mist-covered Crane Fly. 


and I have vivid recollections of some beautiful autochromes 
the work of Dr. Somerville Hastings, in which the colours 
were most faithfully reproduced. Seeing that so much 
of the beauty of these subjects depends upon their various 
shapes, a stereoscopic picture is of far greater value and 
interest than one taken by an ordinary single-lens camera. 

Butterflies are very lively game while the sun shines, 
and a reflex camera is really necessary to effect their capture, 
but during dull weather, and in the evening, they may 
often be found at rest on flower heads. 

If it be wished to secure a really accurate monochromatic 
rendering of a subject, a panchromatic plate and a colour 
filter are necessary, but personally I am quite satisfied 
with the results obtained by using a plate of the non-filter 
type, such as the Wellington anti-screen. 


Striped Stump Flap Fungi (Polyporus Versicolor). 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


ENLARGED NEGATIVES FROM AUTOCHROMES.—It sometimes 
happens that one has an autochrome of exceptional beauty, 
from which it is desired to make a larger print in monochrome, 
and for this purpose the autochrome can be used as the inter- 
mediate positive from which enlarged negatives are made. If 
the enlarged negative is made on an ordinary plate, the granular 
effect of the autochrome will be very apparent, and to get a 
smooth negative with this granular effect eliminated one should 
use an orthochromatic plate with a three times or preferably 
five times screen. This will give an enlarged negative of a 
fine quality, equivalent to an original negative made with a ray 
filter, as practically all the colours of the autochrome will be 
represented in the enlargement in their proportional values of 
black and white.—P. 

* * * * * 

Two METHODS OF BLACKENING Brass CAMERA FITTINGS.— 
Almost every photographer at some time or another wishes 
to blacken brass work, and many have probably felt the lack of 
a suitable recipe for the purpose. The following formule will 
be found most useful, the compounds recommended yielding 
much better results than the use of paint or enamel, which, as a 
rule, chips off very easily. The brass work to be treated should, 
after it is removed from any other metal or wood work to which 
it may be attached, be dipped in a copper nitrate solution 
made up in the proportion of 200 gr. copper nitrate to each 
ounce of water. The immersion should be for a few moments 
only, and immediately the articles are withdrawn from the 
solution they must be heated. Another excellent preparation 
for the purpose—in which heat is not required—can be made 
by dissolving one part copper nitrate in two parts ammonia 
(specific gravity 0.96), keeping the solution cool. Upon placing 
brass in this ammoniacal-copper bath the metal assumes a 
light colour, but when removed and exposed to the atmosphere 
for from about two to four hours it changes to-a fine deep black. 
The surface can then, if desired, be given a somewhat glossy 
“ finish ” by the application of a little wax or petroleum jelly 
(vaseline), which should be rubbed into the surface with a soft 
duster. It should be carefully noted that in employing either 
of the above-mentioned methods the brass to be blacked must 
be perfectly clean and free from any traces of grease or lacquer- 
ing, otherwise the blackening process will either be very patchy 
in its effect or fail altogether. E. H. B. 8 
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A NOTE ON CLEANING LENSES.—The lens on many modern 
cameras, especially of the vest-pocket type, is exceedingly 
difficult to reach for cleaning purposes, especially in the case 
of single achromatic lenses placed behind the shutter. Of 
course a lot of cleaning is not needed, but the particles of fine 
dust that tend to collect after a course of usage have a very 
detrimental effect on the definition given by the lens. The 
present writer has made use of a very simple home-made tool 
for the purpose of removing the fine particles of dust men- 
tioned from the front of the lens of an Ensignette camera. 
This is simply a thin piece of soft chamois leather lightly tied 
round the head of an ordinary safety match, and all surplus 
leather trimmed off. The shutter of the camera is opened to 
time, and the little instrument inserted. Gently wiping the 
surface of the lens in this way,a very gentle touch will remove 
any foreign body hanging to the glass. Care must, of course, 
be taken not to touch the leaves or blades of the shutter, as 
these are very easily bent and displaced, which would mar 
the effective working of the latter. If the camera is a small 
one, the back of the lens may be more comfortably reached in 
this way than by inserting a finger covered with a silk handker- 
chief, and the risk of damage is minimised. Of course it is 
not necessary to be always cleaning the lens, a rub as suggested 
once in six months should be quite sufficient. R. M. E. 
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THE central 
body to 
which the 
greater 
number of 
profes- 
CEU E 
photo- 
graphers in 
this country 
look for 
guidance and advice on business matters 
is the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion, otherwise known as the P. P. A. This 
has been in existence for a considerable 
number of years, and has done excellent 
work in helping to smooth the path of the professional. 
It has depended largely, however, on the individual efforts 
of members of this body to set standards of work that will 
prove an uplift for the profession generally. The P. P. A. 
has wisely not attempted anything official in this line, 
knowing probably from long experience the curiously 
conservative habits of the rank and file of the British 
professional photographers. The P. P. A. has, however, 
been fortunate in having had a succession of live presi- 
dents who have themselves been individual workers of a 
high standard. That this fact alone has had a far-reaching 
effect on the membership generally there can be no doubt, 
and it is therefore right and proper that the personality 
and work of the present president of the P. P. A. should be 
the subject of the first article in this series. 

William Illingworth has been in business as a profes- 
sional photographer at Northampton for a considerable 
number of years, and is a man who is heart and sou] in his 
work, embodying in his optimistic enthusiasm for it all the 
good. qualities that the best class of amateur worker 
possesses ; although, in his case, he has been connected 
with professional photography practically all his life. Не 
has that rare combination, a keen perception for the 
artistic possibilities of the camera, a remarkable amount 
of technical knowledge and ability in practical photo- 
graphy, and outstanding business acumen. The fact that 
he is a North-country man of the cheery, self-reliant type 
has probably stood him in good stead in founding the 
prosperous business which he has made for himself in the 
Northamptonshire centre, where he is held in the highest 
esteem by his fellow-townsmen. 

Mr. Illingworth's method in his photographic work is 
simple and direct. He knows through long experience 
the exact limitations of his apparatus and materials, and 
the precise value of his studio lighting, and is able to deal 
with swiftness and certainty with every problem that arises. 
In this connection it may be said that his professional work 
has brought him into close touch with most of the leading 
families and houses in the county, and on the occasion of 
the last visit of King George and Queen Mary to Althorp 
House, the residence of Lord Spencer (for whom Mr. 
Ilingworth has done a great amount of photography), he 
was honoured with a command to take a group photo- 
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SOME PROFESSIONAL PICTURE 
MAKERS AND THEIR WORK. 


WILLIAM ILLINGWORTH. 
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graph of the Royal party, and, needless to say, he pro— 
duced a notable result. This contact with the county 
families and their fine residences has given Mr. Illingworth 
many opportunities of producing a series of very interest- 
ing architectural pictures imbued with strong pictorial 
feeling ; while in other directions his pictures of hunters 
indicate a thorough knowledge of the subject. An inspec- 
tion, too, of a remarkable series of photographs of machine 
shops and other extraordinarily difficult technical subjects 
denotes a thorough grasp of all phases of camera work. 

This, however, is by the way. It is more in regard to 
his work with individual sitters that we would speak, 
and on the occasion of a recent visit to him we realised 
that not only was he an extremely capable craftsman, but 
one who was proud of his work, and anxious to get the 
best out of every sitter that the possibilities of the occasion 
would permit. His studio and reception room immediately 
attracted attention for the excellence of the old furniture 
contained in them. Mr. Illingworth is a connoisseur in 
this, as in many other branches of art, and loses no 
opportunity of acquiring good pieces for his studio and 
home. 

An unceasing fund of anecdote, both reminiscent’ and 
original, places his visitor at ease immediately, and his 
invariable practice of leaving the studio in apple-pie order 
with all window lights shielded by dark curtains, at the 
close of a sitting, is a notable one, worthy of attention. 
He is thus enabled to approach each sitter with an entirely 
open mind with regard to lighting, and is not in any way 
influenced by the lighting that may have been employed 
when dealing with the previous subjects. The sitter is 
therefore first observed in a dull, even light, and as blind 
after blind is opened or altered, is carefully studied until 
the desired effect is obtained. The process, as a matter 
of fact, is more quickly concluded than it takes to describe, 
as Mr. Illingworth has not only perfect control over the 
various lights of his studio, but constant practice has 
probably taught him exactly what each will achieve, and 
he makes up his mind how to treat each sitter as he talks 
to him at the outset. The method, however, of starting 
de novo with all lights shielded appears to be an original 
one that only an enthusiastic artist would take the trouble 
to adopt, particularly when it is realised that Mr. Illing- 
worth's sitters are very numerous, and have to be dealt 
with in a variety of ways. 

Mr. Illingworth, although fully equipped with assistants, 
and having the invaluable help of his daughters, who are 
as keenly interested in the business as he is, still prefers 
where possible to carry out the production of the negative 
himself, and in this practical side of the work he also 
shows that he is a past master who can handle his tools 
with the assurance of knowing exactly what he is about. 

One fact that struck us when examining a large batch 
of his recent negatives was that he uses exclusively the 
Eastman portrait film for his studio work. These nega- 
tives were of a very high standard of excellence indeed. 


The next Professional  Pictorialist who will be 
dealt with in this series 1s Bertram Park. 
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Special to The Amateur Photographer and Phctographic News." 


NE often recalls the bygone days when forth we would 

go with a massive bag strapped on our backs containing 

a good-size camera, heavy double dark slides and cloth, also 
somewhere, we always hoped safe, a lens and a tripod screw, 
and not improbably a small leather case of metal diaphragms. 
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Hoar Frost. 


This bag was not all, for а large wooden tripod had also to be 
hauled along. 

Phew! how we have sweated, and continually given that 
bag a hitch up, finally relieving our shoulders, and plodded 
along with both our hands heavily burdened, often passing 
beautiful settings and pictorial subjects 
unknowingly, simply because fatigue had 
become our master. 

It is gratifying to realise that we need 
no longer make our holidays and country 
strolls such a burden, for we have no 
doubt struck the pocket camera age. 

Many would ridicule the idea of making 
good pictorial studies with a folding 
pocket plate or film camera, an apparatus 
that is easily concealed on one's person. 
However, there are many points of advan- 
tage in thistype of camera, and its possi- 
bilities appear to be practically unlimited. 

The pretty '' Water Anemones picture 
(see p. 397) was obtained with the pocket 
camera, but in this case a time exposure 
of half a second was given. I trust that 
if this picture lures the reader after а 
similar subject he will be more fortunate 
than I was in finding the anemones far 
from the water's edge. I had to charter 
a pair of waders for the purpose of photo- 
graphing. These flowers are to be 
found in many of the water pits about 
the country during June and July. 

Again, a snap produced an excellent 
picture, Hoar Frost ” ; the soft tones are 
faithfully produced, and also a charming 
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PRACTICAL PICTURE MAKING WITH A 
FOLDING POCKET CAMERA. 


By REUBEN JOHNSON. 


atmospheric effect has been obtained. This is a somewhat 
simple subject, the most important point being in getting a 
correct exposure. There are many splendid makes of pocket 
cameras on the market, and it would be difficult, also unfair, 
to the various manufacturers to pick out any special one, but 
a brief description of the camera used in obtaining the pictures 
illustrated I hope will do no harm. It ranks among the smallest 
in weight and size, is a double extension, with full rising, lower- 
ing, and cross movement of the lens, a good anastigmat work- 
ing at full aperture F/7.7, fitted with Lukos III. shutter, and 
Flexo release; also a very efficient hood is fitted on the screen. 

I carry the camera and twelve single metal sheaths in a neat 
black leather case, which completes a very desirable and efficient 
outfit. For a modest sum of 6s. or 8s. a substantial telescopic 
stand may be purchased made of brass tubing. 

I have noticed that my working expenses have been con- 
siderably reduced since taking over this type of camera, and 
many of my enlargements are 20 by 16 in., and retain a bril- 
liancy often unobtainable in large contact work. 

It is as well to choose a camera with a double extension, 
for should it be ever necessary to do copying or photographing 
any very near subject, it is essential. Then again one has the 
advantage of being able to use a much longer focus lens. 

Many amateurs are not blessed with an enlarging apparatus 
of any kind, though the simplest can be made with a minimum 
of expense. 

There is an old saying, ‘‘ The camera and lens that took the 
picture сап make the enlargement," which is true enough. A 
handy carpenter can soon rig up a most satisfactory and efficient 
outfit, roughly as follows :— Block out the handiest window 
available with the exception of a small portion, which is to 
take the frame carrying the negative, make it possible to neatly 
attach the camera to this with the ground glass taken away. 
Outside the window there should be a white board reflector 
directly underneath the opening where the frame with negative 


is. A convenient easel fixed inside the room completes one of 
the most economical outfits. 


The Sentinel. 
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WATER ANEMONES. RY R. JOHNSON, 
See article on p. 396. 
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BY W. ILLINGWORTH. 


CHILD PORTRAIT. 
See article on p. 395. 
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COL. JOHN WARD, M.P. BY w. ILI.INGCWORTH. 
(Founder of the Navvies' Battalion). See article on p. 395. 
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MISS KITTY ILLINGWORTH. BY W. ILLINGWORTH. 
See article on p. 395. 
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WE often speak of light and shade 
as though they were two entirely different 
things with nothing in common. Yet a 
few moments’ thought will show that they 
are the same thing in kind but diflerent 
in degree. Just as cold is the absence of 
heat, so shade is the absence of light. 
Their relation is a matter of comparison- 
relativity. If we take platinum black 
and white paper as our working limits, 
we find this gives us a range of about 
33 to 1. That is to say, the black 
platinum reflects to the eye only one- 
thirty-third of the light that the white paper reflects. But if 
we compare white paper with freshly fallen snow, both in bright 
outdoor diffused light, the paper is relatively dark, while the 
platinum black, compared with the inside of a black velvet-lined 
tube, is relatively light. 

Now light and shade is—in one sense—the material out of 
which pictures are made. The relative value of anv patch 
largely depends on whether it is adjacent 
to a lighter or darker patch. It is this fact . 
which enables form to be suggested. We Ш 
cannot express form by a uniform tone or | 
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flat tint, while the same form can be ех- Й 

pressed by endless groups of different tones. © 
For example, the door facing us in the to 
accompanying illustration suggesting cer- ж 


tain details of form might be equally well 
expressed by making all the tones lighter 
or darker yet retaining their relativity. 
Otherwise we could make lighter or darker 
prints, and say the same thing as regards 
form. 

There is, however, another way in which 
form can be mentally suggested, and this, 
in spite of what has just been said, 15 
expressed by uniform tone or flat tint, 
viz., by cast shadow. The difference 
between the shade on an object and shadow 
cast by one object on to another object, 
should be borne in mind. Thus in the 
picture, on our right we have a ledge or 
seat which, near us, is partly in shade, 
while further away it is partly in cast 
shadow. In this case the cast shadow tells 
us little if anything concerning the object 
casting the shadow, but if we look on the 
floor we see certain forms in light and shade 
which tell us something, at any rate, about 
the nature of the object (window tracery) 
originating these forms on the ground, 
which, we may observe, may in general 
terms be called flat tints or uniform tones. 
One cannot easily imagine a more forceful 
example of the difference between shade on 
an object and shadow cast by an object. 
But it may serve the helpful purpose of 
setting the reader on the lookout for other 
instances. 

Now between the upright window tracery 
and its horizontal shadow there is a kind of 
connecting shaft of light. This is entirely 
due to the presence of millions of minute 
particles of dust floating in the air, which 
stop and scatter some of the light rays. 
If the air was quite dust-free, we should 
see nothing whatever of this connecting 
light shaft. Owing to the smallness of these 
dust particles, we get a highly actinic 
state of light, and nearly always an exaggera- 
tion of this effect in photography. — MEE 
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But to get back to our starting point, 
light and shade relation. Try the experi- 
ment of viewing this or any similar picture 
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first in strong daylight—bright sunshine if Mu CoD SOM: N 


possible—and then in the shaded part of a 
room. Now although in these two viewings 
of the same picture we have the same light 
and shade relationship — or reflecting 
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THE CLOISTER WINDOW. 
The original, a toned bromide print (Al x 6), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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powers—yet we shall probably find that we receive a far better 
pictorial effect when the picture is examined in subdued light. 
It would take too long to go into the reason of this just now, 
though the matter is really simple, but it may serve the end of 
showing that while we may retain relativity, yet the effect 18 
not the same in a high as ina low key. There is a subconscious 
memory which associates certain types of scenery with certain 
degrees of light and shade. In a dimly lighted place the pupil 
of the eye is automatically enlarged, enabling us to see delicate 
differences of subdued light (shadow detail) which would not be 
nearly so easily seen, if seen at all, in a strong light. 

We need hardly say that this worker's prints are always 
worth careful consideration. 


Have you any query or boint of difficulty їп yowr 
photography ? If so, write to the Editor of '' The 
A.D. E D. N.," 52, Long Acre, W. C. He will help you. 
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TO MAKE А PRINT-DRYING 3. 
RACK. 
HE following article describes how 
an efficient print-drying rack can 
be constructed. 
Take а piece of deal 24 in. long by 


HOW and 4. 


view, fig. 7. 
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^ of, head 
2 in. square and after squaring it up, 


rebate it as shown in fig. 1, then mark 
or set it out into twelve divisions $ of 
an inch wide, the first and last divisions 
being 11 in. from each end, and the 
others 1} in. apart, as shown in figs. 2, 


for the head; 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 

Home Workers. 

„ ile, i Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
й PN н, novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. are invited 

for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 

Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


These divisions can be first 
cut with the dovetail or tenon saw, and 
then finished with a } in. chisel. 
is for the head of the frame, and will 
then appear as shown in the isometric 


Next take a piece 24 


2 in. by I in., square it up, and set out 
into divisions, twelve in number, spacing 
the same as for the head, as shown in 
figs. 5 and 6, and cut as before described 
this is for the foot or 
bottom of the frame. 
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Next make a back, 24 in. long by 
I5 in. wide, on which to screw the head 
and foot; $ in.'matchboarding 6 in. ide, 
with a groove down the centre to give 
it the appearance of 3 in. widths, makes 
a good back, and the quantity required 
will be 5 ft. run. 

Three pieces of stout zinc 24 in. long 
and of the following widths will be re- 
quired: one piece 1} in. wide is to be 
screwed along top, as shown in the 
diagram section and isometric view, 
figs. 8 and 9; and one piece 12 in. wide 
is to be slotted (this can be done with a 
fretsaw), as shown in fig. 10, and screwed" 
to the front of head, so that the slots 
come in line with the divisions (see figs. 
8 and 9). 

The third piece, 34 in. wide, is to be 
bent as shown in fig. 8, and fixed along 
underside and front of bottom. 

А couple of mirror plates or screw eyes 
fastened to the back will enable 
it to be hung in a convenient 
place on the wall of the dark- 
room. 

You wlll now require twelve 
laths, 18 in. long by { in. wide 
and } in. thick; these are for 
suspending the prints on, and 
when not in use are stood up 
in the rack, as shown in sketch. 
When required for use one or 
two or the complete set are 
taken out, the prints pinned 
on, and the end of the lath is 
then slipped through slot in zinc into the 
division or slot in back of head (see 
sketch). A large number of prints can thus 
be dried at one time, the frame described 
above taking thirty-six half-plate prints. 

Prints fresh from the fixing bath can 
be pinned to the laths and floated in a 
bath for washing; when this operation 
is complete, they can be lifted out and 
hung up direct in the rack to dry. 

WD. G 


This 


in. long by 


A SIMPLE CAMERA STAND. 

CHEAPLY made and ever ready 
ш stand for vest-pocket cameras can 
fo be produced as follows :—Bore a quarter- 
inch hole in the handle of your umbrella 
or walking stick. Buy a quarter-inch 
screw, two inches long, and a quarter- 
inch wing nut, cost twopence. Most 
umbrellas now have a steel stem ; this 
can be stuck easily in turf or even solid 
ground, and makes a rigid enough stand 
for these little cameras. A. 


HI — 


Address Wanted. — The City Sale and Exchange, of 26 and 28, 
King's Road, Sloane Square, S. W., inform us that they have 
received a communication signed “ David Smith," and bearing 
the postmark ''Cricklewood," but the sender’s address is 
omitted. If the enquirer will furnish the necessary particulars, 
the firm will attend to his requirements immediately. 


Hampshire House Photographic Society.—An exhibition of 
paintings by Mr. Edward McKnight Kauffer is now being held 
at the Society's rooms, Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammer- 
smith. It will remain open daily, frcm rcon till 7 p.m., until 
the end of May. 

“© Practical Instructions in Colour Photography °’ is the title 
of the latest issue of the Photo-Miniature. It deals with methods 
of obtaining photographs in colour by the autochrome, Paget, 
Kodachrome and other processes, both by daylight and flash- 
light. Single copies of the handbook can be obtained direct 
from the publishers, Messrs. Tennant & Ward, 103, Park Avenue, 
New York, price 15. 
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A Revised Price List of plates, films, printing papers, etc., 
has just been issued by Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. It has been arranged in a form to facilitate 
ready reference, and a useful feature is a tabulated list of plates 
with their H. and D. speeds, also the various brands and grades 
of bromide and gaslight papers. Readers should apply to the 
above address for a copy of the price list. 


Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographie  Association.—In 
view of the forthcoming visit of the South-eastern Union of 
Scientific Societies, the committee of the above association have 
arranged for a special section in connection with the annual 
exhibition, the opening date of which is altered to May 23. In 
addition to competing exhibits, members having photographs 
of special pictorial, local, general, or scientific interest are re- 
quested to send them to the club room on or before May 20. 
The secretary, Mr. A. С. Batting (16, Calverley Road, Tunbridge 
Wells) will be pleased to welcome at the exhibition any photo- 
graphers who may be in the neighbourhood at the time. 


Ра 
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VARNISHING A NEGATIVE. 


WENTY years ago 
every Professional 
photographer who 
took any pride in 
his work and his 
business varnished 
every negative, ог 
got the latest ap- 
prentice to do it 
for him. Negatives 
in those days were 
more carefully stored 
and kept ready for 
repeat orders than they are nowadays, 
and the printing papers were more 
liable to give silver stains, to the 
complete ruin of the negative. The 
vastly increased use of bromide and 
gaslight papers has altered all this, 
for although bromide paper will stain 
a negative, the risks are practically 
non-existent, because negative and 
paper may both be quite dry and the 
paper is only in contact with the nega- 
tive for a few seconds. 

Nevertheless, varnishing is an art 
each worker should acquire. When a 
large number of prints is required, the 
varnish takes the wear of the dusting 
of the negative. It sometimes happens 


that sufficient retouching cannot be, 


got on to the retouching-mediumed 
film surface, and a coat of varnish 
gives a fresh surface on which more 
work may be applied. Further, Billdup 
or ground-glass varnish may need 
to be applied to the back of the plate, 
and the method of flowing on is exactly 
the same, although in these cases, 
as with some cold varnishes, the plate 
is not heated. 

The first.attempts at varnishing 
usually result in as much, or more, 
of the varnish running down the sleeve 
as remaining on the plate. For which 
' reason it is nice to have the coat off, 
and a clean duster tied round the 
left wrist. There is then less cleaning 
up to do afterwards with methylated 
spirit! But all manipulative work 
takes a little early practice, such things 
as print trimming or paste mounting 
having been known to cause trouble 
during the early attempts. As we shall 
see, the main points are a properly 


heated plate, and that plate kept 
level while varnishing, to which end 
a level head is a great aid. 

The appliances required for ordinary 
hot varnishing are a gas ring or spirit 
lamp or electric heater, or even a 
good open fire, two bottles, the varnish, 
a glass or tin funnel, and a little tuft 
of cotton wool. Also the duster afore- 
said, and a good large sheet of brown 
paper on the table. It is wiser to 
work where there is no carpet on the 
floor. 

The negative must be warmed 
evenly, and should feel just a little 
warmer than the hand, but it should 
be possible to lay it against the back 


of the hand 
quite comfort- 
ably. If a fire 


is used this may 
be accomplished 
by setting the 
negative in front 
of the fire in a 
folding rack. 
The proper dis- 
tance will soon 
be found, о 
that if several 
negatives are 
being varnished 
one will be 
ready by the 
time the pre- 
vious one is put 
on one side to 
set. If the gas 
ring is used, the 
gas should be 
turned as low 
as possible, even warming being easier 
than with a high flame. Of course 
the negative must be perfectly dry or 
the film will be melted. If the weather 
is damp, warm the negative slowly to 
avoid this contingency. Fig. 1 shows 
the warming over the gas ring, the 
gas turned very low. 

In one of the bottles have the 
funnel, as shown, and the little tuft 
of dry cotton wool lightly pressed 
into the neck of the funnel. This is to 
act as a filter. Ап ordinary chemist's 
filter paper may be used, but the 
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cotton wool is rather quicker and 
equally effective. The other bottle 
contains the varnish, and should not 
be more than half full, or pouring 
becomes difficult. Аз опе bottle 
empties the other fills, for the surplus 
varnish is drained off the negative 
into the funnel, and the bottles change 
places from time to time. Sometimes 
the varnish becomes a little too thick, 
and then a few drops of methylated 
spirit may be added, taking care 
it is quite free from any admixture 
of water. If any water is present the 
varnish will turn cloudy. 

Fig. 2 will show how the negative 
is to be held while pouring on the 


Fig. 1. 


varnish. 1% really rests on the finger- 
tips, and is steadied by the thumb, 
into the ball of which the corner of 
the negative is pressed. When so held by 
the left hand a pool of varnish is to be 
poured on the plate, quite deliberately 
and steadily. It will spread in circu- 
lar form, and pouring should be con- 
tinued until about half the area of the 
plate is covered. Then set the bottle 
down, still watching the plate and 
keeping it level. If the plate has 
been made too hot the varnish will 
smoke,“ that is, the heat will cause 
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Fig. 2. 


rapid evaporation of the solvents. 
Also the varnish will run about 
irregularly over the plate, instead of 
forming a nice circular patch, and will 
probably run over the edges. 

But if the heating is right, tilt the 
negative very, very slightly, so that 
the varnish slowly runs towards the 
thumb. Don't lect it touch the thumb, 
however, or it will run down into the 
hand and wrist. When it is nearly 
to the corner, gently tilt the plate 
so that the flow is continued to the 
other left-hand corner. Then tilt 
again to allow the varnish to run to 
the corner opposite the thumb, and 
then, holding the plate over the 
funnel, tilt to the last corner and allow 
the surplus varnish to run 
off. The index finger of the 
right hand supports the 
opposite corner as shown in 
fig. 3 when this final tilting 
up is done. The great thing 
is to tilt very slightly and 
quite deliberately. To get 
flurried is to botch the job. 

When the varnish has 
run off the plate into the 
funnel the plate must be 
rocked gently and slowly, or 
streaks will be formed. This 
rocking is in the plane of 
the plate—that is, the right 
hand is slightly raised, and 
the left hand slightly 
lowered, and vice versa, the 
lowest corner of the plate 
being touched first at one 
side of the funnel and then 
at the other. This is to 
allow the drops to drain 
away. The plate should not 
be held flat, or nearly flat, 
for inspection, or varnish 
will run back from the edge 
and form an unpleasant 
streak which will show in 


the print. 
After rocking 
for a minute 
or so the spirit 
will have 
evaporated and 
the plate may 
be set in a rack 
and left for five 
minutes. It 
should then be 


heated again, 
rather more 
strongly than 
before, this 


heating having 
a hardening 
effect on the 
varnish. Even 
then, however, 
it is better not 
to touch the 
surface for an 
hour or two, or 
it may be 
marked. Should any varnish run 
over on to the back of the plate it 
may be removed with a tuft of cotton 
wool moistened with methylated 
spirit. If it is desired to remove the 
varnish — after making a mess of 
the job, for instance—the plate may 
be placed in a clean dry dish and 
covered with spirit, the film surface 
being gently rubbed with the cotton 
wool. Then, if wiped dry with a 
soft cloth, and set up, the plate will 
soon be ready for re-varnishing. It 
may be a trifle messy-looking, with 
possibly a white deposit here and 
there, but this will disappear on the 
application of the varnish. 

Ground glass varnish is applied in 
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exactly the same way, but being rather 
thinner it is a little more difficult 
to manage. The plate must be 
thoroughly cleaned first, and of course 
the varhish is coated on the back— 
as a rule. In some cases it may be 
used on the film side, but only for 
special effects. 

This matt varnish is more difficult 
to keep in order, the solvents being 
benzol and ether, and these must be 
employed in proper proportion or the 
grain of the varnish will not be right. 
It is better to keep the ground glass 
varnish tightly corked up, using from 
a small bottle in which only an ounce 
or two is kept for working with. 


——— — 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 
Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include, among other subjects : 

The Reflex Camera.“ 

“The Point of View and the Rising 
Front.” 

“ Focal-plane Photography.“ 

Dealing with Foregrounds.“ 

Identification and Storage of Nega- 
tives.“ 

“ More Hints on Picture Copying.” 

Treatment of the Background.“ 

Combination Landscape Printing.“ 

Hand Work on Paper Positives.“ 

Various Mounting Methods.“ 

“The Simple Hand Camera in Actua} 
Use." 

What the Beginner Wants to Know.'* 

“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing." 

“ The Printing Frame.“ 

“ Тһе Simple Type of Hand Camera.“ 

Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints.“ 

“Trimming Down and Mounting." 

The Choice of a Camera.“ 

The Hand-Stand Type of Camera.“ 

The Truth about Panchromatics.“ 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print), price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P.N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


THE SHORTAGE | 


OF PAPER. 


READERS of "The A. P." are 
again reminded of the соп» |- 
siderable assistance they can render | 
by placing a definite order for 
regular copies at their newsagent’s 
or bookstall. The supply of paper 
is restricted, and newsagents may 
only be supplied with the actual 
copies they order. | 
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If you have spent a lot of money on 
photography you can get it all back, 
—and more—by selling your prints. 


Secure your share of 


the 


profit made by amateurs who 


sell prints for publcaton. 


LEARN ALL ABOUT 
THE PROFITABLE SIDE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


You, as an amateur photographer, have an 
opportunity of adding a considerable sum 
to your income every week. Do you know, 
for instance, of the value of your present 
negatives ? Do you know that many of 
your subjects can be sold for cash, at once, 
if you know where to offer the prints? We 
have been able to make many amateurs far 
better off than they ever were before they 
followed our advice, and there is no reason 
why we should not be able to put you in 
the same fortunate position. Every day 
hundreds of pounds are paid away for photo- 
graphic prints for publication. Much of 
this money goes into the pockets of amateur 
photographers who know what is wanted. 
If you are not one of these fortunate people, 
why should you not be ? The P.C.C. has been 
the means of adding {200 to £300 a year to 
the incomes of some of their students, and to 
practically every one of those who have 
enrolled it has been able to add a very 
comfortable monetary reward for the trouble 
involved by the preliminary investigation. 
Why should not you earn money too? If 
we cannot show you how to be successful 
we shall not take you asa student. You сап 
be sure of that. We have been too successful 
in training those who have profited to want 
to take on those who may be unsuccessful. 
We can show you files of letters from students 
who have made money under our direction, 
and our time and reputation is at your 
disposal, for a very moderate fee, to help 
you to make money too. 


This litile picture earned a guinea for the student who 

took it. It is one of the illustrations in the free book 

that tells you all about the work of the PC. C. You сап 

have a copy of this booh if you wish to investigate our 
offer to amateur photographers. 


It is to our interest to see that each student actually earns money as a result 
of the Course. The majority of students for the Courses run by the College are 
obtained by recommendation. If a student is unsuccessful the College does not 
receive recommendations, and therefore we do not seek to enrol anyone who is 
not likely to earn money quickly. Dozens of enquiries are received from people 
whose prints show that they could not make the Course really profitable. These 
would-be students have to be rejected, and yet many people get offended if we 
tell them we cannot allow them to enrol. The Directors of the College only allow 
those Amateur Photographers who can turn out clean, bright prints to take the 
Course. That is why six prints must be submitted with each enquiry. Ordinary 
subjects which appear, to the uninitiated, to have no selling value at all, are often 


the best sellers. 


"IT WAS AN ABSOLUTE 
EYE-OPENER TO ME." 


That is what a student wrote when he was 
sending in the results of his first lesson last 
week. He took advantage of our special offer, 
a month ago, and profited by his experience. 
You will be telling us the same sort of thing if 
you decide to enrol. 


"I Cleared the Entire Cost of the 
Course from Tips in the First Le:son." 


A Colonia! student admi ted that he was rather 
sceptical about what the P.C.C. could do for 
him, but when he had proved, by his own 
personal profit, that the plans we showed him 
were really practical and how easy it was for 
him to make money by following the instructions 

jven, he at once wrote saying that he was more 
than satisficd. Every day we get similar letters. 


"I only wish I had 
Expressions of 
What we are 


things so differently.“ 
known of this course before." 
this sort come in by every post. 


doing for others we can do tcr you. 


"THE FIRST LESSON SURPRISED ME, 
BUT THE SECOND WAS AN ABSOLUTE 
MINE OF INFORMATION." 


This course is comprehensive in its complete- 
ness and tells in simple, non-technical language 
all that can be told about the profit-making side 
of photography. This course is no mere text- 
book of instruction. Nothing like it has ever 
been published or could be published. Each 
student receives iudividual instruction from the 
Director of Tuition, who writes long perscnal 
letters based on the student's own work. Every- 
thing that can be done to help the student #8 
done, for the P.C.C. does not want any person 


to take the course who is not likely to make a 
success of it. 


"Iam hugely interested in your course." 
never would have thought it posslble to see 


EARN MONEY—NOW, BY 
SELLING PRINTS FROM 
NEGATIVES ON HAND. 


To prove, to your own satisfaction, whether you can make money or net, select 
six representative prints which you have made from your own negatives, and send 
them to the College with the coupon, below, filled in. 

If the Director of Tuition says you are able to make a profit by taking the Course, 
a special offer enabling you to test the value of the Course on a results basis shall 
be made. This offer will be limited to those who apply at once, and we do not 
undertake to keep it open, or repeat it, or to offer it to all who apply. We only 
want students who will succeed and be an advertisement for the College. If you 
have this offer made to you we shall have to make you successful or else we shall 
lose money. Fill in this coupon to-day and send six of your average prints. If 
you are accepted you will be put in the way of adding permanently to your income 
by a pleasant and easy spare-time hobby. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON IF YOU WISH TO TEST THE SPECIAL OFFER. 


To THE DIRECTORS OF THE PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
15, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W. C. 


I enclose of my own prints. 
and return them to me with the free booklet describing th: Course. 


Please criticise these, free of charge, 
I do not place myself 


‘under any obligation whatever by making this application. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Overseas Exhibition. 

It is refreshing to hear from our friends across 
the mill stream, and to find they, like the rest of 
us, are doing their very utmost to keep the photo- 
graphic flag flying alongside the patriotic emblem 
of our unity. I have just received some parti- 
culars from the M. A. A. A. Camera Club of Montreal, 
of their tenth exhibition held in the middle of 
April in the club rooms at 250, Peel Street, Montreal. 
Exhibits were received from many parts of Canada, 
from the United States, and from Great Britain. 
I also noticed in the list of exhibitors two names 
from a Japanese camera club, which is typical of 
the allied interest of two great nations, also the 
practical sympathy of a neutral nation which 
recognises interests that are identical. 


The Montreal Success. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled conditions inci- 
dent to the war, the artistic quality of the work 
submitted has been very gratifying to the organisers 
of the exhibition, and made possible a very pre- 
sentable exhibition of amateur photography. Sir 
William Brymer (president of the Royal Canadian 
Academy), Mr. Sidney Carter, and Mr. T. H. Dupras 
acted as Judges of the work sent in, and divided 
the prizes into four classes—figure studies, land- 
scapes, waterscapes, and genre—a silver and bronze 
medal being awarded in each class. First prizes 
fell to Messrs. O. L. Griffiths (Philadelphia C. C.), 
B. J. Morris (Chicago Photo Fellows), Н. Н. Hyde 
(Chicago Photo Fellows), and W. H. Rabe (Oakland, 
California); and bronze medals were taken b 
Messrs. W. G. Shields (New York City), C. 1 
Christiansen (Chicago Photo герки, Н. Н. Hyde 
(Chicago Photo Fellows), and W. H. Rabe (Oakland, 
California). Five other exhibits received honour- 
able mention, but they were all work by the above- 
mentioned medallists. The organisation known as 
the Chicago Photo Fellows appears to be out for 

ictorial photography of the highest order, for it 
ifted four out of the eight medals and had two 
of the hon. mentions. Taken altogether, this 
Canadian exhibition was a very big success, some 
242 entries having contributed to its general result. 


Home Matters. 

Coming to home matters, I must first direct 
attention to the important necessity of early ting 
of news reports and other matter intended for 
review in this page. As far as possible they should 
be sent at the earliest moment after a meeting, or 
if prospective matter, then as much in advance 
as can be arranged, because the difficulties and 
uncertainties of the postal delivery are real and 
manifest to all regular users. Certain reports sent 
on to me from headquarters in the last week of 
April reached me on May 4, and I have 9 
to anticipate letters by twenty-four hours if 
want to ensure delivery in time. If your news 
report misses my day for press preparation, it is 
thrown at least a week late, and is then sometimes 
out of date for interest. Will secretaries kindly 
note these remarks, and if they have not already 
sent on their summer programmes, please do so at 
once, and write me a letter on the prospects of 
their clubs, or on what is being done for some war 


charity ? 
Nottingham Novices’ Competition. | 

I wanted to refer to the excellent lantern slide 
competition that is being arranged by the Notting- 
ham Camera Club for the encouragement of novices— 
that is, of all members who have not previously 
won a prize for slides. The slides must be com- 

titors’ own work, as must also be the negatives 
fout which the slides are made. The slides may 
be in sets of four, and may be of a miscellaneous 
character, but they will be judged in sets, and the 
awards given for general all-round excellence. 
The awards are valued at half a guinea and five 
shillings. By the way, I note a line in the Notting- 
ham Club’s arrangements that is worth mentioning. 
Lectures commence at 7.45 p.m.; the officers are 
in attendance at 7.30. It is hoped that members 


will attend punctually. 


Skies, White Carbon, British Developers. 

At the Manchester Amateur Club the month of 
May appears almost as busy if not busier than any 
of the winter months. To-morrow (May 16) there 
is a subject that shouid not be missed. Mr. W. W. F. 


Pullen will demonstrate, with lantern slides and 
prints, how to add skies to landscape. There is 
no greater stumblingblock to the would-be pic- 
torialist than this question of skies. Everybody 
admits the improvement often made in landscapes 
by their addition, but few know how to proceed 
to get a good result. Mr. R. Rigby will demonstrate 
Carbon Printing“ again at Manchester on May 23, 
and will also have some remarks to make on white 
carbon and the results to be obtained. Оп May зо 
Mr. W. Е. A. Ermen will say something on “ De- 
velopers," and show how far steps are being taken 
to recover our position in their production. Germany 
has had too free a hand in this direction, and Mr. 
Ermen will particularise one or two new developers 
now being placed on the market. Rather a full 
book for a summer month, and yet four excursions 
in addition have been arranged ! 


The Glasgow Federation. 

That little but enthusiastic Jocal federation 
known as the Glasgow and District Photographic 
Union have held their second annual meeting at 
the rooms of the St. Rollox Camera Club. All 
the reports were considered to be highly satisfac- 
tory under the prevailing conditions, and the 
treasurer showed a balance on the right side. Two 
outings were arranged for the federation—one to 
the Barochan Estate on June 18, and one to Barr- 
head on September 16. Probably with an inkling 
that possibly the war may finish before the latter 
part of the year, they postponed the federation 
exhibition until October next. This federation 
meets once every month, and I am told the attend- 
ances have been quite satisfactory in the past year. 
The new officials of the union are: President, Mr. 
J. Maclean ; vice-president, Mr. J. Mounsey ; hon. 
secretary, Mr. J. Macdonald j hon. treasurer, Mr. 

єт дош secretary, Мт. А. D. 
Wilson: lantern slide secretary, Mr. G. Mackervail. 


Lend Your (lub Balance to the War Fund. 

The annual report of the Sunderland e Photo- 
graphic Association is excellent in every respect, 
although it discloses that the actual activities of 
the club have been curtailed through military 
restrictions. Still, it is a good report, and shows 
eleven members on active service. The others at 
home, with one or two exceptions, have cheerfully 

aid up so well that they have increased the club 
den balance from eight pounds to thirteen pounds, 
a tribute due partly to the care of the officials 
and partly to the modified activities. Speaking 
of club balances reminds me it may be very well 
urged that societies which have a substantial balance 
at the bank should put the main bulk of the balance 
in war loan or excbequer bonds. It would be a 
patriotic act, and the club could feel they were 
doing their utmost ''bit," and at the same time 
it would provide a nice little nest egg for the future 
development of the club when peace again reigns 
supreme. Most of the federations have a balance 
put away for the proverbial rainy day, and I suggest 
they set the example and lend their balances to the 
war fund. 


Sunderland's Good Report. 

I digressed from the Sunderland annual report, 
and so must return to say that the interests of the 
members have been well maintained, and in the 
affiliated societies’ competition the members did 
well. On the subject of the exhibition I have 
previously commented, and need only add that it 
was an unqualified success. The following officials 
were appointed: President, Mr. William Milburn ; 
auditor, Mr. A. E. Usher; treasurer, Mr. A. E. 
Cross; secretary, Mr. F. Ashton Milburn (all re- 
elected). Мг. Т. A. Hudson was elected a vice- 
resident, and Messrs. R. Johnson, C. W. Laing, and 

. W. Addison were appointed to fill vacancies on 
the council. The chairman presented the challenge 
cup and medals awarded at the annual members’ 
exhibition. 


Scottish Pictorial. | | . 
Otber annual reports reach me this week which 
are also satisfactory. One is from the Scottish 
Pictorial Circle. Mr. Robert Wallace, the secre- 
tary and treasurer, says he is perfectly satisfied 
with the results. Mr. John B. Martin, of Paisley, 
was elected an associate and Messrs. Peter Gibb 


By “ARIEL.” 


and Charles H. Allan were granted full member- 


ship of this very exclusive organisation. Mr. John 
Baird is again the president, and Mr. Robert Wallace 
the secretary. The summer outing is adjourned 
sine die. 


Be Just. 

. Mr. Samuel Wells, the president of the Sheffield 
Society, in his address to the members at the annual 
meeting said: It was cause for congratulation 
that whilst o saw similar societies all over the 
country either abandoning their meetings or seriously 
curtailing their programmes because of the stress 
of war time, their own body had well maintained 
its position, and the members were determined to 
make the coming season more successful than any 
previous one had been." That is altogether a much 
too e assertion to make, and is not in accord- 
ance with the facts. The final resolve is admirable, 
and I assure him that many other presidents and 
members are equally determined. Modifications 
there may be, but ‘‘ abandonment” and “ serious 
curtailment”? are as equally unknown in other 
cities as they are at Sheffield. If any society has 
abandoned its meetings, it has been a moribund 
society that would have gone out anyhow; but 
there is no record of any society of the Sheffield 
standard having abandoned its meetings, or even 
of seriously curtailing " its programme. There 
are, however, doubtless many evidences of quite 
the contrary, brought about by the spirit of deter- 
mination which the worthy Sheffield president 
shows is existing in his society. 


Sheffield’s Report. 

The Sheffield society’s annual report records 
the following excellent results, and was approved 
by the members who attended in good numbers. 
The secret reported a membership of 194. 
Several members had joined the forces, and up 
to the S ларым it was believed they were fit and 
well. Five members had slides accepted by the 
Royal Affiliation competition, and one member 
won the p.aque. The treasurer, Mr. C. H. Parker, 
stated there was a surplus of gs. rod. on the year, 
and there was a balance at the bank of £44 16s. rod. 
Officers for the coming season were elected. 


Coventry also Successful. 

The annual meeting of the Coventry Photo- 
graphic Club was held at the club room, when the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 


pe President, Mr. L. P. Wilson; hon. treasurer, 
г. V. Н. Stokes; hon. secretary, Mr. А. Н. 
Tompkins; representatives on survey committee, 


Messrs. Loveridge and Wenham (the latter of whom 
was also elected hon. secretary of the survey section). 
The club held four outings in the summer, and has 
continued to hold its weekly meetings through 
the winter session, and after starting the year with 
an adverse balance of about £4, finishes the year 
with a small balance on the right side. The club, 
unfortunately, is losing the services of its hon. 
treasurer, Mr. A. W. Hoare, who has held the office 
continuously for a period of eight years. The new 
hon. secretary is Mr. A. H. Tompkins, 22, Coniston 
Road, Earlsdon. 


Belgium—Eight Years Ago and To-day. 

The announcement of a lecture having for its 
subject the land of our brave ally Belgium is sure to 
command attention, and Mr. Surrv's lecture to the 
Canterbury Camera Club recently, entitled “А 
Beigian Holiday," was no exception. The large 
gathering of members and friends who were fortunate 
enough to be present were well repaid íor their 
attendance, not only by the excellent descriptions 
of some of the most beautiful and interesting places 
in little кеиш, but also by the magnificent series 
ot lantern slides with which the lecture was illus- 
trated. Ostend, Brussels, Antwerp, Namur, Dinant 
and Bruges were amongst the many places included 
in the speaker’s itinerary, some canal-side views of 
old Bruges, picturesque scenes in Ghent, in the 
Ardennes country, and along the valleys of the Meuse 
and Sambre being of outstanding merit. Included 
in the pictures shown were some from various sources 
depicting ruined Ypres, which, in contrast to the 
beautiful pictures secured by Mr. Surry some six 
years ago, told their silent tale-of vandal destruc- 
tion. 
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Lens. 
I have a Ross F/s.6 quarter-plate lens. Could 
I use this for home-made enlarger ? Would 


this do for an optical lantern to take ordinary 
slides? Could the negative be put in double 
dark slide (metal), with thin pieces drawn out ? 
R. P. S. (Baslow). 
This lens should do all you are likely 
to require in the way of enlarging. The 
negative could be held as you suggest 
by the double dark slide. But it would 
be more convenient to make a carrier 
for the negative, which you could easily 
do with thick card and seccotine. This 
lens would also serve for an optical 
projection lantern, provided you were 
content with a small degree of enlarge- 
ment—say 3 by 3 to 30 by зо, which is 
quite large enough for drawing-room 
work. But if you are wanting a six- 
foot picture on the screen you would 
require a decidedly strong source of 
light, or a lens of larger aperture, e.g. 
F/3 or F/4. 


Pyro Preservative. 

Will you kindly say what quantity of potass. 

metabisulphite will replace 1 oz. of (acid) 

sulphite of soda as preservative for stock solu- 

tion of pyro ? F. C. H. (Шога). 

Your word acid is rather puzzling. 

Normal sulphite Na,SO,7H,O is usually 
alkaline. Soda bisulphite HNaSO,, also 
often called acid sulphite, is acid, as is 
also the metabisulphite, also called pyro 
sulphite (no relation to the photographer's 
pyro), formula Na (or K,)5,0,, і.е., 
Na,SO,SO,. Itis the SO, part of these 
salts which is supposed to act as pre- 
servatives or protectives; but in fact 
little or nothing is known as to how the 
action takes place. Usually it is reckoned 
that 1 oz. of the metabisulphite or 4 oz. 
of the normal sulphite is a suitable 
quantity for preserving I oz. pyro in a 
total bulk of ro oz. of solution. 


Various. 
(1) How long will toning and fixing bath keep ? 
(2) If I tone a few prints in it must it be thrown 
away after use? (3) How many prints ought 
1002. to tone? (4) How can I keep temperature 
of developing tank constant ? (s) Ought 1 to 
develop a portrait negative for as long time as a 
landscape ? etc. R. M. (Wavertree). 
Please obey our rule as to writing .on 
one side of the paper only. (т) We cannot 
say how long a combined bath will keep. 
This depends on several factors. (2) Once 
used it is not so likely to keep as it would 
if unused. The formula you quote 


indicates 1 gr. of gold chloride per то oz. 
This quantity should be sufficient for a 
dozen }-plate prints. You will be well 
advised to make up only as much as is 
required for immediate use, and allowing, 
say, I oz. of combined bath for each }-plate 
print. (4) Опе of the simplest ways 
of keeping a tank at a uniform tem- 
perature is to place it in a larger vessel 
containing water at, say, 65 deg., and keep 
it at this point by the aid of a nightlight 
at a suitable distance below it. This 
distance you must find out by a pre- 
liminary experiment with plain water in 
the tank. (5) The majority of workers 
prefer a portrait negative to be decidedly 
less contrasty than an average landscape 
negative, and therefore develop for a 
shorter time—say three-quarters of the 
landscape time—e.g., 4} minutes for 
portrait, as against six minutes for land- 
scape. 
Gum Bichromate. | 
Is the following correct ? (A) Dissolve 1 oz. 
potass. bichromate in 9 oz. water. (D) Four 
ounces gum arabic in 6 oz. water. Strain. Use 
equal quantities with sufficient water- colour 
paint. J. G. P. (Cardiff). 
This ought to work quite well, but it is 
rather extravagant in the bichromate 
solution (А); if you изе one part А and 
two parts B you will find this quite 
enough bichromate. Perhaps we could 
help you further if you would submit a 
few of vour failures, giving full details of 
your prccedure. 
Lens. 
I have Zeiss lens, etc. ; quote '' 12 cin. = 41 in. 
On testing carefully I found this to be 44 in. 
The diameter of stop marked F/6.8 is .56 in. 
Am I right in multiplying .56 by 6.8 to get the 
focal length (—3.8) ? If so, should I work out 
the other F numbers on 4} or 44 in. focus? Are 
the chemical and visual rays brought to same 


focus? Is the film of plate in same position as 
ground glass ? A. J. W. (Enfield). 


To reply fully to all your eight questions 
would take up several pages. We must, 
therefore, reply very briefly. (1) The 
method you used for measuring the focal 
length is all mght, but for results of a 
very high order extreme care has to be 
taken. Probably the true focal length is 
between 41 and 44. Either limit is“ near 
enough " for practical work. (2) The 
influence on the focal length of the separa- 
tion does not come in, because you 
measured the total lens system including 
its working separation. (3) No. You 
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have to reckon in this way, not the actual 
stop diameter, but its effective diameter. 
This you can measure approximately by 
laying a foot rule across the lens hood, 
holding this at arm's length and reading 
off the enlarged apparent diameter, which 
you will probably find is about .68. This 
answers the question 4. (5) We suspect 
your maximum diameter of 62 is not quite 
enough. (6) This we do not quite under- 
stand. According to maker's advertise- 
ment, the Zeiss Doppel Amatar is'a two- 
foci lens; the single combinations are 
quoted as working at F/r3.5. It is 
advised that the single lens when in use 
should have the stop in front, i.e., next 
the object. (7) These lenses doubtless 
are intended to work at full (i.e., open) 
aperture, etc., when required. (8) You may 
take it that the chromatic corrections are 
complete. If the camera, etc., are pro- 
perly made, the film should register in 
position with the image plane of the ground 
glass. You may also take it that each 
of the two separate ‘combinations 15 
fully corrected—i.e., the negative image 
will be as sharp as the ground-glass image. 


Intensification, etc. 
(т) I bleached a negative in mercury chloride 
and darkened it in my usual developer for 
bromides. The result is opalescent, showing a 
white image like a positive. (2) Will an intensi- 
fied image reduce in the ordinary reducers ? 
(3) Please say how to copy a figure in a group, 
etc. | T. W. B. (Bolton). 
From your description of affairs it 
would seem that your developer darkener 
had not acted thoroughly. This might be 
due to solution being very cold, or stale, 
or not long enough time allowed. You 
might now try Water I oz., strong liquid 
ammonia 5 to ro drops (not more). (2) 
Cannot give a wholesale answer. It 
depends on the intensifier and reducer. 
As to the conflict of speed numbers— that 
is a case of too many doctors," ctc. 
It i5 generally best to give preference to 
the manufacturer's opinion—always re- 
membering, however, that the manu- 
facturer is inclined to quote the maximum. 
So in practice one should discount this a 
little. (3) Photograph the figure to be 
copied with its surroundings, and then 
with Photopake or any other similar 
opaque material stop out on the negative 
all parts not required to print. 
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Irish Journalism. 


I cannot think that the Dublin journalists are going about 
with long faces because, for an interval, their papers ceased to 
appear. There is a certain delightful irresponsibility about 
journalists in the sister isle which is all in a line with the comic 
opera element inseparable from Irish affairs, and that peeps 
out even from behind the Casement curtain. I shall never forget 
the story of how five Irish reporters were detailed to take down 
verbatim the speech of one of the bigwigs, Redmond or some- 
body, each reporter to proceed with the note-taking for three 
minutes and then to be relieved by the next man. Everything 
was arranged perfectly. The only difficulty was that the first 
man supposed that the note-taking began at the other end of the 
file; similarly the second supposed himself to be the fourth 
in order; while the third, seeing that neither of his neighbours 
took down anything, took down nothing himself. That speech 
went unrecorded, as did also the remarks of the editors after- 
wards. 


The Lord Lieutenant. 


In the railway carriage I was told one story of Irish journalism 
the other day by a fellow-journalist who knows the Dublin 
newspaper offices trom attic to basement. The relations 
between journalism and photography are now so close that 1 
hope the Editor will not mind my passing it along, even though 
for once in a way it has nothing to do with the camera. There 
was to be a visit to a small Irish town by the then Lord Lieu- 
tenant. It was a town which, after sleeping for some centuries, 
decided that it was time to wake up a little. The boom began ; 
industries were started, public buildings erected, and so forth, 
and the Lord Lieutenant, seeing that the town was on the coast, 
touched there while cruising on his yacht, in order that he might 
give the new enterprise his blessing. He was due to arrive at 
noon, and the Irish journalists, arriving in a body in the early 
morning, decided that there was time for a sail in the bay. 


ge pli 
sai 


Imaginary Speechifying. 

If the stars in their courses fought against Sisera, the winds 
in their circuits fought against the Irish journalists. Two 
miles from land they were becalmed. Nothing could induce 
the boat to move. They saw the viceregal yacht rounding 
the harbour. They knew from various signs on shore that the 
function was proceeding. They saw the viceregal yacht depart. 
All the time they could not stir an inch. It was late afternoon 
before they got back to town. But one of them was a man of 
resource. He told the others to gather round him and open 
their notebooks. Then he declaimed to them what he thought 
the Lord Lieutenant would say, how it gave him great pleasure, 
etc., how the past history of the place, etc., how there had 
been just a trifle of somnolence, etc., how under this new 
stimulus its future, etc., and how he wished it all prosperity, 
etc, 


All's Well That Ends Well. 


That was the version of the Lord Lieutenant's speech which 
went in the Irish papers, and the next day the journalists 
received a summons to go on board the Lord Lieutenant's 
yacht. With quaking hearts they obeyed. It was all up, 
they thought. But, instead, a viceregal functionary told the 
leader of the party—he of the imaginative mind—that the 
Lord Lieutenant desired to express to him, and through him 
to the Press generally, his hearty congratulations upon the way 
in which his speech of the previous day had been reported. 
It was exactly what a report should be, concise, accurate, well- 
phrased, and gratifying in every respect. 


Irrefutable Evidence. 


A similar enterprise on the part of another Dublin journalist 
was less successful. He was sent to report a sermon. There 
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was а trout stream near the church, and—well, | 
he wrote down what he thought the clergyman 
ought to have said. The next day the clergy- . 
man called at the office in a very unpriestlike 
temper. The defaulter was summoned; he avowed the 
accuracy of his report, and pleaded for ten minutes' grace to 
go home and fetch his notebook as evidence. Dashing into the 
back office, he seized a junior, and made him take down at his 
dictation the sermon аз it had appeared in that morning's issue, 
together with sundry interpolations to give it verisimilitude. 
Then he dashed back again to the astonished clergvman and 
asked him if he desired, with the notes there in front of him, 
to impugn his accuracy as a reporter. The story breaks off 
there. Perhaps I had better too. 


A Grand Painter. 


Now for another true story which really has a photographic 
tendency. A well-known photographer was lecturing some 
time ago before a company of his fellow-citizens, some of them 
people of humble circumstances. Among other experiments, 
he pasted up a strip of printing paper before the audience, and 
developed with the brush, and fixed. Аз the image made its 
appearance under the effect of the brush, one old lady turned 
an admiring glance to another. “ Av," said she, “ but he’s a 
grand painter." Evidently his previous painstaking de- 
scription of the photographic process had fallen on deaf ears. 


“ Wife." 


A sweet person bearing the name of '' Wifie" (Croydon) 
has been writing to Pearson's Weekly complaining that she 
has a husband who has developed a passion for photography, 
and she wants to cure him because he makes the place so horribly 
dirty. The Croydon Camera Club has a lot to answer for. 
The Editor of Pearson's Weekly rises to the occasion and com- 
forts ‘‘ Wifie" in this unimpeachable fashion: A hobby is 
a most excellent recreation, provided it is indulged in reasonably. 
But many men, like your husband, allow it to occupy all their 
spare time and to over-ride everything else, and this is dis- 
tinctly a mistake." This sounds all very well, but I doubt 
whether it will be effective, even if ‘‘ Wifie'" shows it to her 
callous husband. What I would advise her to do in order to 
cure him is—to take up photography herself. 


As Usual. 


One critic says of the Royal Academy that it is“ much as 
usual.“ 


As usual.” Oh, critic, stay 

Your hand, and say not this, I pray; 
On Academic horrors dwell, 

Curse them by candle, book, and bell, 

Declare the gold a leaden-grey, 

The scarlet as the hue of clay, 

That what is sombre should be gay; 
But ring not that despairing knell, 

As usual." 

Say that the brush-work is outré, 

The sculpture screams of judgment-day, 
That half the things are done to sell, 
The other half are done to—well ! 

But say not of this bloom of May, 

As usual." 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE 
A CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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By the time these words are read, it will have been 
proved that man is master of the clock instead of being 
its slave. Daylight saving is simply a 
device to make people -get up earlier 
by Act of Parliament, and perhaps the 
same result might have been secured 
by a mural campaign, like the one which, with an 
appalling waste of paper, bids us practise economy. 
The scientific part of us is a little doubtful of the new 
measure, for it is mere trickery and self-deception; the 
common-sense side of us rejoices in it because it goes 
some little way to adjust the balance between day and 
night in favour of the general efficiency; and photo- 
graphers, being apostles of daylight, can hardly do 
‘other than bless the measure. The local day will now 
begin at eleven at night by Greenwich, but, after all, 
the question as to when the day begins has always been 
a matter of convenience. Not everybody knows that in 
astronomy the day begins at noon, one reason being 
that, as the day is fixed by the transit of the sun over the 
meridian, it is more natural to make it begin at that 
hour, and for another reason, that as the astronomer 
makes most of his observations at night, it is incon- 
venient to begin a new day at the time when church- 
vards yawn and graves give up their dead. For a very 
long period navigators also began the new day at noon, 
because their latitude is determined by the observation 
of the sun. So that one need not expect the heavens 
to fall when the Summer-time Act—how sweet i! 
sounds !—comes into operation. 
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CHEATING THE 
CLOCK. 


We have been unmistakably outspoken in comment- 
ing on the blameworthiness of any amateur photo- 
grapher who so uses his camera out of 
doors as to cause trouble or hindrance to 
those who are engaged in the great 
national work of the day; and if the ama- 
teur is to blame for carelessly photographing out of 
doors in localities where he may be hindering the police 
and perhaps diverting their attention from matters of 
high importance, what must be the blameworthiness of 
police and bench who deliberately persist in the prosecu- 
tion of a photographer acting on instructions from the 
Ministry of Munitions, even after the Chief Constable 
had received an official letter from the Ministry request- 
ing the withdrawal of the summons? If we may judge 
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BENCH. 
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from a paragraph in the Times, a Chief Constable and a 
Petty Sessional Bench in North Wales did so act in the 
prosecution of Mr. Chidlev, a photographer, who was 
acting on the instructions of the Ministry, the decision 
of the bench being a fine of £5 and costs, and the 
technical excuse for the fine was that Mr. Chidley had 
not a form of permit of a kind to satisfv the bench. The 
paragraph from the Times will be found on another 
page, and in reading it one may well think of the wail 
of Roman Яауѕ -Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
Further, it will be interesting to see what action our 
central authorities will take with respect to those con- 
cerned in this remarkable manifestation of local 
autonomy. | 
ө o © 
To the average photographer, Hurter and Driffield 
are scarcely personalities at all. They are names, or, 
rather, symbols, and nothing more. At 
the Royal Photographic Society a few 
evenings ago, however, they emerged 
| into some sort of relief by reason of the 
brief. biography which Mr. W. B. Ferguson gave of 
each of them, and the exhibition of the pieces of photo- 
graphic apparatus which Mr. Driffield bequeathed to the 
Society. This apparatus, most of it made by the two 
investigators, was described by Mr. F. F. Renwick, 
and included actinometers and other items of interest 
to those who wish to reconstruct photographic history. 
The combination of Hurter and Drifheld—the one Swiss 
and the other British—was a most fortunate one, for, 
as in all ideal combinations, each partner reached the 
meeting-place along a different path. Driffield was an 
engineer by profession, while Hurter was a chemist, 
who will be remembered, not only for his photo- 
chemistry, but also for his work in connection with 
alkali manufacture. Both alike shared in the patience 
and ingenuity which mark the true investigator. 
o o0 o 
Press photography itself is wonderful enough in these 
days, but when it is helped out by railway and steam- 
ship, some of its feats are 
almost like miracles. The Prime 
Minister,-for example, arrived 
in Dublin one morning, and a 
photogrraph of his arrival was on every breakfast table 
in London on the following morning; and London is 
separated from Dublin, not only bv the breadth of 
western England, but by a seventy-mile sea passage. 
The feat is worthv of note in passing—merely in pass- 
ing, for in a few years’ time even such an exploit as that 
will be looked upon as a very back number indeed. 
о 9 9 
What with uncertainty as to obtaining sensitive 
material and the high price of certain chemicals, our 
readers may well give attention to that mode 
of working the gum-bichromate method 
which is described in “The Dictionary of 
Photography " as Artigue's process, one 
characteristic of this process being the preliminary coat- 
ing of the paper (ordinarv writing paper will serve) 
with a laver of plain gelatine. This gelatine forms a 
kind of intaglio plate, in the recesses of which the pig- 
ment mixture is trapped, the image being thus kept 
clear and well defined. Gelatine, gum, bichromate, 
and ordinary water-colour are the only chemicals re- 
quired, and as an ounce of bichromate should last an 
ordinary worker for months, the Artigue method is per- 
haps the most economical of all printing processes. 


HURTER AND 
DRIFFIELD. 
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T is often very de- 
sirable to have a 


long - focus lens, 
because it enables 
us to obtain a larger- 


sized picture of a given 
object from a more dis- 
tant standpoint than the 
short-focus lens does. 
The advantage of this 
greater distance is that 
a more pleasing view of the object can be taken, giving 
a better picture. It is well known that a box, for 
example, if viewed close to, has its horizontal lines 
"vanishing " very rapidly into one another. Now if 
this view is transferred to a flat picture the result looks 
unnatural. Hence the great advantage of long-focus 
lenses in portraiture and genre photography. 

It is commonly explained that with the longer focus 
lens on the same sized plate better perspective is 
obtained, because of the smaller angle included, and 
that, per contra, all wide-angle lenses give bad per- 
spective. This is quite wrong, perspective being a 
matter, not of angle of view used, but of the standpoint 
from which the view is taken. The usual size of plate 
for which a "universal" anastigmat is catalogued is 
reckoned so that an angle of view of from 50 to 60 
degrees is obtained. Now this. angle has not been 
decided on by chance. By common practice for cen- 
turies, artists and architects have drawn their views 
to include an angle of about 60 deg., as it has been 
found that this allows the eye free vision and a natural 
effect. Hence we have always been accustomed to an 
angle of view of 60 deg. in viewing pictures, and it is 
only right to choose the same angle in photography. 
Two facts in confirmation of this view may be noted. 
Many of the “impressionist” painters have used a 
larger angle of view in their pictures, and this accounts 
for much of the unnaturalness which we associate with 
impressionist paintings. On the other hand, the kine- 


matographer has gone to the other extreme, and rarely 


uses a larger angle of view than 30 deg. This is partly 
because the lens he uses has to be extremely rapid, and 
in photography rapidity of vision is inconsistent with 
breadth of view, The effect of this is that, in watching 
the kinematograph, the eye has a cramped feeling, as 
if its view was confined, as in looking through a tube. 


An views, then, we may take 60 deg. as the field of 


view for best results; but for single objects—portrait 
and genre photography—that angle need not be re- 
garded at all. 

We therefore choose our lens of such size as to give 
a picture on a given scale at the necessary distance 
from the object. The size of plate now need not be 
greater than that necessary to include the object, but, 
of course, it must be at least this size, and the lens 
must cover that size of plate. The choice of aperture 
and the amount of stopping down that will be permis- 
sible must be decided by the kind of object to be photo- 
graphed. Machinery, for instance, will require a certain 
amount of stopping down to bring all the parts into 
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focus, and the longer the focus | е Фан os Gals 


of the lens the more the stopping NN 3 
down that will be necessary; but Cy > 
as the machine will stand Still 

indefinitely, the long exposure 

entailed by the small stop can safely be given. If, on 
the other hand, we are taking large-scale photographs 
of flowers in a garden, the exposure must be rapid to 
prevent movement, while the depth of focus required 
will not be great. 

Thus, having chosen our focal length to get a good 
picture, and our size of plate to include the picture, 
we must choose our lens according to our requirements 
in these two matters and to the character of the object 
to be photographed. Let us, then, examine in turn 
the various methods of obtaining a long-focus lens, and 
the qualities of the lens we obtain. 

First, there is the obvious method of buying an 
anastigmat of long focus and similar .aperture and 
properties to the short-focus lens we have been using. 
This method is rather expensive, as the price of a lens 
increases approximately in proportion to the square of 
the focal length. It has the advantage, however, that 
pictures as good in every respect as those taken with 
the short-focus lens can be made, with the advantage 
of larger size or better “drawing.” It is, therefore, 
the method to adopt when good definition is required 
with either large angle of view or large aperture. Pro- 
fessionals, therefore, have a long- focus anastigmat 
either for commercial work (large field of view some- 
times necessary) or portraiture (large aperture essen- 
tial. Amateurs, however, to whom art is a considera- 
tion, will prefer to use one or other of the following less 
expensive methods. 

The second device is to use a lens of the con- 
vertible" type. Here a longer focus can at once be 
obtained by using either of the halves, giving longer 
focus at a proportionately less aperture. This has the 
advantage of not costing any more than the original 
lens, except in so far as this property has been paid for 
in the initial outlay. There are two types of con- 
vertibles—the eight-lens and the six-lens types. The 
single component of the eight-lens will usually give good 
definition over a larger field than that of the six-lens. 
It can very often be used on a larger size of plate than 
the complete lens, whilst this is not so with the half 
of the six-lens, which, giving good definition over a 
smaller angle, will only cover the same size of plate as 
the whole lens. The eight-lens anastigmat has, there- 
fore, a definite advantage over the six-lens as regards 
convertibility, but is, of course, a much higher priced 
instrument. 

The third expedient exists, with certain tvpes of 
lenses, of substituting another lens for one of the com- 
ponents, wherebv the focus is lengthened; at the same 
time the field of view and aperture are decreased, so 
that the same size of plate is covered at much smaller 
aperture. The supplementary lens is, of course, an 
extra cost, but the propertv of conversion is not paid 
for, whether it is wanted or not, as in the convertible 
class of lenses. 
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The last resort is the telephoto lens, by which extra 
focal length is obtained without increasing the camera 
extension required. There are two kinds of telephoto 
lens—the variable magnification and the fixed magnifi- 
cation kinds. In the first a negative lens is fitted 
behind the ordinary anastigmat, and by varying the 
separation between the two a certain range of magnifi- 
cations is obtained. In the second kind a complete 
telephoto lens has to be bought. In the matter of 
quality the fixed magnification, while limited as to the 
focal length obtained, gives good definition over the 
same size of plate which an anastigmat with the same 
back focus will cover, and can be made with large 
aperture (up to F/6 or F/5.4); while the variable 
magnification is only corrected for one of the magnifica- 
tions and the definition sacrificed at the others; and its 
aperture is inversely proportional to the magnification. 
Thus an F/6.5 lens, with telephoto attachment, giving 
a magnification of 4, works at F/25. The field of view 
also diminishes as the magnification increases. Gene— 
rally, in a telephoto lens the definition is not quite so 
good as that of an anastigmat (and the definition of the 
variable type not so good as that of the fixed type). 
Furthermore, it is always a rather cumbersome 
instrument, and requires considerable care and judg- 
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ment in its use; and, lastly, the colour is usually so 
troublesome as to make the addition of a screen advis- 
able at all times. 

It is noteworthy that with any of the above long-focus 
lenses, except the first kind, there is sure to be a little 
distortion. This is very often not serious, except in 
the case of some of the telephoto lenses, especially if 
used as a narrow-angle lens; it is probably least with 
the supplementary lenses. With the back half of a 
convertible it is "barrel," with the front half *'pin- 
cushion." The telephoto lens has “ріпсиѕћіоп ” dis- 
tortion. 

In conclusion, we may thus summarise : If exacting 
conditions are required for the long-focus lens, it is 
best to buy another anastigmat. If a little distortion is 
not serious, and we don't mind the smaller aperture, the 
eight-lens convertible can be used. If the field of view 
can also be sacrificed—i.e., we are never using a larger 
plate than the smaller lens is used for—a six-lens con- 
vertible or a three-lens separable type with a supple- 
mentary lens will meet our requirements. If very 
great focal length is necessary, everything else must 
be sacrificed and a telephoto attachment used. If we 
still require a large aperture, then the fixed-magnifica- 
tion telephoto is the lens. 


COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, sclected from goods regularly advertised in the Piper and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth ot materials, are offered every week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of pro 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


ОГ uction, the only qualitication being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
Each entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertise] in THE А. P. ano P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 
The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to re 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of " The A. P." 


roduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


ir prizes. The 
dup Editor's 

Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. Н. 
Saunders, 2, Roger Place, Leeds. (Title of print, The Rich 
Repose of Autumn.'") Technical data: Printing process, 
bromide enlargement, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize is awarded to E. S. Perkins, Beechwood 
Vila, Upper Gibbs Road, Newport, Mon. (Title of print, 
* On the Devon Coast.") Technical data: Royal Standard ; 
exposure, I-6th sec.; lens, Aldis; time of day, 6 p.m., July; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement, 

An Extra Prize is awarded to A. E. Marlev, 92, Lyncroft 
Gardens, Hampstead. (Title of print, The Model.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Wratten Panchromatic; exposure, 5 sec.; 
stop, F/6.8; time of day, 3 p.m., May; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, Cream Crayon Seltona. 

A Second Extra Prize is awarded to C. J. Gooch, 60, Wilson 
Street, Finsbury. (Title of print, Chapter House Doorway.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S., backed; exposure, 3 
min.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/ II; time of day, rr'o'clock, Feb- 
ruary; developer, pyro; printing process, enlarged on Wel- 
lington Cream Crayon Rough, sulphide toned. 

The Mounting Prize to S. Tavlor, 13, Agnes Road, Acton Vale. 
(Title of print, “ The Young Botanist.") Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington anti-screen ; exposure, I-I6th sec.; lens, 
large Adon; stop, F/6; time of day, 4 p.m., August ; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 


Mrs. F. Wild, Bristol; Miss E. Ambler, Bradford (2); F. 
Hayden, Hammersmith; Miss E. Afriat, London, W.; P. 
Newman, Erdington; Miss M. Meyer, London, W.; C. H. 
Stableford, Birmingham; T. A. Taylor, Todmorden; C. and 
H. Warner, Hammersmith. 


rizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
ecision on all inatters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Class I. e 
R. Williams, Swansea (2); H. G. Allen, Liverpool; H. M, 
Kellam, Bolton : E. Tattersall, Manchester ; H. R. Ronnebeck. 
Middlesbrough ; R. W. Todd, Wolverhampton ; Mrs. F. Wild, 
Bristol; Rev. L. Parkinson Hill, Cork; G. Wansey Smith, 
Finchley ; T. Lowe, Stoke-on-Trent ; T. A. Tavlor, Todmorden. 


Class II. 

G. F. Pratt, Norfolk; Miss D. Hutchinson, Bedford; R. 
Smeed, Hove; С. G. Wink, Glasgow; J. Watson, Glasgow; 
E. Graham, Edinburgh; J. L. Wildman, Colne. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to H. Magson, 18, Leafield 
Road, Darlington. (Title of print, '' Seaweed Girl.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 1-25th sec.; stop, Е/8; 
time of day, 4.30 p.m., July; printing process, bromide. 


Beginners? Class. 

D. L. Pendleton, Barnet; G. R. B. Thompson, Norfolk ; 
W. Н. Bilton, Glasgow; C. Poole, Bromley; D. Phillips, 
Aberdare; M. Nolan, Leicester; C. Welch, Tring; E. D. 
Bortoletti, Shirley; L. Wilson, Wandsworth; J. H. Uprichard, 
Belfast; H. Saunders, Millwall; H. B. Dean, Shipley ; Miss 
Bamford, Thornton Hough (2); J. С. Humphrey, Annfield 
Plain; E. Balderstone, Padiham; К. W. Boyd, Orpington ; 
J. A. Walton, Newcastle; A. D. Stiles, Brondesbury; R. 
Henderson, Chelsea; W. Brown, Birmingham ; E. D. Morley, 
Brixton; Miss О. B. Downs, Seaford; J. T. Bentley, Sutton; 
Mrs. A. Franklin, Bournemouth; A. S. Cummings, Hertford ; 
Miss E. Feather, Wolverhampton. 
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LTHOUGH the growth of 
A amateur photography has 
educated a very large public 
to the charm of photographs of 
people in their natural surround- 
et ings and engaged in their every- 
day pursuits, there is still a great number of people who 
would not thank you for a portrait that did not reveal a 
studied and deliberate pose and a good deal of that arti- 
ficiality which we designate by the somewhat ambiguous 
title of Studio Effects.“ | 
` Whatever may be said for or against this school, there 
are two attributes of all good-class studio work that are 
well worthy of emulation by the amateur portraitist. 
They are (1) the lighting of the subject, which is generally 
carried out with consummate skill; and (2) the technique 
of the work, which is invariably of a high order. 

Now, there is a mistaken impression, widespread even 
amongst workers of considerable experience in general 
photographic work, that successful portraiture cannot be 
achieved without the paraphernalia of a studio and its 
accessories. Some colour is, doubtless, lent to this belief 
by the crude efforts of many amateurs who essay this 
branch of work without giving a reasonable amount of 
thought to it or taking one or two simple precautions. 


rI gv "rift ооч 


The object of these notes is to show that, with ordinary 
apparatus, in an ordinary room, and without elaborate 
preparation or fuss, portraits may be taken which will 
compare favourably with high-class studio work. 

It may be as well to state right away that the first essen- 
tial to good portraiture is a mastery of good technique, 
and no amateur should attempt the portraiture of the living 
model until he can turn out, with certainty, a correctly 
exposed and cleanly developed negative and a perfectly 
finished print in the particular process he affects. As 
a rule, such adventitious aids as elaborate retouching are 
beyond the scope of the amateur (and, so far as naturalness 
in the results is concerned, a good thing too), so that it is 
doubly essential that his portrait negatives shall be free 
from technical spots and blemishes. 

I will now refer the reader to the illustration, ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Child." It was taken in the writer's dining-room 
without any preparation whatever in the way of screens 
or reflectors. А careful selection of the best and most 
desirable features of the ordinary conditions prevailing at 
the time is all that was made. It is confessedly a '' studio 
effect," but the conditions were so ordinary (and could 
probably be duplicated by ninety out of every hundred 
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STUDIO EFFECTS AT HOME. : 


By HARRY PAYNE. 


readers of this paper) that, in the hope that the 
data may be of use to those lacking experience, I 
will describe those conditions in all essential detail. 

The room is on the first floor of a typical London flat, in 
a good wide street. Outside the two 6 by 4 ft. windows 
which look west, are some thickly foliaged trees which 
diffuse the light to some extent. Ordinary lace curtains 
hang at the windows, and venetian blinds obscure about 
one foot of the glass when they are raised as high as they 
will go. The bottom of the windows is three feet from the 
floor. The room is papered with a plain dark crimson 
paper, the ceiling, doors, and a fifteen inch frieze being 


Portrait of a Child. 
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white. This has the effect of yielding a very soft reflected 
top light, as the light reflected from the walls (what little 
there is) would be non-actinic. | 

Fig. 1 is a plan of this room, and shows the relative 
positions of the sitter, camera, etc. 

The exposure (one second, lens stop F/6.5, plate Imperial 
special rapid) was made at 6 p.m., July, and there was 
bright sunshine at the time. The little model was placed 
on the arm of the divan chair, with her back resting com- 
fortably against the chair back. Having seen that her 
hands were naturally and gracefully disposed (a very 
important point in portraiture) and that the dress was 
in proper order, she was told to turn her head away from 
the window, and then, slowly, turn it back again, until 
(looking at her from the camera's position) the effect of 
lighting desired was obtained. The object was to get a 
sense of roundness and modelling by the play of light on 
the features, and it is surprising to note what an important 
difference even an eighth of an inch one way or another 
will make in this respect. In a top-side lighting like this 
the great thing to avoid is a noticeable harshness of con- 
trast between the lighted and shadowed side of the face. 
Some amateur' portraits remind one of nothing so much 
as Chirgwin, the white-eyed Kaffir, in their dramatic con- 
trasts. The remedy íor this is to well diffuse or scatter 
the light at its source (the window). This may prolong 
the exposure a little, but is better, to my mind, than re- 
flectors. к 

In the picture under consideration the difficulty of the 
job was enhanced by the fact that the model was wearing 
a white dress, yet the resulting print shows a full and 
pleasant range of gradation in this garment which could 
not Have been obtained any more successfully in the 
most elaborate studios. It is a simple question of exposure. 
It must be confessed that the operator’s task in this case 
was lightened somewhat by the fact that the little model 
has sat sO many times for her portrait fhat she is now quite 
an expert, not only at sitting in a given posture quite 
still, but in posing herself gracefully without instruction. 

The print, reproduced as it is by the half-tone process, 
will doubtless have lost some of its delicacy of tone and 
shading, but it is noteworthy that it is a-“ straight 
bromide enlargement made in an ordinary daylight en- 
larger from the original quarter-plate negative, which 
was untouched and not modified, controlled, or faked in 
any way. — ары 

One word in conclusion. Note the restful effect of 
the plain background. It is over the background that 
so many amateurs '' come a cropper." If the wallpaper 
of your improvised studio is of a glaring type, pin up a 
plain cloth or sheet of paper. It will improve the results 
hundreds per cent. 

If you just remember that (1) since you cannot do 
much to suit the lighting to your model, you must reverse 
tactics and suit your model to the lighting, (2) that all 
harsh and distracting incidentals, such as glaring wall- 
papers, obtrusive ornaments, etc., must be rigorously 
excluded from the view, and (3) that the most perfect 
technique must be aimed at, there is no reason why in 
your own drawing, dining, or bed room you should not 
secure as good portraits as if you possessed a studio with 
all the light-controlling devices that money can buy. 


| THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER. 


| READERS of “The A. P.” are again reminded 
of the considerable assistance they can render 
| by placing a definite order íor regular copies at 
their newsagent's or bookstall. The supply of paper 
is restricted, and newsagents may only be supplied 

| with the actual copies they order. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


ViEWING STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES WITHOUT A STEREOSCOPE.— 
A new method for viewing stereoscopic pictures without a 
stereoscope is described in the Camera (New York). It con- 
sists of preparing from one half of the stereo-negative a black 
and from the other half a white diapositive. If the black dia- 
positive is held over a white background, the picture is seen 
clearly, while if it is held over a black background it is almost 
entirely invisible. The same thing occurs with the white dia- 
positive—it is visible over a dark background and disappears 
over a white one. If both diapositives are placed over each 
other and viewed through a white or black background, the 
white or the black picture is absorbed, and the other is visible. 
If, however, one half of the background is white and the other 
half black, and placed at a certain distance from the super- 
imposed diapositives, one eye of the person viewing the dia- 
positive from the proper position will see only the white picture, 
while the other eye sees only the black; thus both pictures 
are seen at the right distance, forming a correct picture in 
relief. By this arrangement, one is actually enabled to view 
the pictures stereoscopically without the aid of apparatus, in 
all the plastic beauty as seen through the stereoscope. 


DissoLviNG Hvro.—Hypo may be dissolved very quickly 
by arranging an ordinary clean earthenware plant-pot in a jug. 
as shown in the photograph. The hypo is placed in the pot, 
in which are laid two circular pieces of fairly fine muslin, four or 
five inches in dia- 
meter. Sufficient 
water to reach 
about an inch 
from the top edge 
of the jug 15 
poured in, and 
the heavy solu- 
tion is at once 
seen to fall 
through the hole. 
A circulation of 
liquid is set up, 
and а perfectly 
clean solution is 
soon ready for 
use. If the solu- 
tion is required 
very strong, for 
use as a stock 
solution, time 
will be saved by 
lifting the pot, 
allowing it to 
drain, and replac- 
ing it, repeating 
this operation 
once or twice if considered necessary. If a little trouble 
is taken at first to ascertain the exact quantity of hypo crystals 
required to fill the jug with solution of any desired strength, 
the method described will be found very expeditious. It must 
be added that solutions of other substances may be similarly 
prepared. Pa a B 


* * * ж ж 


PRINTING-OUT BROMIDE PAPER.—If ordinary bromide paper 
is soaked (in the dark-room) in a 3 per cent. solution of stannous 
chloride, or protochloride of tin as it is sometimes called, and 
dried, a strong image of a peculiar quality can be obtained by 
printing-out, which can be fixed in the ordinary way in hypo. 
This experiment suggests an ideal printing process, and is 
worth following up. B. M 
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justice that their fellows would 
Nc ES mete out to them, until at last, 
| perhaps worn out with fatigue, 
they grasped the welcome sanctuary 
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IN С. 
A *. P N these days of necessary mili- 
ё? {агу апа police restrictions the 
amateur photographer may well 
find it a none too easy task to obtain subjects for his 
camera rambles. In the old churches and churchyards 
of this country, however, there is a wealth of material 
that will well repay the attention of amateurs, whether they 
are interested in pictorial subjects or record work, as 
both types are to be found. The illustrations on page 418 
of a few medizval ecclesiastical subjects may possibly sug- 
gest to some readers the possibilities that lie in this 
direction, and a few notes on the subjects represented 
may be of interest. 

The view of a part of Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, is a 
favourite subject amongst artists and photographers, 
but how many know that this part of the abbey might 
justly be termed ‘‘ The forgotten tomb ’ °? No one can 
tell to whose memory it was erected, but there it is, beautiful 
in its decay, the most popular bit of the whole of this 
picturesque abbey with its traditions, chief amongst which 
is ‘‘ The White Doe of Rylstone," immortalised in the gem 
of English poetry of that title by Wordsworth. 

There are various types of crosses to be seen in associa- 
tion with our churches, and a very interesting one is in 
the churchyard at Ripley near Harrogate. This relic is 
the almost perfect base and socket of a weeping or peni- 
tential cross, so singular in design and condition that it is 
unique in England. Circular in shape, the lower stone has 
cut in it eight knee-shaped holes, which bring vividly to 
one's mind a scene that was not uncommon in medieval 
days; weeping penitents kneeling in these stone apertures, 
supplicating for their misdeeds. Unfortunately the head 
of the cross is nowhere to be found. 

What is considered to be one of the finest architectural 
gems of the Norman period in the country is the splendidly 
preserved church at Adel, near Leeds. Оп the door is a 
beautifully worked bronze sanctuary ring or handle, which 
represents the evil one trying to devour a man's head 
and not being able. How many doors this work of art has 
graced no one can tell, but there it is as a reminder that 
wrongdoers of ancient days fled for their lives from the 


I= handle of mother church, which 
ME was held out to them. 

In the fine church at Loddon, in 

Norfolk, is an old pre-Reformation 

alms-box, iron bound and with four locks. Close by 
is a magnificent font of the sacramental type, one of 
the most notable features of the old church. Its design 
is exquisite and elaborate, whilst its proportions are 
splendid. It is of the fifteenth century, when much con- 
sideration was given to fonts in East Anglia. The height 
and dignity of these fonts were increased to emphasise 
the importance of the teaching of the initial sacrament 
of the church. Then handsomer types had sculptured 
panels giving representations of the seven sacraments, 
and sometimes an eighth, usually the Crucifixion. Finally, 
on some of the handsomest, gilding was introduced, and 
slight signs of this have been seen on the example at Loddon. 

Whilst the Minster at Ripon, dedicated to St. Wilfred, 
receives attention from all photographers who visit the 
old city, how many have seen the beautiful remains of a 
„maison Dieu" just outside the Deanery gardens ? 
This hallowed spot is quite picturesque, especially the corner 
where the towers of the minster and the Deanery gardens 
are seen above the broken walls. There is a tradition that 
the ransom of a Scottish king was placed on the altar stone, 
which is still in situ. In the illustration, a benatura or 
holy-water stoup is seen at the western entrance, whilst, 
beyond, the altar slab can be seen, as also a piscina. 

The sundial shown is close to the south door of the old 
parish church of Richmond, Yorkshire. Sundials of many 
types are to be seen all over the country, and are often 
picturesque. 

A peculiar and unusual ''squint," as regards its shape, 
is to be seen in the church at Newton Kyme, midway 
between Leeds and York. Irregular in shape, it served 
its original purpose very well no doubt, which was to 
allow the worshippers in the Fairfax Chapel to witness 
the elevation of the host in pre-Reformation days. The 
name of the chapel recalls to us the fact that many members 
of this illustrious family, renowned in the making of his- 
tory in this country, have worshipped here, notable amongst 
the number being Tom Fairfax, Cromwell's great general, 
and Admiral Robert Fairfax, who rendered valuable 
assistance in the capture of Gibraltar, which has proved 
so useful to the Allies in the present war. 


— — —— 


Photographing a Munition Factory. The case of the sum- 
moning of a photographer (referred to in Topics of the Week) 
was reported recently in the Times as follows :—'' At a North 
Wales Petty Sessions Thomas Chidley, photographer, was 
summoned for taking photographs of a Government muni- 
tion factory without the consent of the competent military 
authority. The case had a novel feature, inasmuch as the 
photographer, in taking the photographs, was acting on the 
instructions of the Ministry of Munitions, from which Depart- 
ment a letter had been received by the Chief Constable explain- 
ing the facts and requesting the withdrawal of the summons. 
The Bench decided that as the defendant had not been equipped 
with the necessary permit they must fine him /5 and costs.“ 


Hampshire House Photographie Soeiety.— Mr. C. Le M. 
Thompson has been appointed hon. secretary in succession to 
Mr. M. O. Dell, and all communications should be addressed 
to him at ,Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, W. 


NL Snapshots from Home League.—4As an interesting instance 
of the variety of causes which lead men to make application for 
snapshots from home," the secretary of the League informs 
us that a number of applications are now being received from 
men of British regiments who have been wounded in the recent 
insurrection in Ireland, and who are.now lying in hospital over 
there. It is perhaps noteworthy that it was not until these 
men were lying in hospital, far from homes in this country 
that they decided to take advantage of the Y.M.C.A. offer. 
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THE SWAN AS A PICTORIAL POSSIBILIT Y. 


Special to The Amateur Photographer and]Photographic News." 


WAN photography is cer- 
tainly a fascinating апа 
enticing pursuit. The inclu- 
sion of this beautiful and 
graceful bird in a landscape 
picture is often the making 
of the composition, in addi- 
tion to affording a definite 
note of emphasis. Neverthe- 
less, to deal with this sub- 
ject successfully requires an 
unlimited stock of patience 
(especially if pictorial results 
are aimed at), and time must 
be absolutely no object. It 
may be taken as an axiom 
that to hurry or lose patience 
with birds, animals, or chil- 
dren is to court failure. 

When dealing with swans 
it is well to be supplied with 
a good-sized bag of bread, 
which will probably be ex- 
hausted even more quickly 
than the patience of the 
enthusiastic photographer. 

A sympathetic assistant 
wil also prove very useful; 
his business will be to carry 
the food and to understand 
where and when to throw it 
and (an important point this) 
when. to refrain from so 
doing. 

Having selected a suitable 
position for the camera, with 
due regard to the composi- 

tion, lighting, background, etc., it is sometimes wise 
to throw а good quantity of food in or about the spot 
where you wish the swans to be. They will soon come 
and gobble it up quickly, but it is unlikely that their 
attitudes will be graceful or calm enough for your 
purpose. If, however, you wait until they have quieted 
down, they will probably sail round and round the spot 
for some little time, and then will be your opportunity 
for a successful picture. 

If the photographer is alone, it is better to give no 
food, as, if once thrown by him, the swans will make up 
their minds that the camera contains the larder, and 
nothing will induce them to remain at a pictorial and 
respectful distance from the unprotected ankles of the 
exasperated artist. I have never been actually attacked 
by a swan, but have seen the male bird give very severe 
punishment to his poor mate, holding her neck in the grip 
of his wicked beak, while she squealed piteously until it 
pleased him to release her. Не is the lord of the lake, 
and keeps his lady in her proper place. 

On one occasion, having vainly tried for more than 
an hour to get a satisfactory portrait of his lordship, 
whose attentions were becoming embarrassing, I gave it 
up in despair, and walked away over a rough, shingly 
path and through some thick grass and shrubs to the edge 
of a deeply sunk ditch leading into a field, where some 
lambs were prettily grouped. А photograph was just 
being taken when one of the lambs seemed attracted by 
some object behind the camera; on looking round, I 
beheld his lordship, waddling along with his head on one 
side, and looking anything but graceful. Не headed 
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By BLANCHE J. W. MERCER. 


straight for me, and, not wishing to jump ten or twelve 
feet into the ditch, and having no weapon of defence 
except the camera (and alas it was borrowed !), I 
rose to my feet with a certain amount of expedition, and 
walked away with as much dignity as was possible under 
the circumstances. 

Spring and early summer are the best times for this 
branch of photography, as the light is so actinic, and even 
beneath trees the foliage will not be too heavy. One 
cannot give long exposures, on account of movement, 
and yet under-exposure is to be carefully avoided. Expose 
as fully as possible, and avoid over-development or the 
use of too strong a developer, for fear of losing the exquisite 
delicacy of light and shadow on the beautiful snowy 
plumage. It may be useful to know that swans are 
very fond of dandelions, both blossoms and leaves, and 
handfuls of these thrown into the water will often 
supplement the emptied bag. 

In vindication of his character as a husband, it may 
be added that the swan’s fidelity to his mate is said to be 
lifelong, and should she predecease him he will remain a 
lone bird to the end. 


Under the Chestnut Tree. 
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THE LORD OF THE LAKE. 


BY 
MISS BLANCHE MERCER. 


See article on page 416. 
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AN AGED TOILER. BY E. S. PERKINS. 
The original, a bromide print (61 x 8D, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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LOW TIDE. 


BY 


KWEE KIEM TOEN (Java). 


The original, a toned bromide 
print (7 х 4}), was awarded a 


Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE GENESIS OF A PICTURE. 


SIR,—I have read the article by Mr. W. H. Porterfield in your 
issue of May 8 with even more pleasure than I usually experi- 
ence. One is always interested to learn the hidden secrets of 
any productions, and Mr. Porterfield’s frankness is both a reve- 
lation and inspiration. I saw and admired “ The Adventurers“ 
in ‘‘ Photograms of the Year,’’ wondering how and where his 
effect had been obtained, but little dreaming that it was 
entirely a manufactured effect. 

‘It is, indeed, a lesson in two ways. It teaches us that size 
is only a matter of proportion, a lesson that Dean Swift en- 
deavoured to impart long since, and, better still, it teaches the 
value of the use of the eyes with which we are endowed, and a 
course of visual training (however hateful the words may sound 
to subalterns of the present army) will indeed prove a boon and 
a blessing. In an article of my own, '' Circumspice,” earlier 
in this volume, I endeavoured to draw attention to the cult 
of eye usage, but I think that Mr. Porterfield could teach most 
of us how to improve our faculties of observation. 

Would it be possible to obtain the life histories '' of some of 
our leading works and publish them as a series? They would, 
I feel sure, prove very helpful to the majority, if not the whole, 
of your readers. The success of a work lies in its unconstrained 
appearance. I mean that if a result looks as though it has 
been achieved only with much labour, it has, I submit, failed. 
А picture to be a success must breathe spontaneity, just as a free- 
hand drawing must have flowing lines. I think that all of us 
know that every picture produced has caused much anxious 
thought and infinite care before its completion, although the 
result may, and should, appear to be just a happy-go-lucky 
snap. For instance, Sir, one of your own—‘ England's Watch- 
dogs is, I believe, the title—(I wonder you. didn’t get the 
Scots rampaging in Long Acre)—appears to be merely a very 
fortunate shot, although I venture to assert that it has been 
built dp from at least two negatives with an infinity of pains. 


[The title of the picture is“ The Empire's Watchdogs.“ — Ep.] 


Like Sherlock Holmes' reasonings, these articles would appear 
'*' so simple after explanation of the essentials, but the workers 
would lose nothing by the disclosures, and the readers of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. would derive much benefit, even were the in- 
formation alone given of just what had of necessity to be avoided 
at the time of exposure. In fact, if the author were frank over 
the latter subject, it would, I believe, prove of the most immense 
help to his fellow workers in the craft.— Yours, etc., 
Hightown, Lancs. E. HOWARD BURNETT. 


SiR,—I have read the article by W. H. Porterfield on the 
Genesis of a Picture." It is an interesting article, but why 
use the camera at all, except to copy the finished production 
for the purpose of obtaining further copies? Anyone who 
can work in the figures and the clouds could have done all the 
rest without ever using a camera and with much less trouble. 
Copying it would have produced a result indistinguishable from 
the present picture. The clouds and the figures appear to be 
lighted from different directions.— Yours, etc., 

Kendal. CHas. J. R. TiPPER. 


AN APPEAL TO ' A.P." READERS. 


Sır, —I hope it is not asking too much to publish the follow- 
ing. I joined the army on the outbreak of war in August, 
I914, and after twelve months' service was discharged suffering 
from rheumatism and tuberculosis. I have been in a sanatorium 
and hospital since then (August, 1915), until three weeks ago, 
and am now staying here with some relatives trying to get fit 
again to take up some light employment. Before enlistment 
I was a conductor on the L.C.C. tramways, but I am afraid I 
shall not be strong enough to follow that employment again. 
I am a very fair amateur photographer—at least, I believe 
myself to be—and I think I might be able to earn a little money 
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by photography for the press, but unfortunately my existing 
apparatus consists only of an old half-plate stand camera, 
so I have thought of appealing to you, suggesting that perhaps 
one of your many friends or acquaintances, or possibly a reader 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, might have an old reflex 
or other focal-plane camera suitable for high-speed snapshot 
work that they would care to give me to enable me to be suffi- 
ciently equipped to stand a chance of getting pictures under 
difficulties where my present camera is useless. I might add 
that while in hospital I took advantage of my enforced idleness, 
and taught myself shorthand, in the hope of it proving useful 
to me in note-taking. When applying for a pension on my 
discharge from the army, I was informed that I had no claim 
to such, but after a number of appeals I received intimation only 
yesterday that I should be granted a conditional pension of ќт 
a week, until August this year, and although this has been made 
retrospective I fully expect to have to repay the Soldiers and 
Sailors' Help Society, who have all the time been making me a 
weekly grant, to enable me to keep my home together, I being a 
married man with one child, and it is really through them I 
have been sent here now. Should you or any reader of THE 
A. P. be able and willing to help me in the way I have suggested, 
and wish to have proof of any or all the statements contained 
in this letter, you could obtain full information from Miss E. 
Tudor, Hon. Secretary, West Wandsworth Committee, The 
Soldiers and Sailors' Help Society, 21, Mexfield Road, East 
Putney, S.W., who inquired into my case and is fully acquainted 
with my position in every way. I have made this appeal to 


you in all sincerity, and hope you will at least consider it.— 
Yours, etc., 
54, South Road, 
Hailsham, Sussex. 


WILLIAM E. А. FRENCH 
(late Pte. 1483 R.A.M.C.). 


The Gazette (of the Third London General Hospital, 
Wandsworth) for May is, as usual, full of good things, and the 
numerous sketches and drawings reproduced demonstrate that 
the hospital is to be congratulated on having so many clever 
artists among its staff and patients. The literary contents 
also are interesting and entertaining. Copies of the Gazette 
can be obtained, price 4d. each, post free, on application to 
the editor (Pte. Ward Muir, R.A.M.C.), at the Hospital. 


The Photomicrographic Society —On Wednesday, May ro, 
at King’s College Bacteriological Laboratories, Chandos Street, 
W.C., a crowded annual general meeting brought to a close the 
fifth session of the Photomicrographic Society. The retiring 
president, J. E. Barnard, F.R.M.S., after a short presidential 
address, presented the Barnard medal to Dr. С. Н. Rodman 
for his set of lantern slides of photomicrographs of the fossil 
remains of fauna and flora found in the coal measures, and 
during the evening examples of the work of the members 
were shown, together with a demonstration of the ultra-micro- 
scope by Mr. Barnard. The past session has been most success- 
ful, the lectures and demonstrations having been well attended 
and the membership considerably increased. F. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S., was elected as the president for the 1916-17 
session. Particulars of the society may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the hon. sec., J. G. Bradbury, r, Hogarth Hill, Finchley 
Road, Hendon, N.W. 


Affiliation of Photographie Societies Annual Outing.—The 
annual outing, which this year is being organised by the Rich- : 
mond Camera Club, will be held in Kew Gardens, on Saturday, 
June 3. The Royal Botanic Gardens provide an abundance 
of photographic subjects, and on the date decided on some of 
the finest effects should be in evidence. The gardens have the 
advantage of being easily accessible from all parts of London 
by 'bus, trams, and trains. The fees, 1d. for admission and 
3d. for a hand or stand camera, have to be paid at the gates. 
Tea will be provided at 5.30 p.m. sharp at Pitt's Restaurant 
adjoining the grand entrance on Kew Green. Application for 
tea tickets (rs. 6d. per person), accompanied by a remittance, 
should be made to Mr. A. Н. Etherington (hon. sec., Richmond 
Camera Club), London and South-western Bank, Richmond, 
not later than first post Monday, May 29 
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A FOLDING ENCLOSED VIEW- 
FINDER. , 


HE making of the finder described 

below will amply repay any trouble 
given in constructing it. The cost is 
nominal and the contrivance simple to 
make. It does away with the embarras- 
sing side lighting. Before setting up 
camera you can arrange your sitter or 
view or even indoor work, and satisfy 
yourself as to general effect, and time 
spent under focussing cloths, etc., is 
economised. The following аге the 
materials required and instructions for 
making. The wood is obtained from 
a cigar box. Two lengths of thin 
wire 6 in. long (you can get a few at any 
florist’s for'a copper), and a piece of 
imitation black (or other dark-coloured) 
morocco, 24 by 6 in., are required. The 
latter material is suitable, as it folds well 
and excludes light, and may be purchased 
at any bookbinder’s. 

Take the top and bottom of box, mark 
out two pieces 41 by 3} in.; bore a hole 
1} in. central as in fig. 1; cut a square 
hole 2$ by 21 in. in the other piece, as 


49 * 3/4 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


in fig. 2. Fix the two wires across centre, 
taking care to clinch over as shown in 
fig. 3. This is advisable to do before 
reducing to proper size, as the work is 
easier to handle. Cut out accurately to 


plan (r—4 in. by 4} in.) a piece of 
morocco. It is drawn wrong-side up of 
material. Mark out to measures, and 


fold on that side along a// plain lines, 
then on reverse side along dotted lines. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written 


Home Workers. 


7 Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
"ин / | novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 

D» ШЙ for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


edge A, and glue either under or over 
opposite edge. This operation will fur- 
nish the key to object in view. Probably 


WHEN OPEN 


it would be best to cut out in stiff paper 
a trial piece, and any seeming difficulty 
will vanish. When set, fix in side piece 
(fig. 1), glue to turned-over edges; then 
proceed with fig. 2. Cut out two pieces 

4% by 3% in., and glue on 

each face end to bind 


Б turnovers. Don't hurry 
X the drying process, and do 
se’ 1% not close up or cut out 
* X sight holes until all is 

2/5 well set. Leaveovernight, 


3. if possible. These sizes 
are for a quarter-plate 
camera of 54 in. focus. 

. 3.—Section. Approximately 6} in. 

ел focus would be 2} by 
I] in., and a 7} in. focus 2 by 1 in. A 
little calculation will suit the opening 
in fig. 2 for any instrument. I have used 
one made as above during the past year 
with unvarying success. W. H. 


— — — — 


A DARK- ROOM LAMP. 


HE accompanying drawing shows а 
dark-room lamp made from а tea- 


a. S CORRECT CEE. EERE eee Жук —— i 08 ~) 


The folding first is imperative to ensure 
firmness and neat closing of box. Be sure 
all is kept perfectly square. Then take 


box. The lamp is suitable for gas, oil, or 
candle, and has a swing lid for ventilation. 
Lamps on these lines can be made from 
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biscuit boxes as well, and answer quite 
admirably. Red and orange or amber 
glasses can be changed at will. 

The back is in this case cut out, and 
some strips of tin are bent as shown to 
form a rabbet for the glass, and rivetted 
on. If youcannot get tin to rivet inside, 
small strips of wood will do, put in 
corners inside vertically, and the rabbetted 
tin can be secured by screws. 

A stop can be made at the bottom, of 
soft wood, to prevent the glass slipping 
out; or by bending over a part of the 
tin, but in this де you may leave ап 
awkward sharp edge. 

Holes are punched through at the 
bottom of the back of lamp for air, and 
if one desires to prevent stray light 


from getting out, fix over these a strip 
of bent tin, and rivet. 


— — =z 


The writer has had one of these lamps 
in use for the last four years, and it is 


still in first-class condition. T e 


To Buy, Sell, or Exchange 


a camera, lens, or accessories, 
see Supp. p. 6-7. 
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SOME JOTTINGS FOR THE PICTURE MAKER. 


(1) The Lens for Landscape. 
А HOSE workeis 


ҮШ 


who 
have a stand camera, 
or one of the hand- 
stand type, or a fold- 
ing pocket instru- 
ment with double ex- 
tension, will often 
find that a more 
satisfying result can 
be obtained by using 
a  long-focus lens. 
The fact is that for 
some near subjects, 
such as street scenes, the complete 
lens has its advantages, but for 
most landscape work the single com- 
ponent or long-focus lens will score. 
Particularly have we found the 
advantage with views including a 
road, because that unpleasant effect 
of the road tapering away to nothing 
in an extreme distance is avoided. 
Any house and property agent knows 
how the “carriage drive’’ may be 
made to assume magnificent propor- 


Fig. 1. 


tions by the use of a wide-angle lens. 
The whole thing is exaggerated. No 
one, we think, will prefer the effect 
of fig. 1 to that of fig. 2. The near 
foreground of fig. 1 gives almost a 
bird’s-eye view of the road, whereas 
fig. 2 shows the road as one would 


see it when walking along it. For 
fairly open subjects the camera may 
be held in the hand and a shutter 
exposure given, but when a closed-in 
or heavy view is being photographed 
some support for the camera is 
needed. Of course if near and distant 
objects are included, and both are 
required to be sharply defined, it will 
be necessary to stop down, and the 
increased exposure may demand some 
support for the camera, even with an 
open subject. 

The worker who uses а stand 
camera may pick up a long-focus 
single lens second-hand for a very 
trifling sum. A single of 9 or то in. 
focal length, even if working at F/11 
or F/16, is quite useful on a quarter- 
plate or 5 by 4 camera, and at four 
or five shillings is not an extravagant 
indulgence. It may be a little diffi- 
cult to fit it to a spare front if the 
camera is a very light and compact 
model. 

In a general way, however, the 


single component of most anastigmats 
and of all R.R. lenses will be used, 
and will give excellent results. Such 
a single was used for fig. 2. 


(2) The Screened Ortho. Plate. 
Except for the shadows across the 
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road, fig. 2 would suggest rain. It 
has a dull gloominess, and reminds 
one of Frank M. Sutcliffe's neatly 
coined expression. ‘‘ the gutta-percha 
world of the photographer." It is 
not the kind of photograph that 
makes one sigh for the country. We 
will admit that it is a trifle under- 
exposed, so that all its faults are not 
due to the fact that it was taken on 
an ordinary (i.e. a non-orthochromatic) 
plate. Still, most of them are. Fig. 3, 


on the other hand, is from a negative 


which was not only on an ortho. plate, 
but an ortho. plate exposed through 
a light filter, as all ortho. plates 
should be when used for landscape 
work. And how sunny fig. 3 looks ! 
The trees in fig. 2 are mere silhouettes, 
stage trees cut out of card, and set 
up against the sky. But in fig. 3 
they are round, they have three 
dimensions, instead of two. One can- 
not talk of trees being solid, because 
one’s aim should be to keep them 
leafy. It has been said of Corot's 


Fig. 2. 


trees that one feels the birds could 
fly into them. But we want the tree 
to appear a mass, rather than a /ayer, 
of foliage. | 
The shadows in trees, especially 
late in the day, are not infrequently 
bluish. The sunlit side of the tree is 
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yellowish green. The ordinary plate 
gives too flat a rendering, because the 
blue comes lighter, and the yellow- 
green darker than it should do. The 
ortho. plate used with a screen puts 
this right. 

It is often complained that land- 
scapes taken on a screened ortho. 


plate look snowy. This is usually апе. 


to over-development of the negative, 
and often to the use of a filter which 
is too deep a yellow. Writing for the 
picture maker we would say—beware 
of the adjusted screen of the scientist. 
It is usually too deep for good pic- 
torial effect. If the adjusted filter is 
twenty times for a certain plate, it 
will be found that for most landscape 
work six or eight times will be satis- 
factory. 

Now is the time to try the ortho. 
plate and filter. The trees in the 
southern half of England are almost 
in full leaf, but the green is so varied 
in tint that landscape effects may be 
obtained which cannot be secured 
later on in the year, when the foliage 
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has evened up and its 

freshness has been sul- 

lied by dust and sun- 

burn. 

(3) Two Interior Photo- 
graphs. 

Fig. 4 is a view of 
the interior of Ripon 
Cathedral. It 35 `8 
very good photograph 
too, sharply focussed, 
and properly exposed 
at a time when the 
lighting was satisfac- 
tory. It shows how 
the transmogrification 
of the building from 
Transitional to  Per- 
pendicular was stopped 
by the Reformation, 
one side being cased 
with Perpendicular work, while the 
other side of the tower arch is un- 
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Fig. 5. 


touched. It is interesting architec- 
turally, and would probably sell as 
a picture postcard, but it is not a 
pictorial interior. It is too compre- 
hensive, the interest is too scattered, 
and pictorialism demands a concentra- 
tion of interest. 

Fig. 5 is a bit of the same subject— 
the screen, to wit—though taken from 
a different point of view. But it 
becomes clear that the screen is the 
reason for the existence of the print. 
The clear floor is an advantage. We 
should like to make a print in platino- 
type, and just tone down the bright 
lights on the organ pipes which are 
at present a trifle distracting. Possibly 
also the light flagstone on the floor 
might be softened a little. But fig. 5, 
although it may not be markedly 
satisfactory from а pictorial point 
of view, at the same time has a 
pictorial aim which cannot be said of 


fig. 4. 
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(4) The Part is Greater than the Whole. 


One of the best presents for the 
young pictorial photographer would 
be a trimming machine. Many a good 
picture is lost because it is buried in 
uninteresting surroundings. Trim 
down relentlessly is sound advice. Of 
course, trimming is not unlike the 
use of a long-focus lens. In both 
cases we get rid of unwanted subject 
matter—when using the long-focus 
lens, by pushing what we don’t want 
outwards off the plate; when trim- 
ming down, by cutting away and 
discarding the unwanted material. 
Still, there are some cases in which 
the use of a longer focus lens would 
not be applicable, and fig. 6 is a case 
in point. „ As the print stands, there 
is too much of it. We have a number 
of scattered lights, and two peeps or 
vistas, one down the aisle and one 
through the tomb. The picture gains 
in simplicity, and therefore in grandeur 
if we cut off the left-hand half and 
throw it away. The light pillar on 
the right-hand side needs toning down 
a little to prevent the strongly marked 
contrast with the shadow in the 
groining from attracting the eye too 
much. 

It will be seen we have trimmed in 
one direction only—the width. It is 
when we trim in both directions that 
we may realise we might have used 
a longer focus lens, and got our 
picture more nearly to fill the plate. 


— — 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Entertainments Tax. 


As promised in the issue of May 1, I now give the 
official particulars of the entertainments tax which 
came into force on May 15. The tax will be charge- 
able, on payments for admission of persons as 
spectators or members of the audience, to all enter- 
tainments (such as those of theatres, music halls, 
cinema theatres, concerts, exhibitions, shows, races, 
football and other matches). The amount of the 
tax will vary according to the price of admission. 
. Twopence and under will be one halfpenny ; six- 

nce and under, one penny; above sixpence 

ut not exceeding half a crown admission, the tax 
will be twopence, the amount increasing as the 
price of admission increases. As these values will 
directly affect photographic societies, I quote them 
in full. 


How the Tax is to be Levied. 

The method of levying the tax is very simple 
indeed, and will ordinarily be levied by means 
either of Government-stamped tickets of admission 
(which may be obtained at the face value of the 
stamp impressed on them, no charge being made 
for the paper) or of special adhesive stamps to be 
affixed to proprietors’ own tickets of admission. 
The latter form will be the most convenient one for 
small concerts or exhibitions, because a society may 
sell its tickets in the usual way franked with an 
adhesive stamp, and thus get the value of the 
advertisement. On the other hand, the Government- 
stamped tickets of admission cost nothing above 
the stamp duty; they are printed in rolls of 1,000 
each, with admission price printed thereon, and the 
face value of stamp impressed on ticket in addition. 
Societies may, if they wish, issue their own admission 
tickets in conjunction with the Government tickets, 
or they may use Government tickets for admission 
and tax, yet I suggest that the best and most simple 


method is the society's own tickets of admission 


and an adhesive stamp. 


Where You May Get the Tickets. 


Supplies of tickets may be had on personal appli- 
cation at the office of any collector of Customs and 
Excise. There is a collector in most large towns, 
and generally he is situate not far from the head 
post office—very often at the same address. In 
the event of there not being опе, then address 
Entertainments Tax Branch, Custom House, 
London, E.C." The special adhesive stamps, 
however, which I recommend as most useful, are 
obtainable at the principal post offices as well as at 
Customs and xcise offices. All Government 
tickets, or adhesive stamps, affixed to own tickets 
of admission, must be issued by proprietors to the 


public intact, and be defaced at the moment of ' 


admission by being torn across the stamp. 


The Exemptions. 


The Tax will not be chargeable in cases wnere iiic 
Board of Customs and Excise are satisfied (a) that 
the whole of the takings are devoted to philanthropic 
or charitable purposes, without any charge for any 
expenses of the entertainment; or (b) that the 
entertainment is of a wholly educational character ; 
or (c) that the entertainment is intended only for 
the amusement of children, and that the charge is 
not more than one penny for each person ; or (d) that 
the entertainment is provided for partly educational 
or partly scientific purposes by a society, institution, 
or committee not conducted or established for profit, 
or is provided by any such society or institution 
wbich has been founded with the object of reviving 
national pastimes in furtherance of that object. 
The amount of the tax paid in respect of an enter- 
tainment will be repaid to the proprietor where the 
Board are satisfied that the whole of the net proceeds 
are devoted to philanthropic or charitable purposes, 
and that the whole of the expenses do not exceed 
twenty per cent. of the receipts. 


Are You In or Ont? 

W Clearly, photographic societies are up against the 
sub-section (d), and the point to be elucidated is 
the question as to how near we may interpret a 
lantern lecture as coming under the description 


partly educational and partly scientific." In the 
broadest sense the whole of the effort of a photo- 
graphic society is educational, and generally speaking 


its lantern lectures are arranged with an eye to that 
result, but one is not sure that the official mind will 


allow an equally generous interpretation. I am, 
of course, referring to those societies who make a 
charge for their lantern lectures as separate from the 
club subscription. Concerts arranged and an 
admission charge made are obviously taxable, 
and the same may be said of photographic exhibi- 
tions, where the charge is usually sixpence or a 
shilling admission with a season ticket at half a 
crown. These are the principal occasions when a 
hotographic society charges a definite admission 
ee, and very frequently it includes admission to 
the lantern lecture in the evening. 


Educational or Entertaining. 


I have tried to dissect the educational from the 
entertaining, which is after all only separated by 
a very thin line and is on many points debatable, 
yet I think we cannot deny that photographic 
exhibitions proper and exhibitions helped by hen 
lectures or concerts are clearly liable to taxes; 
‘therefore societies should be prepared to meet the 
responsibility. 1f you have any doubt as to your 
liability, you must make inquiry to the nearest 
Customs or Excise office, or to the Board of Customs 
and Excise in London. The tax is a very reasonable 
one, and few will complain of paying it where the 
liability is established ; in fact, it won't pay to 
resist, as the penalty is £5 for wilful evasion by the 
person admitted, and £50 penalty for the organisers 
of the show. Points to remember are that sufficient 
time should be given to clear cheques sent by post, 
to enable the tickets to reach you in good time, 
and that in all cases they will be delivered by 
registered post. 


A Public Library of Lantern Slides. 


An Aberdeen جو‎ ah rapa has made a suggestion 
locally which has t possibilities. We have 
circulating libraries of books galore, many of which 
are not only valuable and rare but of exclusive 
interest; and why not a circulating library of 
lantern slides ? е Aberdeen writer says, It 
may be news to many that the Aberdeen Public 
Library has a slide nucleus numbering about six 
hundred slides, from which a person may borrow 
what is required without charge, and they are kept 
in a condition fit for изе.” e further urges the 
citizens of Aberdeen to give the slides in their 
possession or any they may have that indicate any 
point of public interest. The idea is an excellent 
one, and so far as they may be representative of 
records, travel, architectural, handicraft, or com- 
mercial interest, a collection of several thousand 
slides would be a valuable acquisition to any city. 
If one could take out on loan twenty, thirty, or more 
slides to illustrate a point or a feature in an address 
or to supplement one's own collection of slides, it 
would be a very great convenience. 


With the Co-operation of Societies. 

The writer in quon at first thought the duty 
of compilation of such a library of lantern slides 
rested with the school authorities, but that idea 
was rudely shattered when he learned that they 
already had several thousand slides which are being 
neglected in the manner characteristic of our local 
bodies charged with the care of educational matters. 
No, I agree with my Aberdeen friend that it is to the 
librarian of the public library we must look for 
efüciency of control and I would suggest that 
societies should make inquiry among their members 
to see how many slides they could gather as a 
nucleus collection, then approach the librarian and 
see what he will do in the matter. Having once 
formed a library of lantern slides, it will then be 
the duty of the society to keep it renewed with the 
latest additions from time to time. If it became 
generally known the society was doing this work, 
many outside photographers would in all probability 
want to Join as members. Therefore, if the Society 
does the work it not only gets the credit but also 
improved membership. 


Daylight Saving Offers Evening Excursions. 

One cannot allow the advent of one of the greatest 
boons of this century to pass unnoticed. I must offer 
a few words of congratulation to the memory of 
Mr. Willet, who unfortunately did not live to see 
his proposals realised. If he were now living, 
yesterday (Sunday, May 21) would have been the 
proudest day in his life. It must therefore be the 
greatest day in memory of him. To photographers 


. to have official permits to 


and particularly society members it is a big boon 
to have another hour's daylight. Those societies 
who have been in the habit of arranging mid-week 
evening excursions will especially enjoy the privilege 
in the months of June and July, and apparently 
there is a tendency abroad to minimise some of the 
difficulties of the period by modifying the restrictions. 


General Permits Handed Out to Society Members. 

_ The modifications of restrictions will be appre- 
ciated in military areas where the authorities take 
the sensible course that is being adopted in Leeds. 
The secretary of the Leeds Camera Club has officially 
notified all members of the club that if they desire 
photographic 
apparatus and take photographs in accordance 
with the Defence of the Realm Act, they will receive 
them from the military officer co that 
district by attending at the Detective Office, Town 
Hall, Leeds, on Monday, at 8 p.m. If other authori- © 
ties could be prevailed upon by secretaries of photo- 
graphic societies to do likewise, the many vexations 
of the restriction would be removed. It is in the 
interest of your society for a secre 
and locally wherever situate. 


a personal guarantee for the conduct of every 
member. They also agreed to nise that 
reservoirs, railways, canals, bridges, and munition 


Enlarging with Simple Tools. 


Mr. E. W. Taylor, the president of the South 
London Photographic Society, recently gave a 
practical demonstration before the members on 
“ Enlarging with Magnesium Ribbon." Mr. Taylor 
stated he preferred this method to all others, and 
used it in his professional work. Mr. Taylor uses a 
paraboloid reflector, and for the purpose of the 
demonstration this was light-trapped in a small 
wooden box with a c at the back, the camera 
being fixed before a hole cut in the front. Focussing 
was done by placing the dark-room lamp in the 
place usually occupied by the reflector, when a faint 
image of the negative could be seen on the screen. 
When everything is ready for the exposure a strip 
of magnesium ribbon is suspended and lighted at 
the side of the reflector and the cloth immediately 
drop Mr. Taylor uses a larger reflector than is 
usual for the size of plate in use, as this ensures 
evenness of illumination, and for the purpose of 
convenience in lighting, which is done through a 
small hole at the side of thé reflector. 


Dull Days Abolished. 


Taking eight inches of magnesium ribbon as his 
standard, Mr. Taylor controls its light value by stops. 
Seldom is a less quantity required. E ing an 
average portrait negative postcard size to 12 by 10, 
eight inches of ribbon was used, a fine enlargement 
resulting. Mr. Taylor then  demonstratel the 
printing in of clouds in landscapes, and although he 
stated that for this purpose his method was not so 
convenient as working with an en i lantern, 
yet it was not very noticeable in his hands, and the 
quan of the enlargements left nothing to be desired. 

me of the advantages of this method are that the 
light is absolutely under control, the exposure varies 
according to the stop in the usual way, it deals 
equally well with a wide range of negatives from 
very thin to w dense and opaque, hand work 
on the negative does not show, and the apparatus 
required is very cheaply made. Mr. Taylor has 
made in this way in a few seconds first-rate enlarge- 
ments from negatives which took four or five days 
to print on P.O.P. 


Two Good Programmes. 


The Walthamstow Photographic Society have 
sent me their summer ramble card, on which I 
note some very interesting outings for every Saturday 
fortnight ; and on the alternate week they meet at 
The Hall, Vestry Road, Walthamstow, for demon- 
strations. The Bristol Photographic Club have 
arranged a much more comprehensive programme, 
and cover every Saturday from April to end of 
September. The railway difficulty is overcome by 
fixing the outings to take advantage of the excellent 
tramway facilities existing in Bristol and district. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
3 All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
co the 2 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 


Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked °“ Query " or “ Criticism“ on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Camera Bellows. 
Can you kindly tell me what sort of cloth to 
use for making bellows of enlarging camera ? 
]. F. (Hurlingham). 
For bellows of small size one may use 
two thicknesses of black calico or black 
lining, but for larger sizes it is desirable 
to stiffen the bellows by pasting together 
two thicknesses of calico, with thin stiff 
brown paper sandwiched in between 
them. 


Intensification, etc. 
(1) I bleached a negative in mercury chloride 
and blackened with developer—result, pearly, 
opalescent, and dense. (2) Can a negative be 
intensified a second time in this way? (3) 
Can a negative thus intensified be reduced by 
the usual methods? (4) If I slow а developer 
by adding bromide, is the result the same as 
diluting with water ? J. W. B. (Bolton). 
(r) This points either to imperfect 
washing or to insufficient action of the 
blackening agent, whatever that may be. 
(2) Yes, but the second and third opera- 
tions have less and less effect. (3) Yes 
and no; it depends on what reducer is 
used. Hypo solution will partly reduce 
after mercury. (4) Yes and no again. 
If development is carried out to the 
utmost limits in .both cases, the final 
result is the same, but if development is 
stopped in the early stages, the bromide 
method gives the more contrasty result. 


Coating Glass in the Usual Way." 
I have been reading in a book which says coat 
the glass with gelatine ''in the usual way." 
Could you please tell me how this is done ? 
D. A. A. (Brighton). 
What the usual way is depends, to 
some extent, on the purpose or process 
intended to be applied. But the follow- 
ing may be taken as generally typical : 
3o gr. gelatine in т oz. water.is made 
by soaking the gelatine for an hour or 
two in the water while cold, and then 
gently warming the mixture until the 
gelatine is thoroughly dissolved, when it 
is filtered through flannel while hot. 
A cleaned piece of glass is held horizontal 
between the thumb and first two fingers 
of the left hand while a small pool of the 
warm gelatine sofution is poured on to 
the horizontal glass plate, which is slightly 
tilted this way and that just sufficiently 
to get the solution to flow all over the 
glass without overflowing the edges; any 
surplus solution is returned to the stock 
supply. The coated plate is laid on а 


previously levelled sheet of glass until it 
cools and sets. It can then be stood up 
edgeways to dry, in a drying rack. 
Exposure. 
How am I to gauge the time of exposure when 
less than sav two seconds ? etc. 
H. M. G. (Liverpool). 

We are practically limited to two 
methods of timing all our exposures: 
(1) by uncapping and capping the lens, 
or working a flap shutter or some such 
similar device by hand and making the 
best guess we can as to what is one-half, 
one-fourth, one-tenth of a second, etc. ; 
and (2) by relying on a mechanical shutter 
worked by a spring or air valve, etc. As 
a matter of fact, the speeds often marked 
on shutters are more or less poetical or 
elastic. We fear this reply will not be 
of much use, unless you care to buy а 
somewhat (comparatively) expensive lens 
with a better class shutter fitted to it. 


Bromide Printing. 
I gave 4 sec. at 20 inches from 4 c. p. electric 
lamp, and the result was good. The next under 
the same conditions was five minutes before 
I could see anything, but one came up black in 
a wink, etc. The negative is rather thin, etc. 
P. M. (King's Lvnn). 
You do not supply us with sufficient 
details for us to go further than a sugges- 
tion that there is something wrong with 
the paper. Are you sure it has not been 
tampered with by some inquisitive person? 
The piece that went black at once points 
to fog or excessive exposure. If two 
similar pieces of paper have the same 
exposure, and you then develop one after 
the other in the same lot of developer, 
the second print will be longer in coming 
up, and is likely to be rather more 
contrasty. 


Toning. 


Can vou tell me if toning solutions intended for 


gaslight and bromide papers are equally applic- 
able to lantern slides ? T. E. Н. (Havant). 
Speaking quite generally, yes, but there 
are exceptions. 
Repainting Dark Slides. 
Kin?!y inform me the best thing to repaint 
dark slides. H. R. S. (London). 
Take a teaspoonful of dry lampblack 
(powder), mix this up with а few drops 
of gold size, using a palette knife or table 
knife, to a semi-stiff paste like soft butter. 
Then thin it down with turpentine to a 


(Supplement) 3 


creamy consistency. Apply a thin coating 
and let this dry thoroughly, and then 
apply a second coat. This should dry 
dead black. If shiny, use less size and 
more turps ; if it rubs off easily, use more 
size. 
Stains. 
Could you tell me how to remove stains from film 
negatives ? D. Y. (Andover). 
There is no one stain remover applicable 
in all cases. The remedy naturally 
depends on the cause. If pyro-soda 
developer stain is meant, make a saturated 
solution of alum by adding an ounce of 
powdered alum to a winebottleful of 
warm water. When cold add from 50 
to 60 minims of hydrochloric acid. 
Immerse the film in this, and after the 
stain is removed wash the film from ten 
to fifteen minutes in a gently running 
stream of water. 
Enlarging, etc. 
I want to make a half-plate enlarged negative 
from a quarter-plate print. My camera has 
from fifteen to sixteen inches extension, and lens 
is a six-inch focus aplanat. (1) If I put a copy- 
ing supplementary to this, reducing focus to 
three, shall I have enough extension for this ? 
(2) Distances of lens to plate and print, please ? 
(3) Do you recommend slow plates and quinol 
or fast plates and metol ? etc. 
F. J. (Egremont). 
Reckoning enlarging from 4} to 6} 
(i.e., 1 to 4) as 13 times linear ог “ dia- 
meters," we add т, getting 24. Dividing 
the lens to image—i.e., camera bellows— 


I 
by 24—1.е., we get 6, the longest 


focus available. So that your six-inch 
lens will just do what you want. If, 
however, you prefer to use the three-inch 
arrangement, the lens to plate will be 
24 multiplied by 3, i.e., 7} inches, and 
lens to print two-thirds of the camera 
extension, i.e., $ Х '-5. Slow rather 
than rapid plates are generally preferable 
for copying, but one need not go to 
extremes. Many good workers use the 
plates they ordinarily use for all other 
purposes, 
Clouds in Landscape. 

Can you tell me what plate to use to represent 

clouds in landscapes without a yellow screen ? 

Н. D. (Bradford). 

Please note and obey our rule as to full 
name and address. You will find any 
of the so-called se/f-screened plates а 
considerable assistance in securing clouds. 
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Architecture. 

Some funny things happen occasionally in photographic 
competitions, as we in this office are very well aware. One 
of them occurred the other day in the case of a ladies’ paper 
which brings its photographic readers up to the scratch every 
month by offering prizes for photographs of set subjects. The 
set subject this time was architecture. Now, architecture 
suggests a more or less definite idea. It is difficult to imagine 
anyone, except Lucy Gray who dwelt on a wild moor, finding 
architectural subjects impossible (outside prohibited areas, 
of course). Not to all of us is it given to have access to floors 
of mosaic, walls of arabesque, and columns clustering in patrician 
splendour; not all of us are within hail of the swelling arch, 
and stately colonnade, and massy aisle, the temples half as 
old as time, and the marble-paved pavilions proud in luxury— 
I pause there to take breath, and only hope that those who 
do go in for architectural subjects will be well and truly grateful 
for the perfect riot of picture titles I am giving them. 


Titles Two a Penny. 


As I have said, it may not be given to all of us to wander 
among the portals sculptured deep with imagery—there I go 
again—the vast illuminated halls where fragrant waters gush, 
or rooms with costly tapestry all hung, but most of us get a 
chance of a shot now and again at a bluff gray Norman tower, 
or nodding Saxon keep —1 can keep it up, you see or a dusky- 
raftered, many cobwebbed hall, or a holy turret tipped with 
evening gold, and so forth; and, leaving the rest of the poetry 
to Billy Wordsworth, one may say that it ought to be easy 
to get an architectural subject of some sort. Yet in this parti- 
cular competition in the ladies’ paper, when the entries were 
limited to architecture, one reader sent in an agricultural group, 
possibly owing to a misreading of the word, while another 
submitted a portrait by electric light, having been misled, 
perhaps, by the common way of using architectural terms to 
describe the features—the temples, the bridge of the nose, the 
roof of the mouth, and so forth. 


The Feline Build. 

The most remarkable entry of all, however, in this archi- 
tectural competition was that of the man—and what was he 
doing in this feminine rivalry ?-—who sent in what the editress 
calls Da very charming but slightly irrelevant study of a cat.” 
Now, what did he mean by that? I have known the cat to 
be placed in various cat-egories, especially by those who have 
been awakened from their slumbers by its ill-timed revelry, 
but architecture has never been one of them. It is true that 
there is a certain solid dignity about the cat, a certain pride 
and aloofness, such as great architecture invariably suggests. 
One wonders whether the cat can be said to be Gothic or Classic; 
possibly it is early Byzantine. Ог perhaps, in the course of 
its nine lives, it runs through all the styles of architecture that 
have ever been. 


A Nave of a Subject. 

Of some photographers the domestic cat is the first subject, 
architectural or otherwise, which they attempt with their new 
cameras, and very often the photographic result is not cat, 
but cat-astrophe. То begin with, most cats of our acquaint- 
ance are so ridiculously non-actinic. And although, when 
past irresponsible kittenhood, they will remain still for more 
than a thirtieth of a second, they have their own decided ideas 
on the subject of posing. They invariably refuse to take the 
spot which has already been marked out for them at a measured 
distance from the camera 11 you want the broadside vie W,. 
they insist upon the narrowside. They are in violent disagree- 
ment with the canonical practice of many photographers of 
placing the model in such a position that the sun is shining 
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on it from the direction of the tail. Altogether, 
cats are contrary creatures, and if they are 
specimens of architecture, I shall go some- ч 


where else for my studies of arcades and cupolas. 


Coming up to the Scratch. 


Two or three years ago I remember that a pictorial photo- 
grapher and a natural history photographer combined together 
to produce the portrait of a cat. In what way they shared 
their labours I do not know, but the result may be found in a 
back number of ‘“ Photograms." All they could manage of the 
animal was the head—the facade, as the architectural gentle- 
man would call it—but that was enough. The cat’s back 
is not to be seen—it is to be inferred—and, judging from the 
front aspect, the back is decidedly up. Whether the cat 
objected to the gloss put upon it by the natural history man 
or to the stern and rigid truthfulness of the pictorialist, will 
never be known; but the flying buttresses in the shape of 
teeth and whiskers are extremely prominent, and it is nothing 
to the discredit of the two distinguished workers who produced 
the picture to call it a scratch result. Far better go in for some 
other kind of architecture, such as a gable end. 


The Reeled Play. 


Of the potted play we have heard a good deal, but the reeled 
play is essentially an  Ainerican production. I have been 
interested in reading a long article in Mr. Roosevelt's paper, the 
Outlook of the States, on the way in which these cinemato- 
graphed dramas are made up. Of course, the players have to 
learn to tell their story without words, by action and facial 
expression. Sometimes amusing incidents like this occur. The 
scene was one in which a stout old Irishwoman was gossiping 
with a neighbour, when a man entered who pretended to be a 
pedlar, but was really a sneak thief. During the rehearsals the 
capable actress playing the Irishwoman admirably expressed her 
objection to the presence of the thief by action and muttered 
rage. But when the scene was on, the camera clicking sixteen 
pictures to a minute, the stage manager shouting warnings and 
directions designed to keep everyone keyed up, the actress sud- 
denly found need of speech to express her objections. ‘ Get 
along wid ye, thief that ye ar-re!” she cried. ‘Shure it's little 
ve look now like ye did whin I see ye last, playing dude in the 
pantomime." The player-thief had appeared as fop in another 
company the while the player Irishwoman was sweeping the 
stage in the finery of.an aristocratic dowager. The pathetically 
drawn face of the thief twinged with the pain of the effort to 
control expression, and all illusion was suddenly completely 
shattered by a hearty guffaw—and the scene had to be started 
all over again. 


Uncontrolled. 


‘ All forms of control ro’ photography of its greatest merit.“ — 
Westminster Gazette. 


Oh, would you know the height of giddy pleasure 
Photography imparts, 

The joy conforming to no mingy measure, 
Nor guided by the charts ? 


Then place on your photography no bridle, 
No curb, restraint, or check, 

But let it—while your clumsy hands hang idle— 
Take its own private trek. 


Where it will lead you —that's a different version, 
And strange may be the goal 

But if you'd have the thrill of the excursion, 
My friend, give up control. 
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THE HICH PYRENEES. 


BY M. O. DELL. 
The original, a bromide print (11 x 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The daylight-saving scheme will confer the advantage 
on the amateur worker of the additional hour of dav- 
light at a time when he 
can utilise it in the open 
air. In many cases this 
will make all the difference 
as to whether any plate exposing is done in the evening 
or not, and for at least three weeks on each side of 
the longe st day many workers whose photography has 
been largely a week-end affair should be able to secure 
well-ex posed negatives any evening after they reach 
home. One point will doubtless have occurred to many 
of our readers, namely, that the discrepancy betwecn 
clock noon and the time the sun actually at the 
meridian altitude—which will be one o'clock by the 
clock—will make a difference to the intensity of the 
light as given in certain exposure tables. For example, 
a table of intensities gives the light at five in the after- 
noon of a June day as half the intensity it was at noon 
the same day, while at seven it is only one-fifth the noon 
intensity. It is, however, quite unnecessary to bother 
about this discrepancy during the months of May, June, 
and July until after six, in August till after five, and 
in September till after Бек because the differences up 
to those hours are trifling. Then it will be well to bea 
in mind that the licht is a little stronger than the 
figures of an unaltered exposure table would indicate. 
Workers, however, who use any actinometer will осі 
their required measurement as usual, without having 
regard to the difference between clock time and actual 
solar time. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING AND THE 
EXPOSURE TABLE. 


IS 
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The sixty-first annual exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is announced to be held at the Galle rv 
of the Roval Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk Street, S.W., 
from August 21st to Septem- 
ber Zoth. The 
receiving exhibits by carrier is July 28th, and by hand 
July 29, Medals will be placed at the disposal of the 
judges in all sections this year, but exhibits may be 
entered “not for competition” if desired. There are 
three sections, as follows: (I.) Pictorial Photographs; 
(II.) Colour Transparencies; (III.) Scientific and Tech- 
nical Exhibits, Colour Prints, Natural History Photo- 
graphs, Lantern and Stereoscopic Slides. An entry 


THE R. P. S. EXHIBITION, 
1916. 


per cent. 


latest date for . 
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fee of one shilling is payable for each print and for each 
four lantern slides, the minimum fee being two shillings. 
The Society will refund the amount paid in excess of 
this minimum in respect of prints, slides and trans- 
parencies which are not accepted. We have a few 
copies of the prospectus and entry form, which we shall 
be pleased to forward to readers upon receipt of request 
accompanied by stamp for postage. 
o © © ; 

One has really to borrow from the “shocker " Press 

a word it has too much debased, and describe as amaz- 
ing the report of the Eastman Kodak 
WHERE FIGURES Company of New Jersey for 1915. 
ARE MIRACLES. The balance sheet in black and red 
(the black figures being dollars and 

the red figures pounds) shows us that after charging 
off liberal amounts for depreciation and contingencies, 
and paying four quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. each 
on the preferred stock, and four quarterly dividends of 
2} per cent. each as well as extra dividends amountihy 
to 50 per cent. on the common stock, they are able to 
carry forward a surplus of three-quarters of a million 
(pounds, not dollars). The assets of the company are 
valued at the respectable total of over 48 millions: v vf 
dollars, and the net profits for the year, including those 
of the subsidiary companies, amount to £3,245,660. 
The dividends for the past vear constitute a record. 
The distribution is equal to 60 per cent. on the ordinarv 
capital, the highest annual return hitherto being 4o 
The profit is nearly double what it was five 
years ago, and quadruple what it was ten, vears 
and the holders of the common stock have received b 
their original capital nearly four times over since the 
company started business. This result, let it be remem- 
bered, relates to the first full vear of the war, which 
was going to shatter photography altogether. Photo- 
graphy may be a luxury, but the war has given it a 
decided fillip. 
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So much attention is now being devoted to scientific 
and industrial research that the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society has decided to go ү 

the work of a special com- 


THE FUTURE. mittee, which was founded two 
years ago to investigate certain 


illuminating problems. At the May meeting of the 
society this committee, the chairman of which is Pro- 
fessor Silvanus Thompson, submitted a very compre- 
hensive programme of work which it hopes to accom- 
plish. The first thing suggested is an investigation 
of the properties of illuminating glassware; next, the 
preparation of a standard series of colours, and in 
particular of a standard white surface, suitable for 
acceptance in all researches in which the accurate defini- 
tion of colour is involved. The general question of the 
simplification of illumination photometers i is to be con- 
sidered, and particularly the problem of producing а 
direct-reading instrument based on phy sical or chemical 
effects. As to certain other suggestions, it is thoucht 
that street lighting, after the war, will be a good fiel^ 
for effort, particularly as regards the development of 
more decorative forms of design, as well as more scies 
tific treatment in the shading of lamps and the distribu- 
tion of lieht. As regards the design of lanterns placed 
outside public buildings, work might be done ind. 
op?ration with arts and crafts associations. The war hae 
impressed people with the importance of street lighting. 
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THE photo- 


ANSAN |) pe 
E NM veles li i grapher Who 
TASS ЖЕНДИ UA VT | attempts anything in the nature of 
Y SS АУ: pictorial work should understand 
Som H something of tone values. It is 
i ie ai not absolutely necessary, because 
Gl | certain famous pictorialists have 
notoriously utterly disregarded the 


proper translation of colour into a 

corresponding or suggestive mono- 
chrome, relying for their effects on a decorative filling 
of space. But in the main, pictorial photography de- 
mands that the tones of the photograph shall suggest, 
at all events, the tones of the subject. 

We say "suggest" for more than one reason. . In 
the first place, the representation of nature on а flat 
sheet of paper must necessarily be a matter of illusion. 
It is impossible to give anything like the extended scale 
of tones seen in nature when white paper is our highest 
light and some black pigment our deepest shadow. We 
must rely on various artifices—call them tricks, dodges, 
or what you will—in order to give an impression of 
what we have admired in nature. 

Further, no one who has seen many of the results 
can be in any doubt that the measured photograph 
often does not suggest the tones of the subject. We 
remember hearing а scientific worker make the 
prophecy in 1902 that in five years no exhibition judge 
would look at a photograph not taken by colour- 
corrected methods. That prophecy is nearly ten years 
over-run, and we venture to say that the proportion 
of pictorial results, the outcome of the orthochromatic 
or panchromatic plate, with its scientifically adjusted 
light filter, is even to-day a very small one. The scientist 
differentiates between the brightness of light re- 
flected from an object and the colour of light reflected, 
that is, the quantity and the quality of light. The dif- 
ferences of quantity he calls luminosities, the differences 
of quality he calls colour contrasts. But the expe- 
rienced pictorial worker knows that if he renders with 
his colour-sensitive plate and its adjusted light filter 
a deep blue sky, he will suggest a thunderstorm rather 
than summer blue, while the fresh green meadow, 
plentifully studded with golden buttercups, will look 
like snow. The pictorialist is not satisfied with the 
scientifically correct rendering of the luminosity when 
that rendering results in a suggestio falsi. 

We do not think this point needs labouring, but it 
may be of interest to mention that many of the most 
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TONE VALUES. 


THE TRANSLATION OF COLOUR 
N INTO MONOCHROME. 


Pal 3 P, 


мне. 
c. 

FE [ч 
expert picture copiers, men who photograph the paint- 
ings sent to the Academy and other important exhibi- 
tions, are in the habit of using various light filters, 
frequently liquid filters, so that the absorption may 
be modified to suit the original being copied. 

It is sometimes urged, however, that there can be 
no standard applied to the suggestion of a colour. by 
a tint of monochrome, whereas a light filter and the 
plate it is adjusted to will—with reasonable care in 
the use thereof—give a proper record of the luminosity. 
It may be pointed out that nobody is able to say, on 
looking at the photograph, whether the rendering of 
the luminosity is correct or not. Put up two patches 
of colour, a bright yellow and a dark blue, and photo- 
graph them with an ordinary plate, and on comparing 
the resulting print with the original, anyone will admit 
that the rendering is wrong. Use a colour-corrected 
method, and anvone will admit that the rendering is 
much better and truer. But take a grey and an orange 
of equal luminosity, and photograph them with colour- 
corrected methods, and the resultant print will show 
two equal tones of grey. Хо one will accept such a 
result as suggesting the original subject, because no 
one would feel that the two original patches—the 
orange and the grey—were equally bright. In other 
words, the human eye does not and cannot separate 
luminosity and colour contrast. The scientist knows the 
extreme difficulty of matching the luminosity of a colour 
patch with the luminosity of a patch of neutral grey, 
even when he has every possible aid, and that the 
results vary so astonishingly that many determinations 
are usually taken and an average struck. This being 
so, does it seem at all unreasonable that the pictorialist 
should decide to adopt the method which gives a result 
which looks right, rather than the method which gives 
what we have called a measured photograph? 

But do not let the reader assume that we have no 
use for the scientist's adjusted filter. There are some 
subjects for which it will prove useful, and indeed we 
can conceive of subjects which would be satisfactorily 
rendered from a pictorial point of view by the use of 
what we may term deeper filters still. Our whole point 
is that just as the painter is not expected to represent 
with scientific accuracy the exact shade of green of, 
let us say, a group of ash trees, so the photographer 
should not be tied down to any exact shade of grey or 
other monochrome with which he elects to represent 
this green. In both cases the suggestion must be a 
true one. 

The crux of the whole matter lies here, however. 
Photography suffers from an over-mechanicalness. To 
use the colour-sensitive plate and its adjusted light 
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filter always would tend to maintain, if not to increase, 
that mechanicalness. What is wanted is freedom. The 
photographer can only exercise this freedom properly, 
however, by knowing from experience the effects he 
will obtain with his various light filters, and by closely 
observing the tone values in nature. The problems are 
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almost of infinite extent, and, to begin with, it will be 
wise to keep to two or three filters, such, for example, 
as the well-known Kr, K2, and Кз. But the most 
important points are the observation of nature and the 
careful comparison of the results obtained with the sub- 
ject to see whether the illusion is satisfactory. 
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“SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME” IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


T may interest some readers of THE A. P. to hear а little 

about the work of one of the voluntary helpers for the 
Snapshots from Home” League in a country place. 

Our village is in a remote district on the borders of Wales, 
and as I have lived here nearly all my life, it is perhaps easier 


A Woman Smallholder. 


for me to carry on work like this than for those who must often 
be strangers to their models. 

Country people are apt to be shy, and consequently stiff 
and self-conscious, with those whom they do not know well, 
and then the snapshots would lose, to a great extent, the “ home "' 
touch which is specially wanted. 

In contrast to the restless spirit which leads to such frequent 
changes of house by many town dwellers, some of our people 
stay for generations on the same farm, and in two cases I have 


Wife and Children of a Private in the 
Coldstream Guards. 


Home from the Trenches. 
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photographed the house where not onlv the soldier himself 
was born, but also his mother, who still lives on in the home 
which has known her as maid, wife, and widow. 

One of my prints shows the mother and sister of a Royal 
Engineer. They are carrying on the work of a “ small holding“ 
by themselves. 

In the group are the wife and children of a private in the 
Coldstream Guards—one of the verv few left of those who 
went out at the beginning of the war. The children were 
anxious for ‘‘ daddie to see how tall the white daisies have 
grown." Copies of this print have been sent to, and much 
appreciated bv, the soldier father in the trenches near Hulluch 

Another cottage at which I called is the home ot a farm 
labourer, and he had just come back for his dinner. He wanted 
his dog photographed, so his wife had to fetch her kitten too, 
and their portraits went out as a Christmas greeting to the 
soldier son—their only child—who is '' doing his bit” under 
the scorching Indian sun. 

At every house I find the parents or wife, as the case may 
be, delighted at being able to send a bit of '" home ” to cheer 
the loved one, who is doing his best to guard that home from 
sharing the fate of those that now lie ruined and desolate in 
the less fortunate countries of our Allies. I feel very glad to 
be able to turn my hobby to such a good use, and thus to share 
with others some of the pleasure it has given to me. 

One of my most interest- 
ing photographs is that of 
the soldier and his wife. He 
is the private in the Cold- 
stream Guards who has been 
already mentioned, and the 
snapshot was taken when he 
came home for a brief spell, 
after many months in the 
trenches and battlefields of 
Flanders. 


A Mother of Soldier Sons. 
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HE certainly in- 
convenient 
(though pre- 

sumably necessary) re- 
strictions as to general 
landscape and many 
other forms of out- 
. door photography at 
the present time have 
had the result of 

: directing the camera 

possessor's attention to 
indoor home work.  Portraiture, naturally enough, is a 
general favourite, and gives rise to quite a string of queries, 
such as : * Do I need a special kind of lens, plate, developer, 
for portraiture in an ordinary living room?” “ My lens gives 
me only a very small scale of picture unless I go so near 
the sitter that I get exaggerated proportions, fuzzy effects : 
what do you advise?” “With very near subjects, do the F 
numbers of the stops, as marked, hold good?” The moment 
seems opportune for replying to some questions similar to 
these, which suggest difficulties that are shared by large 
numbers of amateurs. 
Can Home Portraiture be Done with any Kind of Lens, or is 

a Portrait Lens Necessary ? 

Let me recite a bit of personal history. Some years ago— 
the rapid plates of which period would now be called slow 
or ordinary—I purchased a portrait lens under the (wrong) 
impression that it would, at any rate, prove a great help. 
It did not. Although it worked at the high speed of F/4, yet 
with this aperture the small depth of field made this stop 
practically useless. In a word, a portrait lens offers large 
aperture and high speed, but a shallow field, wiry sharpness 
in one plane quickly passing into marked fuzziness in neigh- 
bouring planes. Thus one part of a man’s beard may look 
like fine pin wire and other parts like cotton wool. 

To the professional portraitist a speedy lens has special 
value ; for example, if he is working on dull days or dealing 
with fidgetv children. But for the amateur, who usually can 
select his sitter, time, and place of working, speed of ex- 
posure is a quite secondary consideration. А great deal of 
the best amateur portrait work during the last twenty years 
has been done with the now old-fashioned R. R. lenses 
working, nominally, at F/8. In later days the modern 
anastigmat at or near F/6 is the justly popular tool. But the 
rapid plate of to-day enables one to do almost any and every 
thing with the R. R., at F/8, in an ordinary well-lighted 
room, in fine weather, etc. One may go further, and say 
that the old-fashioned “single landscape” lens at F/11 has 
given results which for modelling quality have never been 
surpassed. Lenses of this kind by noted makers (Ross, 
Dallmeyer, Wray, etc.) may sometimes be met with second- 
hand at very modest prices. The inexperienced beginner, 
however, is not advised to buy second-hand lenses without 
expert and disinterested advice or guidance. F/11 for out- 
door (i.e. garden or backyard) figure and portrait work is 
quite practicable; so that many of the single-lens cheap 
hand cameras are possible if a few simple conditions are 
observed. 

We thus see that for home portraiture we may safely say 
that any ordinary photographic lens can be used. The 
smaller the stop, or the higher its F number, the longer the 
exposure and the greater the depth of focus (i.e. subject in 
focus or focal field). This means, then, that we are not 
limited to any kind of lens by the subject so much as by the 
lighting conditions. If we have a subject who can keep still 
for, say, ten seconds, we can use a landscape lens at F/11 in 
an ordinary well-lighted room with a rapid plate, in May, 
June, or July, between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. At the same time, 
in portraiture we often especially desire to secure a some- 
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HOME PORTRAITURE AND THE LENS. 


Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M. A., F. R. P. S. | 
what fleeting expression, which usually will limit us | 
to a maximum exposure time of one second, prefer- 

ably less even. In from May to July, time from 9 a.m. to 
4 p-m., using an extra rapid plate, say Н. and D. 250-300, and 
in a well-lighted room, we could give an exposure of from 
half to one second with Е/5 or F/6. These figures, of course, 
are only general or suggestive, but they may help workers 
inexperienced in portraiture to get some rough idea how 
the TROR of exposure, and therefore of lenses, may be 
solved. 


What about Focal Length in Connection with Portraiture? 

This is a matter of much greater importance than the 
average worker realises. The usual idea is “a short-focus 
wide-angle lens for architecture, and a long-focus lens for 
distant views.” In home portraiture we usually are dealing 
with a narrow angle of subject at fairly close quarters—a 
matter of four or five or, perhaps, six yards. Let us sup- 
pose a 5 inch-focus lens, a quarter-plate camera, and an 
adult sitter at 15 ft. distance. Dividing 15 ft. by 5 in. we get 
an image to object ratio of 1 to 36. Thus а о in. head 
would give us а 9-36ths in. or'ł in. head on our plate. 
This would be inconveniently small for portraiture. Natu- 
rally we now move our camera up towards the figure—say, to 
a distance of two yards, or six feet. The ground glass will 
now be about 53 inches from the lens, i.e. half an inch or so 
further than when in focus for a distant object. Dividing 
72 by 5% we get 13 and a fraction. Let us call this 12, for 
ease of reckoning. Our image of a 9 in. head would now be 
9-12ths, or, say, $ inch. 

If we want a larger scale picture, and go nearer still to our 
objects, we shall hardly fail to observe disturbing dispropor- 
tion. Thus in a front-facing subject the nose would be too 
large for the ears, and so on. Moreover, we are faced with 
the choice of a small stop (to get depth) and long exposure, 
or a noticeably “in and out of focus effect," which is very 
seldom, if ever, satisfactory in portraiture. To get a large- 
scale picture and yet avoid getting too near our subject 
means use of longer focus lens in this case. 


Camera Limitations. 


The next point to consider is the maximum (front to back) 
camera extension, as the focal length of lens to be employed 
must be something less than this limit, otherwise we shall 
get no image on our ground glass or plate. 

For example, suppose the camera extension limit to be ten 
inches, and the focal length of the lens to be eight inches; 
with this eight-inch lens ten inches from the plate, what 
ratio of image to object do we get? If we call f the focal 
length and c the camera extension, the ratio r is expressed 


by the fraction 75. which in the above instance is 


8 8 

10-8 2 

Thus we could get an eight-inch head two inches long on 

the plate. But this would be too large for a quarter-plate, 

and, moreover, the lens would be only about five times its 

focal length, i.e. forty inches from the sitter, which obviously 
would be much too near. 

But suppose we shall be content to get a one-inch head, or, 
say, a ratio of object to image of one-ninth (for a nine-inch 
head); with the ten-inch lens where will the sitter be now? 
This we easily find by adding one to the ratio number, i.e. 
one plus nine, viz. ten, and multiplying this by the lens’s 
focal length (viz. eight), i.e. eighty inches, or, say, roughly 
seven feet. This is quite as near as we ought to bring any 
lens if we want good proportions. 

Let us suppose the home studio enables the camera to be 


‘twelve feet from the sitter, and that a one-inch head is 


required on the plate. We may call this an object to image 
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ratio of nine to one. If, then, we divide twelve feet by nine 
we get the lens to plate distance, sixteen inches. This would 
be rather long for a quarter-plate, but not out of the way for 
a whole-plate or even a half-plate camera. To find the focal 
length of the lens in this case and conditions we add one 
to the ratio number nine and get ten; we now divide lens to 
object distance, twelve feet (144 inches) by ten, and get 14.4, 
or, say, 14% inches. 
seven inches focal length; so that one of the symmetrical 
components of such a lens would be about fourteen inches. 


Supplementary Lenses for Portraiture. 
Let us suppose that the reader possesses but one К. К. 
lens and one camera; the former, say, of five inches focal 
length, the latter giving a front to back range of ten inches. 


о! ` F2. 
On attempting to use half the R. R. lens, possibly he finds 
his camera is just a trifle too short for a near object, e.g. a 
sitter at eight or ten feet distance, but is possible for extreme- 
distance objects. Let us suppose the lens to sitter distance 
to be eight feet (ninety-six inches), and the camera length 
ten inches. The first thing is to calculate the corresponding 
focal length. Multiply 96 by 10 and divide by 96 plus 10. This 
is a fraction over 9 inches. But we want a little working 
margin, and we may wish to deal with some object—e.g. 
group of flowers, etc.—at a closer distance than eight feet. 
So we will assume a lens of eight inches focal length would 
be acceptable. 

The next question is, how can we convert a five-inch into 
an eight-inch lens? To find the focus of the required sup- 
plementary we multiply 8 by 5, equals 40, and divide this by 
8 minus 5, equals 3; or до divided bv 3 equals 13, sav, and a 


Fig. 4. 


negligible fraction. That is to say, we need a thirteen-inch- 
focus negative or concave lens by way of supplementary. 
From a working optician (spectacle maker) we ought to get 
for about sixpence a rough-edge spectacle lens, but it will be 
as well to ask for a — 3 D lens, i.e. three dioptres. To con- 
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A half-plate R. R. lens is often about. 
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vert inches to D measure all we need do is to divide forty by 
the inches number, in our case thirteen, which gives us 3, 
near enough. 

The simplest way to hold this lens close up to the back of 
the ordinary R. R. lens is by means of three short bent pins, 
say three-quarters of an inch long. A quarter of an inch 
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Fig. 5. 


from its head the pin is bent to a sharp right-angle (see fig. 1). 
We now insert the point end of the pins into the inside of 
the camera front or lens panel in the manner shown in fig. 2, 
where the rough-edged lens is shown resting on the three 
pins, which can be easily turned aside when not required. 
Another plan is to employ a U-shaped piece of (brass) wire, 
as indicated in fig. 3. 

It might be thought that using a simple (unachromatised) 
lens in this way we should get blurred results. In figs. 4 
and 5 we find there is little, if anything, to choose between the 
prints in this respect. 

It may be here convenient to give some details of this 
pair of experiments : Camera, eight feet from sitter, in ordi- 
nary room; April; 4 to 5 p.m. ; camera and sitter in the same 
position for both exposures; special rapid plates. Fig. 4, 
Dallmeyer 5.3 inch focus Stigmatic, F/6; exposure, 5 seconds. 
Fig. 5, same lens and stop, with a ten-inch focus (— 4 D) 
concave lens close up to back lens of Stigmatic; exposure, 
20 seconds. Negatives developed and printed together. 
Technically regarded, the prints indicated seriously under- 
exposed negatives, a result feared at the time, for to expect a 
sitter to hold quite still for more than twenty seconds is 
inviting risks of failure. The sharp definition of the hatpin 
and spectacles frame will show absence of movement and 
that the definition is sharp enough for portraiture in spite of 
the uncorrected negative lens. 

If now with a pair of dividers we measure the same 
objects in the two prints, e.g., from the bottom of the chin 
to the top of the hat feather, we shall find that the linear 
ratio is very nearly two to one. In other words, the focal 
lengths of the two lenses are as two to one, i.e., adding a 
negative ten-inch to a positive five-inch lens has given a ten- 
inch combination. But doubling the focal length doubles the 
linear size of the image, and this means quadrupling the 
exposure. Hence five seconds for fig. 4 means twenty 
seconds for fig. 5, the same actual stop being used (nominal 
F/6) in both cases. In fig. 4 we can see at a glance by aid 
of the small rectangle what part of the subject here shown is 
the same as that shown in fig. 5. 
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Fig. 1. 


particular negative out of a con- 
siderable number taken of your 
friend’s child, which gives the greatest 
amount of satisfaction to the parents, 
is quite spoiled by some object in the 
background being too obtrusive, or by 
the figure being too much to one side 
of the plate, or for some other reason. 
In fig. 1, which was a case in point, 
we have both the faults above referred 
to. The camera had been arranged to 
take the child sitting in the chair, and 
when she assumed of her own accord 
this pretty and natural posture the 
eagerness to secure a record of it 
made the operator forget for the 
moment that the figure would be almost 
out of the picture. 
The question arose, how to remedy 
this defect and at the same time get 
rid of the pattern of the armchair, 
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VIGNETTING WITH 
А REDUCER. 


By G. WANSEY SMITH. 
Special to "The A. P. & P. N.“ 


which took away the attention from the 
child herself. As there was insuffi- 
cient margin on the right for ordinary 
vignetting, a print was first made, as 
fig. 2, with a blank white margin, wide 
enough to bring the figure to the centre 
of the bromide paper. 

After fixing, this was placed on a 
piece of glass, and the not-wanted 
detail wiped out with the following 
reducer: Hvpo solution, from fixing 
bath, 4 dram; по per cent. solution 
ferricyanide of potassium, 10 minims. 


Fig. 5. 


This was applied with a tuft of cotton 
wool, holding the print on the slant, so 
that the surplus reducer ran towards the 
sides of the print and not on to the parts 
which it was wished to preserve. The 
tap was kept running during this opera- 
tion and the reducer often washed away. 

By this means fig. 3 was obtained. It 
will be noticed that the outline of the 
dress has been slightly intruded upon; 
but this was soon rectified, and other 
slight defects, such as the white spot 
on the chin, remedied with an ordi- 
nary lead pencil when the print was 
dry, and fig. 4 was the result. 

It now only remained to copy this, 
and a new negative was obtained, from 
which fig. 5 (the desired result) is a 
print, reduced and vignetted in the 
ordinary manner. 
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Fig. 2. 


The method described can, of course, 
be applied to other problems, such as 
taking a separate portrait out of a 
group. Indeed, in skilful hands it is 
quite possible to work up a good figure 
subject even when only the head and 
face are clear in the original group. In 
this case the bulk of the added work 
would have to be done at that phase of 
the process indicated in fig. 4. 

It may be explained further, in refer- 
ence to fig. 2, that to secure the white 
margin, the extreme edge of the nega- 
tive is first carefully painted with photo- 
pake or other opaque blocking-out 
medium, and a strip of black paper is 
pasted or fixed with seccotine to the 
edge of the negative, so as to come up 
to the edge of the image. The negative is 
then printed in a larger printing frame 
fitted with a sheet of plain glass. 
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Ir is pro- 
bably no 
news to 
readers of 
THE А.Р. 
that Ber- 
tram Park, 
erst while 
a mate ur 
photo- 
grapher 
artist, exhibitor at picture shows all over 
the country, and lately hon. sec. of the 
London Salon of Photography, is now a 
professional photographer, making his 
camera pay in goodly earnest. He 15 
undoubtedly a striking example of the type of worker to 
whom this series of articles specially refers. Here we 
have a successful professional picture-maker in the heart 
of fashionable London—photographing distinguished and 
beautiful sitters by the score, and producing for them new 
and original work that is sound art without being “ arty’ 
who, less than a year ago, was merely known as a one 
amateur photographer. 

It demonstrates clearly the correctness of our repeated 
observations to the effect that amateur photographers 
have not only created pictorial photography, but that 
many of the best professional camera workers to-day are 
those who gained their first knowledge of photography 
as amateurs. It is obvious that the amateur worker, 
untrammelled by the restricting influences of the ordinary 
studio routine, free to expand in new directions of thought, 
to make experiments along original lines, апа finally 
to turn the net result of this broad training to professional 
output, must have an enormous advantage over the 
ordinary professional with no ideals, who is hampered by 
conventional methods handed down from wet-plate days. 

It may, of course, be said that ideals will not provide 
bread and butter. Yet, strangely enough, most of the 
amateurs who* have jumped into the front rank as pro- 
fessionals have not only been well equipped with ideals— 
which, after all, mean something definite to work for— 
but also in a large degree with that quality which quite 
a number of the rank and file of professionals lack, namely, 
a keen business instinct. 

The photographer of to-day who would succeed, pro- 
vided he is in the right neighbourhood, should not produce 


only the ‘usual thing " that is asked for, but a better 
thing, and make his sitters like it. In other words, he 


must educate the public to appreciate good work and to 
recognise that his work is good. 

This Mr. Park has done. His productions have always 
been individual in style, and frequently of the type to 
make the ‘‘ two-guinca-a-dozen’’ man '''"sniff" with 
derision. 

By always favouring portraiture and figure studies as 
an amateur, Mr. Park had already gone a long way towards 
successful accomplishment when he took the bold plunge 
and opened his studio at 43, Dover Street, W. This 
required a bit of courage and assurance in war-time, but 
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confidence 1п one’s self is half the battle, and the right 
sort of sitter was not long in hearing of the new studio. 
It is here that the illustrated society papers prove an 
asset. The reproductions of fine studies every week 
signed Bertram Park "—which is still continuing 
showed that there was a live man about, and, moreover, 
a producer of pictures as distinct from mere photographs. 

A visit to 43, Dover Street, W., demonstrated many 
things. First, that to be an up-to-date and successful 
professional photographer—in the West-End at least— 
a shop is an unnecessary luxury. In fact, a showcase is 
equally uncalled for. All that is required is an address. 
In the present instance, on arrival we find a medium- 
sized doorway and a door-plate. A private and very 
intimate lift wafts the visitor to the studio above, and as 
Mr. Park has already reached the point when it is only 
possible to fit in his sittings by previous arrangement, 
you will be expected ; and if it is teatime, you are daintily 
' tea-ed ” in a charming little Jacobean room where every- 
thing betokens comfort and good taste. 

You hear with some surprise that this is the“ studio.” 
Photography seems impossible here, but this studio is 
probably unlike any other in London at the present time. 
It is one in which daylight is entirely banished when 
work is in progress. Mr. Park realised that if his pictures 
were to be of a uniform high quality he must be entirely 
independent of the vagaries of daylight. In the ordinary 
daylight studio there was always an element of uncer- 
tainty, and the photographer, be he never so clever, was 
always at the mercy of every passing cloud. АП this is 
altered in Mr. Park’s studio. As he chats, he considers 
the possibilities of his sitter, and soon makes up his mind 
as to the right point of view, and the composition that 
will show the subject at his or her best. The good points 
are noted and made the most of, and in the meantime 
the window curtains have been drawn, and the apart- 
ment is being gradually flooded with a glow of glorious 
light that emanates from a battery of half-watt lamps 
enclosed in a large gauze movable screen, standing in one 
corner. This is swiftly and noiselessly swung round to 
the desired position to produce the right lighting effect. 

The walls of the room are panelled and hung here and 
there with rich tapestry. No better background can be 
wanted. The camera appears, and we note, as exposures 
are swiftly made, that Mr. Park uses the Mackenzie- 
Wishart plate adapter and envelopes (whole-plate size) 
on his studio camera. 

Half a dozen studies have been made while you con- 
tinue chatting, and one feels that pictorial professional 
photography must be a luxurious business if this is a 
sample. Yet Mr. Park’s work is as perfect as good tech- 
nique can make it, and his fine portraits of men are as 
good as his pictures of women. 

The secret of his success is personal energy, a desire 
to progress and put ideals into practical shape; and, 
above all, the firm belief that there is always room at 
the top. 


The first article in this series appeared in THE А. P. for 
May 15, and dealt with William Illingworth, of Northampion. 
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MISS DAISY WALLER. BY BERTRAM PARK. 
See article on p. 436. 
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Мау 20, 1916. 


LITTLE JUNE. BY BERTRAM PARK. 
See article on p. 436. 
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LADY BURNE-JONES. BY BERTRAM PARK. 
See article on p. 436. 
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THE DUTY BOAT. 


BY 
E. 


MOWLAM. 


J. 


The original, a bromide print 


(72 x 51), was awarded a Prize 


the Weekly Competition. 
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BLACK AND WHITE NEGATIVE 


MAKING. 
MR. J. H. GEAR ON HIS METHCDS. 


HE discussion on negative making announced to take place 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Photographic Society 
proved to have a narrower basis than the title might suggest, 
for Mr. J. H. Gear, the opener, limited his remarks to the making 
of negatives in the reproduction of black and white work. He 
gave, however, a very interesting survey of the method by 
which he himself has done some excellent work of this descrip- 
tion. 

Speaking in the first place of the original, he said that many 
copies which looked black were found to be, on exposing the 
plate, not actually black. Printers frequently put into black 
ink a bronze blue in order to make the black look more attrac- 
tive, and this made the production of a negative more difficult. 

As to the illumination of the copy, it was necessary that 
the light should fall equally upon it, and give no stray reflec- 
tions. The light should travel in the direction of the axis of the 
lens as much as possible, and further, there should be no abund- 
ance of light coming from all quarters. 

The lens to be used was preferably one of long focus, and 
should be of much longer focus than would be used to cover 
the same size of plate in the ordinary way. However good the 
lens might be, there was an advantage in using a small stop 
for reproducing fine lines. A large angular aperture would 
not give the crucial definition a small one would. 

As to the plate, it was necessary to have a slow one, with a 
fine grain. The process plate was useful, but he employed 
usually a slow lantern plate. 

It had been frequently stated that in making an exposure 
for a black and white copy, the exposure must be on the under 
side. Asa fact, however, there was very little latitude indeed. 
One required an exposure which would give the maximum 
amount of exposure for the ground, whilst giving very little 
deposit indeed upon the lines. The correct exposure, naturally, 
was short, but it must be sufficient to obtain the maximum 
opacity on the parts required. The plate must be backed. 

The developing solution had to be one which was adjusted 
to give the greatest amount of opacity without producing any 
fear of chemical fog. A hydroquinone developer is generally 
used for the purpose. Mr. Gear favoured a simple two-solution 
developer as follows : 


I. 
FydITOQUIDORÉ 4 ted sd SAREE раа I OZ. 
Potassium metabisulphite ................ I OZ. 
Potasunum bonne „ I OZ. 
Wir a SADDENED SSS to 20 Oz. 
11. 
CausDc pot „„ 2 OF: 
WOO io 2 u ES WA кж Eye to 20 Oz. 


Take equal parts of each solution to two parts of water. With 
a hydroquinone developing solution it is necessary to rinse the 
plate more than usual. It should be under the tap for 3o to 
Co seconds. 

Fixing was very important. If the plate were put in the fixing 
dish and not rocked from the time put there until taken out, 
the chances were that on emergence it was not perfectly or 
chemically fixed, and never would be. 

After fixing and washing came the reduction in the ferri- 
cyanide and hypo reducing bath. Mr. Gear maintained that 
negatives reduced in this bath need not show any yellow stain, 
and would not do so if the negative had been perfectly fixed. 
The negative should have at least ten minutes under the tap 
—the water running straight from it— before commencing to 
reduce. For a black and white negative, of course, the reducing 
bath should be very much stronger than for a continuous-tone 
negative. Reduction must be carried on until the lines were 
absolutely free from silver. 

The negative then required washing in running water for at 
least 15 or 20 minutes, and then to increase the opacity of the 
ground work one bleached the film through with a mercuric 
chloride solution : 


Mere ers. ness сва жаз IOO gr 
Potassium rome тоо gr 
S oA EE ³ AWA A to 20 oz 


The film was then bleached right through to the side next the 
glass, then washed, and immediately it was placed under the 
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tap the surface of the film should be wiped over with a pad of 
cotton wool to remove any free mercury. After washing under 
the tap for another 15 minutes, the negative is darkened with a 
silver cyanide solution. For this purpose 5 oz. of distilled water 
is taken, and in this is dissolved 100 gr. of nitrate of silver. In 
another 5 oz. of distilled water is dissolved 80 gr. of cyanide 
of potassium. This second 5 oz. is put into a 10 oz. bottle, and 
the silver solution added slowly until the flocculent precipitate 
which was formed would not re-dissolve. The bleached negative 
was then flowed over with this solution, and a very great increase 
in opacity would be obtained. The action must be allowed to 
continue until it had darkened to the glass side of the film, 
but immediately it reached that stage, the action should be 
stopped, otherwise the cyanide might and probably would cause 
some reduction. The film was then wiped over with cotton 
wool, and given ten minutes under the tap. 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A NOTE ON LOADING FILM CAMERAS.— Many workers using 
a spool film camera often find that after the instrument has 
been kept loaded the first exposure is a failure from varied 
causes. It may be that the shutter release of the camera has 
been tampered with by some meddlesome person, and the film 
fogged, or even by the operator himself in drawing from the 
case, or again, the emulsion may be covered with fine dust, 
working into the camera, which will leave permanent injury 
in the form of pinholes. The writer has found in using a small 
pocket spool film camera that if the camera is to be loaded for 
carrying purposes, though no immediate exposure is in prospect, 
all the above defects may be avoided if the new spool is simply 
threaded into the receiving spool, and the first number not 
wound into position until an exposure is actually required. 
This is the work of a moment only, and one has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the film has the additional protection of its 
black paper. This plan is invaluable when а camera of the 
Ensignette type is made a constant companion, and may be 
often carried for weeks at a stretch without the operator desiring 
to make an exposure. With the protection thus afforded one 
is certain in winding off the film into position for the first expo- 
sure, that no accidental fogging has occurred. R. M. F. 

* * * * * 


MATTING BROMIDE PRINTS ON GLOSSY AND SILKY PAPER.— 
With the considerable increase in price of printing materials, 
it is a greater tie than ever to obtain small packets of a matt 
surface for occasional requirements, when the principal usc is 
for glossy or silky surface. Such purchasing of the small packets 
can be easily dispensed with by reverting to a very simple 
method, at the same time giving a result it is hard to beat. 
To those who are acquainted with the carbon double transfer 
process the method will be obvious. With a piece of opal or 
very fine ground glass, wash thoroughly, dry, and rub French 
chalk wel! into it with a cotton-wool pad, afterwards lightly 
dust off. The glossy print must then be soaked in water at 
go deg. for a few minutes, the time varying according to whether 
a wet or dry print is commenced with, and also if the print is on 
a specially hardened emulsion paper. As soon as it feels slimy 
not actually soft— place it in a dish of clean eold water, whercin 
is the piece of opal—matt surface up. Now bring the two slowly 
in contact with each other, taking care to avoid air-bells, when 
take same out of the dish and stand up to drain. After a few 
minutes apply a squeegee to the back of the print, commencing 
gentlv, and gradually increase the pressure, until the print has 
lost most of its excessive moisture. Use a piece of plain paper 
between the back of the print and the squeegee. The opal 
should now be stood in a room for the print to dry spontaneously, 
when the print, after a few hours, should leave the opal of its 


own accord, with a beautiful velvety matt surface. 
C. A. W. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


igs n n. Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
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A CAMERA FOR ROUGH AND HARD 
USAGE, 


WING to the delicate construction 

and extreme portability of the 
modern hand or stand camera, it 15 
totally unsuited for many phases of 
photography. A light, fragile folding 
pocket instrument, for instance, is not 
calculated to stand the exposure and 
hard knocks it would receive when the 
worker is engaged in sea and surf photo- 
graphy and subjects which are taken 
in stormy and wintry weather.  Practi- 
cally the only alternative for cases such 
as these is to have a camera specially 
made for the purpose in view; but to 
many the cost of this would be prohibi- 
tive if given into the hands of a manu- 
facturer. However, if the worker pos- 
sesses or obtains a good stand camera of 
the size he requires, it is fairly easy for 
him to make a serviceable instrument, 
capable of standing plenty of hard 
wear. 

The idea is to use the ordinary camera 
as it stands, but with the following modi- 
fications. The whole is enclosed in a 
strong, weather-proof wooden box. The 
back of this is provided with a hinged 
door to permit the dark slide to be 
inserted and the cover drawn ready for 
use. The front has also a hinged door 
to allow access to the shutter move- 
ments, and in this door is cut a hinged- 
opening for the lens. The rack and 
pinion movement is used as usual, but 
instead of the ground-glass screen a 
focussing scale and pointer are provided. 
It really means converting the stand 
camera into a boxform hand camera, 
but with the advantage of having an 
extra strong weatherproof body which 
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will stand a lot of lard wear, without 
any outside fittings to get damaged. 
The camera is not impaired for use in 
its usual way, for when required the 
complete camera can be taken out of 
its case and used as originally intended. 

We now come to consideration of the 
material, which should be a hard, strong 
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wood, such as mahogany or teak, about 
5-16ths or in. thick. Fretwork wood, 
to be obtained in all widths and thick- 
nesses, is very suitable to use. All metal 
fittings and screws which are used 
should be of brass to prevent rusting, 
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and a small piece of ivory composition 
will be required for the scale. 

The size of the case will depend upon 
the size of the camera to be used, and 
should be such that it allows the instru- 
ment to fit snugly into position, and 
have sufficient length 
to allow the lens to 
focus up to five or 
six feet. 

Fig. 1 shows the 
complete apparatus, 
and fig. 2 gives a 
_ side section of the 
ч camera in position. 

The base is first 
cut to the required 
size, and also the 
top to the same size, 
except that it is 
about 1} in. less in 
length. Next cut 
out the sides, and 
when measuring these leave about an 
inch of space above camera. Now join 
up the top, bottom, and one of the sides 
(the side which does not take the focussing 
pinion head), and have the front of all 
these sides flush, and the back will be 
an inch or so short at the top. They 
should be dovetailed or rebated joints, 
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which are used and reinforced by } in. 
by $ in. screws. Next take the remain- 
ing side, and in this cut a slot about 
4 in. long by } in. wide. This is 
placed about rj in. from the front 
and j in. from the bottom, and is cut 
for the focussing pointer to slide along. 
Fig. 4 will further explain. Also cut a 
hole about ў inch in diameter in the 
position indicated to take the pinion 
screw, with the head projecting beyond 
the side. This side can now be fixed in 
position, and there remain the two ends 
to be considered. 

The front is tackled first, and is cut 
the full size, with the edges rebated to 
fit into the ends of the body, which are 
also rebated. In the centre of this 
piece cut out an opening about 1} in. 
square for the lens; the edges of this 
should also be rebated, and a square of 
wood cut to fit this opening, and then 
hinged at the top. This cover will 
protect the lens when not in use, and 
also form a lens hood. On the inside 
of this opening fix a square frame of 
wood about 4 in. or so wide, and then 
hinge the whole front on to the body 
with small brass hinges. (See fig. 4.) 
A catch at the side will keep it in position. 

In the bottom of the body and close 
to the front bore a small hole to take 
the cord of the roller-blind shutter, 
which will most likely have to be length- 
ened for the purpose. А similar hole, 
but at the side, is made for the bulb 
release. 

Now for the back. This is made of a 
piece of wood the same as the front, 
but without the lens opening, of course, 
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and with the following addition. This 
is a piece of wood fixed on the top to 
fill up the narrow slot left by the short 
top piece. This top piece is to 
enable the shutter of the dark slide to 
be withdrawn, and then folded back, 
when the back is shut up and the plate 
ready for exposure. 

The method of fixing up the focussing 
scale and pointer will need a little more 
detailed explanation. File out a piece 
of stout brass to the shape shown at 
(1) fig. 4, about rj in. long and 
} іп. wide. This is fixed on the exten- 
sion frame of the camera so that the 
pointed end projects slightly outside of 
the slot cut in the side (fig. 4), and 
makes the pointer for indicating the 
distance on the scale. Obtain a strip 
of ivory about 21 in. long by { in. 
wide, and fix this just underneath the 
slot, flush with the edge of same, and 
mark on the distances. 

To do this, place the camera in the 
box, апа keep in position by means of 
the camera screw; a hole should be 
bored in the base for this purpose. Now 
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open the back and focus on some point a 
few hundred yards distant, getting the 
image quite sharp on the screen with 
the largest stop. Mark the position 
now indicated by the pointer on the 
ivory strip as the infinity mark with 
soft pencil. Then focus on an object, 


say, 40 ft. away, and one зо ft., and 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Outside Photography. 


The secretary of a photographic society in an 
inland town has written to the competent military 
authority of the military district covering the said 
town, and has received the following reply : “ You 
are informed that it is necessary under Regulation 39 
of the Defence of the Realm Regulations for any 
individual carrying photographic apparatus ог 
taking certain phctographs to be in possession of 
a permit issued by a competent military authority. 
Applications should be forwarded to me in writing 
by the individuals requiring the same.” That is 
the interpretation of a certain competent military 
authority, and where he finds it in Regulation 19 
as appbed to а non-prohibited area for outside 
photography I fail to discover’ but if you dispute 
it, it is this competent military authority's order 
you are up against, and not my opinion. As I have 
previously pointed out, where the authority in 
question takes that view, it is much easier to get 
its permit than to fight the question. All that is 
required is an application in writing for a permit, 
and the signed permit comes in the course of a few 
days’ post. 

Clubs Seek Permits. ` 


In one district the secretaries of the respective 
clubs have sent in signed requests en bloc, and 
the police of the district arranged a night for each 
club to attend at the lice office, along with the 
secretary, and some forty permits were handed 
out in an hour. This is a course I recommend all 
secretaries to take at once. Draft а courteous 
letter to the C. M. A,, requesting permits for the 
following list of members of the —— Photographic 
Society, and let the members each sign the letter 
or send it out in duplicate for each to separately 
sign. A typewriting firm will duplicate you a 
hundred copies of а letter for a shilling or two. 
Fsrward the signed letters to the C. M. A., who will 
in due course, no doubt, arrange matters indivi- 
dually by post, or perhaps collectively through the 
secretary of the society. 


Permits to Carry in Coastal Areas, 

In coastal districts, which cover a certain number 
of miles inland from the coastline, outside photo- 
graphy in general is prohibited, and a permit is a 
very essential condition to carrying a camera in 
the streets; and here again every assistance is 
given to members of photographic societies so long 
as their applications have the covering approval of 
the photographic society. The secretary of the 
Hull Photographic Society has just informed the 
members that the competent military authority 
for that district has given permission for members 
to carry their cameras between their homes and 
the several private grounds the society are visiting 
during the suinmer season. All Hull members 
desirous of availing themselves of this permission 
must let the secretary of the society know at once, 
so that the necessary permit may be duly signed. 
I have given every prominence to these facts, 
because they illustrate the enormous advantages 
granted to photographers when they belong to a 
society ; and to outside photographers the moral is 
obvious ! 


The Hull Programme. 

The Hull Photographic Society have considered 
not only the restrictions, but the necessity for 
national economy in arranging their summer pro- 
gramme of excursions. Hull was always big on 
this matter of rambles. This year only а modified 
list is issued, but, thanks to the kindness of certain 
private gentlemen, they are to places near, such 
as Holderness House, South Ella, Cave Castle, 
Houghton Woods, and the crowning feature, a 
day excursion to Bolton Abbey, when the York- 
shire Photographic Union meet there on June 24. 


so on until all the required positions 
have bcen obtained, and mark each on 
the ivory as indicated. Then take а 
sharp point and scratch these marks 
carefully on the ivory, and fill up the 
small grooves made with some black 
varnish, mark on the number of feet each 
groove represents, and the scaleis finished. 


There are also four demonstrations on the practice 
of photography held on Thursdays, in weeks nearest 
the full moon. There is, by the way, a proposal 
before the society to consider the change of the 
night of meeting from Tuesday to Thursday. Inci— 
dentally, I am also asked to remind members who 
have not yet contributed that the sale of prints 
in aid of the Red Cross fund has not yet taken place. 
The object is a most worthy one, and should have 
the whole-hearted support of all members. 


Photographie Art Exhibition at Bradford. 

The Bradford Photographic Society have arranged 
a splendid series of rambles to Cottingley, Hirst 
Woods, River Aire, Leaventhorpe, Askwith, Marley 
Hall, Teng Park, and Fsholt; but the greatest 
event of the future at Bradford is the probability 
of a fine exhibition of high-class pictorial photo- 
graphs in the spring of 1917. This event is only 
occasional, but when it does occur, the exhibition 
ranks as one of the foremost in the country. The 
summer notice to members says the date and place 
of exhibition will be announced later, with other 
particulars, but I hear, on reliable authority, it is 
definitely fixed to be held in the CartwrightMernorial 
Hall, which is the name of Bradford's City Art 
Gallery, one of the finest buildings in the United 
Kingdom devoted to the exhibition of art subjects, 
It is ideal for the display of pictures, and I trust 
the Bradford Committee, who are already appointed 
for the purpose of organising the exhibition, will 
spare no pains to make it thoroughly representative 
of present-day pictorial photography. 


Don't Forget Flower Studies. 


»The Pulpit, Peterborough Cathedral,“ was 
perhaps the best of four lantern slides which com- 
rised a winning set іп a competition held recently 
b, the Nottingham Camera Club. The successful 
competitor was Mr. Aked, whilst Mr. Sisson was 
the recipient of the second prize for a very excellent 
set. А photographic acquaintance of mine tells 
me he has been much impressed with the great 
love of flowers shown by the Nottingham general 
public, and with the excellent gardens of the resi- 
dents. The market place was a bower of flowers 
and plants when he visited it; and it seems to me 
that the facilities for flower studies the Nottingham 
Camera Club has in the city should keep its members 
in good practice during the present period of outside 
restrictions. Most societies have at one time or 
another seen the excellent demonstration of Mr. 
Seymour on ''Flower Photography," and should 
remember the advice he has given for pictorial 
flower studies. Seldom, if ever, using a screen, 
he fully exposes, develops for the first high light, 
and on its appearance plunges the plate into a 
hypo bath to stop development, and, if required, 
subsequently intensifies for printing quality. 


Make the Most of the Rambles. 


Looking over the syllabus of the Nottingham 
Camera Club for May and June, I cannot find much 
evidence of restriction in their rambles. The six 
arranged rambles cover districts that have to be 
taken with train, tram, walking, and cycling. They 
are an excellent set, and the Nottingham members 
should show their appreciation of the committee's 
efforts in arranging it. 


Halifax Still has Photographers. 


In the heyday of its successful camera club 
Halifax was ever in the columns of the photo- 
graphic press, and now we seldom hear of it, yet 
photographers still exist in Halifax, and there is a 
photographic section attached to the scientific 
society of that town of hills and dales. Mr. J. H. 
Chambers has made architecture a special study, 
and being an expert photographer has photographe 1 
a number of ancient cathedrals and churches 
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Stain the whole of the outside of case 
with some good black stain, and give 
one or two coats of varnish or French 
polish to render the whole waterproof. 
A good reversible viewfinder fixed on 
the end and a leather carrying handle 
complete the job. 

C. R. D: 


By “ARIEL.” 


throughout the country. A feature of a recent 
lecture, no less important than the historical part, 
was the excellence of the hints on exposure for 
interior photography and the kind of apparatus 
best adapted for this class of work. 


A Sealed Outing. 


The Chelsea Photographic Society have sent me 
their summer programme, and once again I must 
commend it for choice of selection. The Saturday 
outings are limited but good, and include a Kew 
Gardens ramble with а camera feast for fourpence ; 
a Joint ramble with the S.W. Poly. Rambling Club 
to Hampstead Heath; a district afhhation trip to 
Richmond ; a Worcester Park excursion and a 
ramble in London, a kind of sealed ramble. What 
possibilities {һе latter has! but don't forget the 
permits. 


Loss to Wolverhampton. 

The Wolverhampton Photographic Society and 
the South Statfordshire Field Club have lost a 
valuable member by the sudden death of Mr. G. M. 
Rowe, an ardent photographer who could recall 
his old experiences with the wet-plate process, and 
had in this way come in contact with O. J. Rejlander, 
Blanchard, H. P. Robinson, and many another 
past master of the art during his long practice. As 
a writer of some distinction on photographic and 
contemporary matters and a worker in the photo- 
graphic and kindred arts, he will be greatly missed. 
Formerly a ''knight of the road," and latterly 
engaged in accountancy work, he had many friends 
in South Statiordshire, and was also a prominent 
member of the Wolverhampton Archasological 
Society from its foundation, and was honoroary 
secretary at the time of his death. 


A 1,300 Prints Exhibition. 


A trade paper in the interests of estates,“ 
has discovered the value of photographic surveys, 
and has many good things to say in regard to the 
effort at Dundee, who to some extent are emulating 
the thoroughness of Edinburgh in this matter. 
In the Victoria Art Gallery at Dundee some 1,300 
prints are being exhibited out of the 2,000 which 
were taken. It is intended that the prints with 
literary descriptions should be bound for preserva- 
tion, and the volumes are expected to be of great 
value for reference purposes in view of the fact 
that many of the buildings have already disappeared. 


Paisley and the Red €ross Fund, 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the photographic 
section of the Paisley Philosophical Institution was 
held recently, with the president, Mr. Hugh Hamilton, 
in the chair. In his opening remarks he paid fitting 
tribute to those members who were at present serving 
their king and country. There were also а number 
ot the young members present, who no doubt would 
be in uniform within the next few weeks. He wished 
them good luck, and although they were gone they 
were not forgotten. Reviewing the past session's 
work, there had in all been seventeen lectures and 
demonstrations, five of which had been taken bv 
our own members. These lectures had been most 


instructive and entertaining. The office-bearers 
for the following year are. President, Hugh F. 
Hamilton; vice-president, Thos. Carlyle; hon. 


treasurer, Robt. Milne; hon. secretary, James D. 
McIntosh, “ Southview," Potterhill Avenue, Potter- 
hill, Paisley. Numerous suggestions were made for 
the carrying on of the work of the section, and these 
were duly noted. The chairman urged the members 
to continue their photographic werk in spite of the 
high prices of material, so that the good name of the 
Paisley Photographic Society would be upheld. The 
meeting decided to hold the exhibition and sale of 
pictures early in June. The entire proceeds are 
to be handed over to the local Red Cross fund. 
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LTHOUGH the regulations imposed 


by the authorities considerably 
hamper the ordinary amateur in his 
walks abroad with his camera, yet they 
do not restrict the use of the camera 
inside the house or in the private garden. 
Here, indeed, we have a range of subjects 
perhaps considerably more extensive 
than at first appears. One branch of work 
will at once suggest itself to all, viz., the 
pictorial treatment of flowers, fruit, and 
plant life generally. For this reason we 
have selected from the same week's 
entries a couple of photographs of flowers, 
one from the ordinary competition and 
the other from the beginners' section. 
Let us first consider this last-named 
one (fig. A). It may at once be said 
that it is a neat and cleanly turned out 
print, indicating that care and attention, 
with a little more experience, will do 
something far better than this print. 
Our first glance shows us a vase and some 
flowers, i.e. two things. It is true that 
they belong to each other in a sense, 
but they each bespeak notice. Now we 
may take it that the worker's chief aim 
was the flowers, but he thought he might 
as well include a rather interesting and 


A —STILL-LIFE STUDY. By A. 


Be nson Ray. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com 


tition or the Advanced Workers 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


curious-shaped vase. This we see was 
a mistake, because, while there is nothing 
wrong with the vase as a vase, yet it is 
not desirable just where it is, simply 
because it runs away with some of the 
attention which might more worthily 
be given to the flowers. Moral No. І: If 
a vase or flower holder is used and shown, 
let it be as inconspicuous as 
possible. A tumbler, or some other 
quite plain clear white glass vessel, 
often serves the purpose admir- 
ably. Showing the water in it 
and also the flower stalks often 
has quite a pleasing effect. 

The next point is that the flowers 
here shown are rather too many in 
number, and, being on a somewhat 
small scale, are rather fidgetting 
to the eye. Hence moral No. 2: 
It is better to err on the side of 
too few than too many floral 
objects. It is not often that we can 
satisfactorily include in one small- 
scale picture more than say three 
flower stalks. But this is not to 
be taken as a rule or magic number, 
but merely as a quite general hint, 
making allowance for exceptional 
cases as they may arise. The next 
point is that the print is rather 
hard— or '' contrasty," to use the 
term current just now. 

The reader will certainly agree 
that we seldom if ever associate 
the idea of hardness with flowers ; 
on the contrary, they are for the 
most part things which call for 
delicate handling, being so easily 
crushed or put out of natural 
shape. For this reason some of 
us feel that the fashioning of flowers 
in wood, stone, metal, and earth- 
enware is spurious and false in 
principle. That, however, is a 
matter into which we must not 
be tempted to wander just now. 
The practical point is that a photo- 
graph, painting, etc., of flowers 


should suggest, not hardness, 
rigidity, etc., but rather the 


opposite. Here, then, it is easy to sce 
moral No. 3. 

This hardness of light and shade 
contrast is a quite common beginners’ 
mistake which we have all made in our 
day. 1% very generally points to over- 
development of the negative, often pre- 
ceced by under-exposure for the darker 
and less actinically active colours, e.g., 
green leaves, brown stalks, and so forth. 
Hence our next moral: Expose fully, 
i.e. for the darker parts, but stop develop- 
ment before gradation is lost in the 
high lights. 

In both prints it may be observed that 
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B —HYACINTH. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


a decidedly dark background has been 
used. This is often a tempting course 
when dealing with light-coloured flowers. 
But it is well to remember the broad and 
widely applicable principle that extreme 
eflects are seldom satisfactory. : 
Now turning to example B, which is 
a creditable piece of careful work, we see 


By W. Fulbrook. 


that many of the hints above suggested 
are here exemplified. Thus the vase or 
flower holder, whatever it may have been, 
is not prominent. One spray or raceme is 
shown. It is true that it bears a consider- 
able number of blossoms. But here is a 
justifiable exception to the foregoing ; 
because we could not reduce the number 
of flowers or florets without disturbing 
its character. Note that sufficient ex- 
posure has been given to convey some idea 
of the gradation of the darker tones 
(green leaves), and yet development was 
not carried so far as to block up or flatten 
the tones at the lighter end of scale. 
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HE use of a camera 
is always reasonably 
easy to the practised 
worker who is accus- 
tomed to a  parti- 
cular instrument. But 
any camera is diffi- 
cult to use at first, 
and especially о 
when in the hands of 
a novice. Like any- 
thing else, the work 
may be made simpler 
and easier if it is 
The army instructor 


systematised. 
drills his pupils, “At the word ‘ one’ 
do so and so; at the word ‘ two’ so and 


so." Now, although this method has 
obvious disadvantages, vet it has one 
great advantage, in that it emphasises 
the series of operations. 

Supposing the method be applied to 
the use of a simple box-form camera, we 
might arrange as follows: 


Make ready = Take camera from its 
case. 

One = Set the shutter. 

Two = Focus on the focussing scale. 

Three = Centre the view on the 
finder. 

Four = Make the exposure. 


Five — Change the plate or wind on 
film. 


Such a scheme would prevent the 
worker forgetting to set the shutter or 
to change the plate, once he had memo- 
rised his table. 

Of course, if the camera were not pro- 
vided with focussing adjustment, focus- 
sing would have to be omitted, the other 
points—three, four, and five—becoming 
two, three, and four. 


The Importance of Method. 


Long experience of beginners leads us 
to the belief that there are two main 
reasons for bungled work. One is that 
the handling of the camera in the open 
gives rise to a degree of self-conscious- 
ness, and this militates against cool, 
collected working. The other is a lack 
of concentration, many workers allow- 
ing their minds to jump about from one 
point to another on the slightest pretext, 
or without any pretext, the result being 
that something is forgotten. 

When dealing with exposure in pre- 
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CAMERA MANIPULATION 
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vious “ Notes,” to which we would refer 
the reader, we have always suggested 
that the meter should be used, and a 
sort of standard exposure arrived at— 
say, a tenth of a second at F/11 for the 
average subject. We also think it is a 
good plan to decide on the exposure to 
be given before doing anything else. 
Supposing the view is an open landscape 
requiring a quarter of the time we 
should give to the average subject, we 
should thus arrive at an exposure of a 
fortieth of a second. 

Now having got this, we take the 
camera from its case, and “one” is 
“set the shutter,” so that we may at 
once adjust the speed to 1-40th, and 
set the shutter ready for exposure. 


Focussing. 

Assuming that we have a focussing 
adjustment, “two” is the “ focussing ” 
of the view, which is quite logically the 
next step. It is surprising how seldom 
in ordinary landscape work it is neces- 
sary to put the pointer further down the 
focussing scale than то yards. Except 
for quite near subjects, such as figures 
and groups of figures, more mistakes in 
focussing are made by focussing for too 
near a point than for one too far away. 

“Three” is “centre the view on the 
finder,” and this is not an easy thing to 
do. The camera must be held level, or 
approximately so. If it is necessary to 
tip the lens a little up or a little down, 
this may be done, but the baseboard in 
its from-side-to-side direction should be 
level. That is, supposing we are photo- 
graphing a sea view, we may alter the 
level of the horizon, tipping up the 
camera to get more sky, or tipping it 
down to get less sky; but if we tip it 
sideways we shall get the horizon slop- 
ing, instead of level, as it should be. 


The View-Finder. 

Most cameras nowadays are fitted 
with what are called brilliant finders, 
and to see the image satisfactorily the 
eye must be almost exactly over the 
finder. So the camera should be held 
about waist level, in order that by bend- 
ing or stooping slightly this condition 
may be satisfied. The finder image is 
reversed laterally, that is, objects on the 
right-hand side in the view are on the 
left-hand side in the finder image. This, 
however, one soon gets used to, and 


IN THE FIELD. 


learns to move the camera sideways, in 
apparently the opposite direction to 
what the finder would suggest when less 
at one side and more at the other is de- 
sired, 

Holding the camera level, or approxi- 
mately level, is a matter of practice. 
That is, at first, to do so requires con- 
scious effort, but with practice one does 
it subconsciously. 


Making the Exposure, 

Four“ is “ make the exposure." Now 
it is at this point that carelessness of 
handling may ruin the negative, bv 
causing movement of the camera and 
consequent blurring of the image at the 
moment of exposure. But this contre- 
temps is not to be avoided by setting the 
body tense and rigid and trying despe- 
rately hard to keep still. Indeed, this 
is one of the surest ways of shaking 
the camera. The thing to do is to find 
a place where both feet may be placed 
firmly and then to stand more or less 
"easy." If the camera is pressed firmly 
against the body, the breathing mav 
move it, particularly if the exposure is as 
long as, say, a tenth of a second, and 
with such exposures it is wise to hold 
the breath for a moment. 


Changing the Plate or Film. 

The importance of including the plate- 
changing in the series of operations will 
be obvious to those who have seen the 
number of double exposures perpetrated 
by many novices. So often one hears 
the question, “ Did I change that last 
plate?” The rule of changing imme- 
diately the exposure has been made, if 
rigidly carried out, settles this matter 


effectively. Operation "five," then, 
leaves the camera as it was when we 
began. 


Now we suggest to the novice that 
he should practise this sequence of 
operations at home, using a dozen waste 
plates or old negatives in the camera, 
or if a film camera, the black paper of 
the spool. . The rehearsal should not be 
done once or twice only, but repeatedly, 
until it has become a quite familiar 
series of operations, and may be gone 
through without stopping to think for 
a moment. Then one will be so familiar 
with the whole thing that doubt or 
hesitation will be removed when one 
is actually at work in the field. 
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VEILED OR FOGGY 
NEGATIVES. 


It is quite probable that the worker 
who has been taking photographs for 
some few months will begin to find his 
negatives not so satisfactory as they 
have been. Old hands know of what 
mav be called "seasonal troubles," the 
fixing bath almost failing to fix because 
of low temperature in the winter, or the 


hydroquinone failing to develop for the * 


same reason, and so on. The troubles 
which come with the spring and early 
summer are several, and the first is 
such an increase in the intensity of the 
light that over-exposure is very liable to 
occur. Of course, if the calculator or 
actinometer is used, and its readings are 
adhered to, there is little likelihood of 
serious over-exposure, but workers get 
into the habit of giving certain expo- 
sures, and cannot realise how much the 
intensity of the light has increased, and 
so often disbelieve the reading they get. 
True, they may not give an exposure 
which is vastly too much, but if it is 
two or three times as much as that 
needed, this full exposure, coupled with 
other points we are going to mention, 
will tend in the direction of foggy nega- 
tives. 

An English spring and early summer 
is not always accompanied by high 
temperatures, but occasionally the 
thermometer rises to such a point that 
there is a markedly increased chemical 
activity in the developer. With some 
plates no ill results occur, the only thing 
being that the plates, if developed for 
the usual time, are over-developed. But 
other plates tend greatly to fogginess if 
the temperature is high, and this must 
be counteracted by the addition of a 
small quantity of bromide to the deve- 
loper. One or two drops of ten per 
cent. potassium bromide to each ounce 
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of mixed developer is an average quan- 
titv, but, of course, plates vary, and in 
some cases more may be needed. 

Another, and often quite unsuspected, 
cause of fogginess is the failure of the 
development room window. It may 
happen that some fabric has been used, 
probably ruby and canary fabric com- 
bined, for making the developing light, 
and this will naturally fade and lose its 
efficiency with age, damp, splashes of 
chemicals, water, and so on. During 
the feebler light of the winter the light 
may be safe, but the stronger spring 
and summer light quickly finds the 
wcak places, and fogged plates are the 
result. 

When working in bright sunshine one 
needs to take especial care to protect the 
lens from direct rays of sunlight, and 
also to avoid strong reflected light 
striking it. Sometimes reflected light 
from a window or the side of a con- 
servatory, and often from a sheet of 
water, will be sufficiently strong to pro- 
duce an effect of fog. Workers who 
have only used a camera in the poorer 
light of winter must be on the look out 
for these little points. 

It will also sometimes happen that in 
the hotter, drier weather certain parts 
of a camera shrink a trifle, and this 
may allow light to leak through and 
produce fog. "We once experienced this 
trouble, the light leakage being 50 
slight that it was almost impossible to 
trace it, even by the dodge of putting an 
electric lamp inside the camera and 
watching in the dark-room to see where 
light exuded. Yet plates were very 
foggy, except those which had been ex- 
posed in quick succession and had not 


had time to become fogged. Further, 
such slight leakage may have been 


going on for some time, but onlv be- 
comes noticeable when the light is so 
much stronger. Any reader, therefore, 
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who is finding his negatives foggy will 
do well to check over these points rather 
than blame the plate-maker. 
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THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include, among other subjects : 

What the Beginner Wants to Know.” 

“ The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing.“ 

“ The Printing Frame.” 

Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints.” 

‘Trimming Down and Mounting.” 

“ The Choice of a Camera.” 

“ The Simple Hand Camera in Actual 
Use.“ 

“ The Simple Type of Hand Camera.“ 

“ The Hand-Stand Type of Camera.“ 

“ The Truth About Panchromatics.”’ 

“The Lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures.” 

How to Photograph a Print or Draw- 
ing.” 

More Hints on Picture Copying.” 

The Reflex Camera.“ 

The Point of View and the Rising 
Front.“ 

Focal-plane Photography.” 
ics Dealing with Foregrounds.'' 

Identification and Storage of Nega- 
tives.” 

Treatment of the Background.”’ 

Combination Landscape Printing.” 

“ Hand Work on Paper Positives.” 

Various Mounting Methods." 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(f still in print), price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W. C. 


GRIFFIN’S COMBINED EXPOSURE AND 
DEVELOPMENT CALCULATOR. 


SECOND edition of this handy little accessory has just 

been issued by Messrs. Griffin, of Kingsway. It comes а: 
an opportune moment, when the question of exposure is again 
well to the fore with the amateur photographer who is devoting 
himself seriously to work now that the long hours of daylight 
afford so many opportunities for producing gcod results. 

The form of the Calculator is indicated in the illustration, 
which shows it both open and closed. 
It is a neat little book that will go easily 
into the waistcoat pocket. The covers 
form the exposure and development 
calculators respectively, while the pages 
in the middle are devoted to instructions, 
tables of plate speeds, developers, and 
other matters of utility. 

The exposure reckoner is on the slide- 
rule principle, and has been very carefully 
worked out in а practical manner by 
Mr. P. H. Dawson. All seasons and 
circumstances and every brand of plate 
and film have been provided for. In 
addition to ordinary work, special tables 
for flashlight photography are included. The development 
calculator is on novel and simple lines. This little 
accessory should be in the hands of every worker. Its price is 
Is. only. 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—The 
exhibition of water-colour drawings by E. T. Holding is now 
open, and will remain so until June 24. Visitors will be admitted 
between r1 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


Mr. James E. Tyler, Oakleigh House, Halstead, Essex, is the 
winner in the “ Ensign” Roll-film Competition for March. 
Houghtons, Limited, offer a four-guinea hand camera every 
month for the best negative on “ Ensign film. The entries 
close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competi- 
tion form is enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 


The Journal of the Photomicrographie Society, dated February, 
contains accounts of the meetings held between October, I915, 
and January, r916, with full reports of lectures by F. Martin 
Duncan on Some Macroscopic and Microscopic Studies of 
Insect Life”; and by M. A. Ainslie on “ Some Principles of 
Microscopy." The price of the Journal is 3s. 9d. 


Toadstools at Home.—In a very suggestive article which we 
recently printed (“ A. P.,“ May 15, 1916), Mr. G. C. S. Ingram 
alluded to the photography of toadstools, and referred to some 
of Mr. Somerville Hastings' photographs of these subjects. 
Some little time ago Mr. Hastings lectured at the Camera Club, 
and showed a number of excellent lantern slides of toadstools. 
Many of these photographs may be found in Mr. Hastings 
little book called“ Toadstools at Home,“ which is published 
bv Gowan's, at 6d., and which contains notes on the fungi 
illustrated. The illustrations are in monochrome, but the 
notes give particulars of the colour, and also say what time 
of year the specimens may be found. 
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A selection of queries from our co 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 

es the same week. ADVICE, CRITICIS 

TION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked “ Query or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


‘Yellow Print. 
What is the cause of enclosed P.O.P. print turn- 
ing vellow ? C. McL. (Westport). 
All replies to queries are to initials and 
post town. Yellowing of  gold-toned 
prints points to either imperfect fixing 
ot imperfect washing. Long washing 
does not make up for imperfect fixing. 
Fix for at least ten minutes in ten per cent. 
clean and fresh hypo solution, and keep 
the prints moving all the time, seeing 
that they do not cling together. Allow 
two ounces fixing bath for each half- 
plate or cabinet-size print, and do not 
use same fixing bath solution for a second 
lot of prints. One hour's washing in а 
gently flowing stream is amply long 
enough, but the prints must not cling 
together. Ап acid mountant (e.g., stale 
starch paste) may induce stains. The 
lighting is suitable and pleasing. 
Lens. 
I have R. R. lens in B. and L. shutter, but it is 
too long to allow a postcard camera to be closed 
up. If I have two lens cells (?) made so as to 
bring the lenses closer together, will it alter the 
focus or produce distortion ? etc. 
F. D. (Coventry). 
Bringing the lenses nearer together will 
shorten the resulting focal length, but 
as you are not likely to make any great 
change in their separation, the change of 
focal length will be correspondingly small. 
Theoretically а change of separation would 
affect other of the lens corrections, but 
here again you are not likely to be able 
to discover any difference in practical 
work. 
Retouching. 
What is the difference in use between retouching 
varnish and medium? I have both, etc. 
R. R. (Lydney). 
With the cork of the ''medium " 
bottle touch the part to be retouched, 
leaving about & drop or two of medium 
on the film, which should of course be 
previously quite dry. Then with a small 
bit of clean dry rag rub these drops with 
a circular expanding spiral motion until 
you have spread two drops of medium 
over a space of say two by two inches. 
There is thus a mere, just visible trace of 
medium on the film. Let this dry for 
half an hour or so. You will now find 
that your retouching pencil ''takes ”’ 
on the film ; i.e., medium is used to give 
what is called a“ tooth " to the film, so 
that the hard, finely pointed lead of pencil 


makes a just visible mark. Retouching 
varnish is applied all over the film in 
the way you describe. When this is 
quite dry a little medium Is then applied 
as just described. Varnish is employed 
as a mechanical protection for the gelatine 
film. But as amateurs are usually 
satisfied with а small number of prints 
from any one negative, varnish is not 
so much used nowadays. 


Various. 
(1) Is there any way of turning a green-black 
developed bromide into a good black? (2) 
Is there any way of getting rid of pyro stain ? 
(3) I have an optical lantern with good lens 
and рагай! lamp; can I improve the illumina- 
tion? Electricity, but not gas, available; 
arc too expensive. (4) Would five or six pieces 
of ground glass be as effective as a condenser ? 
C. G. W. (Colwyn Bay). 
(1) Try bleaching the bromide print 
as though for sulphide toning, but darken 
it again by any alkaline developer. 
(2) In a pint of hot water dissolve an 
ounce of ordinary alum; when this is 
cold add a fluid dram of hydrochloric 
acid. Bathe the plate in this till stain 
free, and then wash it for a quarter of 
an hour in a gently flowing stream. 
(3 A filament lamp would pro- 
bably be the best thing to use in your 
case. (4) Ground glass scatters the 
incident light, a condenser refracts— 
i.e., changes its direction, bends it round 
as it were, causing it to pass through 
the negative. Two pieces of finely 
ground glass, about an inch or so apart, 
would even up the light considerably, 
but would not be so satisfactory as a 
condenser. 
Supplementary Lens. 
I am using focussing camera with Dallmeyer 
Stiginatic Series II. By putting a spectacle 
lens in front of this lens I reduce the focal 
length from F/5.3 to F/3.75, but only about 
one square inch is sharp, etc. 
Н. S. P, (Leeds). 
We are glad to hear that you find the 
recently published Exposure Tables helpful. 
From your figures it would appear that 
your supplementary is in the neighbour- 
hood of 12 in. focal length, and possibly 
of bi-convex form, which is by no means 
a desirable form of lens for this purpose. 
In combining a supplementary with an 
unequal doublet such as your F/5.3 
Stigmatic II., the best form is a meniscus 
(or, failing that, a plano-convex), and this 
should (in theory) be close to the com- 
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ponent of greater curvature. In your case 
the front lens is about ro in., and the back 
lens between 7 and 8 in. focal length, but 
in spite of theory it is quite likely that 
you will get the best general field by putting 
the 12 in. meniscus close to the front lens. 
Of course, you must be prepared to find 
the use of а supplementary, shortening 
the focal length апа increasing the 
equivalent aperture of the stop, reduces 
both the depth of the subject and angle 
of field in good definition. The better 
the corrections of a lens the more are 
these upset by an uncorrected supple- 
mentary. 


Y-Shaped Mark. 

I should be very glad if you could tell me the 

cause of the Y-shaped mark on negative and 

print, etc. R. L. R. (Portmadoc). 

During the last year or two we have 

met with quite a number of central streak- 
marks, but yours is the first of this shape. 
We make the guess that on replacing the 
negative in the camera you may find the 
thin parts correspond to certain camera 
folds; further that this plate or film 
was in the camera (closed) some appre- 
ciable time before or after exposure and 
before development. We should be in- 
terested to have our surmises confirmed 
or refuted. 


Portraiture, 
I am desirous of doing indoor portraiture of the 
size of enclosed. Will you please say size of 
camera, and extension in inches, size of lens 
and focal length, with sitter 8-10 feet from lens ? 
A. W. (Swansea). 
We тау assume a head to be about 
9 in. long. Your print shows this about 
11 in. long, i.c., say 1-6th natural size. 
The lens to plate distance will be 1-6th 
the lens to sitter distance, which we will 
take at your average estimate of о ft. 
Thus 1-6th of 9 ft.—or 108 in.—is 18. 
This is the camera extension. Again, 
as the image is r-6th natural (object) 
size, the extension is I + the focal 
length of lens, i.e., the focal length is 
$ of 18, ie. 153. But this would be 
rather a close estimate, allowing little 
for variations. In practice it would be 
preferable to use a lens of about 12 in. 
focal length. А half-plate double-exten- 
sion camera (13 in.) would be convenient 
for this type of work. 
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Hurter and Driffield. 


The American millionaires and business men are generally 
pretty punctual and on the spot, but the other day one of 
them was a minute late—or, to be quite literal, his lateness 
was a matter of forty-eight hours—in consequence of which he 
lost a good thing. The magnate in question is Mr. George 
Eastman, the head of the Kodak firm, апа the man to whom a 
million fingers and thumbs unconsciously pay tribute when they 
press the button. Recently a message from Mr. Eastman came 
speeding across the Atlantic to the effect that he must have, 
at whatever cost, the bits of photographic apparatus left by the 
late Mr. Driffield, of Hurter and Driffield fame. The cost, 
he intimated, did not signify. Send along the booty, and send 
along the bill, and back will come the cash by return mail. 
That is the ample way in which they do things in America 


A Transatlantic Proposition. 

Alas! the news had to be sent back to New York State 
that a couple of days previously the apparatus in question, 
together with certain manuscripts, had passed into the posses- 
sion of the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain to 
have and to hold from this day forward. Russell Square is now 
anxiously waiting to hear what Mr. Eastman will do next. 
For a man of his energetic temperament will not let matters 
rest there, we may be sure. Shall we presently hear the thunder 
of almighty dollars against the placid front of the Roval Photo- 
graphic Society's residence ? Will he bombard the place with 
preferred dividends until those sticks of apparatus are vielded 
up to him? On what terms will the Society capitulate and 
deliver over the actinometers and things into his keeping ? 
How much of a siege will they stand until they Kut it ? Опе 
wonders. 


Genesis. 


To some people it might be a surprise to find a man with 
his еуез so steadily fixed on the future hankering after relics 
of thirty years ago, which is an antediluvian period so far as 
photography is concerned. If Mr. Eastman had shown a desire 
to possess the type of exposure meter which will be in use 
thirtv years hence, one could have understood it. But this 
apparatus, spread out on the table as it was the other evening, 
scarcely seemed a dainty dish to set before an American king. 
It included the first chemical actinometer, a fearful and wonder- 
ful arrangement of coloured glass bulbs which vou had to 
carry about with you when you went for a half-day's photo- 
graphy. It took уоп a good slice out of an hour to get a reading, 
and by that time the sun had shifted ; and even when the reading 
was obtained, you had to make a wild guess as to how many 
times it ought to be multiplied or divided for your practical 
purpose; and then if vou found in the long result that you had 
got within a margin of error of 50 per cent. on either side, vou 
mopped your brow and shook hands with yourself. Another 
exhibit was nothing less than the famous grease-spot photo- 
meter with which the investigators measured the densities 
in preparation for that historic paper of 1890. Somebody 
said that that paper produced a storm in a teacup, but after 
a study of the instrument I think it would be more appropriate 
to say that it brought about lightning flashes in a standard 
candle. 


The Ignorant Multitude. 


I well remember how, at Earl's Court a few years back, 
there was a gathering of photographers, with whom, by some 
mistake, the general public got mixed up. Some lantern 


slides were to be shown, but in the meantime the speaker insisted 
on talking about Hurter and Driffield. The mob were un- 
certain whether these were national heroes or despicable charac- 


ters, and decided to give them the benefit of both doubts, so 
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that]they cheered, and stamped, and yelled, and 
hissed whenever their honoured names were 
mentioned and the learned contribution on the 
subject of plate speeds rather went by the board. 
After all, Hurter and Driffeld were scarcely figures to appeal 
to the man in the street or at Earl’s Court. Even among some 
photographers there has existed a certain amount of scepticism 
as to whether H. and D. were really anything more than a 
tinkling symbol on a plate box. 


The Test of Greatness. 


Happily, the descriptions given by various speakers at the 
exhibition of apparatus just referred to reveal these men in a 
very human aspect indeed, and make it evident that they 
were not merely flesh, and blood, and brain, but that they 
were great in the bargain. One speaker recalled how, when 
Hurter first began, at Driffield’s instigation, to take photo- 
graphs, the thing that struck him and enlisted his fancy was the 
tremendous failure he made of it. It is uncomfortable to 
think how different it might have been had Hurter, on taking 
up photography, made a success of it. He would instantly 
have renounced it, of course, and we should have been, all of 
us, back again in the dark ages of photography, groping among 
even more unknown quantities than at present. Another 
speaker also told us how Driffield, too, went on for twelve 
vears exposing plates and spoiling them, and the more he spoiled 
the whiter grew the flame of his enthusiasm. 


A Successful Failure. 

АП this is really most encouraging. 1 feel that greatness 
is already within my own grasp. For if continual and repeated 
failure be a test of greatness, then I, too, am great. И I plod 
on and spoil many more plates, my name may come to be 
breathed in awe-struck whispers down the corridor of time 
along with that of Hurter, and I may share the dizzy pinnacle 
with Driffield. Let me add, lest these remarks may be 
judged too frivolous, that I yield to no one in my respect for the 
work which Hurter and Driffield did, and I cannot help wonder- 
-as I find on referring to the latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica—in that tremendous tome, among 
the 42 pages devoted to the article on“ Photography," there 
should be not two dozen lines on the work of Hurter and Driffield. 


ing why 


Upside Down. 

At a recent lecture at Blackburn on psychic photography, 
it was stated that on one plate after development there appeared 
to be nothing unusual beyond the photograph of the lecturer, 
but on turning it upside down, there was easily discernible a 
spirit photograph of the lecturer's uncle. 


These are shades that are wise, for they come in the guise 
Of one's dreams, after lobster for supper ; 

And to see them you must your perspective adjust, 
And imagine the lower the upper. 


If you make the last first, and have all things reversed, 


And imagine the leaf the peduncle, 
Turn the world upside down, make the cushion the crown, 
You may see just the ghost of your uncle. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE 
A CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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BY MISS D. DAY. 


" TWICE TWO ARE FOUR.” 


The original, a toned bromide print (54 x 4D, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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For the third war year in succession those behind 
the scenes are making gallant preparations for the 
autumn exhibitions. The criticism was 
EXHIBITION voiced at a recent society meeting that our 
"COMBING." exhibitions of late years have been too 
thin. Some time ago it was the practice 
to overcrowd the walls, but since then we have swung 
to the opposite extreme, and carried out the process of 
combing—hideous word !—in too radical a manner. То 
the natural objection that to exhibit a greater quantity 
would mean a lower standard of quality, the critic 
replied that a large number of rejected works were on 
the borderline, and that the average of quality would 
not be greatly depressed were they included. The critic 
made the confession that he spoke as one who had had 
to come and reclaim his rejected works, but he said 
that what he saw of the excellence of the other 
"rejects " on the same unfortunate heap as his own 
very greatly consoled him. If his works did not find 
favour, at least thev were in good company. 


o 0 Q 


Australia, with all the robustness of youth, is tackling 
one of the great problems which the Old Country also, 
in spite of the inertia of tradition, will have 
to face in the future. This is the bringing 
together in definite. co-operation of the 
scientists and the industrialists. At the 
annual meeting of the British Science Guild, held in 
London the other day, Mr. Andrew Fisher, the High 
Commissioner for Australia, described how, early in the 
New Year, Mr. Hughes, the Premier, brought together 
in Melbourne the leaders of scientific research in 
Australia, and also the great manufacturers and indus- 
trialists. To them he opened up the vision of an Insti- 
tute of Science and Industry, to which the Federal 
Government would lend all its driving power. Ап 
advisory committee was formed there and then, and 
within the incredibly short space of a fortnight—the 
English audience gasped at this—they submitted a con- 
sidered programme, with the consequence that such an 
Institute is now well on its way. It is time for the 
Mother Country to copv her precocious voungster. The 
shortage of optical munitions at the beginnine of the 
war is only one instance of the lack of correlation of 


ADVANCE, 
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laboratory and factory, and the obliviousness of the 
Government to scientific research, which has hitherto 
characterised us. 
9 e 9 
The old question cropped up, after Mr. J. W. Lumb's 
“Plea for Landscape," at the Royal Photographic 
Society—to which the “Magpie ” 
alludes elsewhere—as to the number 
of separate tones to which the photo- 
graphic scale is limited. The photo- 
graphic plate, asserted Mr. John H. Gear, was capable 
of recording only some thirty tones—certainly not more 
than one-third, perhaps very much less, of the range 
in landscape itself, to which Ruskin gave at least a 
hundred tones. As to whether even this restricted range 
is possible with ordinary printing papers, Mr. Gear 
expressed some doubt. The greatest range in grada- 
tion, he thought, was that possessed by the oil process; 
of bromoil he had no such high opinion. 
9 9 ө 
The Hon. Secretary of the P. S. I. writes us that, bv a 
resolution passed on May 20, "The Council of the 
Photographic Society of 
Ireland place on record 
their detestation of the 
action of the Irish rebels 
in the recent rebellion, 
causing enormous destruction to the citv, and the 
death of hundreds of inoffensive civilians. The mur- 
derous conduct of the rebels in shooting down those 
engaged in rendering first aid. to the wounded and 
dying is Viewed with abhorrence, and this Council calls 
upon the Government to afford adequate protection to 
those loyal subjects of his Majesty who have still to 
remain in this city." The society has suffered severely 
in other ways by the recent outbreak, one of their 
members, Mr. Holden Stodart, having been killed. Mr. 
Stodart was a member of the St. John Ambulance 
Society, and had taken an active part in attending to 
the needs of the wounded soldiers on the arrival of the 
hospital ships in Dublin from time to time. In the first 
week of the rebellion he went out in the streets to 
render first aid to the wounded, and whilst doing so was 
ruthlessly shot dead by the rebels. The society deeply 
mourns the loss of an enthusiastic fellow-worker. 
9 © 2 
The scientific information which it is considered 
desirable to impart to the general public may be judged 
from the way in which the newspapers 
SCIENCE MADE dealt with a recent lecture by Dr. 
POPULAR. Erskine Murray at the Society of Arts. 
The lecture itself was on the subject of 
waves and vibrations, and contained many profound 
conceptions. Dr. Murray suggested, for instance, that 
both the earth and the sun were charged electrically, 
and that it was probable the charges were different. 
There was a positive sun and a negative earth, and as 
they rotated one against the other, they were probablv 
sending out across a million million miles of space a 
wave, a pulse, a vibration which was infinitely longer 
than any wave we knew of, but of the same essential 
nature as the waves of light, and heat, and sound, and 
of the ocean, and of our own breathings and pulsings. 
Yet the one point about Dr. Murray's lecture which 
found its way into the newspapers next day was a 
casual remark of his that a cat could see in the dark 
by means of its whiskers ! 


PHOTOGRAPHY’S 
KEYBOARD, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND AND THE 
REBELLION. 
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entirely ignor- 
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ance on the part of the worker. 

This statement 
investigation. The technician in ques- 
tion premised one or two things, for 
instance, that are not always con- 
sidered together by the average photographer, although 
they might be assured by the laboratory experimenter. 

The perfect negative—by which is assumed one that 
contains a perfect range of tones, from clear glass to 
opacity, and with correct rendition of the gradations of 
the original subject—can doubtless be obtained under 
certain circumstances. These may be said to include 
the use of a colour-correct plate and a light filter calcu- 
lated for it, correct exposure, dark-room illumination of 
undoubted safety, the use of perfectly fresh and well- 
tested plates and chemicals, and properly compounded 
developer used at the right temperature and for the 
right time. 

When the photographer embodies all these factors 
in his procedure the technician’s statement may be taken 
as correct. At the same time—like the other well-known 
expert’s opinion, viz., that photography would be an 
excellent science were it not for the picture-making 
side tacked on to it—our friend above referred to 
had also got into the habit of regarding the tech- 
nically perfect negative as the end instead of the means 
to an end, and as it is with the picture-making side of 
the question that readers of THe A. P. are concerned, 
a compromise is the result. Now that bright, sunny 
days are with us again, some hints on the production of 
negatives giving the best results under summer con- 
ditions may not be amiss. 


First: Although the perfect negative, as described 
above, is most certainly to be desired, there is a point 
concerning the general quality of the image that must 
be taken into account. It is an undoubted fact that the 
pretty, sparkling, and crisp negative, a beautiful object 
to look at, frequently technically perfect, and one cap- 
able of giving a good, clean, straight print on platino- 
type paper, is not always the best for enlarging pur- 
poses. 

Nowadays, when the very small camera is the 
“correct thing " for many reasons, an enlargement to, 
say, 15 by 12 inches, not a very great increase in 
half-plate days, becomes a very considerable amplt- 
fication when made from a negative measuring about 
14 by 24. The quality of the negative has, therefore, 
to be taken into account at the time it is made. The 
density and scale of gradation that would have served 
well for the half-plate becomes very wrong with the tiny 
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Point number one, therefore, is that, assuming the 
small camera and plates or films are used, the endeavour 
should be made to keep the negative as thin and clean 
and full of detail as possible, but to achieve this result 
by careful development, and not by under-exposure or 
over-exposure. The exposure, if anything, should be 
on the full side. 


Second: In the summer time the photographer has 
the advantage over conditions that obtain in the winter 
in that he has a greater amount of sunlight available, 
forming a useiul reserve. This can be employed either 
in the matter of shutter speed or in the use of smaller 
stops or slower plates or films. Above all, he has the 
opportunity of giving fairly rapid exposures with colour- 
correct plates and a screen, thus getting better tone 
rendering. It is in this last-mentioned manner that he 
will be wise in utilising the extra light-power available. 

He must not altogether overlook the new davlight- 
saving conditions, which in effect has put the clock back 
an hour, if he relies оп exposure tables; but in this 
matter during the summer the exposures for the middle 
of the dav will not be far out if the tables are followed. 
It is only the exposures at early morning and late 
in the evening, when the sun is low, that will need 
attention. 

Point two: Give full exposures wherever possible, 
and do not make the negatives too dense or flat. 
Flatness or lack of contrast is a very different matter 
from thinness. А negative can well be very thin and 
ideal for enlarging because it contains good gradation, 
without being flat, which means lack of gradation. 


Third: Tue A. P. monthly Exposure Table will 
be found of the greatest use in the field. It has 
been calculated from actual camera exposures, and 
the plates have been arranged in groups of approximate 
speeds. If this table is taken as a guide for the sub- 
jects given, the worker will not go far wrong. In this 
connection it is worth noting that great numbers of 
readers of THE A. P. rely solely on this table, and 
as the proof of the pudding is in the eating, the excel- 
lence of their results testifies to its correctness. 

Point three: In any case the beginner need not 
despair at seeming difficulties in the matter of correct 
exposure. The modern British-made plate is a verv 
fine production indeed, and possesses in a marked 
degree that quality known as “latitude,” which permits 
a fair amount of over or under exposure without greatly 
imperilling the resulting negative. At the same time, 
the more correct the exposure is, the more likely is the 
negative to be of the desired good quality. The lati- 
tude of the plate should not be taken advantage of too 
readily, or it may engender carclessness. 


Fourth: The amateur photographer who would suc- 
ceed in the production of a good negative for pictorial 
results must try and make certainties of as many fac- 
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tors as possible in its production. The professional 
photographer, with his fairly constant conditions of 
lighting, the use of the same brand of plates every 
day and the same developer, and a knowledge of the 
exposures necessary for routine work in the studio, 15 
more likely to achieve the production of the same type 
of negative, and the kind he wants, time after time, 
than the amateur with the hundred and one varying 
conditions which may turn up with every different sub- 
ject attempted in outdoor work. 

Point four: The method of the professional contains 
at least one good tip for the amateur. And it is one 
that we have frequently drawn attention to. It is to 
use one brand of plate or film always, when it is found 
to give satisfaction; to use one formula for develop- 
ment, and stick to it until all its qualities are mastered. 


Fifth: From the present time to the early days of 
September many subjects containing evidences of direct 
sunlight will be photographed. No matter whether 
these are street scenes, landscapes, architectural sub- 
jects, or portraits, the important point is to endeavour 
to retain luminosity in the shadows. In other words, 
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expose for the shadows, so that the shadow details are 
registered on the plate. This merely further impresses 
the advice given above to let the exposure be on the 
full side. The tendency in summer time is always to 
under-expose, because the light is very bright. When 
photographing against the sun, always see that the 
lens itself is shielded from the direct rays of the sun, 
or flat grey images will result. 

Point five: If sunlight is being rendered, make it 
look like sunlight. In many photographs it is made to 
look like moonlight or snow. This is generally due to 
under-exposure and the resulting steepness of the 
gradations of the tones. To render sunlight effectively 
the scale should not be steep, there should be detail 
in both high lights and shadows, and the print should 
be made in a fairly high key. Delicacy should be aimed 
at rather than density. 

A well-diluted pyro-soda developer with half the 
usual quantity of pyro will give negatives likely to be 
as technically perfect for the production of enlargements 
as any. Develop in a tank, and do not, in hot weather, 
let the temperature exceed 65 deg. F. 


“ THE A. P. AND Р. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JUNE. 


N.B.— Readers should note that the hours given in the following paragraph refer to °“ sun 


time, and not the present clock time. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. 


SuBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5'6 give half. 


From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


From 6 to 8 a.m. or from 4 to 6 p.m., double these 


Open seascapes and cloud studies 1/40 Sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- | 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/25 а. 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/18 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong д. 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/10 s 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/8 Р 
Portraits ог groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings Net cave 1/2 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | | " 

roundings, big window, white reflector 3 secs 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which — 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given оп application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


| Mawson, Celeritas. 


GRiFFIN, Gramme. 


Medium Plate. | Rapid fus 3 SMS Бари | "AR cepe 
1,60 sec. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. 1/200 sec. 
1/40  ,, Sy. э 1/100 „ 17125 „ 
1/30 ,, 100. «4 1/70 ,, 1/90 T 
1/15 ,, Pr. ji 1/40 „ 1 50 " 
Uia „ 1/28 55 1/30 „ 1/40 е 
1/3 ii 1/6 2i 1/8 5 1/10 - 
2 secs. | 1 РА 3/4 " 12 » 


CLERON, v Film. Barnet, Medium Ortho. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. - Gladiator. ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. а ‘lat Film. Сем, Medium. 
| PAGET, Swilt and Ex. Special. © Special Rapid. Eastman, Rapid. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
BARNET, Red Seal. = Panchromatic. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. EDWARDS, ласы Inst. Iso. Empress. 
" Super-Speed. Raj AR, Ultra Rapid. Leto, Phoenix. < Matte-Ground. Marion, Portrait. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. LuMIERE, Blue Label. ENsicN, Film. Landscape 
» Special Ex. Rapid. A TESS. | Marion, P.S. Gem, Colour-screen. PAGET, XXX. 
CRITERION, Extra Special | WRATTEN, Speed, Double | а Instantaneous. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Rapid. at | Instantaneous and l'an- Iso. Ortho. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic. Mawson, Felixi. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
Epwarps, Comet. Е Ortho. В. " Sovereign. Ordinary Plates. 
GEM, Salon. Ext Rapid Plat PAGET, XXXXX. 
— Por trait. xtra ар ates. 5 Special Rapid. Kopak, N | C. Film. BARNET, Ordinary. 
Salon Iso. BARNET, Extra Rapid. s Hydra. =, гено Film-pack. CRITERION, га 
ILrorD,’ Monarch. Ortho. RAJAR, Special Rapid. LuMiERE, Ortho, A. В, and „ so. Ordinary 
а Panchromatic. CapETT, Royal Standard VipEx, Special Rapid. : Film. Epwarps, Medium. 
= Versatile, Most Rapid. | Extra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Anti screen, Iso- Mawson, Electric. GEM, Universal. 
Zenith. Royal Standard Speedy. PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. » Universal Slow. 


IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome S.S. 


Ortho. 
Criterion, Extra Rapid. 


LAA 


WRATTEN, Allochrome. 


Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 


ILFORD, Ordinary. 


IMPERIAL, Ordin 


LETO, Ultra Rapid. Iso. Extra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Films. LUMIERE, Yellow bel 
LUMIERE, Sigma. EASTMAN, Extra Rapıd. Rapid Plates. WRATTEN, Drop Shutter. Marion, Ordinary. 
» Violet Label. Ortho. BARNET, Film. Mawson, Castle 
Marion, Record. Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. „  self-screen AGET, 
» Suprerne. GEM, Meteor. CADETI, Royal Standard Rapid. Medium Plates. RAI AR, Ordinary. 
Brilliant. Isochromatic. H Proíessional. BARNET, Medium. WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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IRD photo- 
R graphy is a 
pursuit that 
requires unbounded 


patience, love of the 


open air and also 
of the subject to be 
portrayed, and to 


this latter must be 
added a knowledge 
of its natural history. 
I do not mean a 
person must be something approaching an ornithologist, but 
the more he knows of the general life and habits of the 
birds, the better for his photography and, of course, his 
search for subjects. 

Let him particularly become observant of their little 
peculiarities. This especially is necessary and useful. 
A person attempting bird photography yet totally un- 
acquainted with bird life would often let good opportunities 
pass that one with a knowledge of birds’ habits would 
instantly seize. He, coming across the nest of some 
wayside birds like the stonechat, whinchat, red-backed 
shrike would know òf their regard for a prominent perch, 
and consequently the possibilities for the camera that 
existed, even if incidents at the nest could not be attempted. 
This partiality is so pronounced that I have seen a member 
of the chát family often attempt to sit upon the back of 
its mate, because the latter already occupied the favourite 
perch. From such observations one is led to oblige, and 
provide another perch, thus securing both birds on the 
same plate. I was most successful in this respect during 
last summer. 

Birds vary greatly in their boldness or timidity, not 
only in species, but in individuals of the same species. 
So, too, does the particular state of their domestic cares 
affect them. A bird’s maternal courage is well known to 
be materially strengthened as incubation proceeds. But 
here again in different degree in different species. For 
instance, a jay under very slight provocation will forsake 
her eggs and young in their early infancy. Then, as the 
desire of all bird photographers is to be looked upon as 
true sportsmen and not bird destroyers, it will be seen— 
for reasons which I think will be obvious—what I have said 
of love of subject and knowledge of its habits is warranted. 
Don’t let your work develop into simply a callous greed for 
bird negatives. 

In deciding to attempt a photograph of a bird, various 
questions arise. Can a hiding tent be placed sufficiently 
near and yet not offend the birds? If not, could this be 
overcome by it being gradually worked up, occupying, if 
necessary, some days in doing so? If the bird is of a shy 
species, are the young of an age that makes desertion 
improbable ? Will the eggs or young bear the prolonged 
absence of the parent bird till suspicion is overcome ? 
Would it be discreet to wait a few days ? Could the camera 
alone be hidden near and operated at a little distance 
from a hiding tent,* bearing in mind the disadvantages of 
possibly a bad view of the nest, the interruption of getting 
out to change a plate after exposure, which often results 
in the loss of a good picture secured had the camera been 
under direct control ? Will the light on the nest be sufficient 
for an exposure of say a quarter to one-eighth of a second ? 


* An efficient hiding tent for bird photography is described 
by the author under Handyman " this week.—Ep. 
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These questions will give the reader some idea of the 
general principles governing the work and methods em— 
ployed. In carrying them out keep foremost in the mind 
the bird’s natural dislike for your intrusion, and act accord- 
ingly. Happily, some birds have very short memories, 
and soon forget and forgive, but others, unfortunately, 
do neither. These latter call for care and patience, and 
you sooner or later will have the truth of the old adage 
sternly brought home to you. Bear in mind, too, bird- 
negative making is a slow process, but for that particular 
reason good results are appreciated when obtained. If 
one has plenty of stamina and enthusiasm for his work he 
can continue it the year round. In winter, feeding down 
can be done. It is interesting; and plenty of my most 
treasured prints were obtained thus. The ' warmth " of 
enthusiasm will keep out the cold and reward will come. 

As to apparatus. Well, I cannot recommend any make 
but my own, because I have used no other. I made my 


` own camera and tripod to suit my fancy and out of love 


for amateur carpentry. Don’t think it is of special and 
mystical design, because it is simply a quarter-plate 


camera with long extension, fixed with a small two-flap 


silent shutter behind the lens—inside the camera, of course 
—a focal-plane shutter at the back, and used with a whole- 
plate lens of about 12 in. focus. 

I often find a revolving back would be a convenience. 
The lens aperture used, of course, varies, but generally 
for nesting pictures it is F/8 or F/11, and the exposures 
made with the flap shutter for bush-building birds are of 


Hen Bullfinch Feeding on Dock. 
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Goldfinches Feeding on Thistle. 


about one-quarter to one-sixth second. Hardly the latter, 
perhaps, and my method of making them is to hold the ball 
in the left hand in a circle formed by the left forefinger and 
thumb, and compressed by a wrist movement with the 
right-hand forefinger. The plates, the fastest procurable. 
The tripod is made with the leg sliding as usual into the 
second joint, and this joint sliding into the joint carrying 
the top. Any height adjustment, from shortest to highest, 
can thus be made. A tilting-table should be provided, on 
account of its great convenience for work in all positions. 
One secured at the right angle required by two side struts 
is a useful pattern. It can be easily twisted right round 
for an upward tilt. 


Suggestions for releasing the shutter from a distance have 
appeared in type often enough. But every year brings 
along new camera users who, sooner or later, may desire 
a method to effect this ; or it may be some efficient worker 
takes up wild-life photography, so that the apparatus 
depicted here may interest, if only on account of its absolute 
inexpensiveness and simplicity. It was the pursuit of 
nature photography that one day brought into existence, 
with a preconception of only a few moments, this weapon 
with which I successfully slew (photographically) some shy 


Jay about to Rob Chaffinch's Nest. 
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creatures many times. It may be 
open to improvement, but this I 
have not attempted, as it answered 
admirably on occasions when it 
was used. Pneumatic tubing in 
long lengths is expensive and 
quickly deteriorates, and electrical 
devices have the disadvantage of 
allowing instantaneous exposures 
only, but with this contrivance, 
although a few feet of -tubing is 
necessary, exposures of any length, 
and down to about a half second, 
can be given, with, of course, 
instantaneous ones also. It is 
impossible to shake the camera in 
exposing, and as hard a pull on the 
string (of good quality) can be given 
as temper for the moment dictates. 
The release in my case is used 
with about ten to fifteen feet of 
tubing and ball, but, of course, any 
short length can be used so long as 
it permits of the appliance being 
pegged to the ground or, if the 
camera is high above ground, fastened 
to some rigid support. Usually the 
former is the place chosen, and a 
little slack tubing exists between 
camera and apparatus which is pegged in a position that 
allows the pull to be made in a direct line with the peg. 
In wild-life photography, where only a short length of tubing 
is being used, it is advisable to lightly cover the appliance 
with grass or something sufficiently to hide the movement 


when the string is pulled. The spring is from a half-plate 
printing frame, and the resistance given allows of the string 
being drawn taut without making a premature exposure. 
The position of B is best found by the size of ball to be used. 


Í— Á—— 


R. P. S, Fellowship.—From ten applications received, the 
following nine candidates have been elected to Fellowship of 
the Royal Photographic Society: С. Ardaseer, C. L. Gregory, 
Н. J. Mallabar, William Archer Clark, Alfred B. Hitchins, 
Sherril V. Schell, К. Gorbold, R. H. Lawton, J. C. Warburg. 

All amateur photographers in the Norwoods, Streatham, and 


East Dulwich are invited to attend a meeting on Tuesday, 
June 6, at 8 p.m., at Norwood Technical Institute, Knight's 
Hill, S. E. (near West Norwood Station), to discuss the forma- 


tion of a photographic society for the district. 
tion from Mr. А. С. Field, 28, Ilminster 


Eastman Kodak Company of New York.— In 
the usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. 
of 6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock, 
and of 23 per cent. (being at the rate of то per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding common stock, the directors of the Eastman 
10 ik Company of New Jersey have declared an extra dividend 
of 74 per cent up on the common stock; all payable on July 1 
to stockholders of record on May 31. 


Further informa- 
Gardens, S.W. 


addition to 
(being at the rate 
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The April issue of the Photo-Miniature (No. 148) deals in a 
practical manner with everyday failures in printing, enlarging, 
and mounting, giving the causes and suggesting remedies. 
The handbook (price 1s.) is published by Messrs. Tennant and 
Ward of New York. Subscriptions may be sent through the 
British agents, Messrs. Houghtons, 88/89, High Holborn, W.C. 


Leto Wallets.— An extremely neat and serviceable form of 
pocket-case for photographs has been introduced by the Leto 
Photo Materials Co., Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched Friars, 
E. C. It is made of brown leather-cloth, and while strong and 
durable, is very thin and light for carrying in the pocket. There 
are three stvles—No. т, containing two pockets for loose prints ; 
No. 2, one pocket and opening for quarter-plate print; No. 3, 
one pocket and opening for postcard (the two latter including 
celluloid protector). These little wallets, the price of which 
is 6d. each, should prove very acceptable to our soldiers and 
sailors, and we advise readers of THE A. P. to apply to Messrs. 
Leto at the above address for two samples, which will be sent 
post free for Is. 
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DEPTH OF FOCUS. 


HE following questions were recently sent me by a 
reader of THE A. P., and I am dealing with the 
matter here, as the subject is of such general interest 

to hand camera users. These notes, therefore, may assist 
all workers of this class. 
The queries were as follows :— 


(1) If I focus a 5 in. focus lens on a certain object, 
say H feet distant, what is the distance of the nearest 
object N and furthest point F in focus? How can I 
tabulate these for various stops, e.g. F/S, F/rr, etc. ? 
(2) What supplementary lens must I employ to enlarge 
the image three or four times? I wish to take distant 
landscape without having to enlarge afterwards. 


Now, asa matter both of theory and practice—not 
a ways quite the same thing—if we focus a lens“ dead 
sharp on an object at any distance, all objects nearer 
to or further from the lens will not be so sharp as the focus 
object. But, fortunately for us photographers, if this un- 
sharpness or confusion of image outline does not exceed 
a certain degree, the average eye does not notice this 
difference. If this fuzzy edge does not exceed r-1ooth in. 
the average eye will not notice it, so this is usually taken 
as a practical limit. In this case our first formula is 

2 

Eu -H. That is to say, a hundred times the square 
of the focal length, divided by the F number of the stop, 
gives us the hyperfocal distance. For example, say the 
focal length is 5, and stop F/8. Our formula becomes 
IOO X5 X5 _ 2,500 

Е Т „ее, 
If now we focus “ dead sharp on 26 ft., then extreme 
distance will be not quite so sharp, but sharp enough to 
pass muster. Also objects on this side of the focus object 
(26 ft.) will be sharp enough up to half way to the hyper- 
focal distance. So that our commonly called depth of 
focus, but, better, depth of focal field, ranges from 13 ft. 
as near point up to practical infinity. 

Next, by dividing 2,500 by other stop numbers, 11, 16, 
and so on, we get the hyperfocals corresponding to these 
stops, Viz, F/5.6 36 ft., Е/8 26 It, F/11 то ft, E/16 13 ЛЬ, 
and so on. Thus, as the stop number is greater, or stop 
opening is smaller, the hyperfocal distance moves up to 
the camera, so that with F/64 it would be only about 40 in. 
away, so that we could deal with objects as near as 20 in. 
and beyond. 

So far we have considered the case where our far point 
is practical infinity. But the hand-camera man more 
frequently is interested in near rather than distant subjects. 
For example, a figure is 15 ft. distant. The light, move- 
ment of figure, etc., compel one to use stop F/5.6. What 
depth of subject shall we have when the focussing scale 
is set at 15 ft. ? 


= 312] in. = 26 ft. = hyperfocal distance. 


H xD AFD -i 
H+ B * N and - pF- 
Here H stands for the hyperfocal distance, D. is the dis- 
tance of the focus point, N is the near point, and F the 


far point. 


The two formulæ required are : 
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Substituting the above numbers in the first formula, we 


a AxD 36х15 540 р 
have H+ D = 364157 Ir say 10} ft. as the near point. 
T^ TM H xD 
Our second formula is very similar, viz., HP = 
352 ~) = 949 = say 26 ft. Thus our depth of field or 
PITE Ж, | 
subject would range from то to 26 ft. Now note that 


this range gives us about 5 ft. on the near side of the 
focus object, and about ro ft. on the further side. This 
will always be the case, and the further away the point 
in sharpest focus is, the greater will be the difference 
between the nearer and further portions. 

One other case may be given in order to make matters 
quite clear. Suppose we have a 6 in. focus lens, and the 


stop is F/8. First to find the hyperfocal H we have 
100 f? 100 x6 X6 100 0 6 , = J 
E mic O dE 77 ft. 371. or say 38 ft. 
Now suppose we focus on an object I2 ft. away, what depth 
А H xD 386212 
; ~ * y ? Se = ————— = 
of subject have we ? The near point N H+ D384 12 
i HxD_38x12_ 
3 i 7 rhile c zm 
o, or sav 9 ft., while the far point F AoD NE 
ے459‎ 253%, Say 25. Thus our depth of subject is about 
2: 


9 to 25, which so happens to be very much the same as in 
the first instance, although the foci, stops, and focal points 


were all different. Tabulated, matters stand thus :— 
Focal = Focal Near Far 
Length. Stop. | Point. Point. Point. пер» 
ЕРУУ 5 in. F/5.6 15 ft. то} 26 164 
ОРЕ 6 in. F/8 12 ft. 9 25 I6 


Before quitting this subject it may be as well to reply 
once again to the frequent query, “ With a fixed-focus 
pocket camera how can one calculate the foreground limit, 
or nearest object distance which may be included?“ 
This is simply half the hyperfocal distance. 


А i ay 100 f? 
For example, a 3 in. focus lens with stop F/5. The i 
1660 3*4... ЛОО КО 
formula becomes 3 3 * qo ft. = 15 ft. So 

T 


5 
anything beyond 71 ft. will be “ sharp enough." 

Turning now to the second question, the reply is that 
in order to enlarge the image threefo'd, the focal length 
of the lens must be increased three‘o'd a'so, and this means 
increasing the lens to plate distance threefold a'so. 

By way of example, suppose the focal length of the old 
lens is 5 in., and with a supplementary—of at present 
unknown focal length—we convert this to 15 in., this would 
give a three times enlarged image and require three times 
as much bellows length. To find the focal length о supple- 
mentary, the rule is simplicity itself. Multiply the old 
by the new focal length, and divide this by their difference, 


And, of course, we already know that 


to lengthen the focal length the supplementary must be a 
negative or concave lens. 
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MR. E. T. HOLDINGS WATER-COLOURS AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to Che A. P. and P. N.” 


НЕ Camera Club's enlightened policy of varying its succes- 

sion of photographic exhibitions by others of artists’ 
pictures and drawings is continued in the present show of 
Mr. E. Т. Holding’s water-colours. These works effectively serve 
the purpose in view of directing attention to the animating 
influences of direct observation and personal expression, and 
photographers, in addition to the pleasure that they will derive 
from inspecting them, should be able to gather some ideas that 
will benefit their work. 

Such temperamental rendering of landscape may strike many 
camera-workers as beyond their reach, but if they catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the work they will surely be saved from 
some errors in the opposite direction, and, with appreciation of 
the vitalising quality, it will in more or less degree be felt in 
their prints. 

That its redeeming power can compensate for some deficiencies 
may be judged from certain of Mr. Holding's more sketchy and 
impetuous representations. One may scrutinise them for distin- 
guished drawing or colour and find no particular satisfaction, 
and yet recognise a something that raises them above the dull 
and commonplace. The fact is that keen perception and spirited 
statement convey to the beholder an impression of looking at 
something alive, and this is the very characteristic that is 
needed for photography. 

In several works is to be noted a feeling for the decorative 
forms of trees, as constituted not by their details of twigs and 
branches, but by the form of their masses. This is typically 
expressed in “In the South Country,” though there is a tree on 
the left that, probably by reason of its more detailed treatment, 
is inclined to stiffness. Still, it only emphasises the interest in 
form that takes effect elsewhere. The useful accent of the blue 
coat of the shepherd, which gives point to the design, should 
not be overlooked, and the successful rendering of atmosphere 
1s still more important. 

Atmosphere, indeed, must be the basis of all successful land. 
scape, and only when it is attained can such summary methods 
as those of Mr. Holding become acceptable and interesting. It 
is, therefore, useful to observe some of the more marked indica- 
tions of his regard for this fundamental principle. For instance, 
the autumnal landscape, “Toward Petworth,” has a bold dark 
line of rather distant trees. Now the average photographer, in 
giving equal strength to this conspicuous feature, would un- 
doubtedly bring it forward, to the ruin of aerial perspective. 
This shows that you cannot use monochrome in the same way 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


as colour. Mr. Holding can counteract the aggressiveness of 
the line by stating its darkness in cool colour, and the warm 
autumn tints in front are a further help to placing it in aerial 
perspective. But the camera worker has not these resources, 
and it therefore behoves him to seek the same result through a 
studious modification of tone—in other words, the translation of 
colour into tone. 

Atmosphere also is the characteristic of the remarkable grey 
picture, “St. Peter's Square, Manchester,” which, by the way, 
should not be inspected too closely, otherwise its essential 
quality will be missed. There 1s much subtlety of colour in the 
grey, and by this means aerial perspective is secured, and the 
peculiar atmosphere typical of Manchester is represented. 
Also it should be observed how the figures, naturally dotted in, 
and the “values” of the lamp standards and the monument, 
help to give life and space to the design. 

Another grey picture, "On Coates Common," has the dreary 
atinosphere of winter wcods, and the ancient beech contrasts 
effectively with the silver birches. Here, too, a good deal of 
colour in the grey will remind photographers of Nature's end- 
less play of tone. 

Delicate skies as well as striking cloud forms appear in 
several pictures, “The Chalk Pit,” with its evening tones and 
afterglow, being a good example. In "Exeter from the Canal," 
a forcibly executed scene, the brightness of the sky seems to be 
in contradiction to a certain heaviness of the landscape, but the 
effect may be attributed to the shadow òf a passing cloud. “ Stal- 
ham, Norfolk," is an attractive composition, with the village 
seen across the water, in which the reflections are treated with 
a reserve that is a reminder of their secondary importance to 
the surface. 

In contrast with the force of colour and statement that is to 
be found in many of the works is the extreme delicacy of 
"Morning Haze," in which the emphasised fishing-boat imparts 
vitality to the composition while increasing the mystery of the 
surroundings. “Barlavington™” affords a good exemplification 
of the telling effect of the broad and simple methods that the 
artist cultivates. There is no place for superfluous detail in his 
conceptions: he looks for Nature's big effects, and for the 
grace of her comprehensive lines, and good service is done 
in impressing photographers with their importance. The show 
will remain open at the Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi) 


until June 24, avd the opportunity of seeing the work should 
not be neglected. 


THE WEEKLY 


“THE А. P. AND P. N.“ Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth ot 


materials or apparatus, sclected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillinzs' worth ot materials, are offered every week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every wcek. 


Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


In 
Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. лхо P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of The А.Р.” 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


thcir prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. ja 
Newlam, 27, Outram Road, Southsea. (Title of print, The 


Scout.“) Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; 
exposure, I-100th sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; time of 
dav, 11 a.m., April; developer, Hytol; printing process, 


enlargement on C.C. bromide. 

The Second Prize 1s awarded to Miss Y. Parnell, тї, St. Loo 
Mansions, Chelsea. (Title of print, Portrait.“) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial non-filter; exposure, 2 sec.; time of 
day, II a.m., April; developer, А201; printing process, Welling- 
ton Cream Cravon bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Icar- Admiral Stuart Nicholson, 
Immingham Docks, Grimsby. (Title of print, The Drawing 
Lesson.") Technical data: Plate, Edwards’ Comet ; exposure, 
} sec. ; lens, Zeiss Tessar ; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 2.30 p.m., 
March; printing process, enlarged on Wellington S. C. P. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to A. J. Shorter, 6, Byrne 
Road, Balham. (Title of print, Sunshine in the Deep Wood.“ 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N. F.; exposure, 1 sec.; 


stop, F/6.8 ; time of day, 2 p.m., October ; developer, Azol ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak tinted Royal bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 


G. F. Prior, Chingford ; A. J. Freeman, Brockley ; G. Wansev 
Smith, Finchley; P. Newman, Erdington; A. E. Smith, Not- 
tingham ; J. Moreland, Milngavie (2); A. E. Marley, Hamp- 
stead; H. B. Redmond, Newport; Н. M. Kellam, Bolton: 
E. S. Perkins, Newport ; Miss B. Mercer, Dublin; T. С. Martin, 
London, W. 


$ 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to К. W. Boyd, The Gables, 
Orpington. (Title of print, Expectation.") Technical data: 
Kodak film; lens, Ross Xpres; stop, F/6.3; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space the names of competitors placed 
in Classes I., II., and III. and Beginners' Class are omitted. 
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COCK NIGHTINGALE 


BY 


J. 


SYMONDS. 


See article on p. 453. 
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“1 chatter, chatter, as 1 flow 
To join the brimming river.” | 
The original, a bromide print (91 x 12), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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KINGFISHER LEAVING WATER AFTER A PLUNGE. . H. SYMONDS. 
See article on p. 453. 
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MY TREASURE. BY FRED. THORNE. 
The original, a bromide print (41 x 7), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A SHORT time ago it was not infre- 
quently said or thought that anyone 
could photograph an architectural subject, 
but architecture did not afford material 
for pictorial results. As regards the first 
part of this dogma, perhaps it is true, 
in the same sense that anyone can play 
a fiddle —after a fashion; while with 
regard to the second part, had we no 
other argument, this one print alone 
would show that an architectural subject 
can be pictorial. Another point of 
interest here is due to the fact that the 
print is by the bromoil process, which by some is thought not 
to be capable of giving recognisable detail. In the original 
print before us one can quite easily count the dark, narrow, 
vertical iron bars in the gate, etc. In other words, the detail 
rendering of this print is, if anything, too much 
rather than too little, but it is not in the lcast 
assertive or objectionable. 

The first point to which we would invite 
attention is the breadth and simplicity of the 
light and shade of the picture. Thus one 
may quite roughly say we have three chief 
tones, viz., the darkest mass of foliage, a 
middle tone of the further buildings on our 
left, and the lighter tones of the road, pave- 
ment, and near wall. Note how this sim- 
plicity of tones engages and rests the cye, 


while at the same time there is no suggestion 
of mono-tony, in the literal sense of that oft 
misused term. For in each of these three big 
groups of tones we have abundant gradation 
and variety. At the same time it should be 
said that a little more difference between the 
roadway and pavement on the one hand and 
the wall and pavement on the other would 
have been very acceptable and helpful. These 
three last-named parts give us the notion 
that the author has not carried his work quite 
as far as he might and should have done. How- 
ever, in general it may be said that when in 
any doubt on such points it is better to err 
on the side of simplicity than elaboration. 

Next, a word of commendation should be 
said as regards the sound judgment as well 
as good taste with which the viewpoint has 
been chosen, the general form of the composi- 
tion, and the trimming of the print. 

The title leads us to accept the suggestion 
that the old gateway is the chief theme; but 
the peep of old houses a little further away 
happily affords a mental as well as a pictorial 
background to the leading theme. They give 
each other mutual support. 

The author of this picture was happy in 
having an astute eye in perceiving how admir- 
ably the darker parts of foliage afford a greatly 
helping background for the two stone urns ог 
cones on the tops of the gateposts. These by 
this time quite conventionalised ornaments 
probably are the elaborations of the stone 
balls which in turn were preceded by grim 
heads of horses or humans, which, in common 
with corbels and gargoyles, took their possible 
origin in being things to frighten away evil 
spirits. The stone balls on lodge gateposts, 
Baring-Gould tells us, were the symbols of the 
over-lord having the life-and-death power over 
his serfs. The examples here shown are of 
elegant shape and admirably proportioned. 

In the print before us may be seen a slight 
suggestion of streakiness, in parallel and ver- 
tical lines, more or less all over the vertical 
face of the wall to right and left of the gate 
way. The pavement and roadway are also both 
а wee bit too woolly in character. The gate- 
post part of the wall has been admirably AN 
handled. Technically the print, taken as a 


OLD GATEWAY, STAMFORD. 
The original, a bromoil print (5 x 8), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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whole, is well deserving of general commendation. Pictorially 
it conveys the lesson of the value of simplicity of design and 
treatment. У i 

There is, however, one point worth mention, viz., the sugges- 
tion—not very pronounced, it is true—-that we, as spectators, 
have been marched up rather too close to the gateway. Looking 
at the picture, we feel inclined, mentally, to step back a pace or 
two, so as not to feel that crowding-up sensation which comes 
when we are too near a subject íor comfortable viewing. This 
is the kind of feeling we so often get on looking at such buildings 
as churches in narrow streets, etc. Another time, when dealing 
with a subject of this kind, we would suggest to the worker the 
desirability of viewing his subject from a point not quite so high 
up above ground level. One aims at avoiding anything like 
rules, but experience shows that many— perhaps the majority 
of architectural subjects are taken with the lens too high up 
above ground ievel. 
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HOW TO MAKE AN EFFICIENT HIDING 
TENT FOR WILD-LIFE PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 


HE drawings herewith given of a 

small hiding tent for use in wild-life 
photography: may be of interest to those 
who already follow this class of photo- 
graphic work, as well as those who may 
like to take it up in the future. I have 
had а tent made on these lines in use 
for some years, and it has proved ade- 
quate for all my needs. It will be under- 
stood I am not alluding to а structure 
of sufficient proportions for camping 
purposes, but one that will just give 
concealment to camera and operator. 
The drawings will enable anyone with 
slight carpentry skill to construct one 
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for himself. It is light, portable, and 
can be erected in а couple of minutes. It 
is provided with a simple device for 
regulating its height from inside if 
desired. The three pieces forming the 
top (fig. 2) are of 1} by 1 in. material, 
16 in. long, and tapering towards the 
end secured by the bolt and flynut. 
Holes à in. in diameter and 1} in. deep 
are made to take the iron bends of the 
stavs, as fig. та. Three pieces 3 ft. 3 in. 
long are required for the latter, pointed 
at the end for thrusting into the ground, 
and three pieces 3 ft. only in length for 
the sliding legs, also pointed, are of 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


$i by 4 in. material. On the stays the 
iron bends are fixed, as fig. ra, and also 
the brass clips, fig. 1b, these made from 
flat brass strip r-16th in. thick and } in. 
wide. They are placed about 3 in. from 
the bottom, with the other about 6 in. 
above it. Holes are made in the sliding 


‘leg to take the small adjusting pin shown 


in fig. 1b. 

For the cover, material of good quality 
is chosen, which will take a dye, unless 
a substance of suitable colour is chosen 
at the outset, i.e. sage green. Here, 
however, may be an opportunity for 
ingenuity and the principles adopted by 
nature in her scheme of colour protec- 
tion copied. But the method I employ 
is to have the cover of a greenish hue, 
and around it spirally is sewn dyed tape, 
with a distance of about 6 in. between 
the winds, which is again sewn every 
4 to 6 in. to produce loops, into which I 
put natural grasses and leafy twigs, or 
other things to blend with the tent's 
surroundings. So far I find I have said 
nothing about the making of the cover. 
This is arranged so as to have something 
of a fit over the top, which will be of 
triangular shape, the corners coming at 
the ends of the top of the framework, 
and the scams of the body coming down 
in a line with the stays. I find my tents 
are disfigured with various cuts made 
for the protrusion of the lens and for 
look-outs, so that I am not giving any 
advice on these two matters. 

Of the use of a hiding tent no doubt 
something could be written, but, pro- 
viding—and I firmly advise no one to 
attempt work of this kind without it— 
the photographer has a sure foundation 
in the shape of a real love for his sub- 
jects, be they birds or animals, its proper 
and best use will soon become manifest. 
In conclusion, I will just say, for work 
on or within a few feet of the ground, 
the tent need not be more than 4 ft. high. 
With this tent and the long-distance 
release described in the article on p. 451 
the wild-life photographer will be pre- 
pared for most of the work likely to be 


encountered in а day's march. 


J. H. S. 
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A DAY-TIME DARK-ROOM. 


HE amateur who relies on the bath- 
room or the spare bedroom as his 
dark-room has always to resort to some 
dodge or other for barricading the 
window against daylight. 
The average worker is content to nail 
a blanket or a rug round the window 
frame, and stuff up the light holes at 
the edges with anything that happens 
to be handy —a troublesome process. The 
ideal daylight killer, however, is one which 
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can be shot upon the window frame, 
and pressed into effective contact there- 
with by merely pressing a button. I do 
not claim to have unearthed this ideal, 
but my device is its next-door neigh- 
bour. It takes five seconds by the 
clock to put up, and produces inky 
darkness. 

My window is a casement window, 
but the device is applicable to any 
type. The materials required are (1) a 
sheet of cardboard for each glass pane 
in the window; (2) a short length of 
carpet-felt, such as is sold for laying 
under carpets; and (3) a supply of glue. 

The cardboard should be very stout 


— и эдин. 


for durability. It should first be care- 
fully cut to the exact size of the glass 
pane. On the exactness of this trimming 
the effectiveness of the arrangement 
depends. Four strips of carpet felt, a 
couple of inches wide, are then securely 
glued to the cardboard, as indicated in 
the drawing. The dotted lines represent 
the cardboard, and the full lines the felt 
strips, with one inch of their width glued 
to the cardboard, leaving one inch of 
margin all round. When the glue has 
set, the device is complete. It is placed 
in position with the side on which the 
felt is glued next the glass, and pressed 
gently but firmly towards the glass as 
far as it will go without buckling the 
cardboard. Owing to the fact that the 
wooden frame surrounding the glass does 
not stand out at right angles to the 
glass, but makes an obtuse angle there- 
with, the device can be pushed in until 
the felt is tightly wedged against the 
wooden frame, and makes effective 
light-tight contact. 

A window whose panes are blocked up 
by such devices will pass no light into 
the room if the cardboard sheets were 
cut accurately in the first place. If any 
light should creep in between the felt 
and the frame, it is not diffused, but 
takes a definite direction perpendicular 
to the glass, and if small in amount, 15 
effectively stopped by hanging a dark 
curtain in front of the window. 

For those who so desire, it is a simple 
matter to use daylight as the dark-room 
illuminant by cutting a hole in the card- 
board, and arranging a light-tight pocket 
round the hole to carry a piece of ruby 
glass. 1: A. W. 
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HE novice who ex- 
pects to find pictures 
ready made will meet 
with many disap- 
pointments. We do 
not say thet а good 
subject never hap- 
pens. But certainly 
nine times out of ten 
the raw material has 
to be worked up in 
one way or another. 
Either à figure is re- 

quired to help the composition, or the 

lighting 1s not quite right, and the 
subject has to be carefully studied to 
decide when the light will be right, 
and another visit paid to the spot; 
or а sky is needed to complete the 
effect and so on. So that the worker 
while always on the look out for the 
complete subject, will do well to keep 
his eyes open for the incomplete one 
which will only need a little doing to 
it in order to make a good picture. 
The little to be done will depend 
on the worker. The skill in manipula- 
tion varies with the individual, and 


Fig. 1. 


usually increases with practice and 
effort. So that modifications, deemed 
impossible at first, will after a while 
be regarded as comparatively simple. 
This week's *' Notes,” therefore, will deal 
with an ordinary bit oí roadside 


material from this point of view— 
“ What shall I do with it?" And 
this week and next—for a good deal 
of space will be required—we shall 
hope to show how the material might 
be used in different ways. 

Fig. 1 shows the material as we saw 
it from the side of the road—and every- 
body knows how a windmill attracts 
the eye and the interest, even if it 
be a ruined one without its 
So the first impulse, on seeing the mill 
clear of the trees, was to make an 
exposure, the camera being handy. 
The trees were green, in the first fresh 
green of spring. The old mill was 
black, and brown, and red, but 
mostly red, as were many of the 
buildings around it. Thus the colour 
was pleasing, especially as it was 
backed up by a blue sky, and the whole 
was seen on the first fine day after a 
spell of cold and wet weather. АП 
of which accounted for, and to some 
extent excused, the immediateness 
of the exposure. And then we saw the 
road ! Tar paved, and with the straight 
and ugly strip of opposite footpath, 


sails. 
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it was clearly no suitable foreground. 
So we made a second exposure, 
tipping up the lens with the idea ot 
cutting off most of the foreground, 
and leaving a good area of sky into 
which we might print some suitable 
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clouds. Fig. 2 is certainly better 
than fig. т, even without any clouds 
added, and we might trim off a bit of 
the foreground, making our picture 
rather more oblong in shape, except 
that we should be getting very near 
to the spring of the tree trunk from 
the ground if we removed the greater 
part of the objectionable road. Still 
we might cut as far as the dotted line, 
and then darken very considerablv 
the bit of road left in the corner of the 
print. Then, with a good sky, we 
should have a pictorial bit of lands- 
cape, the effect of which would be not 
unpleasing. 

But let us see 1f something more can- 
not be done. Our next idea was to 
avoid the road by a closer approach 
to the subject. This risked dwarfing 
the mill by the tree, апа so we omitted 
the tree altogether, relying on the 
young willows and other hedgy growth 
for foreground interest. The print 
shows that we were mistaken in doing 
this, that the tone of the foreground 
stuff was too near that of the meadow, 
and that—helped possibly by too 


short an exposure—the subject has 
an all-overish appearance, looking like 
a drawing on cardboard, cut out and 
set up on edge. Also the mill comes 
very unhappily, just in the centre of the 
print. On the little brilliant. finder 
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the mill looked so small and insignifi- 
cant that we decided to make another 
exposure with the back half of the 
lens, as the hand camera we were 
using was capable of double extension 
or rather more. The other exposures 
were on quarter-plates, with a five- 
inch lens, while this one was made 
with a single component of eight and a 
half inches focal length. 

Fig. 4 has certain rather obvious 


defects, which were not very notice- ` 


able in the tiny centre of the finder 
image. These faults are, that the mill 
is scarcely large enough to dominate 
the picture. and yet too large to allow 
of a sky being introduced as the 
raison d'étre. Also the tree on the 
right-hand side of the print is nearly 
the same size, tone, and distance 
from the eye as the mill on the left 
hand. If we had to use this print we 
should block out both the trees which 
project above the buildings, add а 
sky, and cut off about half the meadow 
foreground. The improvement effected 
by removing the trees may be seen by 
covering them with the finger, when 
the mill at once jumps into prominence 
and looks almost half as large again. 
However, we next went back to 
the five-inch lens and made another 
exposure, which is seen in both figs. 
5 and 6, which suggest two methods 
of dealing with the subject. In fig. 5 
we should keep the whole effect sunny 


and light in tone. Of course, the 
leaves creeping into the print on the 
right-hand side would have to be 
spotted or retouched out on the nega- 
tive. A slight suggestion of a foot- 
path across the meadow would help 
to lead the eye to the mill, and would, 
at the same time, break up a rather 


Fig. 5. 


uninteresting stretch. The sky, which 
we have quite roughly indicated with a 
pencil, should be bold and simple— 
big strong masses without any sugges- 
tion of nigglyness. 

Fig. 6 is an alternative effect from 
the same negative, the print being 


Fig. 6. 
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printed twice as dark. The more 
distant part of the meadow has been 
lightened a little, and the lighter parts 
of the mill and buildings darkened to 
correspond with the lighting effect. 
The sky is a simple evening one, again 
quite roughly rubbed in with lead 
pencil, just to suggest the sort of 
thing that might be 
aimed at. As an exercise 
in printing in а sky it 
would be difficult to find 
a simpler subject than 
this, because all the 
landscape parts are so 
dark that the addition 
of the sky over them 
would make no appre- 


ciable difference. Of 
course, one must have 
suitable sky negatives, 


and it is a good plan to 
accumulate a good stock 
taken underallconditions. 
Failing that, we will need 
to take the sky required 
for some particular land- 
scape negative, and it 
may be a long time before 
a really suitable sky presents itself. 

Next week we shall deal with the 
subject, including the near foreground 
trees, and we hope to show that the 
possibilities have not been exhausted 
this week—nor, indeed, will they be 
then, for it is astonishing how many 
versions“ of a subject may be given 
by one, and particularly by several 
workers, who all see a thing from their 
own point of view, both as to the 
subject itself and as to what they mean 
to do with it. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


New Rooms at Dundee. 

With every confidence the Dundee and East of 
Scotland Photographic Association has essayed to 
tackle new club rooms in these times of pressure 
and uncertainty. They comprise a very fine suite 
of rooms at the Y. M. C. A. buildings in Constitution 
Road, Dundee, including a nice reading and smoke 
room, large lecture hall, and five dark rooms. To 
celebrate the opening the idea was evolved of 
gathering together about a hundred old Salon pictures, 
resulting in a very fine exhibition of past masters, 
which for a fortnight should prove a decided attrac- 
tion. A feature of interest to note is the number of 
"close up" frames; and to the keen observer of 
pictorial photography the different styles of the 
vast fifteen years made quite an interesting study. 
Plunging for greater expense also necessitated the 
provision of more income, and this will be best met 
by a substantial increase in the membership. To 
that end Mr. James Slater, the honorary secretary, 
residing at Campbell Road, Broughty Ferry, 
Forfarshire, will be pleased to furnish further par- 
ticulars of the benefits the club gives for a very small 
acknowledgment in the shape of a subscription. 


A Retrospect Review. 

I had an interesting chat with Mr. Slater on the 
history of this club, which came into existence in 
1579. He regards the new departure аз a stepping 
stone to further progress. Dundee came very early 
into the field of photography, and its association 
had all along taken an important part in the photo- 
graphic world. It is now thirty-seven years old, 
just in the vigorous prime of Ше, The society takes 
a deep interest in the photographic survey of the 
citv of Dundce, a scheme which was taken up 
ardently by members, and its historical value, in 
times to come, will be very great. The society is 
affliated with the Royal hotographic Society, 
and federated with the Scottish Photographic 
Federation. Mr. V. С. Baird is president of the 
association, and at the opening ceremony he toll 
the members these headquarters were the fourth set 
of club rooms the association had had, and were 
far in advance of anything previous on the score 
of accommodation and facilities for practical 
photography. 


Hull Has a Fine Time. 

At a recent meeting of the Hull Photographic 
Society, the president, Mr. J. W. Atkinson, gave an 
interesting demonstration on ‘* Retouching the 
Negative." After criticising the practice of over- 
retouching, and thus destroying the character and 
likeness in a portrait, Mr. Atkinson claimed it was 
yet quite legitimate to remove spots and blemishes 
and to compensate and correct the shortcomings in 


photographic processes. An interesting feature in 
connection with the organisation of this society 
came to light at this meeting—a number of ladies 
have recently joined, and a week ago several more 
were elected along with some male candidates for 
membership. This is very gratifying for Hull, 
who have a fine suite of rooms, absolutely their own. 
On Saturday they availed themselves of the kind 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson and visited 
South Ella." Mr. Wilson met the members and 
gave every facility to photograph the grounds and 
gardens, which were looking beautiful in their spring 
oliage. The flower photographers and the colour 
workers were in their element. Adding generosity 
to kindness, Mrs. Wilson served aíternoon tea to 
the party, and a pleasing club group is a happy 
souvenir of the occasion. It is evident that the 
“no outside photozraphy " restrictions of the Hull 
area has its compensations. 


To €opy Nature. 

A fine tribute to the uses of the camera was paid 
by Mr. J. Randall in his address to the Bristol 
Photographic Club at their first business mecting 
of the summer session. He said he was first imbued 
with the idea of copving nature when he was con- 
fronted with the purple hills апі wooded slopes of 
the distant shores of the Sierra Nevada. At first 
he dil rough sketching, then painting, then he tried 
the camera, and to his everlasting cre lit came success. 
The camera metho 1 he never regrette1, and he now 
possesses innumerable graphic reminiscences of 
sigats and scenes he has encountered in the past. 
It was not without some mistakes and trials he passed 
through the novice stage of the amateur photo- 
grapher, and even here his hints were extremely 
valuable to the members who heard him describe 
them. An. interesting discussion followed, but 
it did not shake the firm stand the camera had 
secured. 


Colour Photographs by Five-shilling Camera. 

To tell of colour photography, and incidentally 
to help the funds of the ''Summerlee Hospital,” 
Mr. Cyril M. Neaves lectured at the Congregational 
schoolroom, at Muswell Hill, N., on a recent Tuesday, 
before a large aulience. А feature of his lecture 
was the popular interest it evoked and the utter 
elimination of technical terms. Не relied almost 
solely on a fine range of colour pictures he had taken 
under various conditions, and he startled the few 
old photographic hands who were present by showing 
some coloured photographs taken with a five- 
shilling camera. Among the views of interest was 
one of a wrecked house, ‘‘ somewhere in England," 
after a Zeppelin raid. Showing both sides of the 
colour question, and coming to the ''real colour“ 
photographs as distinct from the hand-tinted five- 


shilling-camera variety, he paid tribute to their 
excellence for illustrating flower studies and similar 
works of colour. 


Join Up At Once. 


The Hammersmith Hampshire House Photographic 
Society has sent me its summer syllabus, which is 
brimful of outings and rambles, and I cannot find 
the slightest excuse for the members on the score of 
restrictions, so well arranged is the list, with week- 
ends thrown in for Whitsuntide and bank holidays 
respectively to Shillingford and Amberley. Amateur 
photographers, both ladies and gentlemen, are 
cordially invited to join the society, and the really 
small subscription of five shillings and three shillings 
and sixpence respectively makes one almost surprised 
to find there are any vacancies at all. One would 
almost have expected the Hammersmith photo- 
graphers to be racing to get inside a club that offers 
a club-room, dark-room, enlarger, lectures, demon- 
strations, outings, circulating portfolios, for such a 
small consideration. Special evenings are given to 
helping beginners, but I think the best course is 
to write to the secretary, Mr. C. L. M. Thompson, 
or to go and see him at the Hampshire House Club, 
in Hog Lane, King Street, Hammersmith, W. 


Rugby Buys Lantern. 

The annual general meeting of the Rugby Photo- 
graphic Society was held at the Art School, Barby 
Road, on a recent Thursday, the president, Mr. A. 
K. Morgan, taking the chair. The hon. secretary 
reported that, after repaying the balance of the 
amount which had been advance 1 by certain of the 
members towards the cost of the society's enlarging 
lantern, they finished the year with a net balance 
in hand of Z3 17s., plus the value of the projection 
and enlarging lanterns, etc. The meetings ап1 
lectures had been well attended throughout the 
winter session, but the attendance at the summer 
outings had been much below the average. The 
number of members was practically the same а» 
the previous year; eight of the members were, 
however, serving with the forces. The following 
officers were then elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr. A. K. Morgan; . 
Messrs. R. H. Myers and F. A. Haigh; committee, 
Messrs. A. R. Everest, E. A. Gatehouse, C. L. 
Oechsner, A. W. Pierson, J. T. Rees, A. H. Tompkins, 
and G. A. Towers ; hon. lanternist, Mr. F. A. Haigh ; 
hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. A. H. Brett 
hon. auditors, Messrs. S. Baldwin and A. W. Sheasby. 
In view of the poor attendance at the outings last 
summer, it was decided that no official programme 
would be prepared for the coming summer, but that 
the secretary would assist members who wished to 
form a party, if they would advise him of the place 
and date. 


“PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES OF PLAIN PHOTOMICROGRAPHY.” 


NEW and well-printed book bearing the above title and 

written by George West, Lecturer in Botany, St. Andrews 
University, Dundee, makes an opportune appearance, i.e. when 
many who possess a camera are wondering how it may be used 
without bringing about a collision with the powers that be. 
The author explains that it is written for those who already have 
some acquaintance with photography and the microscope." 
But the presumed knowledge in both these directions is so slight 
that it may well be regarded as a practical handbook for the 
beginner, so thoroughly does the author explain all the needed 
operations in the making of a photomicrograph. For the most 
part it is herein assumed that the worker uses a paraffin lamp 
as the illuminant, so that it will be especially welcome to those 
out of the range of gas or electric light. He shows how magni- 
cation up to, say, 30 diameters may be worked without any 
microscope at all. Alternatively he explains a method of 
enclosing the lamp and microscope in a lght-tight chamber, 
and doing away with camera, i.e. using for this purpose a 
light-tight dark room, precisely as many present-day photo- 
graphers do their enlarging. Yet, again, he expounds the use of 
an ordinary landscape camera in conjunction with a microscope. 


One attractive feature is a thirty-page chapter of lively dialogue 
between pupil and teacher, which anticipates and clearly explains 
the usual stumblingblocks and mistakes. There are two rather 
alarmingly long lists of apparatus and materials, but it is greatly 
to be hoped that these will not warn oft the beginner. Asa 
matter of fact, while all these things from time to time may be 
useful, yet the items actually required are very few, and except- 
ing the microscope and lamp, are all things which are already 
present in the average amateur's dark room. Here and there 
are a few minor points concerning which we teel inclined to dis- 
agree with the author, but these in no way diminish the opinion 
that here we have a book which well supports its title by clearly 
expounding —without theorising —the first principles, and their 
practical application, of photomicrography, a branch of work 
which is ot peculiar fascination and delight; never have we 
met anyone who once having taken it up abandons it. At the 
end of the book are a dozen or so excellent and typical illustra- 
tions, which, in the absence of oral instruction, will greatly 
help by showing the isolated worker the kind of result to aim at. 
The book is printed by Campbell, Sons and Co., of Dundee, and 
the price is 4s. 6d. net. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the өре 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism“ on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Shutter. 

My box camera shutter is marked I. B. T." 

What does this mean? Is r-25th sec. instan- 

taneous ? Does Watkins’ snapshot meter work 

out the same as Bee meter ? 

J. R. (Kells). 
The letters indicate the positions of the 

setting index for ' instantaneous,” 
'" bulb," and ‘‘ time " exposures. The 
first is automatic ; bulb means the shutter 
is open as long as the bulb is kept under 
pressure; time means that the shutter 
may be opened and left open as long 
as one wishes; instantaneous is a quite 
fancy or elastic term, with no definite 
time limit. All the Watkins meters work 
in harmony with each other. 


Developer. 
I have some packets of Johnson's М.О. developer. 
Will these keep if made up about four times’ 
usual strength, and diluted for use when re- 
quired ? Will they keep better as a two-solution ? 
etc. C. W. (Garstang). 
Not having tried it we cannot say 
definitely if your plan would prove satis- 
factory. But, on general lines, we should 
certainly advise your making up only as 
much developer as you are likely to use, 
say, within a week or so. Freshly made 
developers are always to be preferred over 
stock solutions, no matter how  wcll 
these latter are said to keep. The solids 
are certainly much more likely to kcep 
as solids than as solutions. 


Lens, etc. 
My camera is an Ensignette, with largest stop 
F/11, which I find too slow, except for bright 
light. (r) If I make the stop larger by filing, 
will it make the negative fuzzy and decrease 
depth of field? (2) Could I use it for landscapes 
with a supplementary, or with smaller stop, 
for near objects if the filing only decreases 
depth of field ? (3) Would it be possible to use 
a Brownie portrait attachment for near objects ? 
(4) How can I make enlarged negatives from 
Ensign film with Ensignette printing box ? 
H. C. (Manchester). 
If you enlarge the opening of the stop 
you will certainly reduce the depth of 
field, and also adversely affect various 
optical properties of the lens. We 
certainly do not advise your altering the 
stop opening unless you want fuzzy- 
graphs. (2 and 3) Yes, you can use this 
or any other ordinary camera lens with a 
supplementary, or use a smaller stop for 
near objects. (4) If from a small negative 
you get an enlarged positive (print), under 
the same conditions (apparatus), you can 
get an enlarged negative from a small 
positive transparency. But this does 


not mean that the exposure will be the 
same in both these two operations. You 
can easily get a small positive transparency 
by contact printing on film or glass from 
the original small negative. 


Solar Enlargement. 

What is this? What is a solar camera like ? 

etc. H. J. (Leeds). 

A solar camera is arranged оп a movc- 
able support, so that the lens can be 
pointed directly to the sun, and moved 
by hand or clockwork in harmony with 
the sun's (apparent) movement. 1% was 
used in the old days with slow-printing 
papers for the making of enlargements. 
You will find illustrations of the now 
extinct apparatus on p. 77 “ Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary of Photography 
(Scovill, New York, '96), also p. 347 
Wilson's Cyclopedic Photography ” (New 
York, '94). 


Plates. 
While away from home I have been obliged to 
use potas. permanganate as hypo eliminator. 
How long may I reasonably expect negatives to 
remain unchanged ? What is the effect of the 
tash ? Could I re-wash and then intensify 
y the chromium method ? 
К. W. (Penarth). 
A great deal depends on how much 
you washed before using the perman- 
ganate. This salt decomposes the hypo, 
but does nor remove the new product. 
It shoald only be used after the plates 
have had some reasonable previous wash- 
ing. Yes, you could re-wash and then 
intensify. 
Dewing of Condenser. 
I am much troubled by moisture which gathers 
on both sides of condenser, which takes about 
an hour and a half to clear away, etc. 
S. M. (Edinburgh). 
When a glass tumbler containing ice- 
cold water is brought into a living room 
at normal temperature the outside of 
the tumbler becomes '' dewed," by mois- 
ture in the warm air being condensed 
by the cold glass. This is just what 
happens with your condenser. The water 
vapour, which is thrown into the air from 
the burning gas, is condensed as minute 
dew drops by the cold glass of the con- 
denser. The way to prevent this is to 
place the condenser in a warm room for 
an hour or so before it is required for use 
in the cold dark-room. There should 
be.some holes in the rim or mount of 
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condenser so as to allow a free passage of 
air in and out of the condenser. Otherwise 
the damp air inside has a poor chance of 
getting out. If this hint fails write 
again. 
Glazing. 
I enclose a print glazed on glass. 
notice it has small spots all over, etc. 
W. K. (Manchester). 

The dull, non-glazed spots are due 
to the surface of the paper not being in 
actual contact with the glass at these 
points. This may be due to the glass 
surface not being absolutely clean, or 
to minute air bells between the paper and 
glass. To prevent the latter cause, it is 
advisable to use water that has been well 
boiled and allowed to go cold for mounting 
the print on to glass. To clean the glass 
first scrub it with а  nailbrush and 
kitchen soap. Then use a creamy mixture 
of whiting and dilute ammonia — half 
water, half strong ammonia. 


Vignetter. 
I have a quarter-plate camera, and want to 
make a vignetter to use in it. 
W. J. S. (Louth). 
Extend the camera bellows, partly. 
Cut a piece of card, iust wide enough to 
m'ss the side fold, and tall enough to be 
held top and bottom in a top and 
bottom fold. Cut an oval hole in the 
centre of the card. Insert it in folds 
about midway between the lens and plate. 
This vignettes the edges to the plate to 
clear glass, which, on printing, gives 
a dark vignette. 
Tonine Bromide Paper. 
I shall be much obliged if you will tell me three 
good formulae for toning bromides blue, green 
and red. E. M. T. (Portugal). 
A-— Blue: Water 10 oz., hydrochloric 
acid 5 min., ammonio-iron alum 50 gr., 
potas. bromide 30 gr. B—Red: (а) 
Water 5 oz., potas. citrate I oz., copper 
sulphate 50 gr.; (b) Water 5 oz., potas. 
ferricyanide 40 gr. When all the solids 
are thoroughly dissolved add b to a slowly 
and mix thoroughly. C—Green: (а) 
Water 2 oz., potas. ferricyanide 50 gr. 
Add ammonia drop by drop until the 
mixture just slightly smells of ammonia ; 
(b) Water 2 oz., vanadium chloride 2 gr., 
iron perchloride 2 gr. Bleach print in a, 
wash till stain free. Tone in b to blue- 
green and wash till green. 
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Landscape. 


If the ordinary individual—supposing there to be one left, 
which I frankly disbelieve— were asked to name, on the fingers 
of one hand, the men who have done most to develop land- 
scape photography, it is pretty safe to assume that the late 
editor of this journal would be among the chosen few. There 
are some, indeed, who would say that Horsley Hinton did 
more for landscape photography than any man has ever done 
before or since. But the other night, in the course of some 
discussion on this subject, one gentleman who is not at all a 
person given to paradox—he is a photo.chemist, in fact, and 
that rules out at once anything in the nature of intentional 
absurdity—maintained that Horsley Hinton had done more 
than any man to knock landscape photography on the head. 


Combination Printing. 


The fault with Horsley Hinton, of course, was that he was 
clever—which is the one unpardonable sin in this world—and 
made combination prints, and combination prints are jig-saw 
puzzles at times of very questionable character. But what is 
the connection between combination printing and the loss of 
interest in landscape photography? Horsley Hinton, as George 
Bernard Shaw once said of him, was able to bring the Jung- 
frau into his backyard. Не could take a piece of heath from 
Sussex, and an old house from Essex, and a sky which was the 
property of neither county, and put them together in such a 
way that you gasped at the dexterity of it. But in your gasp 
you lost whatever intrinsic interest there might have been in 
the Sussex bracken by itself, or the Essex cottage in its proper 
setting, or the unlocalised firmament in the place where it 
properly belonged. 


The Test. 


* Place by the side of Mr. Hinton's compositions," said this 
critic, “Turner’s * Richmond Bridge’ "—rather an unfair com- 
parison, surely '——* and while in the case of Hinton you have 
an impression of something which never existed, in the case 
of Turner you have a picture which gives you the impression 
Richmond Bridge itself gives you." If that be so, it comes to 
this, that the photographer, and the painter too for that matter, 
must regard his camera or his brush as being strictly sub- 
servient to Nature, who sets the copy. One must ask concern- 
ing every landscape picture exhibited, not “Are its tones 
correct? Is it properly balanced? Ате the masses of shadow 
effective?" but “Where is the place? Does it really exist? 
Can I go and see it for myself? Are there any cheap tickets? 
I wonder what Turner himself would have said to this method. 


A Back Number. 


Apart from Horsley Hinton. and his combination printing, 
various other causes were suggested for the retreat of land- 
scape photography to, at any rate, the middle distance. One 
of these was the vest-pocket camera; landscape demands some. 
thing more leisurely and sedate. Another was the motor cvcle ; 
to get the genius of landscape we must be pedestrian. What- 
ever the cause, landscape photography is, to borrow a phrase 
from seascape, rather in the ebb. In the last Photograms, for 
example, the pictures which owe their interest to landscape 
number scarcely a dozen. In the exhibition menu, landscape 
is no longer the principal dish. But may there not be one 
reason which no one touches on—because they daren’t? Mav 
it not be that Nature—pure Nature, that is to sav; Nature of 
the solemn waste and spacious vale—is getting played out? 


Exhausted. 


At least two generations of photographers have furrowed 
Nature right and left. We have photographed her at every 
season and at every hour of the day and some hours of the 
night. We have taken the rivers, and lakes, and streams, the 
mountains and hills, the forests and woodlands, the gardens 
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and orchards, the wide prospects and pretty 
bits, and we have done Nature so thoroughly 
that sometimes we feel as though we had done 
ourselves in the bargain. Let us get away from 
the old superstitious idea that Nature is first and alone among 
subjects. It is nothing of the sort. More often than not, it 
is a most tame and unsatisfactory subject. One rarely sees a 
pure landscape that does not suggest a vacuum. Man’s work, 
at all events in the mass, is often very much better than 
Nature’s. The things of man’s creation, such as lamp-posts, 
and canal boats, and his own physiognomy, may not be as 
perfect in outline as if Nature had chiselled them, but generally 
they are a long sight more interesting. And I don’t blame pic- 
torial photographers for running away from landscape a bit. 


The Leader. 


The great essential for the success of a photographic outing, 
Says a writer, is “a leader who has gone over the ground pre- 
viously with a camera, and is prepared to sacrifice himself for 
the general good.” I know that leader. He is the grown-up edition 
of that fellow at school who paid a visit to the Channel Islands 
when he was six, and lorded it over us in geography ever after- 
wards. I know all about the programme he has mapped out 
for us. He it is who tells us of the picturesque cottage a little 
way up the hill, and when we have trudged for half an hour 
we meet the oldest inhabitant, who vouchsafes the informa- 
tion that there are no more cottages for a matter of two miles 
ahead, and that the place we are in search of is on a different 
hill altogether. As to his self-sacrifice, it takes the form of 
directing our efforts and correcting our mistakes, while never 
using a camera himself, and gaining favour all the time in the 
eyes of village grannies, who are overheard to remark that at 
any rate one man of the party appears to have a head on him. 


The Sveech of Hearts. 


Mr. J. W. Lumb, speaking at the Royal Photographic Society, 
suggested that pictorial photography was a means of emotional 
expression alternative to that employed in love, and more 
trustworthy. 


No more come — words of mine, 
With poetry aglow ; 

You think it strange, dear Proserpine, 
For 'twas not long ago 

I spoke as might Lothario, 
And now Im stricken dumb. 

The fact is, dear, for you must know, 
Ive heeded Mr. Lumb. 


Henceforth I sigh in mass and line, 
In half-tones whisper low, 

In light and shade my passion fine 
Doth swell and overflow, 

I focus up from depths of woe, 
Where all is grey and glum, 

To ecstasv's fortissimo.— 
Ive heeded Mr. Lumb. 


No little billets-doux I sign, 
Not one brief note—ah, no! — 
But make pictorial design 
A sort of guid pro quo; 
From P.O.P. my feelings go 
Right up to oil and gum, 
And don't you. darling. chide me so, 
Ive heeded Mr. Lumb. 


And soon love's full portfolio 
Into your hands shall come, 
And you will not regret it, though 
I've. heeded Mr. Lumb. 
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A RIVERSIDE TEA GARDEN. 


BY С. С. WESTON. 
The original, a toned bromide print (7 х 6), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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With the approach of such poor holiday season as 
may be enjoyed (or otherwise) this year, it 1s important 
once again to warn photographers who go 
to the seaside against the danger of using 
their cameras in prohibited areas. At 
ordinary times innocence of intention is a 
sufficient safeguard, and forms an ample defence if 
any trespass is committed; but in war time it is different. 
A corréspondent sends us a newspaper cutting concern- 
ing a photographer at Clevedon who had unwittingly 
contravened the regulations (about which he knew 
nothing), and was fired £2, although the Bench 
acknowledged that he had no wrongful purpose in view. 
Nor had he practised any secrecy or feint. The idea, 
apparently, was that as, in the words of the superin- 
tendent of police, there would be many visitors during 
the summer, they should be made to know that photo- 
graphs must not be taken. One may hope that the 
particular C thus extracted from the photographer 
will be used to set up sufficient warning notices, and 
that the less just and less sensible way of making 
examples of innocent offenders will not be proceeded 
with. i 


А. WORD IN 
CAUTION. 


9 @ 9 

Daylight saving has become the general law and 
practice with so little damage to the social fabric that 
the only regret is that we did not 

ECONOMY, FALSE make the economy a two-hour job 
AND TRUE. instead of a one-hour while we were 
about it. Amateur photographers in 

particular are finding the lengthened afternoon a boon. 
The saving of daylight is about the only instance of real 
economy on which the generality of people have ven- 
tured. Many of the suggested economies in other 
directions are the wildest extravagances. It seems to 
be forgotten that economy is something far bigger than 
mere skimping and saving. Economy is the increase 
of production on the one hand and the avoidance of 
waste on the other. Yet, although it is generally 
agreed that the output of human energy is greater if 
a man has some form of recreation, it is at this very 
moment, when the nation’s energy is, or ought to be, 
at top-notch, that some people think it proper, in the 
name of economy, to frown down every form of recrea- 
tion. Even those of us who have the misfortune to 
remain civilians are doing work of more or less national 
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importance, and to suggest that we deny ourselves the 
means of relief without which we can neither do our 
best nor our utmost is to countenance a policy of 
suicide. o o o 


Ireland is a country which has not been over- 
exploited by the photographer. Far more British 
tourists with cameras have braved the 
Channel than have braved the Irish Sea. 
Mr. C. H. Oakden's lantern lecture at the 
Royal Photographic Society on Irish life, 
therefore, appealed all the more freshly to the eye and 
саг, especially as he left landscape and architecture 
alone, and concentrated strictly upon figure study. 
Young Ireland on the doorstep, the Irish woman at the 
fair, the pedlar on the road, the driver of the jaunting 
car, the picker of peat, the cooper at his trade, all 
accounted for some very effective grouping. One tradi- 
tion Mr. Oakden upset for us: the pig is no longer a 
lodger in the Irish cabins, even of the far west, though 
the hen and her brood are sometimes admitted. Beyond 
a few views of Sackville Street, to show its splendid 
proportions, Mr. Oakden left the veil of recent tragedy 
unlifted. 3-:50- 33 


There was a large gathering of representatives of 
scientific and technical Journals at the Imperial College 
of Science the other day, when Mr. 
OPTICAL RESEARCH Arthur Dyke Acland and the pro- 
IN LONDON. fessors conducted the party round 
the now extensive ramifications of 
this great research centre. One gets a new and 
encouraging impression of the way in which the stiff 
problem of scientific training is being tackled in this 
country on going through the various departments at 
South Kensington. Of the many researches which are 
already in hand, or are to be undertaken as soon as 
opportunity offers, are several which have to do with 
the optical industrv. Optical glass testing is one of 
these subjects, also the discovery of a glass to take 
the place of Jena glass without using potassium; and 
yet again, sands and similar deposits of use for glass 
making are to be investigated. 
o 9 9 
Freakish likenesses are not at all uncommon, as 
everybody knows who has studied the shape of certain 
natural rocks or geological sections, or 
even plants and flowers, which sometimes 
oddly simulate a human face. Some 
people are specially gifted in detecting 
such resemblances, while others, whose imagination, 
perhaps, is less acute, are quite unable to see them. 
The best known of all instances is the “man ” in the 
moon, but we know persons who have never been able 
to detect anything like the human physiognomy in the 
lunar shadows. We do not doubt that accidental like- 
nesses of this kind, whether due to some trick of light- 
ing or perhaps to a fault in the plate, explain manv 
of the appearances in so-called spirit photographs. A 
correspondent in Notes and Queries, having a photo- 
graph which shows an eerie likeness, due, he believes, 
to a defect in the plate, is asking for any similar in- 
stances, including fantastic spottings on prints. We 
do not doubt that he will get a good collection of 
examples. Photographic material and technique are 
wonderfully smooth and uniform, but it would be 
strange if they were so perfect as never to afford an 
occasional "spot" to bamboozle us. 


IRELAND 
AT HOME. 


ACCIDENTAL 
LIKENESSES. 
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Nd. owe ol 
London's 
greatest 
thoroughfares 

there are two ad- 
joining show win- 
dows which аге 
given over to ex- 
hibits of profes- 
sional photo- 
\ bie. eraphy. Very 
| ' E: likely both displays 
belong to the same 
firm, but if so, two 
very different types 
of genius have been 
at work to produce 
them, for in style 
and spirit the windows are as remote from one another 
as the nineteenth century is from the twentieth. In one 
case the pictures shown are marked by extreme uncon- 
ventionality of treatment. Most of them represent an 
actor in different posturings. The work is bold and 
clever; its fault, if it has one, is its somewhat low key. 
The other window is occupied by examples of work 
more of the conventional order, and evidencing no great 
breakaway from accepted professional traditions. 

We have paused in front of those two windows to 
ask ourselves which appeals the more strongly to the 
mood of the present time. If the war is bringing us all 
back to reality, photographic portraiture can hardly 
help being affected by that movement. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that professional photography 15 
now, to the extent it was formerly, the home of affecta- 
tion and make-up. Only the other dav we heard one 
of the most famous of living preachers describe the 
photographic portrait as showing "the ghastly smirk, 
imitating happiness, which is more terrible than the 
pallor of tragedy.” It is a venerable tradition that the 
photographer, every time he raises his lens shutter, 
bids his victim look pleasant. Of recent years profes- 
sional photography has entered upon a new phase alto- 
gether, and one need only instance as some of its more 
gifted exponents the men and women whose work is 
now being described in a series of articles in these 
pages. The result of this movement, which is by no 
means confined to a few individuals, has been to bring 
photography into closer touch with real life. 

This being the case, photography ought to have a 
great opportunity in the present emotional ferment. 
Nowadays people are finding their romance, and 
tragedy, and thrill in the actual things that are happen- 
ing. In the past their emotional life has depended 
largely on the theatre, or on fiction, or on music. These 
have been the tonics for their imagination, but to-dav, 
in so far as these things come into plav at all, thev 
are sedatives and not tonics. What need is there to 
simulate emotion when everyone is feeling it? What 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION. 


THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY IN PORTRAITURE. 


need to draw upon the imagination when every door- 
step has a drama of its own? 

Let the photographer set himself to study “the heart 
in the face," as Shakespeare calls it, which so many 
people are carrying just now, especially the people who 
seek out the photographer or who are sought out by 
the workers in the Snapshots-from-Home League. Take 
the face of the general run of people, in street, motor 
bus, railway train. It is not given up to the play of a 
single emotion. It is a subdued face, but it has the 
lines of resoluteness. It shows suspense, but suspense 
which is tinged with hope. It is more thoughtful than 
it used to be, and anon there is upon it the exaltation 
which comes from engaging in such work as 
ministering to the wounded; and if very often it is a 
grief-stricken face, it is not the abandon of grief which 
is written there. 

Now that is the sort of face that the photographer 
can portray. Mere vivacity and exhilaration, perhaps, 
need colour to do them justice, but the shadowed mood 
is rendered best by a medium which itself depends upon 
shadows. Photography is rather at a loss with the good- 
humoured faces of people who never seem to have 
known a care. Even when it is successful in portray- 
ing pleasure, the pleasure is better portrayed on the 
anticipatory side than on the side of gratification. The 
camera can never do very much after dinner. But 
photography is in its element when it comes to the 
cadaverous, to deep furrows and sharply defined nasal 
septums, if not exactly to that tvpe of face which was 
described by Edmund Yates: 

My face! Is this long strip of skin 
Which bears of worry many a trace, 

Of sallow hue, of features thin, 
This mass of seams and lines, my face? 


The difficulty is, of course, that the deep moods of 
people, like their superficial moods, are evanescent, and 
that the constraint of photography is apt to be just as 
fatal to the expression of deeper emotion as it is to 
lightheartedness. The thing for the photographer, 
amateur or professional, to remember is that the facial 
expression of emotion is never deliberate and conscious. 
The appreciation of this fact is at least as old as the 
book of Exodus, which tells us that Moses “wist not 
that his face shone." One daily paper states that a new 
type of photography is catching on, in which the 
sitter (?) is merely told to walk about the room and 
examine the various articles and pictures, and the photo- 
graph is taken while she is thus engaged. If there is 
any value in this method it is onlv because what the 
sitter sees diverts her mind from the task in hand, and 
suggests an idea which is able, unconsciously on the 
lady's part, to influence the facial muscles. 

“I had them taken to send to him at the Front,” says 
the blushing girl. And therein she reveals how it 
comes about that the photograph of the face is so 
good. She was thinking of him, and not of her face 
at all. 
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But while emotional moods are evanescent, they 
appear occasionally to have the uncanny power of con- 
tinuing to express themselves in the countenance after 
they have ceased to be experienced by the individual. 
A friend of ours who recently paid a visit to the photo- 
grapher had been made angry by an occurrence which 
took place an hour previously. It had nothing to do 
with his being photographed, and before he came to 
face the camera the affair had passed over, his resent- 
ment had entirely disappeared, and the whole circum- 
stance had slipped from his memory. Yet the result 
of that photograph was to portray him wearing a 
formidable scowl, and altogether unlike his usual self. 
A glance in the studio mirror had shown nothing of a 
disturbing nature at the time, but the plate appeared 
to be able to visualise what had taken place an hour 
beforehand. Photography is said to be able to detect 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every weer, 
It must be understood, however, that thc 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
2 expressed by correspondents. 


HURTER AND DRIFFIELD. 


Sır, —“ The Magpie,” in his amusing chatter in your issue for 
May 29, says that '' Russell Square is waiting to hear what Mr. 
Eastman will do next.“ 

The loquacious bird is not fully informed, and I think it is 
right that he and his readers should know that Mr. George 
Eastman has already acted with his accustomed promptitude 
and generositv. 

As soon as he heard that the Hurter and Driffield apparatus 
and manuscripts had been left by. the late Mr. Driffield to the 
care of the Royal Photographic Society, he at once let us know 
that the Eastman Kodak Company would be glad to subscribe 
one thousand dollars to the Hurter and Driffield Memorial Fund, 
an example which is, I am glad to say, being followed to а con- 
siderable extent by the plate-makers of Great Britain. The 
photographic public will shortly have an opportunity of sub- 
scribing to the fund.— Yours, etc., 

W. B. FERGUSON, 
Treasurer of the H. and D. Memorial Fund. 

35, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN TROPICAL CLIMATES. 


Sig,—I was interested in the letter on page 229, Empire 
Number. Here is a wrinkle for any of your readers in hot, 
damp, tropical lands who, like myself, don't feel inclined to 
pay £8 or £10 for a shilling’s worth of teak. 

A good camera, leather covered or not covered, will stand 
any climate by doing as follows: Get a strong tin box, with 
pull-off lid, the lid rim to be three inches deep; inside the lid, 
which must be half an inch larger than the box, place an india- 
rubber ring, as in a Griffin’s tank; then fasten wood strips 
in to keep rubber in its place, and to make lid fit. Line the 
box with felted flannel. To fasten flannel on tin, melt 3 parts 
resin, 1 part beeswax in methylated spirit until thickness of 
cream. Melt іп a hot-water bath. A camera put in а box 
like this, and lid clamped or strapped down, can be left in a 
rain storm for davs.—Yours, etc., 


Brazil. WILFRED MACCABE. 


USE OF THE LONG-FOCUS LENS. 


Sir,—While agreeing with much of the article on the '' Use 
of the Long-focus Lens," I feel you have missed one of the 
most salient points of the subject by no direct reference to the 
question of size of photographs. 

Most photographs suffer by want of size. The average 
quarter-plate of the amateur is usually taken by a lens of about 
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certain skin diseases before the eye can see them; one 
wonders whether it can also divine the symptoms of 
certain mental maladies after the eye has ceased to 
see them. Are the retreating clouds of an emotional 
storm capable of being rendered in the photograph after 
they have sunk below the horizon of ordinary visibility ? 
And if so, is the same thing true of happier and worthier 
emotions ? : 

One final word must be said, although it is the most 
worn of platitudes. It is that the portrayal of emotion 
in the sitter involves the quality of sympathy on the 
part of the photographer. He must be gifted, not only: 
with skill in lighting and posing, but also with a certain 
swiftness of intuition and the power to feel with and 
for his sitter; all of which only goes to show that photo- 
graphy, properly understood, is personal and not 
mechanical at all. 


five inches focus, and if you can view the print from a distance 
of about five inches the perspective will be and look right ; but 
as most people look at it from at least double that distance, the 
perspective looks and is wrong ; enlarge it sufficiently, or view 
it by a lens of suitable aperture, and in both cases it makes 
scale and perspective correct. It is obvious enough, and I can 
recall one of the representatives of a big German optical firm 
explaining the obvious in characteristic ponderous verbosity 
while introducing an expensive instrument to view photo- 
graphs realistically. I forget what they called it, but it did 
not catch on." As far as my small experience goes, a lens 
of about two and a half times the usual focal length gives photo- 
graphs, quarter-plate, that seem to fairly represent the apparent 
size and appearance of the original subject. Yours, etc., 
Southgate, N. CHas. S. DYER. 


— 2 — —— 


Watson’s of Sheffield. — On previous occasions we have had 
opportunities of referring to this firm, who are extending very 
rapidly their much-advertised camera exchange, and recently 
we have had evidence of the excellent and straightforward 
manner in which they conduct business. They make a point 
of not quibbling with customers over the return of cash deposits, 
and we believe that this is the way to build up a successful 
concern of this character. The same methods apply if it is 
desired to sell a camera to Messrs. Watson's. Cameras should 
be sent to them carriage paid for an offer to be made, or else 
they should be asked to send what they think it is worth, and 
complete satisfaction is given. During the whole of the period 
that we have known this up-to-date firm, we have heard many 
accounts of their business methods from satisfied customers, 
and the fact that we have not had a single complaint speaks 
for itself. Anyone desirous of buying a camera or exchanging 
his present outfit should write to them, and whether it be a new 
or second-hand article, Messrs. Watson’s can usually supply 
from stock. They have always a great number of new and 
second-hand cameras by Ross, Kodak, Houghtons’, Butchers’, 
Thornton-Pickard, etc., etc., and one receives a reply back from 
them with great promptness. If a camera is sent with the 
inquiry, a liberal offer is made in part exchange; and if the balance 
is then sent, a new camera is forwarded immediately for trial. 
There is no specified date of return, but a few days are allowed 
so that should the camera not prove in every way satisfactory, 
one has only to return it, and the cash deposit is immediately 
refunded. In addition to their large business in second-hand 
apparatus, Messrs. Watson stock all up-to-date and modern 
photographic apparatus and materials (all plates, films, papers, 
etc., are sent carriage paid). They also have an extensive 
developing and printing department, which is conducted on 
equally prompt and businesslike lines. They publish a monthly 
list which is sent free, and all “A. P." readers should write for 
it. The full address is: Watson's, The Camera House.“ 
84, High Street, Sheffield. 


With reference to our recent note in“ Topics of the Week 
about a register of photographs, Mr. J. Ardagh, Drumcondra, 
Dublin, informs us that, he is compiling a card index of the 
pictorial photographs of London reproduced in “ Photograms 
of the Year," THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and other journals, 
as part of the Bibliography of London scheme. 
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thinner slabs 
or thatch. In 
woodland dis- 
tricts timber 
enters largely 
into the con- 
struction, and 
we find halí 


Special to 


and P. N.” 


brick or tim- 


ei taking of photographs there is no end, but it is timber апа 


probable that the number which give complete satis- 
faction are out of all proportion to those taken. 
Which is, after all, not surprising, for few of us possess 


the capability of judging the 
translation of an actual scene 
full of colour into a photograph 
in black and white on one plane. 
There is joy in overcoming 
difficulties and, after many 
failures, succeeding in interpret- 
ing the scene as it appealed to us. 

But it is the born photo- 
grapher who does this and is 
not discouraged by à succession 
of failures, and even he does 
not spend all his time striving 
after great things. There is one 
subject which interests the 
novice and the old hand alike, 
andalways attracts our friends— 
a photograph of an old English 
cottage. No building of all the 
countryside is so typical of 
England and the Englishman 
as the country cottage; the 
cottage is a home in a sense 
that the great mansion can 
never hope to be. It was 


built by the people for the people, according to old tradi- 
tion and local custom, uninfluenced by outside taste, 
whereas ideas from other countries affected the style of 


the great house. 


ber and plas- 
ter, while in 


The weather-board Cottage of Sussex and Kent. 
Roofed partly with tile and partly thatch. 


Thus it is that the cottage shows such diversity of style, 


the type differing so greatly in various parts of the country. 
The old village builder depended entirely upon local 
material; communication and transport were not easy, 


A Picturesque Group at East Quantockshead. The end is rounded 
and the ridge of thatch is cocked. The doors have 
slabs of stone set in the wall at right angles. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE. 


A SUBJECT FOR THE PICTORIAL WORKER. 
By ERNEST C. PULBROOK, 


as they are at the present day, so whatever lay to hand 
was considered good enough. Where stone was plentiful, 
the local quarry supplied all that was necessary, the walls 
consisting of large blocks roughly hewn, and the roof of 


A Cornish Fisherman's Cottage, showing 

fish cellar under steps. 
Devon and Somerset is used the puddled 
clay or cob. Thanks to this use of 
local material, the old cottage blends 
so completely with its surroundings, 
and in course of time seems as natural 
as the ground on which it stands. In 
fact, in some parts, notably the West 
of England, the lower part of the wall 
may actually consist of the natural 
rock. 

It is unnecessary to go into the evo- 
lution of the cottage, though it is one 
of the most fascinating and simple 
chapters of architecture, nor is it pos- 
sible to call attention to the many 


differences of type, but every photographer should know 
the broad distinctions, so that he may obtain a repre- 
sentative collection. Nor is it possible to say which 


-> 
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is the most picturesque, for each will have his favourite, 
be it the white or colour-washed cottages of the West with 
their tall, often rounded, outside, chimneys and their 
flowers, the warmly coloured tile-hung cottages of Surrey 
and Sussex, the half timber and brick or weather boarding 
of Kent and other parts, the pargeted plaster of Essex, 
brick and flint of Norfolk and the Chilterns, or the black 
and white of Hereford, to mention a few. 

Then the stone cottages of the Cotswolds have little in 
common with the stone of Dorset, while the higgledy- 
piggledy 
fisherm en's 
dwellings 
in Cornwall 
bear only 
the faintest 
resem- 
blance to 
those on 
the north- 
east coast. 
It might 
almost be 
said that 
each dis- 
trict has its 
own dis- 
tinctive 
style o1 
thatching. 
Sometim es 
the thatch 
covers dor- 
mer win- 
dows in 
sweeping 
curves, and 
sometimes 
itis sharply 
sloped, аз 
n a dormer of tiles or slates; here a neat line of 
hazel rods surmounts the ridge, and there the ridge is 
almost rounded, the end cocked into a point. The 
thatching is neat and tidy, as in the Midlands and 
Gloucester and elsewhere, or it is rough and ready, as in 
many parts of Devonshire. And the photographer should 
make a point of getting pictures of thatched cottages, 
for they become fewer every day. In West Somerset 
many cottage roofs have changed from thatch to tile 
within the past vear or two, while a few months ago 
the vicar of East Allington, in South Devon, stated that 
within his parish slates had replaced thatch in most cases 
during recent years. 

There are various little points the photographer should 
look for. In Essex the plaster cottages have been moulded 
into patterns known аз pargeting, while in Surrey, 
Sussex, and Kent especially, the mortar joints are orna- 
mented with little bits of stone known as galleting, there 
being trifling differences of doing this. Chimneys are a 
study in themselves. In Sussex, Kent, Essex, and Suffolk, 
for instance, many cottages have central stacks of clustered 
chimneys which would not disgrace a manor house, while 
the cob cottages of Devon and Somerset possess tall out- 
side chimneys which diminish as they ascend, each storey 
possessing a shoulder covered with tile or slate. On the 
ground floor they often swell into a rounded excrescence on 
one side which marks the oven, while their tops are covered 


Cob and Thatch of North Devon, showing oven at 
corner of chimney next door. 
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with two slates forming a triangle, or with a flat stone 
supported by piers at the four corners. The stone cottage 
usually possesses a low, wide chimney. _ 

Nor must the interior be forgotten. Everyone photo- 
graphs the outside of a pretty cottage, but few venture 
inside. It is true that the rooms are small, and it is often 
difficult to get a satisfactory photograph, but whenever 
possible this should be done. Not the fireplace alone, but 
the dresser, the windows, and the common fitments. 
They all have a value, especially in these days when change 
is so rapid and the old is being so quickly discarded—old 
ovens, rushlight holders, china ornaments, fire utensils, 
pokers, rakes, trivets, hangers, the kettle holder and 
pourer, pots, and the other utensils used on the fast- 
dying open fire. Fire-backs and fire-dogs are other articles, 
but these are rarely,seen in the cottage. All this is work 
for the country photographer, who holds an advantage 
inasmuch as he is on good terms with the cottager, whereas 
the townsman is unknown and suspected. 

The country cottage has the double advantage of appeal- 
ing to the pictorialist and the record maker; the latter 
should find a fine field, and would be doing a valuable 
work by making good platinum prints for the local museum. 
He should seek first of all to get a good collection of the 
typical cottages of his locality, showing them both in a 
pictorial sense and in a manner which will display their 
characteristics. Then he should proceed to details, pick- 
ing out any special feature which is noteworthy. The 
ordinary photographer who makes a representative collec- 
tion of cottages, provided he keeps a record of where 
each is taken, will soon learn to distinguish between the 
various types, and eventually become an expert. 

Ortho. plates with a screen, or the variety which con- 
tains the screen in the plate, should always be used, and 
a stand is necessary in order to compose the picture well 
and make sure that the lines are as perpendicular as the 
average cottage allows them to be. Of course, very good 
snaps can be taken in many cases, but a stand is advisable. 
The lighting should be studied, especially when taking 
details, as a little sunlight in the right place gives relief 
and moulding. It is often an advantage to use one com- 
ponent of the lens only ; a near standpoint gives an ugly 
railing undue prominence, while if the photograph be 


A Group of Dorset Cottages. 


taken with double the extension with half the lens, a fence 
will not seem to be as high as the porch. Always take 
one photograph showing the setting of the cottage, and 
do not forget the garden, which is equally characteristic. 


— e —- —- — 


River Excursions.— The Oxford and Kingston steamers 
began their daily excursions on May 25. The steamers call 
twice daily, both up and down stream, at all places between 
Oxford and Kingston. The Great Western Railway, London 
and South-Western Railway, South  Eastern-Railwav, and 


Messrs. Thos. Cook and Sons book numerous circular tours in 
connection with this service, enabling visits to be made to 
Hampton Court, Windsor, Maidenhead, Marlow, Henley, 
Pangbourne, Goring, etc. An illustrated guide and time-table 
is issued by Salter Bros., Ltd., Folly Bridge, Oxford, price 1d. 
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Out-of-focus Limit. 

Beginners are apt to make the mistake of supposing 
that if a small negative looks sharp to the eye it will 
or ought to yield an enlargement as sharp as the original 
negative or its contact print. This is not, and indeed 
cannot be the case. Absolute sharpness is only an ideal 
which is never attained in practice. But if the degree of 
unsharpness or blur does not exceed a certain amount, the 
normal unaided eye cannot perceive it. Thus we may 
have two specks of dust 1-300th and 1-5ooth in. in diameter 
respectively. To the unaided eye they will appear indis- 
tinguishable in size (if seen at all), and what is more, they 
wil only with great pains be distinguished from specks 
much larger, say 1-100th or 1-150th in. in diameter. This, 
of course, applies to our negatives and prints. Suppose 
the subject to include boats and rigging. Consider the 
image of one of these ropes as a mathematical line. Theory 
tells us that there is bound to be some blur, perhaps the 
10,000th of an inch. But neither this nor any blur not 
exceeding, say, 1-200th in. can be seen by the normal 
unaided eye. Indeed, in the case of a print it is usual to 
put the limit at 1-100th in. But suppose in our small 
negative the blur is 1-150th in., and so is not noticed in 
the contact print. Let us now enlarge our small negative, 
say 4 by 3, three diameters or linear, i.e., to 12 by 9. Our 
1-150th in. blur is likewise increased to 3-150ths or 1-5oth, 
and thus will éasily be seen at, say, from ten to twelve 
inches from the normal eye. At the same time we must 
remember that unconsciously and wisely we generally 
hold a large print, e.g. 12 by 9, 15 by 12, etc., at arm's 
length, or say double usual reading distance, which 15 
about the distance at which we usually examine a small 
(half or quarter plate) print. So that for comparable 
effects we may allow a little more blur in a large than in a 
small print for the same vision effect. 

Degree of Fuzziness. 

In view of what has just been said, we eT now agree 
to accept a blur or ''disc of confusion " (i.e., fuzziness 
round a point) of size not exceeding 1-1ooth in. for prints 
of small size viewed at normal reading distance. 

The new or little known point now to be mentioned is 
that we can by a simple rule estimate how much blur we 
are likely to get under certain circumstances. Suppose 
now we have a lens with a one-inch diameter stop. Suppose 
also our lens to be of six inches focal length. Let us focus 
as sharply as possible on an object thirty feet away, i.e., 
sixty focal lengths distant, so that the scale or ratio or 
object-to-image size is 59 to 1; let us, however, call this 
бо to І in “round numbers." Then when this object is 
as sharp as possible the far distance will be less sharp. 
How much ? 

As the size of image is to size of object so is the width 
of blur to diameter of stop. Or as the image is 1-6oth 
the object, the blur is 1-60th the stop size, or 1-6oth in. 
Now this would be big enough to be easily seen. We may 
or may not wish the distance to be evidently out of focus. 
Sometimes this is desirable, sometimes it is not. If we 
do wish it to be unnoticed, we must use a smaller stop, 
say a half-inch. The blur will now be one-sixtieth of 
half, or 1-120th in., and so would pass muster. 
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How about the Fixed-focus (Fixed-lens) Camera? 
To solve our problem in this case the procedure is slightly 


different, though roughly similar and equally simple. 
Perhaps a numerical example will be the simplest means 
of introducing the procedure. 

Let us suppose a lens of six inches focal length and stop 
one inch diameter in a fixed-lens camera adjusted for 
distance. What degree of blur shall we get with an object 
as near as five feet (sixty inches), for example, to take 
an extreme case? | Multiply the focal length by stop size, 


and divide by object distance, i.e., А 55 = i . The blur in 
this case would be 1-тоїһ in. So that to bring this down 
to I-100th in. we must use a stop only I-1oth in. diameter. 

The problem of the fixed-lens camera often presents 
itself in a slightly different form. What is my distance 


limit with such a stop? Suppose c to be the disc of con- 
fusion size, f the focal length, s the stop diameter size, and 


4 the distance of the object ; 
fs 


P If c be accepted as 1-100th inch, then u= 100/5, i. e., 


* s 
then e7, or cu = fs, or uz 


one hundred times the focal length times the stop diameter. 
For instance, a five-inch focus lens and half inch stop: 
u=100 x 5 x 3= 250 inches, 20 ft. 10 in., or say 21 ft. This 
may be acceptable to those workers who do not know the 
F value of their lens stops. 


(The Blur of Movement. 

This may come from two entirely different and inde- 
pendent causes, and must not be confused with the out- 
of-focus or soft-definition blur due to the lens. 

If the exposure of a moving object be too long, or if the 
camera be appreciably moved during the exposure, we 
get blur. It is of first importance to know which of the 
two causes just named is to be blamed for movement blur. 
If only the moving object shows blur, while the rest of the 
picture is sharp, then we may know that the camera did 
not move. 1{ the whole picture shows blur in all parts, 
with a suggestion that the whole picture moved all in one 
direction, we may infer the camera was moved sideway, 
up or down, as the case may be. Now with regard to 
moving objects it is convenient to remember that one 
mile per hour is eighty-eight feet per minute, or just 
under eighteen inches per second. If then we know or 
can estimate the speed of the moving object and its dis- 
tance, we can estimate the speed of movement of its 
image on the plate, and thus find how long the exposure 
may be which does not give an image movement more 
than r-100th in. For example, suppose the object moves 
one mile per hour, 1.e., eighteen inches per second. Sup- 
pose it be twenty-five feet away, and the lens-to-plate 
distance is about six inches. Then the object will move 
fifty times as quickly as its image. The image thus moves 
I-50th of eighteen inches, i.e., 9-25ths of an inch, in one 
second, or 9 in. in 25 secs., or I in. in 25-9ths of a second, 
or I-IOOth in. in 1-36th of a second. If the same object 
were moving at the rate of four ,miles per hour instead 
of one mile as previously supposed, then under the same 
general conditions the exposure would have to be only a 
quarter as long. 
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DuniNG the 
past ten or 
twelve years 
the name 
of Malcolm 
Arbuthnot 
has been 
well known 
to all ama- 
teur photo- 
graphers in 
this country 
as that of a worker of original individuality 
and very decided views on questions of art 
| and its application with the camera. In 

many quarters he has been regarded as a 

stormy petrel whose outlook has ever been 

antagonistic to that of the conventional school, but, as with 
all strong personalities, this has been but a preliminary phase 
of the development which has matured at the present day, 
when he has found his métier as a professional photographer. 

A visit to Malcolm Arbuthnot’s studio at 43-44, New Bond 
Street leaves the impression that it is a painter's atelier 
rather than that of a photographer. Restful to the eye, fur- 
nished with simplicity to the verge of severity—but with good 
taste withal—a quiet scheme of grey and white, with a 
touch of colour here and there. The same with the recep- 
tion room, which has, in addition, a single line of Arbuthnot 
prints round the walls as a decorative asset. 

Practically the whole north side of the studio is skylight 
from roof ridge to within a few feet of the floor. This 
lets in a glorious flood of light—under perfect control by a 
system of blinds. These, however, are not manipulated 
much after they have been set for a certain lighting, as Mr. 
Arbuthnot prefers to alter the position of his subject rather 
than experiment with the blinds. When this is realised the 
method of work and the “spaciness” of the studio will be 
appreciated. Nearly every wall and corner is available as 
a background; the ordinary professional’s background is 
taboo in this studio, but a hanging curtain here, a plain 
flatted wall space there, a window, door, or fireplace else- 
where serve the purpose very much better, 

Yet, in spite of the hundreds of portraits of well-known 
people he has taken here, Mr. Arbuthnot has far from ex- 
hausted the possible arrangements that his studio continues 
to afford him. In fact, with the exception of large head 
studies, which call for a simple, plain background, he has 
not yet repeated himself in any of his innumerable figure 
studies of famous people of Society and the Stage. This 
is an achievement in itself, and can be verified by an inspec- 
tion of the pages of the high-class illustrated papers every 
week. 

Readers of THE A. P. and Photograms of the Year who 
remember some of Mr. Arbuthnot’s earlier pictures will 
recall the tendency for effective design and composition that 
always characterised his pictorial output. This is still the 
outstanding feature of his present-day work. As a painter 
he has developed along the lines of post-impressionism, which 
makes a strong appeal to him for its abstract qualities of 
design and pattern, apart from subject. He has produced 
some remarkable examples of landscape work of this charac- 
ter, but feels that it is a method of expression inapplicable 
to the rendering of portraits. It is in portraiture in particu- 
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By “PORTRAIT LENS.” 


lar that photography indisputably comes into its own, and 
those who remember the early experiments of Mr. Arbuthnot 
in " fuzzytypes" with the camera will be impressed with the 
clear, straightforward message of his present productions. 
These, while still retaining all the charm of satisfying com- 
position, yet make the most of that wonderful “ quality“ 
peculiar to photography. This quality, too often overlooked 
by the photographer who apes the other graphic processes, 
consists of its unrivalled power in rendering tones, textures, 
modelling detail, and, in capable hands, fleeting expression 
and suggestion of “life.” 

Mr. Arbuthnot has fully recognised this fact, and applies 
all his early artistic training and ideals to giving it full 
emphasis in his work. In consequence, every portrait be- 
comes a real interpretation of the character of the sitter, and 
it is in this that his work excels. 

It is here, too, that his own personality plays so important 
a part. The visitor to his studio who comes for a portrait 
is at once put at ease, and no suggestion of the work at 
hand indicated. He can talk well on many subjects, and 
soon gets the visitor interested and animated. The camera, 
a whole-plate reflex, is quietly produced, and the exposures— 
literally snapshots, to use a hackneyed term—are made. 
No bother, hurry, or the usual terrors of the professional 
studio. The sitter herself, or himself, is made as much 
interested in the matter as the photographer. This personal 
touch is the secret of Mr. Arbuthnot’s success. If he thinks he 
can do better with an interesting subject, he will not hesitate 
to tear up a batch of fine prints rather than allow work to 


A Corner of the Studio. 


go out unworthy of him. It is only in this manner that 
lasting success can be attained and professional photography 
uplifted. The visitor who comes as a sitter for the photo- 
grapher leaves as a friend of the artist, and—incidentally— 
the appointment book is kept full. 

The two former articles in this series dealt respectively 
with Wm. Illingworth (May 15) and Bertram Park (May 
29). The next worker to be interviewed will be Hugh Cecil. 
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The original, a bromide print (6 x 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS By “ARIEL.” 


Death of Yorkshire President. 

With very sincere regret I have to announce the 
death of Mr. J. W. Wright, President of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union, and one of the mainstays of 
the Sheffield Photographic Society. My readers will 
remember that on occasions during the past twelve 
or eighteen months I have referred to his illness, 
and on behalf of many of the members of kindred 
societies have given point to the oft-expressed hope 
he would survive his ordeal and pass through safely. 
With fluctuating ho and disappointments we 
have received the bulletins of his health, but alas, 
the end has come and Mr. Wright passed away 
somewhat suddenly in the closing days of May. 
Born at Newark-on-Trent, he was educated at 
East Retford National School. Coming to Sheffield 
in 1875, he entered the office of the borough coroner 
as a junior clerk. Seven years later he received an 
APPO EDARI in the Sheffield borough accountant’s 
office, and was subsequently transferred to the 
Corporation Stock Depot. This latter office placed 
him in a confidential position with the head of the 
department and gave him his opportunity. In 
April, 1893, he was appointed chief clerk and cashier, 
and in April, 1902, ie Sheffield City Council recog- 
nised his efficient service and exceptional ability by 
giving him the title of deputy city accountant, and 
on the retirement of Mr. Fisher Tasker in 1908 
he was appointed city treasurer, an office he held 
to the day of h.s death with conspicuous ability and 
Success. 


His Photographic Success. 

Just as he was successful in commercial life, so 
he also was in the photographic world. Photo- 
graphy was his principal hobby; he pursued it 
diligently and gained that efficiency which to most 
of us is its own reward. To Mr. Wright it was even 
more than that, for I well remember him telling me 
what it had done for him, in giving him the necessary 
assurance of a good public speaker. Travelling on 
the Continent, he obtained by photon ahy some 
interesting pictures which he prepared for his first 
lecture to a photographic society. How well he 
succeeded is told in the fact that he gave Holland 
and the Hollanders "' to every society in the Yorkshire 
Federation, and a good many outside also. My first 
friendship and association with Mr. Wright began 
many years ago, when he was the most brilliant 
photographic secretary in Yorkshire. Sheer hard 
work, active alertness to 6 of a photo- 
graphic society, and a shrewd knowledge of human 
nature, all contributed to making him a real live 


зесте апа аш means of raising the 
Shefheld Pho aphic iety to the very front 
rank of vincial societies.  Pictorialists "and 


exhibition workers will remember his great work as 
joint secre of the Sheffield exhibition, he having 
set the foundations of an organisation which has 
lifted a society exhibition to the higher plane of 
a recognised provincial o exhibition, and one 
cannot well forget that during the period of his 
кун he increased the membership of the 
Sheffield society threefold, a record he was rightly 
and justly proud of. Left a widower some years 
ago, he survived by two sons. As a society 
ррооетарлес I lift my hat in respect to the memory 
of one who has done his bit to help forward the 
great cause. 


Exeter Excursions. 

The Exeter Camera Club is holding four excursions 
during this summer. These are :—Saturday, June 3, 
Stoke Canon and Banford Speke, conducted by Mr. 
S. Dawe, F.R.P.S.; Wednesday, July s, Stoke 
Canon and Banford Speke, conducted by Mr. F. G. 
Tutton ; рана, uly 29, Bickleigh, conducted 
by Mr. A. J. Tucker (president); Wednesday, 
August 16, Silverton, conducted by Mr. J. Howard 
jun. All these places are within twenty minutes’ 
train journey from Exeter, and are arranged for 
those members whose half-holidays are on Saturdays 
and Wednesdays. On one of these excursions it has 
been arranged to have a practical field demonstra- 
tion, to take about half an hour, and intended to 
complete the series of lessons just held. 


The Dundee Privileges. 

Writing from Dundee on the subject of their 
new rooms, just opened, a correspondent points out 
how very suitable they will be for a series of exhibi- 
tions. e opening exhibition was indeed fine, 


inasmuch as the splendid exhibition of members' 
work was supported by a number of Salon pictures 
by Mr. James McKissack. Readers who have seen 


some of the work of this versatile worker will under- . 


Stand my correspondent saying they attracted 
considerable attention. In the members' section 
landscape views were the strongest features, and, 
curiously, architecture came next. Mr. Riley made 
a big impression with his three-celour photographs 
on paper, and has made great progress in this branch 
of pictorial photography. Scottish societies, gener- 
ally speaking, have many things to be thankful for, 
and among these one must include the active support 
they receive from the Y. M. C. A.'s and the co- 
operative societies over the border. 


Carry Your Syllabus. 

The Dewsbury Photographic Society has sent me 
the list of summer rambles, and has issued a very 
sensible instruction to its members as follows : 
“ We have selected the following list to avoid 
infringing military regulations, and members are 
advised to carry this card to prove their bona 
fides." The card is a very neat photographic post- 
card done in duplicate from a negative taken of 
a black and white drawing a very artistic result, 
and I think I recognise the author through the thin 
veneer of disguise. The list of places includes 
June 24, Bolton Abbey (Y. P. U.); July 29, Haigh 
and High Hoyland; August 19, Thorahill Church 
DI 55 Grounds; September 16, Mirfield 

oods. 


Photography During the War. 

The Partick Camera Club always issues a neat 
syllabus, and the summer example to hand is equal 
to the past. Rambles are few and select. On 

une 17 it goes to Barochan with the Glasgow and 

istrict Photographic Union, to Loch Lomond 
on August 12, and with the second excursion 
of the Glasgow Union to Barrhead on September 
16. These outings are mainly of a social character, 
to provide a means for the Glasgow societies mixing 
more freely together. Partick members may, 
however, also fix up a series of informal outings on 
dates not already taken up, by arranging with the 
members present at the club room on the Wednesda 
previous to the suggested outing. The Council 
also advise that, in view of restrictions of outside 
photography, the members should turn their attention 
to indoor work, such as portraiturc, flowers, fruit, 
etc. To encourage the idea they are formulating 
a competition for subjects of this class, and the 
resident is offering two prizes of material for the 

t set of four prints. There are to be no restric- 
tions in the competition, for members may send 
in as many sets of four prints as they care to prepare. 


Ealing Going Easy. 

The Ealing Photographic Society has just held 
its annual meeting, when it was stated that, in 
spite of continued adverse circumstances, the society 
has experienced a very successful year. Mr. G. R. 
Clifton, F.R.P.S., president of the е during the 
past six years, resigned that office, to the regret of 
the members, and Mr. J. Vacy Lyle was elected as 
his successor. Mr. W. Ancold: was likewise unani- 
mously elected hon. secretary, and Mr. J. B. Birch 
hon. treasurer. This society, although l 
not arranging very actively for summer, begins in 
earnest in October. In the meantime, however, 
it is seeking to increase its membership, and 
Mr. Angold will send particulars if written to at 
42, Arlington Road, West Ealing. The club rooms 
and dark rooms are at the town hall, Ealing. 


Edinburgh Points of Interest. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society in its annual 
report alludes to one or two points of interest. 
One is that the effects of war have been more severely 
felt this year than last; another is that early in the 
session the feeling which has for some time prevailed 
as to the desirability of uniting the two Edinburgh 
photographic societies took concrete shape. The 
negotiations extended over several weeks, and 
ultimately in October the Midlothian Photographic 
Association was incorporated with the parent 
society. So far as one can judge within the limited 
period to date, the high hopes of the two societies 
appear to be within the range of certain fulfilment. 
Again the elementary lectures and demonstrations on 
the Principles of Photography," given by Dr. 
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The February 
exhibition, thanks to the efforts of Mr. Mackintosh, 


Taylor, have been most successful. 


was also highly successful. The roll of honour 
numbers something like thirty-seven members, 
of whom three are known to have been killed in 
action. 


Manchester Reports Good. 

The secretary of the Manchester Amateur has been 
looking over the past session, and he says, Now 
that half the year has gone, it is permissible to glance 
back over the months and form some idea of the 
lectures given and work done. Despite the fact 
we are suffering in every way from the present war, 
through the loss of members who have joined his 
Majesty's forces, the restrictions placed upon photo- 
graphy by the ту, and the all-round increase 
in price of the materials used in our hobby, there is 
no doubt: hat the session just ending has been one 
of the very best the society has had. The lectures 
and demonstrations have been of a very high order of 
merit, the attendance of the members was uniformly 
good, while the social evening held on March 28 
stands out as unquestionably the most successful the 
society has ever had—in recent years, at any rate.“ 
The council is anxious that this good start shall be 
maintained all through the year, and every date on 
the syllabus to the end of November is filled up with 
subjects of as great interest as those in the first 
part. 


Bradford Pushes Forward. 

The Bradford Photographic Society has sent 
me a list of its new officers as elected at the annual 
meeting, but, curiously, has omitted to say 
anything about its ер of progress or other- 
wise. I always like to have these annual summaries, 
especially when the society reports progress. I, 
however, was recently chatting with a member of 
this society’s council, and he told me of the leaps 
and bounds the society has made during the last 
few months. It was very refreshing, and must 
have been gratifying to the council, who have 
pushed matters along a littlé at Bradford. For 
one reason, there is a new кеа, who is keen 
and enthusiastic in the welfare of the society, and 
when his undoubted energies have been tempered 
with a little experience, the society will show a 
marked benefit in its results. The newly elected 

resident is Mr. Frederick Joulson, whilst the fol- 
owing are vice-presidents: Mr. H. Hammond, 
C. E. Lawson, J. E. Seaman, Alex. Keighley, J. Н. 
Leighton, W. E. Townend. Committee: 
T. G. Askew, T. Brook, E. Clough, H. Dean, F. 
Gordon, L. Moore, P. Wilcock, J. Jackson, T. 
Steel, and W. Н. Womersley. Hon. lanternists : 
W. Goldsworthy and B. Riley. Hon. treasurer : 
LU B. Hey. Assistant and оо secretary : 

. B. Dyson. Secretary : N. Duckworth. 


Abolish Destructive Criticism. 

The quaint reply of Constable te an adverse 
critic was very much to the point,” says Mr. T. H. B. 
Scott, lecturing before the South London Photo- 
graphic wed on Landscape and Pictorial Photo- 
graphy." Whatever may be thought of my 
works they are my own, and I would rather possess 
a freehold although a cottage, than live in a palace 
which belongs to another." Mr. Scott said the 
chief thing was love of the subject." We should 
seek definite aims and cultivate the power of vision. 
See, then portray what we ourselves see, cultivate 
our own individuality, and endeavour to endow 
our work with truth of vision, truth of illusion as 
seen, and be honest throughout even with our 
medium. Avoid mere copying of other people's 
"seeing." Mr. Scott gave a short history of land- 
scape painting, and displayed a number of repro- 
ductiens, and followed up with some fine examples 
of landscape photography, showing the aims of the 
East Anglian School of Photography, all of which 
were much appreciated. Mention was also made 
of the aims of the School of London Гапар 
and the many fine pictures which were available 
in the London district. Mr. Scott thought that 

hotographers too often neglected sunshine 
or the perhaps more easy subjects with mist. In 
conclusion, he stated he thought it would be a 
desirable thing if the исен tendency to ** destruc- 
tive " criticism were done away with for a year or 
two, as it tended to restrict individuality in a 
beginner. 
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A TRIMMING BOARD. 


HE home-made trimming board about 
to be described can be prepared at 
very little cost, whilst it will be found 
a highly efficient and serviceable substi- 
tute for the more expensive forms of 
trimmer. It possesses the additional 
merit that it may be adapted for trimming 
enlargements of any size. 
It is first necessary to decide what 
length of cut is required. The cutter 


Fig. | 
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Bvass Strip 
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fig. 2. End Section. 


here illustrated trims prints up to. 12 
inches in length, but the dimensions 
given raay be increased or decreased 
according to individual requirements. 
The baseboard, which is of 4 in. 
material, should be square, and about 
2 in. longer each way than the cut 
required. If it is intended to cut prints 
more than 12 in. in length, it would be 
advisable to increase the thickness to 


ь | . С“ е — 5 
Fig 4. Section of Н. 
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1 or r in. Clamps r4 by 1 by 2} in. 
(hg. 6) should be added to the bottom in 
order to allow the knife to pass along the 
edge, clear of the table, and also to keep 
the surface perfectly flat. 

Along one side of the baseboard, work 
a shallow rabbet, into which screw a 
strip of brass, the position and dimensions 
Of which are shown in figs. 1 and 2. 
This should be fitted so as to be exactly 
flush with the surface of the board, on 
the inner edge, but a trifle raised or 
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Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р, N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


" hard " on the outer edge, so that the 
thickness B (fig. 2) exceeds thickness A 
by that of a sheet of stout writing paper. 


End of H : 


The brass should also project 1-16th in. 
over the edge of the baseboard. The 


surface and outer edge of the strip must 
be at right angles, and both surfaces 
must be perfectly flat and straight. It is 
also essential. if the cut is to be perfectly 
clean, that the outer edge should be 
sharp (fig. 2) and the surface against 
which the knife is to run perfectly smooth. 
Particular care should be taken that the 
three screws should be perfectly flush 
with the surface of the brass. 

Along the end of the baseboard, at 
right angles to the outer edge of the 
brass, screw а penny boxwood ruler, 
I2 in. in length, and graduated in inches 
and parts of inches (tenths are most 
convenient). Fig. 3 shows the position 
of the ruler; the end of it passes over the 
end of the brass, and the last graduation 
coincides with its outer edge. If a longer 
cut is required, use two rulers placed end 
to end, and make the necessary changes 
in the numbers. 

Lastly, hinge a piece of wood 
H at the other end of the board, 
in such a way that, when resting 
in the horizontal position, it meets 
the ruler exactly, and is а bare } in. 
from the outer edge of the brass. 
Figs. 3, 4, and 5 illustrate this. A 
few coats of varnish will add to the 
appearance of the finished instrument, 
and prevent alteration in the wood under 
atmospheric influence. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the method of using 
the trimmer, and shows a 12 by 10 in. 
enlargement in process of trimming. 
Lift piece H slightly, lay the print under- 
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neath it in the position required ; return 
Н to the horizontal, and apply firm 
pressure upon it with the left hand. It 
is absolutely necessary that the print be 
held down tightly along its whole length, 
and as near as possible to the part where 
the cut is to be made. Three things 
ensure this: (r) the fact that the brass 
is slightly raised on the outer edge, 
(2) that the end of the piece H meets 
the ruler exactly, and (3) that the piece 
H gives tight pressure up to less than 
} in. of the cut. 

For making the cut, a sharp penkniſe 
is best. Grip the handle firmly, bringing 
it slightly inward, and pressing the side 
of the blade firmly against the brass edge. 
A little practice will show exactly what is 
required. Keeping this pressure, slide 
the knuckles along the bevel of piece H, 
drawing the knife along the metal edge, 
when a beautifully clean and accurate 
cut will be the result. Care should be 
taken not to hold the blade too upright. 
It must be added that the knife, used as 
described, will keep its edge for a very 
long time. E. S. B. 
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A HOME-MADE ENLARGING RAS EL. 


VERY handy and useful enlarging 

easel may be made in a few minutes 
from a drawing board and a то by 
8 inch or larger size printing frame. 
As shown in the diagram, the drawing 
board is secured to one of the upturned 
leaves comprising the back of the frame. 
The whole is retained in a vertical posi- 
tion by means of a strut marked A 
pressing against a small block B. 

The advantage of this easel is that 
by slipping up the strut the board may 
be brought back into a horizontal fosi- 
tion for convenience in pinning on the 
bromide paper. 

It may be contended that a more 
satisfactory arrangement could be made 
with a suitable block of wood and board 
hinged on. This is true if one can 
secure a well-seasoned and suitable size 
block, which will not warp; and even 


then one must have tools and be handy 
with same before a satisfactory job can 
be made. 

Instead of screwing on the drawing 
board it may be attached with suitable 
clips, so as to leave it and the frame 
instantly detachable to be used for their 
legitimate purposes. 

Te Ue 2 
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PICTORIAL MATERIAL, AND HOW TO USE IT —II. 


AST week we considered 
how our roadside sub- 
ject might be used 
without including the 
‘near large tree. To- 
day we want to see 
what may be done if 
we retain the tree. 
Fig. 7 (we are num- 
bering consecutively 
from last week) in- 
cludes sufficient of the 
tree, but again there is 
the difficulty of the footpath making an 
ugly triangle at the corner, just as it 
occurred in figs. 1 and 2 last week. And 
if we move further to the right before 
making the exposure the mill is hidden 
behind the tree and our subject is 
practically lost. 

A nearer approach gives us fig. 8, 
which was an attempt to get rid of the 
footpath and also of the very straight 
tree-stem, which looks so like a tele- 
graph post. This is a complete failure. 
'There is an insufficient amount of tree, 


" » we 
ads» > 


— 


Fig. 7. 


and the absence of tree-trunk is not a 
good feature. Then the print is divided 
into three horizontal bands by the sky- 
line and the upper edge of the light 
patch in the foreground. The tree being 
as it is, we might, of course, cut off all 


this near foreground right up to the 
hedge, with considerable advantage to 
the composition and general effect. This 
would give a long, oblong shape, from 
which the end might be trimmed, as 
shown by the dotted line. 

Such trimming down, however, sug- 
gests that something might be done with 
the long-focus lens, and fig. 9 is an ex- 
posure made with the 83-inch back com- 
ponent. We may say our 5-inch lens is 
composed of a back element of 84 inches 
and a front one of 94 inches, either of 
which may be used; but the camera is 
only scaled for the 83-inch component, 
and the difference in effect between the 
two is in reality very slight. Somehow, 
the effect of fig. 9 is not very satisfac- 
tory. The tree-trunk is very nearly out 
of the picture, and the tree—as a mass— 
gives the impression of filling almost 
exactly half of the picture. Also, the 
mill seems just about as near as the 
rest of the subject, though the plate is 
quite well exposed. This is one of the 
things the pictorial worker very often 


has to correct in order to give a proper 
rendering of the planes of distance. A 
little sbading when printing or enlarg- 
ing will often put matters right, though 
the worker who prints in bromoil will 
find he has still better control of his 
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planes. Of course the light patch in 
the corner is bad, and the heap of white 
stones as well; but these are minor 
difficulties, as they may be toned down 
to almost any extent, or scraped out 
on the negative. 

A next attempt was that shown in 
fig. 10, which, as will be seen at once, 
gets rid of some of the difficulties, but 
introduces others. We now show the 
tree-trunk—and, indeed, most of the 
tree. This position, however, does not 
give us at all a pleasing view of the tree. 
Its general shape is much too like that 
of a cabbage. It seems to have no part 
with the mill and the rest of the picture. 
What we wanted to do was to get the 
two into harmony somehow or other, 
while keeping the mill in its proper plane 
of distance. After making one or two 
trials, we found a place where, by hold- 
ing the camera quite low down, we 
could get a clear view of the mill and 
yet have some of the tree overhanging 
the mill. Fig. 11 shows the result of 
this exposure, and was made the basis of 


Fig. 8. 


some further alterations which we felt 
were necessary. These were trifling, 
possibly the most difficult being the 
retouching out of the straight tree-stem 
to which we have already referred. The 
foreground has been darkened some- 
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Fig. 9. 


what just below the tree-trunk to pre- 
vent the eye being attracted to that 
corner of the picture and also to give 
the appearance of a more natural out- 
growth. The mill and distant buildings 
have been lightened just a little, as also 


the distant part of the intervening 
meadow. Fig. 11, it seems to us, is 


as satisfactory a rendering of the sub- 
ject as either of the two examples we 
printed last week. The slight over- 
hang of the upper part of the tree gives 
just a suggestion of the vista effect, the 
tree, as it were, framing the view of the 
mill. 

But there are some workers to whom 
the sombre or the weird make a very 
powerful appeal. Such will probably 
prefer fig. 12 to any of the other ver- 
sions. It will be seen that the point 
of view is nearly the same as that from 
which fig. 11 was taken, but the 84-inch 
lens was used instead of the 5-inch. 
Even then the print has been trimmed 
down a good deal, so that the mill occu- 
pies a much bigger area in the picture 
space than in any of the other prints. 
The negative was slightly under- 
exposed so as to help the evening effect, 


Fig. 11. 
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and the sky has been rubbed in with 
blacklead pencil simply to give a rough 
idea of the sort of effect that might be 
aimed at. 

This print is, perhaps, rather " bigger " 
than fig. 11 or any of the others; that 
is, it consists of big, bold masses rather 
than of fine detail. As а rule, when a 
subject is handled in such а way as this 
the decorative effect of masses of light 
and shade is of more importance than 
attention to tone values, though it is not 
often wise to falsify the tones to a very 
great extent. Perhaps we may say 
that the first impression should not be 
one of hopelessly wrong tone values, and 
that the boldness of the decorative effect 
should so dominate that anv false tones 
noticeable on analysis may be over- 
looked. 

As we hinted last week, 
pretend to have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of the subject-matter, but we 
hope we have shown how much may be 
done with a promising bit of material 
by choosing carefully the best point of 
i always with an eye to the effect 
desired, the after-modifications pos- 
sible, and so on. 


we do not 
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Fig. 10. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues #5 д among other subjects : 

Combination Landscape Printing.“ 

Hand Work on Paper Positives.“ 

“ Various Mounting Methods.” 

‘ What the Beginner Wants to Know.” 

‘The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing.“ 

‘ The Printing. Frame.“ 

Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints." 

‘Trimming Down and Mounting.“ 

‘ The Choice of a Camera." 

“The Simple Hand Camera in Actual 
Use.” 

' Treatment of the Background.” 

The Simple Type of Hand Camera.” 

‘The Hand-Stand Туре of Camera.” 

The Truth About Panchromatics.”’ 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print), price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, М.С, 


Fig. 12. 
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by learning from Specialists in every Department 


In view of the present-day high prices of photographic 
specialities, waste is a crime. 


The best and the only way to avoid waste is to keep the 
specialists’ book at your elbow and to refer yourself to it on every 
occasion, to learn how to perform every operation in photography 
economically, scientifically and efficiently. 


The CYCLOPAEDIA 
of PHOTOGRAPHY 


Complete in One Volume, with 500 Illustrations 
and 
with 2,500 Encyclopedic Articles, Written by Specialists 


Authoritative Up-to-Date 


Concise 


FOR REFERENCE 
OR 
FOR STUDY 


IT COVERS 
ALL 
THE GROUND 


“The Specialist Encyclopædia has come to be as much of a 
necessity as the general Encyclopedia. And, therefore, here is 
THE CYCLOP/EDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY—a wonderfully 
full, authoritative, and compact volume which will soon prove quite 
indispensable to the photographer who takes his work seriously." 

(From a Leading Review.) 


READ WHAT SATISFIED BUYERS SAY OF IT. 


Messrs. Sarony & Co., Ltd. Royal | Mr. P. McCann, Cork: 


Galleries, New Bond St., London, W. : It is certainly indispensable to all photo- 
A very useful and handy work.“ graphers who take their work seriously, and I 


have no doubt it will stimulate many aspiring 

. | men to give more attentión to X-Ray work and 

Mr. A. H. Barley, Old Steyne, Brighton: to Photomicrography, which are now ОЁ so 
It is just what I require.“ much importance.“ 


A FEW OF THE ARTICLES. 


Developing. Posin 

Р аЛ. Focu e 
Emulsions. Kinamasoloar. 
Natural Colours. Bioscope. 
Lenses. 

Develo 

Studio Work. 

Carbon Process. 

Lantern Slides. 

Enlarging, etc. 

Medical Photography. 
Post-mortem Photography. 
Aerial Photography. 
Telephotography. 
Phototelegraphy. 

Platinotype Process. 

Colour Photography. 

Pictorial Photography. 
Ozobrome and Ozotype. 
Photomicrography. 

X-Ray Photography. 

Copying through Ground Glass. 
Seascape & Skyscape Photography. 
Photographing Silverware, ete. 
Architectural Photography. 
Night Photography. 
Astronomical Photography. 
Natural History Photography. 
Photographic Chemistry. 
Stereoscopic Photography. 
Cameras, Apparatus, etc. 
Photo-mechanical Processes. 
Screen-plate Colour Photography. 
Hoar Frost & Snew Photography. 
Marine Photography. 
Photography in Advertising. 
Photography of Plant Life. 
Zoological Photography. 
Perspective. 

Special Processes. 

Isochromatic Work. 
Working-up Negatives. 
Intensification. 

Reduction. 

Snapshots. 

Silhouettes. 

Restrainers. 

The Polyscope. 

Pinhole Photography. 
Photolithography. 

Photogeny. 

Photoelectricity etc.., etc., ete. 


SEND FOR THE FREE EXPLANATORY BOOKLET TO-DAY 
Фр. Our Waverley FREE Book Explains ^99 


To the WAVERLEY BOOK CO, Ltd., 7, 8, & 9, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 

Please send me your Free Booklet on ' THE CYCLOPÆ DIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY," giving all 
information as to the contents of the book, list of Authors, unique Illustrations, and particulars of 
your offer to deliver the volume for a first payment of 1;-, the balance to be paid by a few small 
monthly payments beginning thirty days after delivery. 

It is understood that I am under no obligation to order the work. 


No charge and 


no obligation 
to order N ATE cs ea inate es 


(Send this Form or a Postcard. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD OF US? 


E are making all kinds of Baryta-coated and Sensitised Photographic Papers 
Y in this big factory 525 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, specially built for the purpose. 
It is situated at Cassio Bridge, near Watford, and is the largest in Great 

Britain devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Photographic Papers. 


132 miles of paper is coated here daily. 


Can you imagine a finer spot for carrying on such a business? Our factory stands 
amidst fields in such delightful scenery that it has formed the setting for Cinematograph 
Films and is a favourite haunt for Artists. It is right away from the dusty high main 
road, and approached by a private road a quarter of a mile long. 


NO SMOKE! NO DUST! 


Just an ideal spot for manufacturing Photographic Papers of super-excellence. 


We are making Printing-Out and Development Papers of a quality that has never 
been excelled. We do not want to praise our productions. You'll do that quickly 


enough when you try them. 
SUNLOX—P.O.P. and Gaslight 
Registered Brands | BaryTONE Bromide 


POSTCARDS IN ALL GRADES. Send Sixpence in stamps for assorted packet of all grades. 


WATCH THIS PAGE NEXT WEEK. 


BARYTA, LIMITED, CASSIO BRIDGE, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Telegrams: Baryta, Watford. Telephone: 482 Watford. 


London Showrooms : City Offices 
8. NOTTINGHAM TERRACE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, W. PINNER’S HALL. AUSTIN FRIARS, E.C. 
Telegrams: Baryta, London. Telephone: 3796 Mayfair. Telegrams: Baryta, London. Telephone : 475 London Wall. : i? 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query. 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 

ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICIS 

TION will be freely given, rrespon 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, 


cation). 


rinted in our 
and INFOR- 


and co dents will 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Developer for Strong Contrasts, 
(1) What is the best developer for strong- 
contrast negatives of black and white sketches ? 
(2) What strength should be used for tank de- 
velopment, e.g. 30 min. at 60 F.? If I double 
the strength, will development be complete in 
half the time ? Г. L. W. (Glasgow). 
The following may be recommended 
for your purpose, viz.: (1) Potass. 
bromide 2 drm., potass. metabisulphite 
2 drm., hydroquinone 2 drm., water to 
то oz. (2) Caustic potash 5 drm., water 
to то oz. Use equal parts of т and 2. 
At 60-65 F. this gives а well-developed 
plate in about three minutes, or diluting 
to twice the volume will require about 
double the time; but diluting to ten 
times the volume will require more than 
ten times the time of development, i.e. 
the more you dilute, the greater the 
extra allowance over proportional time. 
Prolonged immersion of a plate in the 
developer is seldom advisable for several 
reasons. For black and white work 
(strong contrasts) tank development is 
not to be recommended. | 


Press Work. 

(1) If a paper has staff photographer, but 
print arrives from freelance before staff print, 
Is it accepted ? (2) If alum is used on negative 
not properly washed, does the alum hardening 
make further washing useless? (3) Why can- 
not carbon sensitising solution be used on 
ordinary paper? Why on special tissue ? 
(4) Can the tissue, when stripped from transfer, 
be used again ? M. S. (Bournemouth). 


(1) Impossible to say yes or no. So 
much depends on the special conditions 
of the case, etc. (2) Although alum 
hardens gelatine, it does not prevent 
water or other fluids entering the pores 
of the gelatine. It may take a little 
longer to «wash out the hypo after alum 
treatment. (3) Evidently you have not 
quite grasped the nature of the carbon 
process. The tissue is paper sup- 
porting pigmented gelatine, which latter 
is needed for making the picture. (4) If 
the " tissue” has been used for one 
picture it cannot be used again for a 
second picture, any more than the same 
plate can be used for two negatives. 
Postcards. 

I want a small snapshot camera, and to have 
the picture enlarged to postcard plate for 
reproduction. Can film pictures be transferred 
to p.c. plate satisfactorily ? 

J. P. (Heysham). 

We are not quite sure that we catch 
the drift of your question, but think you 


are desiring p.c. reproductions for sale. 
If you purpose having these done in 
half-tone (dots), the making of the process 
block merely requires а clean, bright, 
sharp-focus, black and white, smooth or 
glossy surface paper photograph of 
about p.c. size. If you propose repro- 
ducing by gaslight or bromide p.c., a 
negative of p.c. size will be required. 
This is better taken direct p.c. size. But 
it is quite possible to make a p.c. negative 
from a smaller negative, e.g. 34 by 21 
size. 


Carbon Tissue. 
What is the cause of carbon tissue not unrolling 
in cold water, 55 deg.? What preventive is 
there for this ? R. H. T. (Grosmont). 
This temperature is rather too cold. 
You will not find any trouble in this 
direction with water about 65 deg. 
Colour Photography. 
I propose taking up autochrome flower and 
fruit (* table-top ") photography. How can I 
arrange a background to block out furniture, 
etc. ? Can Wynne's meter be utilised to time 
autochrome exposures ? 
S. J. H. (Bolton). 
Among the most useful forms of back- 
grounds for such small subjects, we may 
specially mention a few sheets of dif- 
ferently coloured cravon paper, to be 
obtained at artists’ supply stores. A 
clothes' horse provides a useful holder. 
The sheets of coloured paper may readily 
be fixed to the cross bars by means of 
drawing pins. The colours for back- 
grounds should be of а quiet kind, e.g. 
dull greens, browns, greys, etc. Any 
form of actinometer or light-activity 
measurer may be used for timing expo- 
sures. 
Puzzle. 
Enclosed please find two prints, both taken 
at the same sitting, same position. Can you 
explain why one negative is fogged and not the 
other ? J. S. (Faversham). 
You tell us little or nothing by way 
of details or conditions upon which we 
can base a definite opinion.  Presuming 
the plates were from the same package 
and exposure, development, etc., the 
same, the difference in the two prints 
seems to suggest that the trouble is 
more likely in the making of the prints. 
If you are sure that fog in the negative 
is the cause of the difference, then per- 
haps one plate was exposed longer to 
an unsafe dark-room light than was the 
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companion plate. Not a few so-called 
safe lights are only really safe for a short 
exposure in the dark room. Again, is 
there any possibility of there being 
leakage of light into the camera ? 


Stained Gaslight Print. 
Can you suggest the cause of stains on enclosed 
gaslight print ? R. M. (Ilford). 

As you give us no particulars whatever 
of your procedure, we can only tell you 
that similar stains may arise from several 
causes, e.g. :. (1) Handling the print wet 
with developer with hypo-contaminated 
fingers. (2) Scum on developer which 
has been used more than once. (3) Print 
not being completely immersed in the 
fixing bath, etc. 

Development. 

(1) Т would like to know if old plates take 
longer to develop. (2) Does rather old ainidol 
developer take longer? (3) Are five or six 
changes of water sufficient to remove the hypo 
after fixing? (4) An hour’s working in this 
climate (Bombay) swells the gelatine and pro- 
duces marks. (5) What is the cure for the 
speckled effect of enclosed negative ? 
K. A. R. (Bombay). 

(1) If plates are kept in hot, dry place, 
they become extra dry, and take a little 
longer to develop. (2) Mixed amidol 
developer quickly deteriorates, and re- 
quires longer time to develop. (This is 

probably the cause in your case.) (3) A 

gentle stream flowing over the surface of 

the plate will in a quarter of an hour 
remove all but a negligible quantity of 
the hypo. (4) Shorter washing time is re- 
quired in hot climates. (5) This film 
shows decomposition of the gelatine, pos- 
sibly due to warm water. Have you 
used a combined hardening and fixing 
bath? Why not try the following? 
We shall be interested to hear how it 
works in your climate:—(A) To т oz. 
water add т drm. sulphuric acid, a few 
drops at a time. (B) Water 5 oz., soda 
sulphite (crys.) т oz. (C) Water 25 oz., 
hypo 8 oz. (D) Water 5 oz. chrome 
alum 4 oz. Add A to B. Mix thoroughly. 

Then add this to C. Finally add D. 

Clouds. 

When testing the light for cloud negatives, 
should the direct ravs of the sun fall on the 
meter ? E. M. S. (Bath). 

No, unless you are only concerned with 
photographing the sun, and nothing else. 

Let the meter face the sky, but shade it 

from direct sun rays. 
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A Use at Last. 


Do we photographers ever really sit down and consider what 
is the ultimate aim and object of our endeavours? What pur- 
pose does the print serve which we labour so painfully to pro- 
duce? It may be said that it offers an outlet to our artistic 
genius, which might otherwise seek more uproarious channels ; 
that it gives pleasure to those who look at it; that it gives 
pain to those who look at it; that it records a thing or incident ; 
that it assists the memory ; that it halts time on its way and 
crystallizes a moment of it—which last is poetical, at all events. 
But the real aim and object of it all is expressed by a writer in 
a weekly paper. Не—ог perhaps (horrible thought !) it is she— 
is uncompromisingly utilitarian. “Photographs,” says he or 
she (we presume mounted ones are meant), *make excellent 
paper cutters ” 


Your Roll Film. (By Aristotle Himself.) 


(With apologies to a famous house which advertises in the 
evening papers, and the gentlest of all hints to our own photo- 
graphic advertisers.) 


Roll film can be joy or pain. The little spool contains, locked 
up tightly within itself, that which may black-border your 
day, or, on the contrary, may mark it out with dancing 
colours in the calendar of memory. It can raise you to the 
seventh heaven, or by its general obduracy, contumacy, and 
refractoriness, it can plunge you into the place which is never 
mentioned at Otheridge’s. Who would imagine that in this 
tiny cylinder, so smooth, so symmetrical, covered with its black 
paper, and encircled by its coloured band, there lurked such 
possibilities of mischief? With what vague apprehensions do 
you drop it into its chamber, thread the reel of paper into the 
opposite empty spool (if you are deft enough), close the camera, 
and begin to wind! Had the Hebrew prophets of old had any- 
thing to do with film spools, there would have been twice as 
many Lamentations as there are. 

* * * 
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Nothing gives the staff at Otheridge’s such pleasure as to 
take up a subject and make it their own. The one thing upon 
which they have specialised has been the smooth working of 
roll film. They realise, if nobody else does, that the pre- 
liminary winding of the roll film gives tone and temper to the 
day’s photography. A spool that fits badly, a film that jerks 
is an unbearable nuisance. For technical reasons alone it 
would be difficult to get good pictures under such circumstances, 
but personal reasons make it altogether impossible. 

* * * 

Until I went to Otheridge's my heart always sank whenever 
my spool approached exhaustion. At the fourth exposure 1 
began to feel wretched. At the fifth I lost my appetite. At the 


sixth I renounced photography. This was due, of course, 
simply to my apprehensiveness at reloading. 
* x x 


But, talking with an expert at this Cambridge Street house the 
other dav, I realised that there were possibilities in film-winding 
other than the merely satanic. (Gradually, as I talked with him, 
the loading of cameras became elevated to a ritual; before he 
had finished, it had all the glory of high adventure. The staff 


here unite specialism with enthusiasm. In this department, 
for example, was a man who had devoted long vears to nothing 
else but the studv of fitting. spools into. cameras. He is as 


and crosscuts as 1s 
subject of cuneiform in- 
stimulus of his fresh and exciting per- 


learned and enthusiastic about spring clips 
the professor of Assyriology on the 
scriptions. Under the 


sonality, and perhaps even more under that of the perfectly 
htting spools and cameras he showed me, as adaptable to the 
fingers as the elephant's trunk is to the elephant, I began to 
look upon it in a different light. Instead of the old-time crazi- 


which the 
the camera would ne 


ness by spool would never go into the camera, and 


ver receive the spool, and the winding key 
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refused to wind the film, and the film refused 

to respond to the winding key—instead of all 

that, the whole thing became a delight. T 

can only compare loading the camera to any 

gentle and languorous pleasure, such as the consumption of re- 
freshing ice in summer, the perfumed lathering preliminary 
to a shave, or the substitution of shoes for slippers after a 
hard day. 


* * * 


They show you the art of things at Otheridge's. 


* * * 


After my little course of instruction—how courteous they are 
at Otheridge's, and how much better they know what one needs 
than one knows it oneself!—my difficulties vanished. Now, 
instead of No. 6, it is No. 1 exposure which makes me feel 
unhappy. It is so far to go before I can repeat the joy of re- 
loading. No. 2 is rather better. By the time I have shot off 
No. 3 I am in a state of excitement. Sometimes, indeed, I 
have let off Nos. 4, 5, and 6 all on the same subject, in my 
eagerness to re-load. Shouting aloud, I give the few final turns 
to the winding key, shake out the exposed film, and begin to 
put in a fresh spool. What was once a nightmare is now a 
dream. 


The Extreme Penalty. 


A man of considerable weight, corporeal and otherwise, in the 
photographic world made the startling suggestion in my hearing 
the other day that the use of a lens of less than a certain num- 
ber of inches’ focus should be hedged about with divers restric- 
tions, as in the case of the sale of methylated spirit. Is it within 
the bounds of possibility that some day a section like this may 
be added to the Libel and Slander Act? (I have left the number 
of inches vacant, but it would not be wise to go too far at first) : 


BE IT ENACTED by the King's most Excellent Majesty, etc. 

(1) Any person using a lens of shorter than inches' focia 
shall be guilty of an offence under this Act, unless and until such 
person shall prove to the satisfaction of the court that such lens 
has not been, and is not being, used for the purpose of por- 
traiture. 

(2) Any person who manufactures, sells, or exposes, or offers 
for sale, any lens of shorter than inches’ focus, shall be 
guilty of an offence under this Act, unless and until such person 
shall prove that such lens was only manufactured, sold, or 
exposed or offered for sale, under the express stipulation that 
it should not be used for the purposes of portraiture. 

(3) The maximum penalty for an offence under this section 
shall be that a person using, or a person offering for sale, a lens 
of shorter than inches’ focus shall have his own portrait 
taken on a half-plate with the lens aforesaid, and that copies 
shall be distributed broadcast among his acquaintances. 


A Polar Expedition. 


A photographer named Goetz, of Breslau, has seceived a 
contract from the German authorities to photograph all the 
inhabitants—five millions—of that part of Poland which is 
occupied by the Germans. 


Наа I this order I would call 
It rather stiff, and rather tall— 
By light that's solar! 
To take five millions, more or less, 
Of rapid plates, and each impress 
With features Polar. 


Before he’s photographed the lot, 
Nor has a single one forgot, 
This operator, 
I guess he'll say, * Enough of Pole,” 
And go and try and limn the soul 
Of the Equator. 
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THE INTRUDER. BY J. H. SAUNDERS. 
, The original, a toned bromide print (53 x 4), was awarded Hon. Mention іп the Weekly Competition. 
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The uses of photography were rather strikingly 
exemplified at the Sanitary Congress recently held in 
London to consider sanitary 
administration under war condi- 
tions. Many of the medical 
officers of health and other 
public officials, assembled from all parts of England 
and Wales, brought with them photographs in order to 
show more fully than they could explain the various 
expedients which have been adopted to meet the pre- 
sent situation in their respective municipalities. The 
work of women as street cleaners in some towns was 
shown by photographs, and other subjects which were 
illustrated were improved methods of sewage disposal 
and the more economical administration of other public 
services. No doubt the photographs will assist in co- 
ordinating municipal administration in various parts of 
the kingdom, and with a general gain in combining 
efficient public service with economy. The medical 
officer of health for the city of Hereford, by the way, 
urged that instruction on health matters should be 
given, more particularly to parents, and be illustrated 
by lantern slides, and that health films“ should be 
shown at the cinematograph theatres. 


It has been said that “the great interest in the 
sketch is in the fact that it represents the process of 
artistic thought which 
may or may not eventu- 
ally concentrate in the 
finish of a painted pic- 
ture." By many people it is supposed the photographer 
does not study his subject, gives it no preliminary 
thought and attention, but simply points his camera 
at it and touches the button. Hence the remark often 
heard as to the luckiness of the snapshot. The different 
results to be obtained bv varying the point of view, the 
exposure, the plate and light filter, and the character 
of the lighting need to be tried to be appreciated; and 
while we are far from suggesting that the whole gamut 
of these changes should be run, we think many workers 
would get much better results if, having decided 
approximately what they want, they would make a few 
experimental exposures. We have heard workers 
who do this charged with adopting hit-by-miss methods, 
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but this charge is one which any worker producing 
consistently satisfactory results can well afford to dis- 
regard. The photographer who has a good grasp of 
technique does not need to make multitudinous expo- 
sures in order to get a good negative, especially with 
our modern plates and films. The worker who makes 
a few exposures from various points of view or in 
different lightings is only doing what his painter 
brother would do as a preliminary to his main effort. 


In the course of his interesting paper read before 
the Royal Photographic Society the other evening, Mr. 
D. Cameron-Swan told how he 
went to Buckingham Palace on 
one occasion to photograph 
Leighton's *''Cimabüe's Ma- 
donna." Royal consent having been obtained, and the 
necessary credentials furnished, he and his assistant 
arrived at the palace with a 12 by 10 set of apparatus. 
On reaching the picture gallery he was rather dis- 
mayed to find the picture so long, the gallery so narrow, 
and the light so bad. The painting was fixed to one 
of the long side walls, and could not be moved ; the 
lighting was daylight filtered through two lofty glass 
roofs in the ceiling. Placing the camera right against 
the opposite wall, and using the shortest focus lens he 
had, he was unable to get the whole of the picture on 
the focussing screen. He wrote a hasty note to 
Messrs. Ross, and soon received one of their 12 by 10 
wide-angle “Concentric " lenses, working at an extreme 
aperture of F/16. This gave an image which just suited 
the plate, about 11 in. long, though the small aperture 
of the lens, the deep yellow filter, and the poor illumina- 
tion made focussing a difficult matter. He commenced 
the exposure at noon, and, having arranged with the 
superintendent of police that the gallery should be locked 
in the interval, he went back next morning at eleven 
o'clock and replaced the cap. The negative was quite 
successful. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


On the same occasion at the Royal Photographic 
Society, Mr. Cameron-Swan had an interesting reminis- 
cence to give of Millais, whom he 
met whilst photographing in the 
painter's studio. Sir John took 
much interest in all the operations 
of fixing up the camera and focussing on the picture, 
and as he (the photographer) was proceeding to mea- 
sure, with a piece of cord, from the lens to each corner 
of the picture, in order to ensure parallelism of picture 
and plate, he suddenly asked in his loud though genial 
voice, "Where are your plumb-line and spirit-level? " 
Mr. Cameron-Swan confessed that he never used either, 
at which Millais seemed terribly shocked. Mr. 
Cameron-Swan tried to explain that what was required 
was simply parallelism of picture and plate at whatever 
angle from the vertical gave the best effect; and showed 
him that in the present instance he had purposely tilted 
the picture forward on the easel to avoid reflections from 
a toplight opposite. However, Millais refused to be 
convinced, and although he smoked and chatted in his 
breezy way about Scotland during the exposure of a 
couple of plates, yet when the photographer had finished 
and packed his traps, Millais gave him a parting shot, 
"Now, mind, next time you come bring a plumb-line 
and spirit-level." 


THE PLUMB-LWE 
AND SPIRIT-LEVEL. 
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af 
HE sun is the 
r | source of all 

light, and so 
of all colour, for without 
hght there is no colour. 
What about artificial light, 
Oil. electric, 
and the coloured 
substances which 
chemists extract 
from coal tar, etc. ? 
The coal, gas, oil, 
etc., are the re- 
sults of Old Sol's 
rays, causing vege- 
tation to grow millions of years ago, and become stored 
up for us. The energy of the sun's rays laid up in 
fuel comes to us as electric energy. Can we be sur- 
prised at sun worship and the many charming old- 
world myths about Apollo, Hercules, Phaeton, and 
the rest of them? And, by the way, in the pictorial 
treatment of these ancient Nature myths there lies a 
giorious field for the photographer—practically un- 
tapped as yet. 

But for the moment may we remind the reader of a 
few bottom facts which immediately concern him 
as regards outdoor subjects (land and sea scapes, build- 
ings, figures, foliage, etc.) which are lit by direct sun- 
shine. And first as regards the effect of sunlight on 
colour. As you sit at breakfast and the sunlight 
strikes your cup of tea, can you fail to notice the yellow- 
ness of the sunlit part of the tea, as compared with 
the brownness of the part of it in the shadow cast by 
the teacup? Неге is the lesson in little. If sunlight 
changes the colour in a comparatively dull-coloured 
thing like tea, is it likelv to miss the green foliage, the 
sea, the red sandstone cliffs, etc. ? Those who practise 
present-day processes of photography in colour very 
generally select direct-sunshine moments for the expo- 
eure, for their eyes have learned to see a greater bril- 
liancy of colour contrast, and experience has shown 
that their plates record these contrasts in a more 
striking manner under these conditions of lighting. 

Now although the ordinary (monochrome) plate does 
not record colour differences in quite the same way, 
yet it is affected by such colour differences in its own 
way. This is still more so with ortho. or iso. plates, 
and still more the case with the panchromatic plate— 
suitably screened, of course. Therefore the mono- 
chrome worker is in his way just as much concerned 
to regard colour differences as is the colour worker. 

In a broad and general way it may be said that 
direct sunshine accentuates colour contrasts, e.g., the 
red poppy, blue cornflower, yellow corn, and green 
foliage are all thus more vividly marked. But it by 
no means follows that such pronounced colour con 
trasts are always the best for every subject. In architec- 
tural subjects, for example, often a clouded sun gives 
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SUMMER SUNSHINE AND THE CAMERA. 


ve ( SOME HINTS FOR THE OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


us the more sympathetic effect. Outdoor portraiture 
and figure work may often be similarly generalised. 
As regards scenery (land and sea scape, mid-distance 
building, streets, etc.) often the determining note is 
indicated or governed by the question of chief interest. 
Thus if the theme be concerned with the more distant 
planes, frequently the accent given by sunshine is 
greatly helpful. On the other hand, a foreground 
subject may be over-accentuated, or cut up by direct 
sunlight. 

This factor naturally leads us to consider the all- 
important and highly desirable quality of breadth, 
noting that while sunshine and shadow effects are not - 
by any means inconsistent with breadth, yet when 
the subject itself is broken in form and mass (foreground 
rocks, for instance), sunlight is very likely to give a 
cut-up and patchy effect. On the other hand, much 
fine and broad work has been done in direct sunlight, 
where advantage has been taken of some sizeable 
thing, e.g., building, etc., which casts a broad, flat, 
luminous and transparent shadow over an important 
part of the foreground. The beginner must not hence 
infer that breadth only concerns shadows, a pardon- 
able and not uncommon but regrettable misapprehen- 
sion. Direct sunlight often imparts a fine suggestion 
of breadth under certain conditions and directions of 
light, as, for instance, in the case of an undulating 
meadow or mountain side in an oblique lighting. 

Another mistake is that of supposing that breadth 
always implies a suppression of fine detail. This may 
or may not be the case. Have you not at some time 
noticed how an oblique lighting will fall on a white- 
washed rough cottage wall, and that if so disposed 
you can see every minute projection and depression 
of the wall's surface, and such other lines and markings 
which so vividly impart its surface quality or texture ? 

But it is not at all necessary to notice these indivi- 
dual minute details in order to apprehend the nature 
of the subject, and also perceive its breadth of effect. 

In pictorial work detail is very seldom of first-rank 
importance, and so should seldom be prominently 
presented. But it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
its total absence imparts a virtue, or its presence a vice. 
In many pictures detail, if kept in its place, contributes 
an important part of the general effect. This is fre- 
quently to be seen in our best painters, past and present, 


. while, on the other hand, not a few photographs and 


also paintings have been largely handicapped by excess 
of detail. This topic is very closely connected with 
sunlight, as we may readily see by holding a coin—a 
modest penny piece, for instance—in direct sunlight, 
and tilting about so as to get different directions of 
incident light, when we shall hardly fail to notice 
how some lightings suppress while others accentuate 
detail. 

From detail we naturally pass to the connected 
topics of tone, key, and scale. Now every reader 
knows that if he passes from the brilliant light of bright 
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sunshine into his dark-room some little time must 
elapse before his eyes become accommodated to a 
dim light. Similarly when passing from the dark- 
room into bright outdoor sunlight, the pupil opening 
in the centre of the iris of his eye becomes automatically 
adjusted to the change of light The retina (nerve 
laver) of the eye also requires time for adjustment. 
Now let us suppose we have a sunlit subject showing 
a long range of tones, say sunlit white chalk, water, 
alpine snow, and the dark interior of a rocky cave or 
open cottage door, dark tree trunks in shade. If eye 
attention be concentrated on the light subject, the eye 
cannot recognise fine differences of tone in the extreme 
darks, and vice versa. Moreover, neither our negative 
plate nor printing papers can give us such a long range 
of nature's tones in black and white. Therefore, while 
the eye and mind perceive and enjoy a long scale of 
light and shade, we are not able to repeat this long 
range tone for tone. One might compare the situation 
with that of a debtor possessing, say, £100, and owing 
ten or twenty times that amount to a score or more 
creditors. He might elect to pay them all impartially 
at the same rate in the pound, or he might pay the 
smaller sums in full, and the larger ones at a consider- 
ably reduced rate, or he might pay a few of the larger 
creditors, leaving little or nothing for the smaller debts. 
All three methods have been followed—with success— 
bv different painters, so that it remains for the photo- 
grapher to make his own selection. But it may be 
observed on general lines that when we are engaged with 
a scene in which the upper tones of strong light pre- 
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dominate, the pupil contracts, we see small differences 
of lights, but fail to appreciate small differences of 


. Shadow. On the other hand, where we are facing a 


dark low-tone subject, the pupil expands, and the eye 
more discriminatively perceives small differences of 
shades and shadows, while small differences of strong 
light are not so readily observed. 

Now in many direct sunlit subjects, e.g., buildings. 
chalk cliffs, water subjects, there is a very much longer 
range of tones than the plate or paper can render 
precisely, and while we get a general impression of 
strong contrast, yet the dominant note is light rather 
than darkness. Consequently it seems consistent to 
elect to pay chief, but not exclusive, attention to the 
lighter end of the scale of tones. It was along this 
general line of conduct that the great Turner worked, 
and we all know how he stands out as the one who 
has given us the best version of light, air, and sunshine. 
Rembrandt, the great master of shadows and low 
tones, worked on just the opposite plan. Thus what 
puny camera pictorialist dare venture to say one of 
these giants was wiser than the other? Must we 
not rather infer that it isa question not only of method 
but also of subject, and also the skill and judgment 
employed in dealing with it ? 

Although we have in this brief note done little more 
than touch the fringe of Old Sol’s garment, yet perhaps 
enough has been said for the moment to show that the 
successful employment of sunlit subjects is not merely 
a routine matter of exposure and development to be 
dismissed in a brief sentence. F. C. L. 


` COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are oftered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer 1s a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
Each cutry must be the Coinpetitor's own work throughout. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ wortb 


of material, selected from goods regularly advertisel in Tug A. P. ann P. N., 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entrics is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


is offered every week. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of The A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; 


for criticism purposes. 


but the E,jitor reserves the right to reproduce in Tus A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to С. F. 
Prior, 9, Lyndhurst Road, Highams Park, Chingford. (Title of 
print, ‘‘ Sweethearts.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
N.F.; exposure, 1 sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6; time of day, 
4 pm., May; developer, Mequin ; printing process, Wellington 
bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize is awarded to C. Н. Stableford, тоз, Light- 
woods Road, Birmingham. (Title of print, Will he Come ?’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington N. F.; exposure, $ sec.; 
stop, Еі; time of day, 4.30, August; developer, Rodinal ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. J. Mowlam, 27, Outram Road, 
Southsea. (Title of print, Foul Weather.") Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 1-100th sec.; stop, F/6.5; 
lens, Cooke; time of day, 3 p.m., November ; developer, Rytol ; 
printing process, enlargement on С.С. bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Mrs. M. Pearson, Aubrey 
Lodge, Campden Hill, W. (Title of print,“ A Sunny Fantasy.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington A. S. exposure, I sec.; 
lens, Ross Telephoto; time of day, I p.m., September; 
developer, Rodinal; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 
Miss E. Afriat, London, W.; 
Higginson, Airdrie (2) ; 
Bishop's Stortford; J. 
Anne's; Miss В. 


T. Lowe, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
J. H. Coatsworth, Alexandria; J. 
Mrs. F. Wild, Bristol; Miss D. Dav, 
Henderson, Cambuslang; W. J. Piper, St. 


Mercer, Dublin ; H. Warner, Hammer- 


smith. 


M. Heiskell, Capri ; 
Class I. 

F. Frost, Canonbury; Miss H. Twyne, Southsea; €. W. 
Garth, Leeds; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; J. A. Sigournay, Strat- 
ford; H. Jacobs, Greenwich; H. J. Nicholson, Horwich ; 
Mrs. F. Wild, Bristol; F. Mason, Havre; К. Ritson, Sheffield ; 
E. H. Smith, Edgbaston; W. Ives, Armley; E. Tattersall, 
Manchester. 

Class II. 

Giles, Lincoln; P. J. Lamb, Bristol; W. Hesketh, 
Wavertree; Miss M. Mourant, Cranleigh; Sgt. Swaffeld ; 
S. Scott, Clapham Common; E. H. Smith, Edgbaston; D. 
Morgan, Aylesbury; Mrs. S. Winter, Chorlton. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes J. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


J. W. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 
The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. Felton, 344, Yorkshire 


Street, Kochdale. (Title of print, ''Pelicans.") Technical 
data: Kodak film; exposure, 1-8th sec.; lens, Kodak; stop, 
Е.З; time of day, 11.30 a.m., April; developer, pyro acetone ; 


printing process, Wellington bromide enlargement. 
Owing to pressure on space the Beginners’ Class is omitted. 
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HE two elements of long focus and large working 
aperture exert considerable influence upon one’s 
photographic work when wide angle of view is not 

of importance, and for the greater proportion of plates 
exposed by amateurs it will be found a long-focus lens 


Interested. 


presents quite sufficient matter to cover the plate 
surface satisfactorily, without undue crowding and 
consequent weakening of general effect. 

One of the truths a photographer has to learn is 
the importance of sacrifice, not quite so simple a 
task as at first might appear, yet upon it depends 
largely how far success may be deliberately sought 
and attained, instead of how much subject-matter 
may be crowded on a plate. Just how few items, 
should be the aim; then, by careful treatment, 
arresting pictures are made. 

Examination of the best examples hung at any 
important photographic exhibition will show how 
this quality of simplicity is striven for by all the 
prominent exhibitors, and to attain that a long- 
focus lens proves a wonderful assistant. Apart from 
its many other good qualities, especially is this so 
when dealing with living figures for motifs. 

Upon the focal length of lens used depends very 
much what size images may be placed direct upon 
a given size plate without visible distortion. 

In figure studies or portraits, when these are desired 


THE USE OF LONG-FOCUS AND LARGE- 
APERTURE LENSES IN HOME PORTRAITURE. 
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of fairly large proportions to the plate, it is better to 
use a lens of ten or twelve inch focal length for quarter- 
plate size, and obtain full-scale images without having to 
approach the model too closely, thus avoiding unpleasant 
exaggeration of features, so usual when working close up 
to portrait subjects with a short-focus lens. 

Another advantage is gained with regard to natural 
backgrounds; these often cause trouble through pro- 
ducing a spotty effect, but when a long-focus lens with 
large aperture is used, its depth of field being much less 
any worrying details behind a subject may be done away 
with entirely by keeping the figure well in front of back- 
ground, which may consist of matter forming a mass of 
small details, yet be thrown sufficiently out of focus, and 
simplified into a slightly broken, quiet background. A 
twelve-inch Adon lens, worked at F/4 (full aperture) on 
a quarter-plate, gives the necessary quietness in back 
planes, at the same time filling a plate with only important 
matter, portrait or figure. Another advantage is the good 
drawing produced, without any distorted features. 

Lenses of the Adon or Telecentric type work with short- 
bellows stretch, so avoiding ,undue bulkiness, a matter of 
some moment with a camera for use in the hand, without 
tripod. 

These lenses are capital for portraiture and figure work, 
and having large apertures shutter exposures will give 
fully-exposed plates whenever shutter work is possible. 

They are quite simple to use, just like any ordinary 
lens; at the same time, whenever using these or any 
form of long-focus lens, care is needed to prevent even 
slight movement of tbe camera during actual exposure, 
because, just as they give large images, so also the slightest 
movement becomes more apparent in results than might 
be the case with a short-focus lens. 

One of these modern tele-lenses attached to a reflex 
camera provides the means of working under the most 
enjoyable conditions when photographing young children. 
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The Bribe. 


Three examples are reproduced. The baby, as babies 
often do, resented being fixed up for his portrait, and it 
was only when given some amount of freedom that any 
useful result could be obtained. It is in just such circum- 
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stances that long-focus and large-aperture lenses 
prove so useful, allowing one to dodge about the 
subject, and snap instantly a desirable pose or ex- 
pression is seen, while keeping the camera well 
away from the child. 

Two matters are interesting in connection with 
the illustrations. Note how large the figures are, 
yet there is no straining of lens, and so no distorted 
features; the drawing is good, each part keeps its 
place and proportion. Observe the baby’s hands 
where he sits on his mother’s knee. Imagine what 
would have happened if, to obtain the figures 
equally large with a shorter-focus lens, the camera 
had been brought close up to them. We should 
have had the hands out of all scale, and all sense 
of proportion destroyed. 

Another matter may be noted—the background. 
In all three examples, by keeping the figures well 
away from back objects and using lens at full 
aperture, all spotty lights have been merged into 
a plain tone, this being a useful feature of these 
lenses ; their shallow focus, at full aperture, pro- 
vides the means of isolating dominant parts of a 
subject from less important matter. 

Technical data : Reflex camera ; lens, Dallmeyer's 
F/4 Adon, 12 in. focus; plate, Wellington's non-filter ; 
exposure, 1-1oth second at F/4. 

The negatives are quarter-plate size, and illustrations 
made from direct-contact prints. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF PAINTINGS. 


MR. D. CAMERON-SWAN ON AN INTERESTING BRANCH OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


К. D. CAMERON-SWAN, F.S.A.Scot., gave an excellent 
and practical lecture at the Royal Photographic Society 
at the last meeting of the session on a subject which he has 
made peculiarly his own, that of photographing paintings. Mr. 
Cameron-Swan said that as to apparatus a very rigid camera 
and a good rectilinear lens were essentials. In his own work 
he had gone so far as to design and use a camera with its body 
permanently fixed and dovetailed to the baseboard, and a very 
long bearing for the sliding part of the lens front-board. A 
square-body camera was advisable, so fitted that the position 
of the dark slide could quickly be changed from the horizontal 
to the vertical and vice versa. A frame should be fitted inside 
the camera immediately behind the lens, to take glass colour 
filters, which should be held firmly in the grooves of the frame 
by means of springs. A rigid camera stand, with a hinged top- 
board and a steady easel, practically completed the necessary 
apparatus. 

Coming to technique, Mr. Cameron-Swan advised that wher- 
ever possible a margin of about an inch should be allowed on 
each side of the plate, beyond the actual space occupied by 
the image of the painting; many an otherwise good negative 
had been spoilt for lack of this simple precaution. Direct 
sunlight was unrivalled as the source of illumination for most 
oil paintings, having drawbacks, however, in its variableness of 
intensity and in the difficulty in securing its direction at the 
proper angle on the surface of the painting. Diffused daylight 
was often of value; while electric light had the advantage of 
affording a constant factor, both as regards colour and intensity 
of illumination. For utilising the sun's rays in photographing 
oil paintings in the studio, it was necessary to have a turntable, 
with the platform carrying the camera mounted on a pivot 
from which a beam or girder was extended, at the other extremity 
of which was fixed the easel to support the painting. By this 
means, which Mr. Cameron-Swan described in detail, it was 
possible to allow the sun's rays to fall on the painting at any 
angle. Generally speaking, the most suitable efíect was given 
by an angle of from 30 to 45 deg. from the line passing through 
the lens to the picture. 

In dealing with the photographing of paintings which could 
not be brought to the studio, Mr. Cameron-Swan indulged in 
many reminiscences, including the manner in which he photo- 
graphed Millais’s portrait of Gladstone for Lord Rosebery at 
his house in Berkeley Square. 

As to diffused daylight, Mr. Cameron-Swan suggested that 


the studio for picture work by this medium should have frosted 
glass roof and sides, or white sliding blinds which might be 
spread out to cover the whole of the glass or a part of it. For 
large negatives, up to three or four feet in length, a convenient 
arrangement was to use one end of the studio as the camera 
by erecting a brick or wooden partition across it with a hole 
in it for the lens, and a vertical easel on four wheels running on 
rails away from the lens, on which easel the dry-plate is fixed. 
It was advisable to have double doors fitted in such a camera 
room, so that the operator could leave his place within the 
camera room during the exposure if necessary. Mr. Cameron- 
Swan added that the charm of the coloured image on the ground- 
glass screen of the ordinary camera was not to be compared 
with the charm of seeing the image on the surface of the dry 
plate during exposure, and realising the wonderful chemical 
changes that were taking place on the film under one's eyes. 

Remembering that an oil painting has a surface covered with 
varnish, Mr. Cameron-Swan suggested that it would be well 
to consider it, so far as its reflecting properties go, as a mirror, 
and he went on to put forward certain practical considerations, 
including the necessity of having a black velvet screen on each 
side of the camera with the lens poking through the centre of it, 
and he showed that in order to prevent reflections from the 
surface of the painting the screen must be of twice the linear 
dimensions of the picture to be copied. 

As to cases in which the electric light is the illuminant, Mr. 
Cameron-Swan said that he had devised an arrangement which 
had been used with success for illuminating small oil paintings 
for which daylight was not available. Two rows of incandescent 
carbon-filament lamps mounted about four inches apart, backed 
by semi-circular troughs lined with asbestos card as reflectors, 
were mounted one on each side of the easel or copy board on 
movable brackets. When the current was adjusted so that the 
filaments of the lamps were considerably below their normal 
brightness, and the angular distance from them to the picture 
fixed, so that evenness of illumination was obtained, and no 
reflections from the lamps were seen, this system enabled one 
to dispense with colour filters in most cases, and gave one an 
absolutely uniform source of light and a wonderfully even illu- 
mination of the picture. Mr. Cameron-Swan said in closing 
that he had always felt it a privilege to reproduce works of art, 
both an education and a delight, especially when one was brought 
into touch with the painter. It helped one to feel the motive 
underlying the paint. 
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DAYLIGHT ENLARGING WITH A FIXED-FOCUS ENLARGER. 


Special to “Che A. P. and P. N.” 


N page 467 of the December 6, 1915, issue of THE | 


A. P. AND Р. N. the following question is asked by 

a correspondent :—‘‘ I should be glad to have some 
guiding hints as to exposure with davlight enlarger, etc., 
and the reply commences: It is easier to ask than to 
answer this question,’’ followed by two excellent methods 
of as: ertaining exposure under varying conditions of light, 
etc., by a trial print in strips. 

I was interested in the methods described, but as a 
reader this hardly met my case. I was the possessor, 
like many hundreds more readers I have no doubt, of a 
cheap fixed-focus daylight enlarger, enlarging from quarter 
to whole plate, where a trial exposure in strips is not an 
easy matter. I did not, therefore, give the apparatus 
the use I should, for although I got excellent results at 
times, these were accompanied by waste in material in 
under or over exposed enlargements more than I cared 
for, simply because I had not yet been able to discover, 
for ever-varying davlight, an absolutely reliable method 
of ascertaining correct exposure for a good result every 
time from every negative, so I more than appreciated the 
comment above—'' It is easier to ask than to answer this 
question." I determined to discover, therefore, if possible, 
a royal road to success, and I have found it, thanks largely 
to an instructive little article on the subject in the Imperial 
Dry Plate Co.’s handbook of 1914. I commenced freely 
to experiment and met with abundant success. Doubtless 
many have had the same initial difficulty as I experienced, 
and it is to help smooth these difficulties away that I 
write this article. 

A trial costs but one shilling, and will save endless time 
and trouble, and ensure invariable success if faithfully 
followed. Ргосиге an Imperial exposure meter (Bright- 
light) and familiarise yourself with its working, unless you 
are already a user. Load your enlarger with a piece of 
whole-plate fast bromide paper (Wellington or similarly 
speeded paper), take one of your negatives of average 
density, and place it in the enlarger. In the shade, by 
means of your meter, measure the light by holding the meter 
to the sky and ascertaining the actinometer time as you 
would for an ordinary camera exposure. 

Now, without going into “ whys” and ''wherefores ” 
(which are easily explainable but do not now immediately 
concern us), imagine the negative from which you are 
enlarging to be a plate with an Н. and D. speed number 
of 20. Place this ''imaginary plate" speed number 
against your actinometer time, and the answer required 
for the time of the exposure of the bromide paper will be 
found opposite F[8 every time, but the answer is to be read 
as minutes or fractions of a minute, and not seconds. 

This is an unerring guide and, of course, the same exposure 
will give proportionately smaller enlargements from lesser 
plates or films. Lest this should not be quite plain, 1 
will give an example. Your negative of average density 
is your ‘“‘ imaginary plate," and has a speed number of 
H. and D. 20. Let us suppose the light, at the time, 
darkens the actinometer tint to the requisite shade in 
40 seconds. Place 20, being your plate speed, opposite 
40, your actinometer time, and your answer opposite F/8 
is 3, but this is minutes, not seconds, and three minutes 
is the exposure your bromide paper requires under the 
prevailing conditions of light. 

The single lens, with practically every whole-plate 
fixed-focus enlarger, has about the same aperture—F/64— 
(mine is a Houghton’s Ensign Briton), so that the factor 
of lens aperture or stop does not enter into consideration, 
but what does concern us is the varying density of one’s 
negatives. Very well: call your thin negatives speed 
number H. and D. 30, your average negatives 20, and your 


By J. E. HEWETT. 


dense negatives ro, and you will find with a little practice, 
and perhaps a little modification of your speed numbers 
to suit the density of the negative in hand, that you will 
get surprisingly good results every time without trial slips 
or waste. Then note the speed number used, and future 
enlarging from this negative is simplicity itself. 

Of course, one is limited by size in this method of enlarge- 
ment, and has also to include, in a full-area enlargement, 
all that the quarter-plate negative contains; naturally, 
also, one hardly expects quite the same result from an 
enlarger costing a fewshillings as an artificial-light apparatus 
costing £5 or /то, but then one can get a good lunch fora 
shilling, but does not expect an eight-course dinner for the 
same price. 

After the successes with which I met with this method, 
I was not satisfied to adhere solely to bromide enlargements. 
I wanted to wander still further afield, and print from some 
of my best negatives and films in that most delightful of 
processes ‘carbon, so I purchased (when plates were 
considerably cheaper than at present) half a dozen whole- 
plate ordinary plates, with a speed of Н. and D. тоо, 
or thereabouts. 

To obtain an enlarged negative by means of the apparatus 
it is, of course, necessary to first make a quarter-plate 
positive. Take a negative of average density, and in an 
ordinary room in the evening, with the blinds drawn, 
or in the dark-room, place an ordinary plate in contact 
film to film as would be done for a print. Expose for about 
twenty seconds, six feet from an ordinary lighted candle, 
and this will be found to give about the quality of positive 
required, namely, without clear glass in the high lights or 
opacity in the shadows. The high lights should be slightly 
veiled. Your positive, when developed, fixed and dry, 
wil occupy the place for the negative in the enlarger, 
and your whole-plate the place for the bromide paper. 

In actual practice the exposure required to secure an 
enlarged negative on glass, using ''ordinary " plates of 
about the speed already mentioned, is about one-seventh 
the exposure which would be required for rapid bromide 
paper under similar conditions of light, etc. The explain- 
able reason for this, however, does not at present concern 
us, despite the fact that fast bromide paper is speeded 
about H. and D. 3o. 

Our positive this time, in calculating exposure by means 
of the meter, must be reckoned as the “ imaginary plate 
with H. and D. speed number of 30 (equal to your thin- 
negative speed numbers for bromide enlarging), and the 
procedure is then as explained above, viz., in the shade, 
measure the strength of the light by your exposure meter. 
Supposing the light at the time darkens the actinometer 
tint to the required shade in 40 seconds, place 30, your 
plate speed (the positive) opposite 40, your actinometer 
time, and your answer will always be opposite F/8, but this 
must be read as minutes, not seconds. In this case the 
answer is 2, representing two minutes, but this 1s the time 
required for a bromide-paper enlargement. 

As above stated, your glass whole-plate will only require 
one-seventh of this exposure, so that if we divide the answer, 
2 minutes, by 7, we shall get 17 seconds, which will be 
the time of exposure your whole-plate requires to 
give you a good negative for your carbon work. Develop 
and finish in the ordinary way of negatives. For the 
carbon process there are many manuals, but an easy mode 
of procedure was outlined in the May 8 issue of THE A. P. 

As plates are uncommonly expensive at the present time, 
that is in comparison with the competitive prices of recent 
vears, results almost equal to glass-plate negatives may be 
obtained from bromide-paper negatives, providing one does 
not object to a slight grain in the finished result. 
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BY WILL CADBY. 


WAR-TIME RECORD WORK. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photograther and Photographic News.” 


HERE has been much written and more said on the 

interesting subject of Record Work in War Time, 

and no doubt it will ultimately be arranged on 
satisfactory and efficient lines. But in the meantime 
much good work might be accomplished if photographers 
all over the country would keep in mind when plying 
their craft that, with a little forethought and the expendi- 
ture of a few extra plates or films, they might materially 
help the great work of portraying for future generations 
what this country of ours was really like, and how the 
whole life of the people was changed during the greatest 
of wars. Scenes, often most picturesque, that never 
would have materialised but for the war, can be observed 
everywhere, and some of them, if only photographic 
records are secured, will form, possibly, illustrations, and 
certainly data, for the great work which is to come. If 
the photographs are taken and stored they will be ready 
when they are wanted. The subjects can be seen on 
every hand now, when peace is declared they will have 
vanished, let us hope never to return. 

To be egotistical, and refer to my own case. The 
taking of the illustrations shown was practically forced 
on me, at the time more or less an invalid, for the simple 
reason that there was no one else at hand to do the work ; 
and it is a matter of consolation in these times of the strenu- 
ous, the well, and the young that photography at least 
is possible to the unfit and the over-aged. Indeed, we 
may even drug ourselves with the comfortable idea that 
we are engaged in a sort of war work ! 

One picture, for instance, which I called “ The Family 
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in Khaki," is a group of three in uniform, and was the 
result of a Sunday morning visit from our village grocer, 
the senior in the group. His eldest son was home on 
leave before starting for France, and the younger boy 
was in the cadet corps at his school. They had no oppor- 
tunity to get to a professional photographer, and who 
could tell when the three proud wearers of the King's 
uniform would be together again ? The call was obvious, 
and the photograph was done then and there, and is at 
least a record of the spirit of this Kentish village in war 
time. 

The Hero of the Hour ” (see p. 497) is perhaps fairly 
typical of what is happening up and down the country. 
If Tommy at home had deteriorated into a conceited and 
complaisant coxcomb the fault would have to be laid at 
the feet of the fair sex, for he has been worshipped on a 
scale and with an intensity during this war that he had 
never before experienced. But nothing daunts or spoils 
him, and we have photographic records of his cheerv 
personality (see the illustrated papers) immediately after 
being in action at the front, and to complete the picture 
we need a few representations of how he comports himself 
in the more subtle if less exciting surroundings of his 
short leave. I have an idea that time will show and 
posterity gratefully acknowledge that he was equal to 
all occasions. 

And, lastly, in “ A Record of a Record" we have ап 
example of the uses of a handy camera at an upper window, 
and also of the sort of work at which local photographers 
all through the land must be making fortunes, 
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AN IMPRESSION. 


The original, a toned bromide print (7 x 10), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY ALFRED LEADER. 


IN GALLANT TRIM. 


The original, a toned bromide print (6 х 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY MISS B. WOOD. 


A LITTLE BIT OF FLUFF. 


The original, a gaslight print (43 x 6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS By “ARIEL.” 


Military Restrictions at Bolton Abbey. 

“ Ariel ” wishes it to be definitely understood that 
no photography will be allowed at Bolton Abbey 
and grounds without a special permit issued by the 
competent military authority, on the occasion of the 
annual excursion of the Vockshice Photographic 
Union, on Saturday, June 24. The permit must be 
an individual one, and members of any of the York- 
shire Photographic Societies, not already in posses- 
sion of the military permit, and who intend to carry 
or use cameras at Bolton Abbey, must send their 
full name and address to the Federation Secretary, 
Mr. Ezra Clough, 10, Farcliffe Road, Bradford, at 
once. The approaching date of the Federation 
event allows of no delay, as some little time is taken 
up by the military authorities in the verification 
of names and addresses. Col. Saltmarshe, Chapel- 
town Barracks, Leeds, is the competent military 
authority for the area referred to. If Mr. Clough is 
promptly furnished with names and addresses of 
intending visitors, he will obtain the necessary 
permits. 


Federation Excursion Arrangements. 

The foregoing paragraph makes me feel like the 
person who could kick himself, for I wanted to tell 
you how free Bolton Abbey really is. It is as if 
one were being transported into another world, to 
wander unrestricted through the finest five miles of 
the whole course of the charming silvery Wharfe. 
In the official notice to the societies, a copy of which 
has just come to hand from Mr. Secretary Clough, 
even the unromantic comp. who set the type 
unconsciously pokes fun at the powers that be who 
have made this unwelcome restriction. Having said 
that much, I feel relieved, and must ask every one 
to come provided with an official permit if he wants 
to photograph the beauties of Bolton. The arrange- 
ments to remember are simple indeed: Trains for 
Bolton leave Leeds at 1.10 p.m. and Bradford 
about the same time. The tea is arranged for 5 
p.m. at the tea house in Bolton Woods, tickets 
1s. 6d. each, and these have been forwarded to each 
club secretary. As a guarantee has to be given, 
it is necessary to book your seat at the table by 
asking your secretary to reserve you a ticket or 
send one by post. 


The Magie Carpet at Bolton. 


We must now think out what we propose to do 
on the afternoon in question. If we could take a 
battery of plates along with us there would be 
subjects enough to use them all. Bolton Woods 
simply teem with subjects for the camera at all 
times. Almost every type of sylvan scenery is 
represented. At one time it is carpeted with 
bluebells, almost dazzling in their brilliance, at 
another time with cowslip and primrose—nature's 
own effort. Rivulet and rivulet rushing from the 
hills, past luxurious glades where the elm, the oak, 
and the ash flourish in their majesty; the gurgling 
river or the placid stretches of comparatively still 
waters, where leaping trout, its friends and enemies, 
abound, all passing between isles in miniature and 
mossgrown boulders, form an Eldorado for the camera 
second to no other in the British Isles. At Bolton 
we have grandeur, romance, and pathos vying 
with each other to attract the interest of its many 
visitors. No five miles of river scenery can be found 
in this country more beautiful than the vale of 
Bolton or more suitable for the pictorial photc- 
grapher. 


Bargains in Photographie Apparatus.— Mr. Charles Paker, 
of 244, High Holborn, London, W.C., has just issued a new 
catalogue of second-hand photographic apparatus and sundries 
which he is offering at greatly reduced prices. 
cameras of all kinds and sizes, lenses of various types, enlargers, 
Readers of THE A. P. should apply to the above address for 
a copy of this comprehensive catalogue, which will be sent free. 


В. P. 8. Exhibition.—The secretary of the Royal Photographic 
Society asks us to call attention to an alteration which has 
been made in Rule 4 of the exhibition prospectus. 
now read as follows :—'' 4. PHOTOGRAPHS MUST BE MOUNTED 
The name and address of the 
exhibitor, with the title or description of the photograph, 


etc. 


BUT NEED NOT BE FRAMED. 


Bolton's Early History. 

Wharfedale is beautiful, no matter where you 
tread, whilst Bolton excels itself. The Doomsday 
rendering of the name is“ Bodelton," and perhaps 
it has found greater notoriety in the fact that it 
shelters one of the finest remains of old Enzlish 
architecture this wonderful country called Britain 
possesses. The origin of the word “ Bodelton”’ 
is said to have some connection with a mansion or a 
larze hall; and after the lands and forests had 
passed through Celtic, Roman and Saxon periods, 
the margin of the river was cleared of timber, which 
was succeeded by cornfields and meadows where 
sheep and cattle were pastured. In due course 
the lord of Skipton reared a hall on this spot known 
as Bodelton (subsequently Bolton); and a church 
with rough-framed walls and a timbered roof was 
built. Passing through ages and generations, 
we come to Norman periods, and somewhere about 
the beginning of the twelfth century we find records 
of Bolton Priory being founded at Embsay by William 
de Meschines and Cecilia his wife, who endowed 
them with lands at Embsay, Kildwick, Skipton, 
and Stretton. 


Look for the Choir. 

The picture at Bolton Abbev is always the old 
gateway leading to the choir. To-day, even in its 
present condition, it is one of the most beautiful 
architectural compositions in England. The fine 
Norman arcading in the choir markedly illustrates 
the advent of the Normans into the architecture of 
the period. The side windows of the choir show 
similar tracery on the same artistic scale. These 
appear to have been subsequently succeeded with 
much pulling down of the old work above the arcad- 
inz and the doubling of the choir, leaving traces of 
the Transition, of the passing Norman and the 
coming Early English. In fact, all through its 
nistory Bolton Priory appears to have suffered the 
fate of nearly every other church of the same period. 
No sooner had the church been finished than altera- 
tions began. The canons felt their churches were 
inferior to those of the monks. They craved for 
aisles, but architectural difficulties presented them- 
selves, and so they had to compromise, yet alter. 


Birth of the Priory. 

In 1151 Alice de Rumeli, daughter of the founders, 
gave Bolton in exchange for the manors of Skipton 
and Stretton, and thus Bolton Priory was thereupon 
removed to its present site, I dare say to the great 
satisfaction of the canons, who doubtless would be 
pleased to forsake the bleakness of Embsay for the 
charms of Bolton. Of course, there is a story of 
romantic interest attached, which attributes the 
removal of the Priory to Bolton as a memorial 
to the memory of a dead son, the boy of Egremont,” 
who, according to tradition, was drowned in an 
attempt to cross the Strid, a narrow portion of the 
river Wharfe which turbulently passes between 
two portions of a huge rock. Other authorities, 
however, point out that the son of Alice was a party 
to the signature of documents, which could only 
transpire if he had attained to manhood. From 
that date onwards into the following century the 
building of the Priory went on. 


Valley of Desolation. 


Having taken all before us in the course of the 
river, we seek, should time permit, the Valley of 
Desolation. It is recorded that a violent thunder- 


storm during last century gave it its name ; in its 
terrible fury the tempest levelled to the ground huge 
oaks and cleared plantations and every obstacle 
out of its path. Possforth Gill, I believe, is its 
correct name, and if we seek romance, here it is. 
One requires to be agile and of good wind, but it is 
worth the effort to climb the path of many steep 
ascents, through woodland groves, to the top side 
of the waterfall. One could write pages on its 
romantic splendour, but suffice to say that the head 
of Possforth is impressive and kindles a feeling that 
words fail to express. On we press until we again 
reach the bank of the Wharfe, with intermittent 
glimpses of Barden Tower. 


Visit Barden Tower. 

I well remember my first visit to Barden Tower. 
It revives memories of many years ago, and it does 
not require a very vivid stretch of imagination to 
picture it as the hunting seat of Lord Clifford, whose 
boyhood and his association with the period of the 
strife between the great houses of York and Lancaster 
every schoolboy knows—the story of “ Butcher 
Clifford." When the “ shepherd-lord " was allowed 
to emerge from his lowly moorland duties to the 
greater duties of his birthright, this forest home, 
Barden Tower, was his favourite resort. Не built 
the greater portion of it, and, studying astronomy 
as a hobby and delight, he was frequently in residence 
there. Subsequently he gained fame and victory 
in command of the men of Craven on the battle- 
fiellof Flodden, and died of old age, and his remains 
lie buried in the choir of Bolton Abbey. 


Durham and Northumberland. 


The Durham and Northumberland Federation 
are doing what they call “ ca canny.” Every one 
is working at high pressure, either in mine, munitions 
or ships, so it is obviously having an effect on the 
societies of that area. News from Mr. Chalmers, 
the Federation secretary, tells me that Mr. Geo. A. 
Keen, of 62, Candlish Street, is acting (pro tem.) 
secretary of the South Shields Camera Club during 
the absence of Mr. Harrison Burgess, who is now in 
the Artillery. This club appears to be somewhat of 
an exception to the rule, as they have had a very 
successíul season, the members giving a few nights 
that proved sociable, instructive and enjoyable. 
To use his own term, Mr. Chalmers says some of the 
clubs are suspending action until peace times, but 
Shields and Sunderland have carried on well, likewise 
Bishop Auckland, Barnard Castle, and Prudhoe. 
The two Sunderland clubs and Whitley Bay have had 
meetings to keep the older members together. This 
is exactly what every club that studies its own self- 
interest should do, no matter what the sacrifice 
may be; they are certain to gain in the long run. 


A Scottish Syllabus. 

A very progressive Scottish society is the Dennis- 
toun Photographic Association, who have rooms 
at 27, Hillfoot Street. The list of outings sent to 
me is full of interest, and shows very careful selection 
of place and date. Two to three are arranged for 
each month to end of September ; and this appeal 
is made to the members: Don't be afraid to join 
us, as no outing will take place without permission 
of the military." Mr. John Macdonald is the secre- 
tary, and he points out that the outings of June 17 
and September 16 are in conjunction with the other 
societies in the Glasgow and District Union—a 
federation of Glasgow societies. 


The list includes front." 


(Lt.-Col. 
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together with a number corresponding with that on the entry 
form, must appear on the back of each exhibit. 
the exhibitor and the title of the picture may appear on the 


The name of 


The Gazette of the Third London General Hospital for June, 
just issued, is as bright and interesting as ever. 
Bruce Porter) 
Now," and many amusing articles and sketches are contri- 
buted by patients and members of the staff. 
illustrations are also 
excellently produced little magazine can be obtained (price 
4d. each, post free) from the editor, Third London General 
Hospital, Wandsworth, S.W. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER’S CABINET. 


HIS cabinet is not intended for those 

photographers whose sumptuous 
dark-rooms have been often described 
in THE A. P. AND P. N., but for their 
poorer brothers, who have to content 
themselves with some unwanted (?) corner 
of the house. To such, a lock-up cupboard 
for all their accessories is an absolute 
necessity. The cabinet here described 
has the advantage when not in use of 
being an innocent, nice-looking piece of 
furniture (see fig. 1) which no housewife 
would object to have in her house. It can 
be made any size to suit the available 


Fig. 1. 
space, and theoutside can be either painted 
or stained and polished. The inside 


is seen in fig. 2; the top is merely a lid, 
which when raised will lean against 
the wall, and enclosed is a lead-lined 
sink A, with waste-pipe B leading to 
bucket. The two flat spaces on either 
side the sink are used, one for loading 
and unloading plate-holders, etc., the 
other for fixing only, and should have 


Fig. 2. 


a piece of American cloth nailed over it 
to prevent splashes sinking into the wood. 
The lid is provided with a shelf C for 
holding the red lamp; the top and side 
supports are hinged, enabling it to fold 
up, and it is then held in position by a 
button D. The spaces on each side of the 
shelf are fitted up like a notice board, 
with braids held by drawing pins, behind 
which notices, formula, etc., may be 
slipped. Inside the cupboard the top 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


shelf is fitted with sliding trays, to hold 
small articles, only one of which is shown 
at E; small strips of wood must be nailed 
on the shelf, as at F, to make the tray 
slide evenly. Of the lower compartments 
four are shown empty, and may be used 


Fig. 3. 
for holding camera, chemicals, plates, and 


papers, etc. The top centre division is 
fitted with upright rods, as a rack for 
the dishes, developing and washing 
tanks finding room beside the bucket. 
Towels may be hung on the doors, а tape 
held by two drawing-pins being the 
simplest way of holding them. Of course, 
the cabinet will not hold everything 
necessary to the photographer, but it 
will accommodate all that it is most 
important to keep from tampering fingers, 
and the photographer whose space is 
small has to content himself with few 
accessories. The home carpenter will 
easily make such à cabinet himself. It 
can be made much simpler than the 
sketch if desired, or a working carpenter 
would make it for a reasonable sum. The 
only part that presents any difficulty is 
the sink. In the writer’s cabinet the 
whole of the sink with its adjoining 
wings lifts out, to facilitate the cleaning 
of it, though this is not necessary. It is 
made as shown in fig. 3. А A are 
two pieces of wood, 3 in. wide, and 
aslong as the cupboard is wide 
(inside measure); these are joined 
by two end pieces B B, aslong 
as the depth of the cupboard. - 
The pieces C C form the sides 
of the sink, which, when 
boarded in at the bottom, is 
lined with lead. The two 
divisions D D are left hollow 
underneath, but covered in on 
top, as shown in fig. 2. The 
frame-work is dropped into 
the top of the cupboard, and 
rests on wooden supports 
screwed to the sides and back, 
and if made a good fit can only 


be lifted out when raised from 
beneath. M. L. R. 
+ —̃ä — 


A TRIPOD ACCESSORY. 
HE photograph and drawings illus- 
trate a useful accessory for pre- 
venting the camera tripod from slipping 
when in use on smooth surfaces. 
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. Three pieces of brass, each similar to 
that shown in fig. 1, are made from 
r-32nd in. sheet metal. On опе of 
them, as in fig. 2, is soldered a strip of 
brass } in. in thickness, and in the extra 
thickness thus obtained the holes are 
tapped to receive the threads of a screw 
of about } in. diameter, which passes 


9g” 


e$ Edge 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
easily through the holes in the other 
two pieces. o but 

The photograph (fig. 3) shows" the 
pieces in use оп a tripod, one of the legs 
of which has, for the sake of clearness, 
been screened off with a white card. 
The notches shown at A must be made 
to fit the particular tripod in use, and 
the length of the pieces may be varied 
according to the height of tripod and 
position of the sections. 

In arranging the pieces for use, each 
one is placed edgeways into its position, 
and then turned over into the horizontal ; 
the corresponding holes are placed to- 


gether, and the screw is turned tightly. 
The different sets of holes serve to 
compensate for raising or lowering the 
camera; if greater latitude is desired, 
it is only necessary to increase the length 
of the pieces, and drill extra holes. 

F. S. B. 
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HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH PLANTS. 


E have been directing 

detailed attention to 
various aspects of 
photography in 
which the art may 
be used as a hand- 
maid in some other 
study, as, for in- 
stance, in recording 
details of architec- 
ture for the archzo- 
logist, and so on. 
And we have 
_ pointed out that a 
good deal of interesting work may be 
done without risk of trouble in regard 
to restrictions which obtain in various 
parts of the country. Much of this 
work is interesting in two ways. It 
introduces new problems of technique, 
and it brings new interests, not purely 
photographic. The interest that may 
be got by photographing plants, or 
parts of them, from the botanist’s 
point of view, is very great, and we 
have taken a‘very familiar object to 
illustrate these Notes, the “ clock, 
which may be seen all over the country 
at this time of the year, really the 
cluster of fruits of the common dande- 
lion with the sail attached to each. 


Things to Aim At. 

Before dealing with any of the 
technical points we may just run 
through the illustrations, pointing 
out that figs. 1 and 2 show the fruit 
not perfectly ripe with the sails of 
“ thistle-down,’’ to use a sort of 
generic name, just peeping out. From 
this stage the development is very 
rapid, and fig. 3 shows how the same 
progressed during a couple of hours 
in a very warm room after being picked. 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6 show another clock 
fully developed, while fig. 7 shows one 
partly blown away by the wind, and 
enables one to see the structure quite 
distinctly. It will be noticed how the 
“ bracts ” (the short leaves at the base) 
and the longer '' sepals," which enclose 
the fruits in the early stage—figs. 
I and 2—slowly turn back, until in 
fig. 7 they are folded right back against 
the stalk. In a similar way, the 
“ thistle-down is like a brush at 


first, but as the opening proceeds each 
little brush opens fan-wise, until the 
complete ball of ''thistle-down " is 
formed. 

The accompanying photographs will, 
we hope, suffice to show how inter- 
esting such record work may be, and 
without dipping deeply into the study 


Fig. 1. 


of botany anyone may, with the aid 
of a little primer, learn enough to 
enable him to grasp the structure of a 
plant or flower. Nor do we think 
the worker who is on the look out for 
decorative forms can ignore such work, 
for the decorative possibilities ате 
very great. 
Plates to Begin With. 

Now let us consider how to set 
about the work. These illustrations 
were taken on non-orthochromatic 
plates, and as a consequence show 
certain defects. Later on we propose 
to deal with the use of ortho. plates 
and filters for similar subjects. But to 
begin with, we suggest a rapid, non- 
ortho. plate, because a greatly increased 
exposure is needed when a filter is 
used, and there is danger of move- 
ment of the subject. Flowers or 
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other subjects such as those illus- 
tiated will sometimes droop or even 
grow during the exposure, if that be- 
a long one. The plates, however, 
should always be backed and as rapid 
as possible. 

Focussing. 

In most cases the image should be 
focussed same size as the subject. 
If a quarter-plate or 5 by 4 camera 
is used, a great many subjects may 
be found which can be got on to the 
plate on same-size scale. 

This brings us, however, to focus- 
sing, and we have found the best way 
of doing this is to set the camera 
extension exactly to double the normak 
focal length of the lens in use. It is 
easy to get this position by focussing 
a slip of paper say two inches long, 
so that the image of it is also two. 
inches. The extension can now be 
marked, and the camera racked out to 
this point at any time. Focussing 


Fig. 2. 


may then be done by sliding the 
camera towards the object, or if the 
object is so held that it may be moved 
readily it may be slowly moved 
towards the lens until good focus. 
is obtained. 
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Fig. 3. 
Other Problems. 


We shall deal in next week's 
'" Notes" with some other focussing 
problems for this kind of work, includ- 
ing the use of fixed-focus 
cameras and those with 
very limited focussing capa- 
city. It may be interest- 
ing also to touch on the 
question of measuring the 
scale on which subjects are 
recorded. In the majority 
of cases the smallest stop 
must be used in order to 
get sufficient depth of de- 
finition. The illustrations 
were all taken at the F/32 
nominal stop, which, owing 
to the double extension at 
which we were working, 


was really F/64. Fig. 3, 
however, shows that this 
aperture was not small 


enough, and the lens should 
have been stopped to F/64 
nominal. This difference 
between the nominal and 
the actual apertures we shall deal 
with more fully in next week's article. 


Fig. 4. 


Exposure. 

Exposure 
is а some- 
what difficult 
matter. For 
example, fig. 
I had twenty- 
four seconds, 
and fig. 2 had 
six seconds. 
Both are un- 
der exposed 
in the deep- 
est shadows 
of the green 
portions, but 
the shorter 
exposure 
gives a very 
good idea of 
the protrud- 
ing ''thistle- 
down." Fig. 
I, it may be well to say, had a grey 
background, and fig. 2 one of black 
velvet, which accounts for the differ- 
ence in the tone of the backgrounds in 


Fig. 5. 


the prints. The lighting can scaicely 
be separated from the exposure, be- 
cause by 
proper light- 
ing the con- 
trast of the 
subject may 
be lessened, 
and so the 
shadows 


fully ex- 
posed with- 
out losing 
delicacy in 
the high 
lights. Our 
illustra- 
tions, how- 
ever, were 


purposely 
lighted in 
the simplest 
way 1n an 
ordinary 
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Fig. 6. 


room, the light being slightly diffused 
by semi-transparent curtains. 

To determine the exposure we 
placed a Bee meter, quarter tint, 
alongside the subject, and noted the 
time of darkening. It was three 
minutes. We found by an experiment 
that the exposure required at F/11 
was one second for each minute of 
meter time. Thus we needed to give 
three seconds at F/11, or its equivalent 
twenty-four seconds at F/32. This 
method allows for the fact that the 
double extension alters the working 
value of the stop. All the others had 
the twenty-four seconds exposure, 
except figs. 2 and 5. 

Great care is needed in development 
to avoid any clogging of the lights. 
Figs. 3 and 6 are both over-developed, 
and lose delicacy in the lights. 

A comparison of figs. 4, 5, and 6 
will show what a deal of experimenting 
may be done with backgrounds. In 
the case of fig. 4 a sheet of white 
blotting paper was used. This shows 
the dark centre. For fig. 5 a piece of 
dark grey card was used, and for fig. 6 
a piece of black velvet. 
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Negative on a, 
WELLINGTON 
Anti-Screen Piate. 


Half-tone from a 
print on Carbon 


Bromide. 


For Flower Studies—— 
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Amti-Screen Plates. 


Stocked by ALL Dealers. 
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NOVEL WAYS OF MAKING MONEY FOR 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Neglected negatives which will add to 
your income or create one for уои. 


DO YOU MAKE MONEY 
WITH YOUR CAMERA ? 


If you desire to make a regular addition to your 
income, you can do it more easily by photography than 
by any other hobby. It may sound rather difficult 
for the man or woman who has not yet discovered the 
possibilities of money-making in this direction, but 
the methods can be explained 1 easily, so that any- 
one who knows how, can profit by the sale of prints 
to journals and magazines. 

It may be imagined that the war has restricted the 
inarket for pictures that are not of war subjects, but 
really the opportunities of the free-lance press photo- 
grapher have been increased. 

Some of the one-time “ professional " pressmen have 
found it so profitable that they prefer to work as free- 
lances instead of simply taking a post at a fixed salary. 

War has not affected many of the free-lance markets 
nearly so much as an outsider would believe. Many 
free-lance workers have been able to sell more prints 
since the war began than they did in normal times. 


Certain classes of journals (and most pornos 
journals, too, for the free-lance worker) have not 


without a little cheque or a posta order cropping 
up among your morning letters you soon begin to look 
on ife differently. These extra guineas are all the more 
welcome because you have earned them from a source 
that you have hitherto left untapped, but the money 
is there waiting for you; the demand for amateurs' 
pictures is increasing instead of falling off, but you 
cannot draw the cash until you have the key to the 
editorial exchequer. 


There are subjects that are in constant demand, 
and there are other pictures that will not be published 
if you offer the prints from now to doomsday. One 
editor publishes, and pays for, practically every decent 
print he receives of a certain subject, and one man 
makes quite a income by selling this one kind 
of subject week after week. It is a subject, too, that 
can be taken anywhere and at any season. This is 
only one case out of dozens. Know what to take, how 
to take it, and who to submit it to when you have 
taken it, and you must make money. Со on with 
your book-taught knowledge, your usual taing" 
subjects, and you will never earn a cent. 


But, you say, if the ways »f earning money by 
рио гару are so numerous and so profitable, why 
las no one written articles on the subject and told us 
what to take, and so on ? 


The people who know keep 


that information to themselves; it is too precious to 
be given away. 

There is one, and only one, way of learning the ropes 
of Press (and profitable) esie. nif and that is 
through the Practical Correspondence College, of 15, 
Thanet House, Strand, W.C. In the course of postal 
bec — they сн, the whole M < ee 

i y photography is set out in de othi 
is hinted at ; every move is described in detail. There 
is nothing of the text-book character about this course. 
It is at once human, interesting, and explicit. It is 
not conducted by a lot of theorists, but by active, 

ractical men who know the ropes of ze photo work 

m A to Z, and have spent their lives at it. Any 
individual who can take clean, bright pictures, and 
will follow explicitly the directions given in the course. 
can, anc will, make money before the instruction has 
been half completed. Many students have paid the 
fee, and been money in hand, out of profits made from 
tips given in the first lesson. One student said he 
made £9 profit out of one tip peer and that, too, in 
a small country town, from locally taken pictures. 
Another man writes that he made nearly £300 in the 
twelve months that followed the taking of the course. 
He had never sold a print previously. A lady student 
said her takings from s pictures averaged {700 a 
year! She, too, had done nothing previously. 


altered their contents at all. They still use pictures 
in the editorial section, pictures that any amateur 
can supply did he only know that the demand 
existed. 

lt is the extra guineas that make the difference 
to the salaried man or the woman with a limited 
income. If you know that never a week goes by 


This brint was refused by a paper when it was first offered, before the photographer 
took the P. C. C. Course on Press Photography, but after takin: the Course he was 


able to place tt successfully with the ver aper that had formerly refused it. 


THE P,C.C. COURSE 
HELPED ME MORE 


MARVELLOUSLY CHEAP 
FOR THE UNIQUE IN- 


MAU ДАКТЫ 1 FORMATION GAINED 

EVER GOT FOR THE à 

MONEY. "I have found the Course very usefui and 
"Since s nding you my last le son | have and have more to sell when the season comes 
purchased a half interes in a photo engraving * F 


round. I shall specialise on country and 
seaside pictures and figures I shall cer- 
tainly recommend your Course to my friends, 
as I consider it marvellously cheap for the 
unique information gained. Extract from 
a Stuient s letter, June, 1916. 


plant. I want to tell you that, right from the 
first lesson, your Course helped me more than 
anything I ever got for the money. I want to 
assure you that the 1 ssons are fine and worth 
а lot to anyone trying t» make a success of 
Photography. Extract from a Stunent s 
letter. June, 1916. 


IF YOU CAN TAKE GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 
YOU NEED NOT PAY THE INSTRUCTION 
FEE IN FULL TILL YOU'VE EARNED £20. 


The P.C.C. people want no one to join who will not take the trouble to follow 
the advice given. They have other courses of tuition—Poster Work, Commer- 
cial Designing, Advertisement Writing, and so on—and they depend principally 
on the recommendations of satisfied pupils. This Press Photo course is so 
interesting, the fee is so low, and the profit made by the pupils is so attractive, 
that they generally get satisfied photo students to recommend their other and 
more expensive courses. Therefore they must make students successful, or 
there is no recommendation. 

If you should desire to know inore about what can be done in the way of 
money-making with a camera, send half a dozen of your own prints to the Secre- 
tary, Practical Correspondence College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, W.C. (Address 
them to Mr. Vincent Lockwood.) You will then get a free criticism of the half- 
dozen prints, and be told if you are likely to be any good as a student. They 
are so serious over the work that they will not enrol anyone who cannot be put 
on a paying basis, and if Mr. Lockwood thinks that you are too much of a duffer 
he will tell you so frankly. 


They have a book about the course that will be sent free with the criticism, 
and it gives you all sorts of other information, specimens of pictures taken and 
sold bv other students, and so on. But they will not send the book unless you 
submit prints for them to see. Otherwise they would be flooded with idle 
inquiries from people who want something for nothing. Your prints will be 
returned quickly, but do not trouble to write unless you can take sharp, bright 
prints, and really do intend to try and earn money with your camera. 


START MAKING MONEY AT ONCE. 
THIS FREE OFFER WILL SHOW 
YOU THE WAY TO PROVE IT. 


To Tur DIRECTOR or Tuition (Mr. Vincent Lockwood), 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
15, THANET House, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Enclosed 1 send........................ prints. Show me how I 
can make mon y by my photography. The prints are to be 
criticised, from the selling standpoint, free of charge, and 


returned (0 me with your book describing the Course. The 
book ts to be sent free also. 


IN ARGON Gis foi a ca etuer esp a sS hb Sa i cS ALE 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
Popes the same week. ADVICE, CRITICIS 

TION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
3 All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
со е 


rinted in our 
and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Queries should be edi, on one side of the paper only. 


— 
o ag. tell me what "ab eem. the R.R. 
— to the single lens? If the light is not 
enough for apshot as with single lens, 
be able to snaps pt as usual with R.R. ? 
W. N. (Clapham). 
In general terms i: is chiefly a differ- 
ence of speed so far as snapshotting is 
concerned. Usually a single or “ land- 
scape lens has its largest stop about 
F/1ir. The К.К. is usually F/8, and the 
modern anastigmat F/6.3. If you square 
these three numbers you get 121, 64, 
39°69, Say 120, 60, 40, which are in the 
proportion of 2, 1, J. These figures give 
you the ratio of equivalent exposures, 
і.е. 2 sec. with single, т sec. with R. R., $ sec. 
with anastigmat. 


Enlarging. 
I wish to construct an enlarger for quarter- 
Um but have difficulty in finding correct 
istance between negative and lens. Is there 
any formula by which I can determine this 


distance ? etc. 
C. H. G. (Hammersmith). 


We shall have great pleasure in render- 
ing any assistance in our power, but alas ! 
you omit two very important items, viz., 
the focal length of lens and the degree of 
enlargement required. Focus the lens 
on any distant object, and measure the 
distance of the image to the lens itself 
as a single lens, or to the stop if it be of 
doublet form. This will tell you (ap- 
proximately) the focal length. Let us 
assume this to be five inches by way of 
example. Next, suppose you wish to 
enlarge 4 by 3 negative to 12 by 9 print. 
Dividing 12 by 4 you get 3, ie, the 
print is three times linear magnification 
or the ratio is 3. Add r to 3, getting 4. 
Multiply this by lens focus 5, i.e. 20. This 
is the lens to paper distance. Dividing 
20 by the ratio, viz., 3, you get 62, which 
is the lens to negative distance. Ап 
incandescent gas mantle may be used for 
enlarging. 

Papyrotint, tc. 
(1) In Husband's papyrotint process is it 
possible to put on the pigment with an ordinary 
roller squeegee ? (2) Would the spirit sensi- 
tiser serve for this process? (з) Does blue- 


FEN a bromide print make it less permanent ? 
(4) Is it possible to copy a picture postcard 


with a 1a Е.К. ? 
G. E. T. (Grosmont). 
(1) In all such rolling-up processes it is 
usual to employ a gelatine roller. We 
should expect to find a roller squeegee 


stron 
shall 


give very uneven results, and possibly 
damage the gelatine cliché. -(2) We 
see no reason why the spirit sensitiser 
should not be used. (3) We presume 
you refer to iron blue toning. The blue 
salts of iron are little affected by day- 
light. (4) You can copy anything with 
any camera, but the focal length of the 
lens and camera extension limit the 
relative size of the object to copy. Thus 
for copying same size the camera exten- 
sion must not be less than twice the 
focal length of the lens. 


Camera. 

I have just bought а camera. Could you 

kindly explain a circular plate with F/8, Рут, 

etc.; also another with 1-25, 1-50 т-до? Сап 

X-ray plates be used in a camera ? 

A. J. (Acton Green). 
The first plate refers to the lens dia- 

phragms, or stops,“ as they аге more 
generally called. When the pointer is 
at F/8, then the diameter of the hole 
in the stop is one-eighth of F, i.e., the 
focal length of the lens. This focal 
length is the distance between the lens 
and plate or focussing screen when a 
distant object is“ in focus,“ i.e., sharply 
defined. The second dial refers to the 
shutter speeds, i.e., 1-25th of a second, 
and so on. We have not heard of any- 
one using X-ray plates for ordinary 
camera work, but in all probability they 
could be so used, though we do not see 
in what way they (thus used) could offer 
any advantages over ordinary plates. 
Lens. 


I am working a 5 by 4 camera with six inch 


lens, but find the focus too short to get good 
perspective or single figures any size. 1 am 
therefore thinking of getting half-plate camera 
and eight inch to nine inch lens. Would it be 
possible to use such a lens with say F/4 or F/6 
as a hand camera by focussing scale? If not, 


should I get a reflex ? 
A. А. Н. (Limerick). 


Changing from 5 by 4 to half-plate is 
not worth the cost; the difference is so 
small, and a half-plate contact print is 
seldom big enough for framing, etc. Your 
best plan is to make your negatives 
with a view to enlarging. In this case 
there are many points in favour of 
quarter-plate size. For such size a lens 
five to six inches focus is very generally 
serviceable, e.g., the lens you already 
possess. Having used this with a reflex 
for a while, i.e., to get your eye and hand 
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to work in harmony, you will be better 
able to judge for yourself what is desir- 
able as regards the fccal length of a 
second lens. This will of course, be 
partly governed (limited) by the bellows 
length of your camera. 


Drying Marks, 
I did not allow a negative enough washing, 
and then partly dried it, and again immersed 
it in water for further washing. The part 
first dry is lighter than ne rest, etc. 


. B. Liverpool). 

A negative kept e ei with 
solution of hypo, and in contact with the 
air, is slowly reduced. This is what 
appears to have happened in your case. 
We are very doubtful indeed if anything 
can now be done, except retouching the 
less dense parts; or the glass side of the 
negative might be coated with matt 
varnish— over the thin part only, of 
course. 


Enlarging. 
Why do I not get dead sharp results when 
enlarging си to half plate? I have a 
good lens F/4.5. I focus carefully, ete. 
No Name (Brighton). 
Please observe and obey our rules as 
to name, etc. When any negative is 
enlarged there is bound to be some loss 
of sharpness, but enlarging quarter to half 
should show very little difference if the 
original small negative is very sharp. 
If you get spots on your enlargement 
there must be a cause somewhere—-pro- 
bably dust or pinholes in the negative, 
or dust on the paper. Have you tried 
slightly stopping down the enlarging 
lens ? 


Plates, Camera, etc. 
(т) Is an Ilford Monarch plate good for press 
work? (2) Should a focal-plane shutter be 
wound when not in use? (3) Is a reflex better 
than direct viewfinder with focal-plane ? (4) 
Should light of dark-room light be shaded ? 
M. S. (Bournemouth). 
(1) Yes, excellent. We cannot pre- 
sume to compare or express any opinion 
as to the relative merits of different 
brands of plates, etc. (2) All springs 
should be relaxed when not in use. (3) 
Doctors differ. Each form has its advo- 
cates. (4) The light from the lamp 
should be so shaded that the eves are 
protected from the direct rays of the 
lamp. 
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Window-Dressing. 


А day or two ago I was perambulating— so much more im- 
pressive a word than walking— around some of the gilded 
streets and squares of the West End. I had just paid a visit 
to my dear old friend the Duke of — —, and was оп my way 
to inquire after my aunt, the dowager marchioness, when I 
ran up against an idea. Happily, no injuries resulted, though 
had the collision been literal instead of figurative, the conse- 
quence would have been disaster, if not to myself, at any rate 
to the idea. For the idea was nothing less than two large 
photographic transparencies, representing some sea subjects 
with vachts in full sail, which served as window panes on the 
ground-floor of a West End mansion. The rest of the window, 
above and below, was plain glass, but the two monochrome 
photographs had been let into the middle, with quite a decora- 
tive result. 


Toney Avenue. 


This idea, which is to be seen worked out within five minutes 
of Oxford Circus, seems quite a happy one. It denotes a 
generous heart. Here the pictorial trophies are not hung on 
the wall, to be seen only by a few privileged persons; they 
are placed in the window to gladden (or, sometimes, to sadden, 
but that cannot be helped) the heart of the passer-by. Their 
full effect is onlv to be appreciated, no doubt, from the interior 
of the room, but some of it is shared also by the outsider. Апа, 
indeed, if you have flowers on the balcony, as many of these 
West End residences have, pictures in the window, are only a 
step further. What new beauty and dignity it would give to 
our streets if we walked through a double row of photographs, 
which might be either transparencies or prints fixed up behind 
the window glass! Then we might have Salon Square, Happy 
Fluke Alley, Bi-gum Place, and so on. 


Panes and Penalties. 


The difficulty about making such a thing universal is that 
most of our windows now possess such large panes, and it is 
difficult to get photographic transparencies measuring three 
feet by two. The transparencies in the case I have alluded to 
were about the size of whole-plates, and the window-frame was 
amenable. In garden-city houses, however, I believe they 
have dinky little windows placed in corners where nobody 
‘would suspect them, and the panes are so small that the ordinary 
standard-size lantern slides would probably serve admirably. 
Even in our modern houses there is generally a little peep-hole 
in the front door filled with small squares of glass which might 
be utilised. Or the fanlight, on which appears the name of 
The Laurels ” or Sans Souci,” might be adorned with some 
pictorial enforcement, possibly even a pictorial justification, of 
its claim to the title. 


Craving Pardon. 


The Magpie ” lost some feathers the other night, and felt 
decidedly queer, for he found that some of his nonsense verse 
a fortnight ago had given offence in the quarter where he least 
intended it A little while since, Mr. J. W. Lumb gave a lecture 
at the R. P. S., when I understood him to suggest that pictorial 
photography might be considered a more trustworthy means 
of emotional expression than that employed in lovemaking. 
Mr. Lumb, who is one of the most eloquent of our Society men, 
points out to me that what he really said was that there was a 
natural reluctance in man to communicate freely and unre- 
servedly his feelings on emotional matters, except perhaps in 
religion or in love, and then, he was afraid, he was not alwavs 
to be trusted. From the fact that Mr. Lumb went on to speak 
of pictorial photography I inferred that he was suggesting 
this as an alternative emotional outlet, so to speak, and I based 
on this some whimsical verse, which not only misrepresented 
what Mr. Lumb had said, but took his name in vain. Need- 
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less to say, I intended not the smallest disrespect 
to his admirable lecture, which was acclaimed by 
one member as the best thing he had heard оп 
art matters since Ruskin, and only the impos- 
sibility of potting an hour and a half's discourse into a para- 
graph prevented me from treating it with the seriousness it 
deserved. 


Sinking Well into the Paint. 


The bluish haze or bloom " which occasionally makes its 
undesirable appearance on the varnish of oil paintings was a 
source of trouble to a celebrated photographer not long ago. 
It occurred on a painting of which he was the proud possessor. 
He had it carefully cleaned, and then re-varnished it himself. 
After a short time it began to bloom again. He then called in 
a local picture-man, who said that he would varnish it and then 
it would be all mght. After that it looked very nice indeed 
for a few weeks, but presently it began to bloom again. The 
man, on being told this, said that it did happen sometimes, 
but it should be allowed to dry thoroughly, and then he would 
send his assistant to rub the bloom off. The man came and 
rubbed and dusted the picture, but the result was not yet 
satisfactory, and the picture-man at last could only shake his 
head wisely, and say that the best plan was to continue varnishing 
and let the varnish sink well into the paint ! 


Three-o'Clock-in-the-Morning Pictures. 


From dawn to sunrise is the time to make pictures of the 
greatest city in the world.“ Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


Here at the dawn, half light, half dark, 
While early 'tis, or late, 

With blinking eyes each shadowed arc 
The sky doth contemplate, 

Small power to blind and fascinate 
Those arcs have now, and vet 

How eerily they punctuate 
The City silhouette. 


The highways silent are, and stark, 
Heedless of small and great, 

Released at once from cares that cark, 
And scares that agitate, 

"Тїз then you choose your place sedate, 
Your apparatus set, 

And apprehend upon your plate 
The City silhouette. 


The pictures, as you may remark, 
Are somewhat inchoate, 

Of detail there is scarce a spark, 
The foreground's veiled like fate, 

But, oh! the sky-line is first-rate, 
As, from the parapet, 

The river-fogs help to create 
The City silhouette. 


Some choose a later hour, say eight, 
Their morning views to get, 

But three's the time when I'll await ' 
The City silhouette. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE 
A CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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The secretary of the London Salon of Photography 
announces that arrangements have been made to hold 
the exhibition this autumn, as 
THE LONDON SALON OF usual, in the Galleries of the 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 1916. Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, 5а, Pall Mall 
East. We are sure all who are interested in the wel- 
fare and progress of pictorial photography will welcome 
the decision of the committee to "carry on," in spite 
of the inevitable difficulties of the present time, and it 
is hoped that their action will be as well supported as 
was the case last year. The abolition of frames, which 
proved so popular an innovation at the 1915 exhibition, 
is again a noteworthy feature, effecting a great saving 
to the exhibitor, both in regard to the frames them- 
selves and in the cost of carriage. Mounts (preferably 
light in tone) should be approximately of the following 
sizes: 15 by 12, 20 by 16, or 25 by 20, but no mount 
is to exceed the latter dimensions. If preferred, pictures 
from abroad тау be sent unmounted, and the com- 
mittee will carefully mount all such prints as may be 
accepted. The whole of the pictures in the exhibition 
will be shown under glass. Entries should be sent bv 
parcels post, and for the inclusive entrv fee of 2s. 6d. 
(for anv number of prints) the pictures will be packed 
and returned, carriage paid, to their owners at the close 
of the exhibition. The show will be open to the public 
from September r6th to October 14th, the last dav for 
the receipt of entries being September sth. We have 
some copies of the entry form and prospectus which 
we shall be pleased to forward to readers on applica- 
tion with stamp for postage; or the forms may be 
obtained from the Secretarv, London Salon of Pncto- 
graphy, za, Pall Mall East, S. W. 
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A very delicate point cropped up during the recent 
discussion at the Roval Photographic Society, on the 
photography of paintings (the main 

THE PAINTER'S points of which were summarised in 
OPINION. our last issue), when one speaker 
asked how the photographer was to 

mect the view of the painter of the picture, supposing 
the latter. to be living. Mr. Cameron-Swan, in his 
reply, said that he found it best to get from the painter, 
if possible—and he confessed that only in a few cases 
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had he found it possible—his idea of the relative values 
of colours in instances when one knew that they would 
come up almost of equal value: the red and blue, or 
the red and yellow in juxtaposition. It was valuable in 
such cases to have the artist’s ideas as to what ought to 
be produced in black and white. He found in his own 
experience that the perfect isochromatic rendering of 
the picture did not at all satisfy the artist, who was. 
indeed, often very disappointed with it. The kind of 
reproduction the artist wanted was one in which his 
reds came dark and his blues light, in order to get the 
tone contrasts. Therefore Mr. Cameron-Swan pro- 
ceeded on the principle of first getting the artist's own 
ideas as to the rendering of the colours, and then using 
such screen as would most nearly give expression to 


them. o o o 

Many photographers whose work has taken them 
among old pictures must have felt that, second only to 
the difficulty of lighting, was that of pre- 
venting the cracks in the painting from 
showing in the reproduction. Опе plan to 
obviate this trouble has been to throw the 
image very slightly out of focus, and although this has 
been condemned by some, it has proved satisfactory 
to other workers, who find that, although the cracks 
remain, they are rendered by such a method less 
obtrusive. Mr. Cameron-Swan, who was questioned at 
the Royal Photographic Society on this subject, said 
that, although he had tried the method of putting the 
lens slightly out of focus, he had never got a result by 
that means which quite pleased him. Не derived more 
satisfaction from halving his exposures; that is to say, 
he gave half the exposure with the lens a little out 
of focus, and then finished, up with a sharp focussing. 
The alternative to all such jugglery, however, and the 
procedure which he really preferred, was to photograph 
the picture sharply all the time, and then remove such 
slight blemishes by a little retouching of the negative. 
The after-work on the negative, according to Mr. John 
Н. Gear, was the best plan, not only from this point 
of view, but also from that of satisfying the artist or 
the owner of the picture as to colour rendering. 


9 9 9 

In a surgeon's consulting room the other dav we 
were shown a new form of hand stereoscope, of an 
American pattern, which ought 
to find considerable acceptance. 
The difficulty with the ordinary 
hand stereoscope has always 
been that, while suitable for examining prints or trans- 
parencies in the usual way, the projecting piece makes 
it inconvenient for examining stereoscopic illustrations 
when these are printed in books, as they very frequently 
are nowadays. (One medical text-book just published 
is entirely illustrated from stereoscopic photographs.) 
The only way of meeting the difficulty of viewing book 
illustrations has been to saw off the end piece and 
throw away the carrier, thus spoiling the instrument so 
far as the examination of detached stereographs is con- 
cerned. In this new device there is a collapsible 
arrangement of light metal arms, which, when ex- 
tended, will hold the print or transparency at any suit- 
able distance, and when folded up will enable the instru- 
ment to be brought into proximity to the open volume. 
In the latter case, of course, the focus is obtained 
simply by adjusting the distance at which the stereo- 
scope 15 held away from the page. 


CRACKS IN 
PICTURES. 


A NEW STEREOSCOPIC 
ARRANGEMENT. 
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F all people understood and loved art to some small 
extent, how much brighter and pleasanter a place 
this world would be to live in! Both inside and 
outside our homes things would be made as 

beautiful as possible. The love and appreciation of 
beauty would make us seek to express it in our work, 
and this would lead to a desire to show it in our lives. 

Such dreams, however, are as yet very far from 
realisation. The Philistine still largely preponderates 
in the land, and every step of his heavy foot crushes out 
some spark of art. There are, nevertheless, very few 
who have within them none of the Promethean fire; but 
in many, very many cases, instead of being fanned, it is 
quenched by a prosaic and unsympathetic environment. 
Simply for the want of a little education, a little 
encouragement, this source of so much pleasure is 
destroyed. 

Only a limited number of our big towns may be re- 
garded as art centres, and, apart from them, the oppor- 
tunities of real artistic culture are few. Within recent 
years, however, a new force has sprung up, and that 
force is photography, which, in my opinion, is destined 
to have a very far-reaching effect upon the art educa- 
tion of the future. Its influence is both direct and 
indirect—direct inasmuch as it leads to actual produc- 
tion of work, and indirect inasmuch as it brings about 
an interest in other arts. 

Crowds may go to see pictures or hear music, but 
who can say what it is that draws them? It may be a 
craze, a desire to be in the fashion, or to be credited 
with artistic tastes, or even simply to pass away the 
time. Therefore, although these crowds may really be 
the signs of an advancing art education, they may, on 
the other hand, be only the signs of hysteria. The end 
of artistic culture, however, should not be the arousing 
of a neurotic emotion, but the actual production of art 
—not necessarily work which is to take a high place 
in the world, but work which gives pleasure to him 
who produces it, and develops the power which lies 
within him. 

In the middle ages every craftsman was an artist, 
and was able to express his individuality in his work; 
but now that we are, more or less, specialised machines, 
the means of this expression has to be sought for 
outside our work. Until recently, in the vast majority 
of cases, the search has been in vain, until at last the 
impulse, if weak, has died away, or, if strong, has 
caused what G. K. Chesterton calls the disease of the 
artistic temperament. He says, The artistic tempera- 
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ment is a disease that affects amateurs. It is a disease 
which arises from men not having sufficient power of 
expression to utter and get rid of the element of art 


'in their being. It is healthful in every sane man to 


utter the art within him; it is essential to every sane 
man to get rid of the art within him at all costs. 
Artists of a large and wholesome vitality get rid of 
their art easily, as they breathe easily or perspire 
easily. But in artists of less force the thing becomes 
a pressure, and produces a definite pain, which is called 
the artistic temperament. Thus very great artists are 
able to be ordinary men—men like Shakespeare or 
Browning. There are many real tragedies of the artistic 
temperament—tragedies of vanity or violence or fear. 
But the great tragedy of the artistic temperament ts 
that it cannot produce any art." 

A ready means of curing this disease now lies avail- 
able to the hand of everybody in photography. The 
mere dabbler in paint may scoff at this statement, but 
that will be because he has never visited a first-class 
photographic exhibition and knows nothing about 
photography. Не is ignorant of the power of control 
given by modern processes, and is unaware of the vast 
amount of pictorial work which is being produced 
throughout the world in this way. Photographic clubs, 
portfolios, and magazines thrive in all directions; and 
small towns which could not muster half a dozen pre- 
sentable paintings by local artists can hold an exhibition 
of quite good photographic pictures. The educative 
effect of this must have been enormous, and has been 
growing every day as more people have realised the 
possibilities of the camera. 

Let not the photographer, however, at the thought 
of this be puffed up by vain pride. Photography pro- 
vides no royal road to success, and it is necessary to 
recognise that it is impossible, with the exception of 
an occasional lucky chance, to produce work beyond the 
limits of one's artistic capacity. It therefore behoves 
the photographer to extend this capacity to the best of 
his ability, and to remember that a camera and a photo- 
graphic magazine alone will not make him an artist. 

The great thing, of course, is to cultivate the seeing 
eye. Browning says: 

“ We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see." 
In other words, the artist sees a picture where we, 
grosser eyed, have seen none. How often have we 
gazed at pictures in photographic exhibitions and 
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envied the producer for having seen them, realising that 
we ourselves should have passed them without notice? 
He proclaims himself a greater artist, a greater poet 
than ourselves. Every artist is, of course, also a poet; 
and some, such as Angelo, Rossetti, and Burne-Jones, 
have even written poetry as an additional means of 
self-expression. We, in the same way, if we wish to 
develop the secing eye, must cultivate the poetry which 
lies within us. 

Literature and the drama, music and painting all 
develop our artistic soul, and lift us somewhat nearer 
to the heights upon which the great ones stand. If, 
therefore, in uttering the art that is in our being we 
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wish to produce the very best of which we аге capable, 
we must worship at the shrines of all these muses. It 
is a question not only of the pictures we sec in Nature, 
but also of the quality of the impression which they 
make upon us; for although two artists may depict the 
same scene their interpretations thereof will be vastly 
different. 

This is where the indirect influence of photography 
leads us; and when we consider this, as well as what 
I call its direct influence, it will be acknowledged, 1 am 
sure, that photography holds a position of great and 
ever-growing importance as regards the artistic culture 
of the day. 
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OU can always tell a photographic beginner by the fact 

that he purchases an elaborate, beautifully finished camera, 
yet puts up with a cheap, second-rate lens, chosen without any 
reference to the particular work he wants to do. This is largely 
from lack of knowledge of the characteristics of various lenses, 
the matter being unfortunately one that is usually explained 
in optical terms conveying no meaning to the inexperienced. 
It is thought that a few simple words of advice on the points 
to be considered when choosing a lens, or deciding between two 
cameras already fitted with different lenses, may be of use to 
many. 

In the first place, as previously stated, a good deal depends 
on what the lens is required for. Thus, the definition, or lack 
of. it, which might satisfy a pictorialist, would be useless for 
press reproduction, or other occasional money-making pur- 
poses; greater sharpness, also, is required in negatives to be 
enlarged, or from which lantern slides are to be made, than 
in those only wanted for contact prints. 

Now, as regards definition, there is no question whatever 
that the best is obtained with an anastigmat, the second best 
with a rapid rectilinear, and the least satisfactory with a single 
achromatic lens. And, as might be expected, the best defini- 
tion means the highest price. 

The second thing to consider in selecting a lens is its rapidity. 
If it is only desired to take landscapes or still objects, with, 
perhaps, now and then a street scene with slowly moving 
vehicles or figures, in a very good light, rapidity is not so neces- 
sary. On the other hand, if we wish to photograph objects in rapid 
motion, or to take snapshots in winter or on dull days, the 
quicker the lens will work the better. Rapidity depends princi- 
pally on the size of the largest stop as compared with the focal 
length. The stop may be called the door of the lens, and, of 
course, a larger door lets more light through. Opticians indicate 
the rapidity of the lens by dividing the diameter of the largest 
stop, or, rather, the diameter of the light beam it admits, into 
the focal length, writing the result as a fraction. Thus, *F/8 " 
means that the width of the beam of light passed by the lens 
aperture is one eighth of the focal length. Evidently, the 
smaller the figure the more rapid is the lens. With regard to 
rapidity, the three grades of lenses come in the same order 
as before—anastigmat, first class; rectilinear, second; single 
achromatic, third. An anastigmat working at F/s.6 is twice 
as rapid as a rectilinear at F/8, and that again is twice as rapid 
as a single achromatic at F/11. 

Here may be pointed out a common mistake of beginners, 
and even of some more advanced workers. The greater rapidity 
of an anastigmat is only obtained when advantage is taken of 
the larger aperture. If it is stopped down to, say, F/8, it is 
no speedier than a rectilinear used with the same stop. The 
writer remembers a by no means inexperienced worker who 
complained bitterly that his new anastigmat, for which he had 
been “saving up.” required actually rather more exposure than 
his old single achromatic. It turned out, on inquiry, that the 
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anastigmat had been stopped down to F/11, at which stop the 
single lens, possessing only two reflecting surfaces, had, in fact, 
a slight advantage over its higher-priced rival. 


This brings us to another point. The worker just referred 
to had stopped down his anastigmat to get better definition in 
outdoor views, and seemed to be nursing a sense of injury that 
this should have been necessary. Now, that is another com- 
mon mistake. A lens may be quite capable, even with a large 
stop, of giving needle.like sharpness in the negative of a flat 
subject, such as a copy of printed matter, while yet it will not 
render objects at different distances equally sharp at one and 
the same time unless a smaller stop is used. To a great 
extent, this depends on the focal length. А long-focus lens has 
less “depth,” as it is called, than one of short focus. If, there- 
fore, the worker wants uniformly good definition in objects at 
varying distances with a comparatively large stop, he should 
choose a short-focus lens, although it will include a greater 
amount of subject from a given standpoint, and thus yield a less 
pictorial result. If the negatives are to be enlarged, that may, 
indeed, be rather an advantage than otherwise, since a small 
part of the negative can be selected, and there is more room 
for choice. The great popularity of the “pocket” camera, 
taking tiny but beautifully sharp pictures, which are admirable 
for enlarging, is due chiefly to the depth and fine definition 
given by the short-focus lens. 

Covering power is another matter which often puzzles the 
beginner. This regulates the size of the picture thrown by the 
lens. It is no use, for instance, to put a quarter-plate R.R. 
lens on a half-plate camera ; the margins of the negative would 
have nothing on them. Here, again, a high.class anastigmat 
scores, for, when stopped down, it will usually cover a plate 
a size larger than that for which it is normally intended, so that 
the same lens might, for example, be used for press work with a 
half-plate camera, and for copying or wide.angle interior work 
on a whole-plate camera. 

To sum up, an anastigmat will do practically everything a 
cheaper lens will do, and much more besides. In medium to 
long focus it is specially suitable for architectural work (though 
a short focus is sometimes useful for details or in confined 
situations) and for portraiture; a medium focus is excellent for 
press work, sports, etc.; a short focus for first-class snapshots, 
whether it is dull or fine. An anastigmat gives the best nega- 
tives for enlarging or for lantern slides, and is to be chosen 
for copying. А rapid rectilinear of medium to long focus is 
good for commercial landscape or view work, and for outdoor 
portraiture or groups; one of short focus gives decent snap- 
shots of street scenes, etc., in a good light. Negatives taken 
with an R.R. lens make fair enlargements or lantern slides. A 
single achromatic lens of medium to long focus is useful for 
pictorial landscape work ; of short focus, it is suitable for snap- 
shots taken for amusement, but of no high technical quality. 
The negatives are not really suitable for enlarging or for slide- 
making, unless a good deal of softness is tolerated. 
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THE LENS HOOD, AND ITS UTILITY IN PRACTICE. 


By HAROLD G. GRAINGER. 


S part of the photo- 
grapher's equipment, a 
lens hood is of greater 
value to-dav than it ever 
has been. This is due 
to the great number of 
lenses on the market 


which have practically 
no hood, or length of 
tube, to protect the lens 
when in use from the 
light that strikes it from 
different directions. 
Lenses of other days 
had often as much as 
an inch of tube in front 
of the front glass; but 
now, no doubt with the view of the lenses being available 
for the many compact folding cameras that are so popular, 
there is very, very little. Into so small a compass are 
some of them folded that lenses with practically no hood 
can only be fitted. 

Difficulties in the production of bright negatives natu- 
rally arise because of this when certain lighting conditions 
are experienced. These can be overcome by the use of 
a hood which can be made in an hour or so, and, being 
adjustable, good brilliant negatives are possible. 

The difficult lighting conditions are when the camera 
is facing the direction from which the sun is shining. As 
the camera is turned away from this '' lighting," the possi- 
bility of success in producing a bright and clean-printing 
negative is increased. At the same time there are hardly 
any conditions of lighting when the negative will not be 
the better for a lens hood. I use one at all times. 

The illustrations call for a few remarks. Nos. r and 2 are 
a couple of prints of the same subject, No. r being taken 
with the lens used—an anastigmat—as sent out by the 
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Fig. 2. 


makers. Immediately afterwards another exposure was 
made, but with a hood on the lens, the result of which is 
seen іп No. 2. I think it will be at once admitted that 
the general improvement is well marked. In the lower 
part of No. 1 there is no detail, because of the sun striking 
the lens, and 
thus fogging 
the plate. 
There is a 
general lack 
ofsparkle also 
in this print, 
as on com- 
parison will 
be seen. 


Although 
the lighting 
of the fine 
Sa cra mental 
font shown 
in No. 3 was 
from the side, 
the lens hood 
was neces- 
sary for the 
exposure, as 
otherwise it 
would hardly 
have been 


Fig. 3. 
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possible to 
render the 
brilliant 
high lights as 
well as the 
luminosity 
and detail in 
the shadows. 

Portrait 
studies inside 
a room are 
not so diffi- 
cult to man- 
age, even if 
the sitter be 
placed in the 
window and 
the sun shin- 
ing on it, if a 
hood is used. 
(See No. 4.) 
During my 
"snapshots 
from home 
efforts I like to produce one portrait at least inside the 
home of the sailor or soldier lad, to give him one touch 
of the home itself as he knows it so well. 

Now as to the hood. For a long time I used a simple 
tube of thin card lined with black velvet, which was made 
to fit tightly on the front of the lens. It was an inch 


Fig. 4. 


Inside View of Lens Hood. 


Outside View of Lens Hood. 


long, and generally it served very well. However, there 
were occasions when it was not as efficient as I would 
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have liked, so I devised an adjustable one, and three 
illustrations of it are here shewn in outline. 

My lens projects just under a quarter of an inch in 
front of the Koilos shutter. A tube of thin card five- 
eighths of an inch long was first put in hand. When lined 
with black velvet it nicely grips the lens. This allows 
the shutter to be adjusted quite comfoitably, and is shown 
as A іп the illustrations. This was fastened with seccotine 
to a piece of hard wood one and seven-eighths of an inch 
square and about one-eighth to three-sixteenths of an incl 

thick, through the centre of which 
a hole had been cut the diameter 
M of the interior of the cardboard tube, 
EL mm bevelled on the face which would 
== ще be inside when the hood was com- 

2} in. by 23 in. by 

2iin. The sides D 

and E being made 
this shape allows of the adjustment of the side B to 
different heights, according to the position of the sun. 
The side B is specially useful when there is much light 
on the ground—as snow, for instance. About three- 
finally E was fixed in its place, these all being arranged 
so that they folded over each other before the screws were 
fixed in position. I hope that the illustrations will make 
all clear. A thin elastic band passed over the whole will. 
if necessary, hold it in exactly any position required. А 
coat of ink or black paint on the inside completes the 
hood, which will stand any amount of hard wear. 


Folded When Not 
їп Use. Р 


pleted. Four pieces of thin card 
from a bromide paper package were 
now cut. That the hood should be 
collapsible when not 
in use, they were cut 
to the following 

sizes: B. I; in. by 

2 in.; C, 1§ in. by 

2M in.; D, 24 in. by 

24 in. by 23 in.; E, 
eighths of an inch from the end of each of these pieces 
of card an incision is cut with a knife until it is almost 
through, in fact. A piece of silk ribbon about one inch 
wide is seccotined to the inside, thus forming a hinge. 
When dry they are attached to the wood front, com- 
mencing with B. A little seccotine on the edge of 
the wood and a couple of screws form the attachment. 
The screws to hold B in position are not driven home until 
the hinge is bent and the face of the card is resting on the 
wood. C was placed in position opposite, D followed, and 


— — — ———v— — 
THE METRONOME IN THE DARK-ROOM. 


HE metronome, used by students of music for beating any 

required measure at will, is an instrument which can be 
ot such great service to photographers that a note on its use 
may be of interest. 

In practica] use the writer has found it to be superior even 
to specially constructed dark- room clocks, principally on 
account of its advantage of registering each second by a loud 
“tick,” thus leaving the hands and eyes of the operator per- 
fcctly free for the work in progress, while the duration of 
exposure, development, etc., can be accurately counted. 

It may here be observed that for all photographic work the 
metronome indicator should be set at the figure 60, when 
seconds will be ticked with the necessary precision. 

To begin with, amateurs who go in for enlarging to any 
extent—and their name is legion—will admit that there are few 
negatives not calling for some form of shading during the time 
of exposure of the enlargement, either to prevent a shadow 
from becoming too opaque or for some other modification. It 
is obviously impossible to keep the eve simultaneously on the 
clock or watch and on the shading operation, while it is not 
everyone who can, unaided, count seconds with accuracy. It 
is here that one of the chief uses of the metronome comes in, 
since it can be set to tick off seconds with certainty, thus 
leaving the hands free for the manipulation of the lens cap and 


the work of shading the print, the eyes being also freed from 
the clock to follow the progress of this operation. Moreover, 
the time of shading and the total time of exposure, once found, 
may be recorded on the margin of the negative for future 
reference. 

Again, should it be of importance to make a number of prints 
or enlargements from the same negative, and to secure results 
as uniform as possible, if the metronome is used during the 
time of exposure and development, not only is exactitude in 
exposure assured, but each print can be developed for the same 
length of time, with the effect of securing results of absolute 
uniformity, providing that the developer is not overworked. 
This will be found invaluable in postcard printing and the 
making of portrait enlargements from small negatives. 

For the development of autochrome or other colour plates 
the advantages of the instrument are obvious, since, if develop- 
ment is done blindly for the full two and half minutes, the 
plate need not be exposed to the dark-room light for one 
moment of the time until the acid permanganate (in the case 
of autochromes) has been poured on and all is safe; while if 
the system of tentative development now recommended by 
Messrs. Lumière is adopted, taking the time of first appearance 
of the image is greatly facilitated, as also are the subsequent 
operations. aa W. CAUDERY. 
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NE can quite enter into the trame of 
mind which prompts any camera 
possessor to try and picture his dcg. Now 
this affection for one’s dog lets a danger 


creep into the work. My dog is so 
different from Smith’s dog. He is so 
knowing, affectionate, 
etc." Thus one is apt to 
see with one’s mind's eye 
all sorts of fine points 
which the lens will not 
see. One must, therefore, 
try and regard one's sub- 
ject with an impartial 
eve, seeing it as the lens 
will see it, remembering 
that the final test will be 
what the print shows, and 
not what you think it 
ought to show. 

Now а dog portrait, 
just like a human por- 
trait, not only requires a 
background, but just the 
right kind of background. 
It is by no means un- 
common to see small dogs 
posed on small tables, 
with cushions, etc. But 
when all is said and done, 
it is no more befitting for a dog to be 
photographed on a table than for a human 
being to be photographed when seated on 
the ground. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


A.—A COLLIE. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readersidealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


Here we have three dog pictures, each 
offering us hints worth noting. In 
example A there is at once a note of 
naturainess afiorded by the dog amid 
natural, i.e. appropriate, surroundings. 
Teclinically the print leaves something to 
be desired. It is undesirably contrasty. 
too black and white, with a lack of detail 
or gradation at both ends of the scale of 
tones. The negative is evidently too 


By N. Rhodes. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


contrasty for the printing process, the 
result, no doubt, of over-development, 
assisted probably by  under-exposure. 
The three tall dark trees in the distance, 
alternating with patches of blank paper 
sky, attract too much notice. The side 
turn of the dog’s head gives the picture a 
pleasing suggestion of life and movement. 

Our second example B is quite a con- 
trast to the first. Here we have what 
at first glance leaps to the eye as a plain 
or blank paper background. But anon 
one perceives a kind of dark halo — if one 
may so apply this term —all round the 
dog. At first glance one thinks of faulty 
vignetting, but the data tell us it is a 
bromoil result. Here, again, there is a 
general tendency to accentuate the lights 
and shades, with some loss at both ends 
of the tonal range. The dog may here 
be perched on a table, but as one sees so 
little indication of this it does not matter 
at all. These two instances tell us in 
two quite different ways haw important 
the background is in all such work, and 
yet, curiously enough, it seems in the 
vast majority of domestic animal photo- 
graphs to be the one factor which is 
conspicuous for its neglect. 

Turning to the third example C, we 
have a background which comes some- 
where between the two former cases of a 
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complicated and conspicuous background, 
and one which, for all practical purposes, 
is blank paper. Here cur dog is where he 
ought to be, viz. on the ground. The pose 
is suggestive of life and alertness. The 
dog's head at once asserts itself rightly 
as the most important part of the picture. 
The background does what it should, 
viz. it keeps back, away, beyond the 
subject, and aids the tones of the picture 
without drawing attention to itself in any 
way. 

There is another doggy point often 
missed, viz. the appropriate rendering of 
the texture or quality of the animal's coat. 
Print A does not give one a verv good 
idea of a collies usual ccat. Print B 
certainly does tell us a little about the 
long, wavy hair, but there is something 
lacking ; while in the third case we have 
an excellent suggestion of the rather 
light, firm, curly black hair, with a silky 
gloss, which is quite characteristic. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by weck on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions—when 
accomfanicd by stamp for return 
are criticised free. 


By E. Gatenby. 


C.—My Psr. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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To the in- 
terviewer 
engaged in 
his voca- 
tion, variety 
of tempera- 
ment in the 
individuals 
inter viewed 
offers the 
greatest 
charm and 
attraction in what might otherwise prove 
a monotonous task. This difference of 
outlook, both towards the public and to- 
wards photography, has been one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the well- 
known camera users we are concerned with in the present 
series of articles—almost as diversified, in fact, as the series 
of portraits of the interviewed taken at the time of the 
interviews. 

Hugh Cecil stands for the new generation of professional 
photographers—the very antithesis of the velvet-coated, 
shabby variety, with pyro-stained fingers and untidy studio 
littered with accessories as unnecessary as they are impos- 
sible. Yet he is essentially а worker who has turned to 
this outlet for his activity because of the rewards it offers. 

Although frankly in business for the monetary return it 
brings to the “live” man, he has the artistic soul that de- 
plores the fact. While the “bread-and-butter” side of him 
strives hard in making appointments from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and keeping them, the less material part of his nature 
builds castles in the air wherein the pursuit of such mundane 
concerns as " account rendered" finds no place. 

Probably owing to the fact that his place of business at 
100, Victoria Street, Westminster, is in the very centre of 
an unceasing stream of traffic and pedestrians, Hugh Cecil 
is a firm believer in the value of an attractive window and 
display of work. Even here his individuality finds full scope, 
and it must be a very jaded and blasé passer-by who is not 
arrested by his pictures and the method of showing them. 
A tall, imposing window draped within with hangings of 
heavy dark material—almost a stage setting. In the centre 
just one or two masterpieces of Cecil's art on small easels. 
In front, a small copper-plate announcing that appointments 
may be made from 10 to 5. That is all. No overcrowding ; 
no collection of examples showing this or that style; no price 
list of “cabinets” and “panels,” etc. Just plain, artistic 
simplicity ; but ten times as forceful as any other window in 
the vicinity. 

In addition, the examples are constantly changed—every 
day, we believe—so that the regular passer-by (and there 
are thousands who pass along to or from Victoria Station 
every day) comes to look for the newest portraits in this 
delightful window every morning. 

The visitor who enters finds a dainty little reception room 
behind the window, equally well appointed and attractively 
tended, with portfolios of fine pictures to look at. А lift 
takes one up to the top of the building, and here are the studio 
and busy work-rooms. The studio itself is like a fine living 
room of noble proportions. The lighting is an ordinary high 
side window overlooking Victoria Strect. Old furniture and 
hangings of taste meet the eve, and comfort is the keynote 
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SOME PROFESSIONAL PICTURE 
MAKERS AND THEIR WORK. 


June 26, 1916. 


By “PORTRAIT LENS.” 
HUGH CECIL. 


of the whole apartment. А whole-plate studio camera, dis- 
creetly hidden behind hangings in an alcove, and only 
produced at the right moment for its use, is the only indica- 
tion of the photographer at hand. Even then, the camera 
appears in a casual, half-apologetic fashion, as though it 
were an intruder at a pleasant function. | 

Mr. Cecil is a strong believer in the virtue of daylight for 
his portrait work; and although the amount available scems 
limited, he makes the best possible use of it. On dark days 
he may help it out with a couple of half-watt lamps sus- 
pended as handsome decorations from the ceiling, the light 
being reflected upwards, so that only a soft glow 1s apparent 
in the room. The room itself makes the settings for his 
pictures, although in one corner we noted a movable panelled 
background, the only thing of its kind visible. 

Most of his pictures are direct whole-plate prints, but on 
occasion he makes enlargements of fine quality. These are 
mostly used for exhibition work, and it speaks volumes for 
his output when we learn that, although he does all the 
developing of his negatives himself, in addition to taking 
the portraits, he is able to keep a staff of seven young ladies 
hard at it, retouching, spotting, printing, packing, etc. 

An outstanding fact brought out by the conditions under 
which Cecil works is that he has been able to produce many 
fine portraits in his sitters’ own houses, the conditions of 
lighting being similar and the environment congenial, with 


The Studio. 


an entire absence of the "fussiness" that a visit from a 
photographer is generally supposed to involve. 

In conclusion, we may say that Hugh Cecil's future as a 
photographer appears assured, and along the most pleasant 
lines. For although, as remarked above, he relies on the 
publicity his window in Victoria Street gives him, it takes 
second place compared with the recommendations of pleased 
sitters who have visited him. 


The previous articles in this series have dealt respectively 
with Wm. Illingworth (May 1:) ; Bertram Park (May 29) ; 
Malcolm Arbuthnot (June 12). The next interview will 
be with Sherril Schell. 
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DENNIS EADIE AS DISRAELI. BY HUGH CECIL. 
See article on p. 516. 
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MRS. REGINALD McKENNA. BY HUGH CECIL. 
See article on p. 516. 
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MISS GORDON SELFRIDGE. BY HUGH CECIL. 
See article on p. 516. 
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BY MISS E. S. AUSTIN. 


THE GOLDEN LADDER. 


The original, a toned bromide print (7 x 93), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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MONOMET. 


SIR,—Among the many photographers using or about to use 
this substance, there must be a large proportion who are wedded 
to Mr. Watkins’ methods of factor and time. I write, therefore, 
to see how others have fared in exchanging the substitute for 
the old metol. My own favourite developer for all purposes 
is Watkins thermo-M.Q., and comparing the old developer 
with the new one made up with the same quantity of monomet 
instead of metol I made the factor of the new one about 25 per 
cent. less, but the total time of development scemed hardly 
altered. Аз a first trial, therefore, I can use my developer for 
time development (though this will depend on whether the 
temperature co-efficient is the same, and this I have not tried) ; 
but in factorial development I shall have to use a smaller factor.— 
Yours, etc., W. R. G. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN PROHIBITED AREAS. 


SIR. — For some considerable time past various references 
have been made in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER regarding 
the use of the camera in certain areas during the war. To 
avoid trouble both to the authorities and to the camerist, I 
strongly advise the latter to ascertain that he is in safe grounds 
before attempting to use the camera. 

Should any of your readers anticipate visiting the West of 
England, my advice to them is to leave their cameras at home, 
or trouble, with heavy fines and the confiscation of the camera, 
may result. Many instances have already happened. 

Under Regulation 19 of the Defence of the Realm (Consolida- 
tion) Regulations, 1914, sketching and photographing is pro- 
hibited in the counties of Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somerset- 
shire as follows :— 

“т. That part of Cornwall that lies to the west and south 
of the western boundary of the rural district of Truro. 

“ 2. Within ten miles of the citadel of Plymouth. 

' 3. Elsewhere in the counties of Devon and Cornwall within 
five miles of any part of the coast. 

“ 4. In the county of Somerset within four miles of any part 
of the coast. 

Although it has been mentioned in THE A. P. that the use 
of the camera may be possible by photographers joining an 
accredited society, I much regret the Plymouth Photographic 
Society cannot offer such a privilege, for it has been absolutely 
refused permission to hold an outing even. by invitation, in 
private grounds outside the area referred to above as regards 
Plymouth. In order to comply with the regulations, the societ y, 
on Saturday, June 17, at the invitation of the president and 
vice-presidents, had a ramble (without cameras) and tea at 
Grenofen Bridge, one of Devon's beauty spots, and proposes to 
hold similar outings during the summer, so as to keep the 
interest of the society together. 

We are all more or less interested in our hobby, and I think 
in the times of stress through which we are passing we should 
be patriotic by obeying the regulations, for what is our slight 
inconvenience against the endurance of those of our fellow-men 
who are risking their lives in our defence ?— Yours, etc., 

WILLIAM Н. MAYNE, 
President, Plymouth Photographic Society. 


“STEREOSCOPIC RELIEF" WITH SINGLE 
PRINTS. 


Ѕів,—15 it a fact not generally known that a kind of stereo- 
scopic relief can be seen in single prints, if you look at them 
with one eye only? Or is the thing so well known that nobody 
ever mentions it? 

Anyway, it is a fact, and I think it is rather interesting 
to speculate on the cause of the phenomenon. First, as to how 
and when you can see it. Of course, the relief is never so 
vivid as the relief seen in a stereoscope (or by squinting) with 
two prints taken with a stereoscopic camera; but it is very 
striking under favourable circumstances. I cannot perceive it 
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at all in painted pictures, nor in enlargements. I can only see 
it slightly in 5 by 4 prints; not very well with the tiny “vest- 
pocket ” sized prints; but most vividly in prints made with a 
34 by 24 camera. I think that the question of size depends 
on the focal length of one’s eyes. I am short-sighted, and a 
34 by 21 print just fills my field of distinct vision when I look 
at it in focus and without my spectacles. I expect that any- 
one with longer sight could perceive the relief equally well in 
a larger print. To see it, you must shut one eye, and look 
at the print steadily with the other eye for a moment or two, 
and the relief will start into view. It is much more vivid with 
a glossy print than in one with a “velvet ” or matt surface. 

Now for the cause of the phenomenon. I have frequently 
seen it stated that the scene before us can never be seen in 
true relief unless we look at it with both eyes. This statement 
is quite wrong. The sense of relief does not entirely depend 
on our seeing a little bit more of one side with one eye, and 
a little bit more of the other with the other eye, and then 
combining the two images. On the contrary, the single eye is 
educated to perceive space in three dimensions by differences 
of light and shade and of angle—by linear and aerial perspec- 
tive, in fact. We do not see it in any painted picture, because 
the representation is not sufficiently exact to nature. But the 
lens gives the linear and (in a properly exposed plate) the 
aerial perspective exactly as the eye sees it. If we look at an 
ordinary photograph with both eyes, the combined images of 
the two eyes show us that it is a flat piece of paper. But if we 
shut one eye, the other eye is deceived by the exactness of the 
reproduction into making us think that we see just that measure 
of “relief” which we perceive when we look at an actual 
scene with one eye. If the print be glossy, the surface of the 
paper is quite imperceptible, but if it be dull or rough we can 
see the surface of the paper when we look at the print with 
one eye. And this greatly detracts from the appearance of 
stereoscopic relief. 

I used to have a stereoscopic camera. I gave it up because 
it was cumbersome, and twice as much trouble as making 
single prints. It was also more expensive. Yet I have some- 
times regretted not being able any longer to make a stereoscopic 
print. But now that I find that I can get the “relief ” with 
my little single prints almost as vividly as if they were stereo- 
scopic, I no longer wish for what I have not got. I have been 
an amateur photographer for nineteen years, yet it was not 
until a year ago that I noticed this “stereoscopic relief ” with 
single prints. I therefore suggest this new pleasure to any 


other photographers who have been as unobservant as myself. — 


Yours, etc., 
Oxford. 


H. M. J. UNDERHILL. 


The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.—The exhibi- 
tion of water colours by E. T. Holding has attracted many 
visitors. It closed on Saturday last, and is being succeeded by 
one of photographs by the Earl of Carnarvon. Visitors are 
admitted daily from 11 to 5 (ladies, 11 to 1). 


Carbon Printing.—Readers who wish to try this beautiful and 
permanent process, for which no chemical except alum is required, 
should apply to the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street, 
W.C., for a copy of their book of instructions and sample carbon 
prints. These will be sent post free on receipt of 4d. 


The Snapshots from Ноте °° League.—A scheme has been 
devised whereby workers will receive a recognition and record 
of their voluntary service for the League, in the form of a diploma. 
Full details and conditions of award will be announced in 
Snapshots (the official organ of the League), copies of which 
may be obtained from the Secretary. Snapshots from Home 
League, Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, W.C. 


The Weekly Competition—A Note for Prize-winners.—In view 
of the alterations in prices of photographic apparatus and 
materials generally, we shall be glad if prize-winners in THE 
A. P. Weekly Competition will endeavour when possible to 
ascertain the present prices of selected goods before notifying us 
as to their choice. Otherwise considerable delay and a great 
deal of extra correspondence may be entailed. 
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PREPARING A ROOM FOR ENLARGING 
BY DAYLIGHT. 


HE following hints may be of service 

to those workers with small-size 
cameras who wish to start making en- 
largements from their little negatives. 

Having decided on a room that can be 
most conveniently used for the purpose 
(1 chose the scullery, on account of the 
water supply), the first thing to do is to 
make an opaque frame to fit inside the 
window. Obtain sufficient pieces of 
batten for four times the width and 
twice the length of your window; also 
enough American cloth or leather to 
cover the window, with an inch or two 
to spare all round. If you are unable 
to get this wide enough to go over in 
one piece, a tube of liquid glue will easily 
remedy that. Then buy a pair of light 
iron brackets about four inches long each 
way. The remaining items required are 
a piece of canary fabric, a hammer, nails, 
saw, and chisel. 

To make the screen, saw the batten 
into four pieces the exact width of the 
window and two pieces the exact length, 
allowing about an eighth of an inch space 
for the American leather. 

Mark off the width of the batten on 
the ends of each of the six pieces—keep 
both marks on the same side of each 
batten. Saw half way through the 
battens on the flat sides where you have 
made the marks, and split these end 
pieces off with a chisel. 

Now decide how high the lens of your 
camera shall be. I have a table, on 
which my easel rests, placed just under 
the window, and from the surface of the 
table to my lens is about eighteen inches. 
I find this a very convenient height. 
Take the two long pieces of batten cut 
for the sides, and lay the back of camera 
on them at the height desired; mark 
off along the top and bottom of the 
camera, giving just a tiny bit extra, 
then measure off the width of the batten 
again from these marks, saw half way 
through, and split out these four pieces, 
being careful to cut them out on the 
same side as the end pieces. Now lay 
the outside frame in position on the 
ground, putting the two extra cross 
pieces in the slots just made. 

There are just two more little pieces 
of batten to cut and the framework is 
finshed ; these are situated at A and B, 
making a small frame with C and D, 
into which the back of your camera will 
slip freely (see diagram). Hold your 
camera between the two cross pieces, 
already placed in position, so that it 
would come as near as possible in the 
centre of the bottom left-hand pane of 
the window, mark off the width of the 
camera on these battens, cut out the 
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Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of Tue А. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
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and photographs. 


same sort of joints as before on these 
cross pieces and the bottom, then cut 
two small pieces of batten to match, and 
nail or screw all together. 

Stretch the American leather over 
this frame, and tack down firmly on the 
outside edge. If the leather has to be 
joined, lap one piece over the other a 
good six inches, and run in a little glue. 

Tack the leather down to the battens 
round the camera hole E, keeping the 
tacks fairly close to the inside edge of 
same all the time. Now slit this enclosed 
piece from corner to corner each way, 
pushing the pieces through and tacking 
down on the other side. This will pre- 
vent your camera being scratched by the 
rough wood. 

Now cut through the leather at the 
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top and sides of the oblong opening 
directly at the right hand of the camera 
hole, F, keeping in the centre of the 
batten all the time. This will allow a 
big flap of leather to fall down. Obtain 
a piece of canary fabric sufficient to 
cover this opening twice, slip the two 
thicknesses under the leather all round 
the opening, and tack down very closely. 
Then procure four of those small press- 
studs or press-buttons so common to-day 
for dress fastenings. Sew the four top 
pieces of them on the upper edge of the 
flap of leather at equal distances, and 
tack the other parts down to the batten 
at the right spots. By doing this you 
can have just as much yellow light as 
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you may wish in the room, and by 
fastening up the flap entirely, and putting 
a piece of American leather over the 
camera hole, you can convert your room 
into a perfect dark-room for developing 
plates, etc., at any time. 

Saw a little shelf out of any odd piece 
of wood, place it flush with the bottom 
of the camera hole, and nail on your 
penny brackets—the bottom parts, of 
course, fixing to the small upright battens 
A and B. Tack narrow strips of cloth 
round the edges of the screen should any 
light leak through. 

To stop any light coming through 
round the camera, tack four pieces of 
cloth on the back of the screen, making 
the same overlap the camera hole about 
half an inch all round. Or a cloth thrown 
over the back part of the camera, on the 
inside, will answer the same purpose. 
This finishes the screen. 

It is necessary to have a light reflector 
projecting below the camera back at an 
angle of about 45 deg. 

Try to get hold of a small canvas map 
or picture, with a roller at the top and 
bottom, about 2 ft. 6 in. between the 
rollers and four or five feet long would 
do nicely. One has no need to be parti- 
cular as to size, so long as it is not too 
small. This is easily placed in position 
by having a piece of wood permanently 
nailed across the window six inches or 
so above the outside sill; the ends of 
the rollers are placed against the bottom 
of the window, and allowed to lean out- 
wards somewhere near the proper angle 
on this supporting piece of wood. 
addition to this I have two pieces of 
string fastened to nails on each side of 
the window, which I slip over the far 
ends of the rollers, keeping them steady 
even in the most windy weather. 

Of course anything will do as a re- 
flector if it is white and will stand out 
somewhere near the right angle. 

My easel is just a box, secured from 
the family grocer,’ size 2 ft. 2 in. by 
I ft. 1 in. by 6 in. 

A hole nearly the size of a half-plate 
was cut out of the bottom opposite the 
lens, and a half-plate focussing screen 
let in flush with the surface, using the 
chisel again. The rest of the bottom 
was painted white. The ground glass 
works easily and accurately; опе just 
needs to get somewhere near the right 
size with the lens, and then get behind 
one's box easel and focus sharply at 
once. 

In passing I might mention that I 
always use thin paste to fasten the paper 
on the easel. It doesn't stick, as the 
exposure in this daylight enlarging is 
not long enough. It is quicker than 
pins, and one does not move the easel 
when attaching the paper. 

For the plate-holder get a thin piece 
of zinc or tin, cut it to the right size to 
slip in the back of your camera (an old 
pair of scissors will do this), then cut a 
hole in the centre almost the size of the 
negative, place a negative in position 
on it, and using your glue, stick а narrow 
piece of cardboard a little thicker than 


the negative round the bottom and sides. 


On this stick another piece of card- 
board just overlapping the negative. 
Here you have a rapidly made, effective 
carrier, and one that will last quite a 
long time with ordinary care. 
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SOME POINTS 


E left certain little 
points over last 
week from our pre- 
liminary considera- 
tion of the method 
of photographing 
small  botanical 
specimens, and one 
of the first that will 
? occur to our readers 
is the use of fixed- 
focus cameras, and 
those which, while 
fited with a focus- 
sing adjustment, have a very slight 
range of movement. Of course it is 
necessarily much more difficult to 
work with a camera in which focus- 
sing on the ground glass is not ar- 
ranged for. But it can be managed. 


Fixed-Focus Cameras, 

We saw last week that when 
photographing an object '' same size "' 
the camera extension is double that 
normally required. That is, if we 
ordinarily use a lens of five inches 
focal length, our camera extension is 
approximately five inches when photo- 
graphing a distant object. When the 
object has been brought near enough 
to the camera to enable us to get a 
same-size image, our extension will 
be ten inches. Also the distance from 
the camera, or rather the lens, to the 
object wil also be ten inches. Now 
if our camera extension cannot be 
increased, we must use a lens of 
shorter focus instead, for to get a 
same-size image the normal or prin- 
cipal focal length of the lens must be 
half the camera extension. That is, 
in this case we must have a lens of 
two and a half inches focal length. 
This we may manage by the use of a 
„ magnifier.” Ordinarily, a magnifier 
makes only a slight difference to the 
focal length of the lens, decreasing it 
by possibly an eighth or а quarter 
of an inch. But the same optical rule 
applies, of course. 


Magoifiers. 
This rule is that the magnifier 
must have a focal length equal to 
the distance at which the object 
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being photographed is placed. That 
is, if we want to take a portrait, the 
sitter being six feet from the lens, 
we must add to our lens a supple- 
mentary lens, or magnifier, of six 
feet focal length. We want to get 
a sharp image of an object five inches 
from the lens, and so must use a 
magnifier of five inches focal length. 
Such a lens may be obtained from 
almost any optician. Obviously, the 
five-inch focal-length magnifier added 
to the five-inch lens of the camera will 
give us a combined lens of two and a 
half inches focal length, or if not 
quite exact (and it would not be 
strictly so) the error would be so 
trifling as to be negligible in actual 
practice. 

We published in THE A. P. of 
May 29 an article which dealt with 
supplementary lenses, though in that 
case a negative or minus lens was 
suggested, to increase the focal length 
of the lens. Here we are using a 
positive or plus lens to decrease the 
focal length. But we refer our readers 
to this article because it suggests 
methods of attaching the supple- 
mentary lens to the camera lens. 


An Important Point. 

If such a combination as we are 
suggesting were to be used at a large 
aperture, the definition would doubt- 
less be seriously impaired by the 
added lens. But, as we saw last 
week, the subjects require the use 
of a very small stop. This brings 
us to another point which needs to 
be clearly grasped, or we shall have 
trouble with our exposures. Last 
week we gave a rule for finding the 
exposure, or perhaps, more correctly, 
we gave a method which enables one 
to get somewhere near the exposure 
needed for an average subject, for 
obviously colour and depth of relief 
wil affect exposure very consider- 
ably. That rule allowed for the fact 
that the lens was working at double 
extension, and that the F/8 stop was 
therefore F/106. 

Now, with our 
arrangement, we first 


combined lens 
reduce the 
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focal length to two and a half inches, 
and then (in effect) we extend our 
camera to five inches again to get à 
same-scale image. If our maximum 
aperture was F/8, it will still be F/8 
when copying same size. In other 
words, the effective size of the stop is 
its size in relation to the distance from 
lens to plate. This distance has not 
been altered by the addition of our 
magnifier for the special work we are 
doing, and so F/8 remains F/8. We 
must, therefore, take the rule given 
last week, and give one-quarter of the 
exposure thus ascertained. 


Focussing. 
Now let us consider focussing. 
Almost all the subjects we shall 


attempt will have ''depth," that is, 
they will not be flat like a print. 
This being so, we must focus on a 
point almost midway between the 
nearest and the most distant point 
of our subject. If we take a visiting 
card and write in bold figures on it 
numbers т to IO in a column down 
the card, and then set this card 
slightly sloping, with the figure 5, 
ie. the middle of the card, five 
inches from the lens, we shall ob- 
viously have a subject which will 
be partly in focus and partly out of 
focus if we use a large stop. The 
slope of the card must be fixed in 
some way so that further tests may 
be made if necessary. И we expose 
a plate and find the figure 5 is quite 
sharp, we shall know that we can 
always adjust the distance from the 
lens to the centre of the subject at 
five inches. It will be well to measure 
from some firm point, say the front 
panel of the camera. Most probably 
one or two tests will be necessary ; 
but supposing the figure 3 is the 
sharpest, we can replace camera and 
sloping card until the figure 5 is 
again five inches from the front, and 
then measure the distance from the 
front to the figure 3. This may 
perhaps be five and a quarter inches, 
and if so, that will be the distance 
at which to place the object we wish 
to photograph. Of course, the use 
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of a small stop takes ир any stight 
error, but in order to get the best 
definition throughout the whole of 
the subject the distance should be 
adjusted as accurately as possible, 
so that the stopping down has only 
to give the required depth of defini- 
tion. 
Ascertaining Scale. 

Another point to which we alluded 
last week was the determination of 
scale. It is often very desirable to 
know exactly how the size of the 
image compares with the size of the 
actual object. With the fixed-focus 
camera, with its attached magnifier, 
of course all the work will necessarily 
be same size." But where a short- 
focus lens is available, and the camera 
in use has considerable focal capacity, 
it will be possible to vary the scale 
from almost any degree smaller to 
twice or even three times actual size. 
Of course, the size of the object itself 
may often be measured, and a note 
made, and then the print тау be 
measured, and so the ratio ascer- 
tained. | 

It is, however, a convenience to 
have the proportions fairly constant, 
say 1—1, 14—1, 2—1, 21—1, and so 
on. Now the proportion existing 
between the two distances, plate to 
lens and lens to object, is exactly the 
same as the proportion between the 
sizes of object and image. So if we 
find our distances from lens to plate 
and from lens to object (called the 
conjugates or conjugate foci) are 
fifteen inches and seven and a half 
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inches respectively, our images will 
be twice the linear dimensions of the 
objects themselves, fifteen being twice 
seven and a half. 


A Scale Table. 


We may readily construct a table 
for the various degrees of enlarge- 
ment or reduction for the lens we 
have in use. We will suppose this 
is a five-inch lens, and that it is being 
used on a camera which enables us 
to get an extension of just over 
twenty inches. 

The rule is very simple. Multiply 
the focal length of the lens by the 
times of enlargement required, and 
add one focal length. This gives one 
of the conjugates. To get the other, 
divide this one by the times of enlarge- 
ment. Suppose we wish to get the 
image one and a half times the size 
of the object. One and a half times 
five inches 15 seven and a half inches, 
to which we add another focal length, 
i.e., another five inches, making 
twelve and a half inches. This will 
be the distance from plate to lens, 
the distance, in other words, to which 
the camera is extended. Now twelve 
and a half inches divided by one and 
a half gives us eight and a third inches, 
the distance from lens to object. 


Reduction of Scale. 


We only need to calculate these 
distances once, and indeed we do not 
need to bother with the distance 
from lens to object. If we set the 
other conjugate, the distance from 
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plate to lens, we may focus as sug- 
gested last week, by moving the 
object nearer to the lens, or, alter- 
natively, the entire camera and lens 
nearer to the object. If we work in 
this way we shall always know that 
if we extend the camera to the twelve 
and a half inches we have got an 
image one and a half times the size 
of the original. The twelve and a 
half inches must be measured from 
the proper place, usually from the 
diaphragm of the lens, but with a 
Cooke or an Aldis lens from the front 
surface of the front glass. : 


Exposures. 


When reducing the scale the same 
distances apply, only they are re- 
versed. That is, the shorter con- 
jugate is inside the camera. If, for 
example, we extend the camera 
eight and a third inches, and have the 
object twelve and a half inches from 
the lens, our image will be two-thirds 
the size of the object. 

Of course, the exposures will vary 
with the scale. It is a good plan to 
base exposures on same-size work. 
Then for various other scales use the 
following proportionate exposures :— 


3 times size, 4 times the exposure. 


21 77 ғу 3 »» 2 эр 
2 »? a” 2} эр э» ІД 
R „лу з ж , 
Same size. Exposure as indicated. 


$ Ог $ size 1 the exposure. 
4 size 3 T 
4 size or less 4 Е 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditlons were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. 
Wragg, 81, Scarsdale Road, Woodseats, Sheffield. (Title of 
print, Portrait.“) Technical data: Plate, Imperial N F.; 
exposure, 3 sec.; time of day, evening, May; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, bromide. 

The Second Prize is awarded to J. H. Saunders, 2, Roger 
Place, Leeds. (Title of print. Summer Haze.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; exposure 1-1oth sec. ; stop, 
1/11; developer, Rytol ; printing process, platinum. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to L. C. Hills, 64, Kingsfield 
Road, Watford. (Title of print, Old Dinant.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S. S.; exposure, 1-25th sec.; stop, F, 8; 
time of day, 3 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to А. Cowan Thomson, б, 
Atlantic Terrace, Weston-super-Mare. (Title of print, Por- 
trait.") Technical data: Plate, Wratten Speed; 
6 sec. ; lens, Port-Land ; stop, F/5; time of day, 4 p.m., June ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Vitegas. 


Поп. Mention. 


Н. Warner, Hammersmith; G. F. Prior, Chingford; Miss 
E. Ambler, Bradford; Mrs. апа Mr. F. Bolton, Acomb (2) ; 
E. J. Mowlam, Southsea ; F. Frost, Canonbury ; J. Hutchinson, 
Oldham; C. W. Garth, Leeds; A. Cowan Thomson, Weston- 
super-Mare ; A. Н. Crick, Kew; A. J. Freeman, Brockley. 


Owing to pressure on space, Classes I. and II. are omitted. 
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exposure, 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss V. Gubbay, 113, 
Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood. (Title of print, Sonia.) 
Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; exposure, 2 sec.; lens, 
Ross ; stop, F/5.6; time of day, 11.30 a.m., March; developer, 
pvro-soda ; printing process, Wellington B.B. matt bromide 
toned. 

Beginners' Class. 


C. Bent, Fulham; J. Fenton, Rochdale; G. H. Crick, Brad- 
ford; D. Yates, Andover; C. Smith, Sheffield: E. Reynolds, 
Saxmundham; C. Welch, Tring; N. Gale, London, S. W.; 
C. E. Cobb, Westcliff ; G. Hills, Wood Green; E. D. Bortoletti, 
Shirley; P. A. Balls, Westcliff; J. Round, Langley; E. Ludwig, 
London, S. W.; S. W. Linney, Stockport; A. Benson Кау, 
Bury; R. A. Chappell, London, N. W.; Mrs. B. Tetlow, Bir- 
kenhead; W. H. Bilton, Langside; Mrs. Cusworth, Louth ; 
G. A. Marshall, Guildford ; E. Purchase, Horsham; Miss J. A, 
Shorter, Birmingham ; L. E. Chinnery, Malden; Mrs. J. Parker. 
Hampstead; G. J. Smithson, Hereford ; A. Jordan, Saisburyl ; 
H. Fieldhouse, Bradford; T. Brickdale, Bristol; Н. W. Pay, 
Putney ; Miss W. Arling, Barnes; N. E. Walker, Sutton Cold- 
field; С. N. Harvey, Grimsby; C. Morrison, Dumbarton ; 

. E. Rees, Gorseinon; Miss Bamford, Thornton Hough ; 
Rev. К. T. Attfield, Swymbridge; W. J. Bearne, Paignton ; 
S. Jelly, Blaina; C. W. Wright, Belfast; J. Johnson, Lincoln; 
С. W. Sweetland, Kensington; D. Fish, Dublin; W. H. Wil- 
hams, Ludlow; P. J. Wooldridge, Esher; R. H. Simpson, 
Bury; F. Perry, Leicester; J. A. Dalton, Belfast; Miss H. 
Rhodes, Buxton; Miss V. Gubbay, London, N.W. 
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À Book that Shows You How to Make Money Out of Your Camera 


CYCLOPAEDIA or PHOTOGRAPHY 


COMPLETE IN ONE HANDY VOLUME 


Send for 
the FREE 


Booklet 


(see below) 


For the Amateur. 

For the amateur photographer this 
compact book opens up a fascinating 
range of study and practical experi- 
ment with the camera. It is not too 
large to be slipped into the knap- 
sack while the owner 15 on holiday, 
under which c rcumstances it will be 
invaluable. It suggests innumerable 
ways in which the amateur may 
make money out of his hobby. 


Its 2,500 specialist articles include 
many explaining the development of 
the photographic art for scientific 
and commercial and medical work. 


With 29 Grand Plates and 454 Working Drawings. 


THE BOOK FOR REFERENCE. 
THE BOOK FOR STUDY. 


2,500 ENCYCLOPAEDIC ARTICLES. 
EVERY SUBJECT TREATED BY AN EXPERT. 


THE BOOK FOR READING. 


MAKE MONEY 
WITH YOUR 


CAMERA 


during these 


Summer Months. 


The FREE 
Booklet 


explains 
(see b:low) 


For the Professional. 


For the professional photographer 
this book is a necessity, for its concise 
articles detail the newest principles, 
processes and practices. It has 
expert summaries on such matters as 
Photographic Chemistry, Colour 
Photography, Kinemacolor, Bio- 
scopes and Biographs, and other 
aspects of Camera work which con- 
cern, in an ever increasing degree, 
the commercial life of to-day. 

This is the only book really needed 
by the photographer, whether for 
amateur or professional work or for 


the man who specialises in scientific 
or commercial photography. 


Mr. P. McCann, Cork : 

“Itis certainly indispensable to all photo- 
graphers who take their work seriously, 
and I have no doubt it will stimulate 
many aspiring men to give more attention 
to X-Ray work and to Photomicrography, 
which are now of so much importance." 


See the Article on 
“ Press 
Photography.” 


Messrs. Sarony & Co., Ltd., Royal 
Galleries, New Bond St., London, W.: 


A very useful and handy work." 


Mr. Russell, St. Leonard's Road, 
Windsor : 
Just what Photographers need.“ 


The whole Field of Photographic Knowledge in One Volume : 


Deve'oping. Aerial Photography. Cameras, Apparatus, etc. Carbon Process. 
P: sing. Telephotography. Lenses. Laatern Slides. 


Focussing. Photo!elegraphy. Colour Photography Enlarging. 

Emulsions. Architectural Photography. Pictorial Photography. Photo-mechanical Pro:esses. 
Kinamacolor. Night Photography. Ozobrome and Ozotype. Special Processes. 

Natural Colours. Astronomical Photography. Photomicrography. Isochromatic Work. 
Bioscope. Natural History Photography. X Ray Photography. Working-up Negatives. 
Medical Photography. Photographic Chemistry. Developers. Intensification. 
Post-mor.em Photography. Stereoscopic Photography. Studio Work. Reduction. Etc., etc., etc. 


THE FREE BOOKLET 


To the WAVERLEY BOOK СО., Ltd., 7, 8 & 9, Old Bailey, London. Е.С. 


Please send me your Free Booklet on THE CYCLOP/EDIA OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY," giving all information as to the contents of the book, 
list of Authors, unique Illustrations, and particulars of your offer to deliver 
the volume for a first payment of 1/-, the balance to be paid by a few 
small monthly payments beginning thirty days after delivery. 


What the Press says: 


*'The specialist Encyclopaedia has 
come to be as much of a necessity as 


the general Encyclopaedia. And, there- 
fore, here is THE CYCLOPAEDIA OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY-—a wonder:ully full, 
authoritative and compact volume, 
which will we feel sure, soon prove 
quite indispensable to the Photographer 
who takes his work seriously." 


It is understood that I am under no obligation to order the work. 


Address 


A. P., G 1916. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Scottish Notes. 


In some Scottish notes that have come to hand 
I learn that the recent issue of“ The Camera " is 
to be the last for the period of the war, or until 
conditions become normal again for the journal in 
question. For some time past it has mothered the 
society news in Scottish Federation circles. Scot- 
tish secretaries should therefore take note that 
this page is as open to include reports of Scottish 
societies now as it always has been since established 
some years ago. The next meeting of the Scot- 
tish Photographic Federation council is to be held 
in Glasgow on a date in September or October to 
be fixed by the secretary. embers of the Scottish 
Federation keep on joining up with the Service, 
the latest recruit being Mr. D. Gourlay, secretary 
of St. George’s Co-operative Camera Club, who 
has become attached to the Royal Flying Corps. His 
duties are being taken up by J. Robertson, of 128, 
Park Road, Glasgow. 


Paisley Helps Red Cross. 

The Paisley Photographic Society, which is a 
branch of the Philosophical Institution of the town, 
is this yedr showing works prepared by the members, 
with the view of having them sold in aid of the 
Red Cross funds. No fewer than 123 works are 
on view, and I trust every one will be sold. All the 
prominent local men have sent contributions, 
which are offered at reasonable prices. The exhibi- 
tion, which is being held in the Corporation Art 
Galleries, takes the place of the usual competitive 
exhibition. 


Sensible Scots. 
The sensible interpretation by the Scottish 
military authorities of section r9 of the Defence of 
the Realm Act (and Consolidated Regulations), 
applying to {һе restrictions on outside photography, 
especially їп any non-prohibited area, 1s noticeable, 
and I commend it to the notice of other competent 
military authorities and societies in general It 
bears out exactly my interpretation. A committee 
appointed by the Glasgow and District Photographic 
nion to find out what restrictions were imposed 
upon photography by the military authorities have 
embodied the result in the following notes :— 


No photography is permitted of or in the 
vicinity of— 

(1) Any restricted area without written 
permission from the military authority for 
that area. 

(2) Any railways, tunnels, waterworks, 
munition works, barracks, bridges on main roads 
outwith a restricted area, or any other thing 
calculated to assist the enemy. The above 
rules embody Section 19 of the Defence of the 
Realm Act. 

Restricted areas in and around Glasgow in 
the following counties are as under :— 

Glasgow—All the area within a line bounded 
by the С. and S.-W. Railway from Paisley 
(Gilmour Street Joint Line) to St. Enoch 
Station continuing in a line by Buchanan 
Street, Cowcaddens, New City Road, Great 
Western Road, Crow Road, Southbrae Drive to 
Scotstounhill. 

Coast places are all forbidden, and photo- 
graphy anywhere within five miles of the coast 
line in the United Kingdom. 

Renfrewshire—All photography is forbidden 
north of a line from Wemyss Bay inclusive to 
Bridge of Weir and west therefrom to Lang- 
bank Railway Station. 

Lanarkshire—No restrictions other than those 
in Rule 2. 

Ayrshire—No restrictions unless within five 
miles from coast. 

The same applies to Wigtownshire and Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. 

Dumbartonshire—All west and south of a 
line from Dumbarton inclusive to Alexandria, 
Auchintulloch, Garelochhead, Portincaple. 

Argylishire—All south of a line from Arden- 


tinny, Loch Long, to Otter Ferry, Loch Fyne. 


Any other places within these counties are 
free to photographers so long as Rule 2 is 
observed. 
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Hull Outings. 

Hull being, like other coastal towns, a prohibited 
area, the Hull Photographic Society is this year 
under the necessity of confining its summer 
rambles to enclosed grounds, and so we must re- 
name them summer outings. On a recent Saturday 
the members, armed with the '' carrying permit,” 
paid a visit to Holderness House, on the invitation 
of "Mr. T. R. Ferens, M.P. No function in Hull 
seems to be complete without the personal interest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ferens, so it was in the natural 
order of things that Mrs. Ferens met the Hull 
members on their arrival at Holderness House, and 
gave them a hearty Yorkshire welcome, taking 
under her special guidance the lady members of the 
society, and showing them everything of interest 
in the grounds, gardens, and “ garden village.“ 
Many photographs were taken, and the colour 
schemes provided plenty of scope for the pictorial 
and three-colour workers. All were more than 
interested to find that Mrs. Ferens was in possession 
of a fine collection of colour photographs (auto- 
chromes) of the flower beds and grounds. Mrs. 
Ferens also put the members under an additional 
oblization by providing them with afternoon tea, 
a surprise which greatly added to the members' 
appreciation of the outing and the pleasure of the 
afternoon. 


A New Idea for the Next Syllabus. 


Compliments to the Bolton Camera Club for the 
very creditable example they have sent me of the 
club syllabus for the summer session, which also 
combines the club rules and what is perhaps a new 
feature, a list of photographic books in the local 
public library. I don't remember having seen it 
done elsewhere, therefore I must commend the 
author of the idea at Bolton, and he won't feel hurt 
if other societies copy the feature ; he will, I pre- 
sume, be all the more gratified. He heads the two 
pages as a '' List of Books on Photography in the 
Central Lending Library." There are nearly fifty 
diflerent subjects in the Bolton Library, and I 
venture to say not more than half a dozen members 
of the Bolton Camera Club knew it. I daresay the 
authors would not be displeased to hear that societies 
had formed a small internal catalogue of their books. 
Several of my personal friends are included in the 
list before me. The Bolton programme is evidently 
an excellent attempt to sustain interest in photo- 
graphic work by dealing with that most readily 
possible under present conditions. 

Members’ Nights a Big Success. 

I have a long letter from the secretary of the 
South Shields society, which almost alone in that 
district has had a most successful session of some 
twenty demonstrations, of which ten were given 
by members. The members’ nights (introduced 
for the first time) have proved most successful, 
and the social feeling so essential to the success 
of a society was very evident. The following 
members are specially mentioned for their help 
in this respect : Messrs. Harbit Heal, T. Н. Clulee, 
H. S. Becke, W. Eno, L. W. J. Jagger, and Geo. A. 
Keen. All these gentlemen gave demonstrations 
based on the elementary репор of producing 
a negative or a positive, by ordinary light or by 
artificial light, and a correctly prepared print by 
simple means, and the most effective way of pre- 
senting the finished print. 


A Club-room Model. 

The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the South Shields Photographic Society : 
President, Mr. Harbit Heal; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. Т. Н. Clulee, A. Т. Flagg, M.A., J. Т. Dagleas, 
and E. С. Hails; hon. secretary, Mr. Harrison 
Burgess; hon. sec. pro tem., Mr. Geo. A. Keen 
(62, Candlish Street, South Shields) ; hon. treasurer, 
Mr. Edgar Matthews; hon. auditor, Mr. Norman 
Wood; hon. lanternist, Mr. Geo. A. Keen; com- 
mittee, Messrs. L. W. J. Jagger, J. T. Dixon, R. M. 
Lothian, N. Wood, W. Raisbeck, Geo. Laidler, 
Н. S. Becke, and Geo. A. Keen. The new president 
has offered a prize for the best portrait taken by a 
member. To help them in this branch the council 
is arranging afternoon demonstrations in the meet- 
ing room, each member present to photograph the 
model to his own scheme of lighting and position. 
Considering the difficulties in arranging outings in 
these times, this ought to be very successful, and is 
an excellent attempt to cope with the situation. 
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Leicester Events. 

The Leicester Photographic Society has had a 
budget of events happening which have contri- 
buted to its well-being. Firstly, they had splendid 
weather for the Newtown outing, and with the 
extra hour of daylight this was something worth 
having. Among other points of pictorial interest 
such as fine old oaks, carpets of bracken, and pretty 
peeps of woodland country, they were able to 
inspect and photograph the historic remains of 
what was once the happy home of the ill-fated 
nine days’ queen“; some valuable records were 
obtained, and a good start made for the president’s 
prizes. An enjoyable tea contributed to the success 
of the үз From Leicester I hear the Red Book 
of the R. P. S. is not to be issued, so possibly unsold 
copies of last year’s issue may soon be at a premium. 
The Leicester society is represented in the R. P. S. 
slide set with three slides. A Leicester member, 
who is now in South Africa, invites the society to 
a summer outing on the slopes of Table Mountain. 
Even the extra hour provided by Mr. Willett’s 
successors will retire beaten in the effort to comply. 
South African amateurs will be glad to welcome 
another British worker in the person of Mr. W. H. 
eon Holywell House, Albert Road, Salt River, 


A Vexed Question. 


Some slight friction occurred in a Midland society 
because some one spoke pretty straight on the 
uestion as to whether a secretary should provide 
the tea at the outings beforehand, or wait until the 
occasion. The question has arisen with frequency 
both in society and federation circles. As an 
instance of the urgency of the matter, a year or 
two back the Yorkshire Federation went to Bolton 
Abbey, and the secretary ordered tea at a tea 
house in the woods at the request of a certain number 
of members. The weather being fine, the attendance 
was more than doubled. The party, to the number 
of forty, who had ordered tea arrived at the tea 
house to find the earlier arrivals had consumed 
everything that was to be had. Last year (there 
being increased ordinary facilities) the tea question 
was left untouched, and the party of federation 
members was in practice many ies with no 
co-ordination. What this year be remains to 
be seen, but the crux is just the forethought of the 
individual member in ordering, and guaranteeing 
to pay in the event of a wet-day fiasco. The Mid- 
land secretary points out that last Saturday he 
received intimation that about fourteen members 
would be present, and at the beat up there were 
thirty. The same thing occurs in most societies, 
and naturally one asks, is it fair to the caterer, 
or is it fair to the secretary who makes the arrange- 
ments? It is a simple remedy—a postcard to the 
secretary, a few coppers for each individual in the 
event of the day being wet and unsuitable for the 
outing, and some thought for others. 


Stalybridge Rambles. 

The Stalybridge Photographic Society is making 
all ramble arrangements at the ordinary Tuesday 
evening meetings; therefore the secre wishes 
it to be clearly understood it is advisable that 
members should be in attendance at these meetings 
as regularly as sible. Members unable to be 

resent will find the date, time, and place of meeting 
or an arranged ramble posted up in the dark-room 
from week to week. June 27 is a special lecturette 
night, and various subjects are promised. 


South Suburban Economies. 

The South Suburban Photographic Societ 
writes me that it is not proposed to issue a hand- 
book this year, but two or three events are arranged 
which are sent on a slip to be pasted in the үтер 
handbook. At the general meeting held lately 
it was agreed that the following officers be elected 
to fill the vacancies caused by resignations and 
other causes: Committee, Mr. Causton and Mr. 
Е. Н. Richardson, vice Messrs. E. В. Bellamy and 
L. Н. Fairkill, resigned ; Mr. Н. D. Fretwell, hon. 
secretary and treasurer ; Mr. M. C. Luck, assistant 
hon. secretary and lanternist ; Affiliation delegates, 
Messrs. J. Nixon and H. D. Fretwell. 


The next issue of The A. P. will be the 


first of a New Volume. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
p the same week. ADVICE, CRITICIS 

TION will be íreely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be ad 


rinted in our 
and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 


À to the Editor, Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, on, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one si paper only. 


Enlarging. 
The lighting arrangement of my enlarger is 
not satisfactory. It has a fixed upright incan- 
descent gas burner, etc. D. H. (Bedford). 
There is practically no fog on the 
negative submitted. It has not been 
developed quite far enough, but other- 
wise is excellent. You will have to be 
careful not to over-expose the enlarge- 
ment. This negative should give a good 
enlargement with gaslight paper. You 
may find that for bromide paper en- 
larging you will have to intensify the 
negative slightly. A fixed illuminant is 
not convenient or desirable. When the 
apparatus is ready (in focus, etc.) for 
enlarging, remove the negative. A sheet 
of white paper or card in the place of 
the bromide paper should appear evenly 


illuminated. If this is not the case the 
position of the illuminant should be 
changed. 


Recoating Glass. 

I hawe about fifty clear glass quarter-plates. 

Could you give formula for recoating these as 

slow plates, etc. ? F. W. G. (Maida Vale). 

The making of the emulsion and coat- 

ing the plates is a far more delicate and 
complicated process than many amateurs 
realise, and is not practicable on a small 
scale, and requires some knowledge of 
and experience in chemical operations. 
It would not pay to do so small a quantity. 
Vide Dictionary of Photography,” s.v., 
““ Emulsions,” p. 273. 


Mottled Negative. 

Can you explain the mottling of the enclosed 

negative ? P. J. S. (Walsall). 

Mottling very generally may be attri- 

buted to not rocking the developing dish 
or stirring up the contents of the tank, 
etc., at sufficiently frequent intervals 
during development. But we are not 
prepared to affirm that this is the only 
cause. 


Enlarging. 

Can I use daylight enlarger with incandescent 

gas or magnesium ribbon? Can you give any 

suggestion of the amount of ribbon to use ? 

A. K. (Wandsworth). 

Yes, but a light-diffusing screen of 
finely ground glass is desirable. This 
should be placed about an inch or so 
away from the negative. The magnesium 
ribbon should be waved up and down, 
right and left, during the burning, to 
equalise the light effects. Try burning 


one foot of ribbon at six inches from the 
diffusing screen. Then with a strip? of 
card or opaque paper cover up one- 
fourth of the negative ; then burn another 
foot of ribbon. Cover up half the nega- 
tive, and so on, thus getting four different 


printing exposures of one, two, three, and | 


four feet of ribbon. On developing this 
trial-strip print, you will then see in which 
direction to modify the printing of the 
next piece of paper. 


Pyrogallic Acid. 
Will you please tell me the use of pyrogallic 
acid? Is it used for developing? 
C. B. (Weymouth). 
Pyrogallic acid is the older name for 
what chemists now call pyrogallol, and 
photographers often cut this down to 
pyro.“ It is nearly the oldest of our 
photographic developers, and it may 
fairly be said to be the favourite among 
present-day workers. It is used Ьу 
chemists in gas analysis for absorbing 
oxygen; it is also a frequent constituent 
of hair dye. 


Intensification. 
Please tell me what to use to intensify a thin 
negative of'an interior. The church window is a 
| little flared, and I should much like to get а 
good blank, clear window, etc. | | 
B. F. (Birkenhead). 
M, What you term flare is probably 
halation, due to your not using a backed 
plate. The only way to get rid of this 
is to strip the film and then reduce it 
from the back — a ticklish bit of 
business for a non-expert. Аз you say 
the negative is thin, we do not advise 
your trying this procedure. To intensify, 
bleach the negative in water 2 Oz. 
potass. bichromate 10 gr., hydrochloric 
acid 2-3 drops. Wash it till the margins 
are free from colour stain. Apply your 
ordinary developer. Wash and dry it 
in the usual way. 
Supplementary Lens. 
I have a single-extension camera. In order to 
secure a larger size qiie by bringing the 
subject nearer, could 1 not fix in front of my 
43 in. anastigmat lens a concave spectacle 
lens? Could it be used with the whole or 
only back part of my present lens, and must 
it be used with sliding tube, etc. ? 
J. Р. (Preston). 
By size we presume you mean 
scale of image to object. The size of 
the negative is a fixed quantity depen- 
dent on the size of the camera. Adding 
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a concave lens would lengthen the focal 
length, requiring a greater distance 
between lens and object. A convex 
supplementary would shorten the focal 
length, enabling you (with the same lens- 
to-plate distance) to go nearer to your 
subject, and thus render it on a larger 
scale. For instance, suppose you add a 
twenty-inch convex to a five-inch convex 
lens, the resulting focal length would be 
(about) four inches. Suppose the lens- 
to-plate distance limit to be six inches, 
with a five-inch lens you can get an 
image one-fifth life size, but with а four- 
inch lens you can get an image half life 
size. With a three-inch lens you can 
get life size. If you use a convex supple- 
mentary with either front or back com- 
ponents you will not get so short a focal 
length as with the complete lens. А 
sliding tube is not necessary. 
Films. 
(1) Are films as good as plates? (2) Have roll- 
films any advantage over pack-films ? Which do 
you recommend ? A. S. (Ilford). 
Opinions are divided on both ycur 
points. Plates are easier to manipulate 
and cheaper; films more portable, less 
fragile, etc. Some prefer roll-films, others 
pack-films. Wecannot presume to decide 
among so many pros and cons, but 
we can say that most beginners start 
with plates. 
Lens. 
My camera has lens with stops marked 6.5, 8, 
II, etc., and shutter speed up to 1-rooth sec. 
Does “ stopping down“ increase the speed of 
the shutter? Does it increase the size of the 
image? What is the value of a lens ? 
A. C. (Clapham Park). 
Stopping down means using a stop 
with smaller opening. This has a larger 
F stop number. Thus the opening of 
Е/тт is smaller than F/8. Changing the 
stop does not alter the speed of the 
shutter, nor does it alter the size of the 
image. The smaller the stop opening— 
i.e., larger its number— the longer the 
needed exposure—i.e., slower shutter. 
Stopping down is usually resorted to 
when it is required to get into sharp 
focus objects at considerable difference 
of distance. In general, the smaller the 
stop the sharper the image and the 
greater depth of subject in focus. We 
cannot express any opinion as to the 
value of second-hand apparatus. 
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Seven Years’ Ната. 


This present week, the last in June, completes the seventh 
year of this page. It was in the first issue of July, 1909, that 
the Causerie puffed itself out to its present place and dimen- 
sions. There had, indeed, been a Causerie long before that 
time, the feature extending back to the Middle Ages, but 
previous to the Summer Number of seven years ago it had 
appeared with some irregularity, and only occupied a half or 
three-quarters of a page, and was near the front of the paper 
instead of magnificently bringing up the rear as it does now. 
But for the last seven years it has occupied its present place of 
honour, which means that the Magpie has by this time 365 pages 
to his discredit, and has been retailing his stuff and nonsense 
while the earth has circled seven times round the sun. He 
has a kind of idea that all those 365 pages will come a-flutter 
about his face on the Day of Judgment, and upset his com- 
posure dreadfully. 


Awakening Conscience. 


There is commonly supposed to be some magic about the 
number seven. Are there not seven deadly sins, and seven 
sleepers, and seven stars, and seven senses, and seven wonders 
of the world? Does not Charlemagne start in his chair from 
sleep every seven years, and Ogier the Dane stamp his iron 
mace on the sepultured floor, and Olaf Redbeard of Sweden 
unclose his eyes in his sarcophagus? And are not our lives 
things of sevens? At the third seven we reach maturity ; at 
the tenth seven we fill out the allotted span. The physiologists 
tell us that within the space of each seven years we grow an 
entirely new body. Whether we also get a new outfit of mind 
and conscience is doubtful, but probably we do, for the Mag- 
pie's conscience now gives him qualms with regard to this 
page which it certainly never did when he first took up the 
frolic quill seven years ago. 


A Stupendous Achievement. 


What man's conscience, indeed, would not turn and provoke 
him after he had attempted to spin out for seven summers 
and winters, not to speak of seven springs and autumns, a 
thread of humour from such an impossible distaff as photo- 
graphy? For photography, take it how we will, is a narrow 
subject, and humour must be broad if it is to exist at all. The 
world of the camera, when everything is said, is a little world 
to roll, and tumble and smack about in. Yet the achievement 
of trying, more or less pitifully, to do a grin on the subject for 
seven years running pales by the side of another achievement, 
which is not the Magpie's, but his readers’. The wonderful thing 
is, not that he should have attempted some painful facial dis- 
tortion, but that they for seven years running should have 
endured it. The marvel is not in his resources, but in their 
patience. That is the thing which bowls him over when he 
thinks of it. 


Retrospective. 


From some readers, in fact, he has had the nicest letters, 
and even some of his victims have heaped coals of fire on his 
whitening head. One whom he laughed at for four paragraphs 
and a half sent him by next post a pen and ink drawing of his 
own cheery countenance, just to show that he was bearing up 
under it. Another eminent photographer, to whom the Magpie 
felt constrained to apologise for what he feared might be con- 
sidered a slighting reference, wrote him back to the effect that 
he was rather pleased than otherwise, and that "there is still 
room for fun and nonsense in the world." Not long ago from 


far-away (hina came a letter to say that the Magpie was wel 
comed in the land of the mandarin-duck; while a pair of 
scissors in India, and another pair in America, cccasionally 
pay this page the most gratifying of all compliments, even to 


the extent of reproducing its horrors in the shape of verse, 


and atrocious 


poor scansion, poorer 
rhyme notwithstanding. 


sense, 


The Great Unknown. 


While the Magpie treasures all such things as these, however, 
he likes still more to think of the penumbral ring of readers 
who never write or dream of writing, but who glance at these 
paragraphs and think kindly of THE A. P. idiot. Possibly their 
smiles, if they come at all, are in the spirit of pathos rather 
than in that of humour; yet the most odious pun or the 
feeblest chaff has not frightened them away or contracted the 
circle. In earlier years, when the writer of this page was a 
literary gosling, he would watch from his perch a reader take 
up the paper, and his heart would go thump-thump as the 
reader, al] unconscious of the proximity of genius, approached 
these paragraphs. But as the reader's face never moved a 
muscle at his jokes, but on the contrary took a most mournful 
and depressing appearance, as though it were an obituary 
notice, the Magpie gave up this sort of thing in disgust. 


An Acid Drop. 


Only once—perhaps twice, but I don't remember the other 
time—has there been any exception to the general goodwill. A 
little while ago the Magpie, who had imagined his personal 
identity to be unknown and undiscoverable, was suddenly de. 
nounced to his face, and, figuratively speaking, thrown down 
and danced upon by someone who declared that this page wa: 
acid, vinegarish, personal, unmannerly. All that could be said 
in extenuation was that nothing had ever been set down in 
malice, and that surely so dull a rapier as the one wielded 
here could not scratch the tenderest skin. But the denunciator 
was unappeased, and the Magpie, with a feeling that he had 
no right to live any longer, took his wounded vanity home 
to his gentle hen, trusting to her to pour in the balm of wifely 
flattery. But Mrs. Magpie agreed with the red-hot critic! 
"What I say is," said she, “that it's time you stopped writing 
the stuff." Perhaps it is, and yet, . . .well, the eighth year of 
the Causerie will open in our next. Readers who have stood 
so much already will stand anything. 


Poison Gas. 


Bromine, which is responsible, with other metals, for bro- 
mide prints, says Pearson's Weckly, is one of the most deadly 
gases known to scientists. 


l'rhaps it was from bromide prints 
That the enemy got hints 
How to make his poison gases ; 
Boiled the prints, we may presume, 
To a most unholy grume, 
So that soon the deadly fume 
Rose in suffocating masses. 


And those bromide prints may be 
Up to more iniquity, 
Till in crime they're simply steeping, 
For so frequently in Art 
Do they make the tears to start, 
That they surely play a part 
In the shells described as “weeping.” 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE 
A CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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THE 
CAMEO 
CAMERAS. 


The Cameo is a British-made Camera, 
and a better folding pocket instrument 
cannot be had. It is made in 31 * 2t. 
3-plate, апі Postcard sizes, and is offered 
in a variety of patterns and prices to suil 
all pockets. 


Prices from 21/- 


T is unpatriotic to buy any other than British-built Cameras. 
Therefore, when purchasing, always insist on British-made 
Cameras—in other words, Butchers Famous Cameras. 


Bntish-made Cameras are the best in the world—they last the 
longest—offer the most for your money—and the British-made Lenses 
are the equal of their much-advertised foreign rivals. 


va 
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Should your dealer be unable to supply the camera you want from his stock, let 
him pass your order on to the manufacturers, do not accept a foreign built 
instrument. Remember, English manufacturers are helping to win the war—they 
are making munitions as well as cameras—and munitions must come first. Help 
the British manufacturer—and the nation. 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, Ltd. 


CAMERA HOUSE, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
CAMERA FACTORY —WALTHAMSTOW, E. 


The POPULAR 
PRESSMAN. 


The Reflex Camera you have heard so 
much about, also British Made. Over 5,000 
of these Cameras are now in use, and their 
owners are enthusiastic in their praise. 
Scientific construction has given you a 
perfect reflex at your price. 


ALT Aldis-Butcher 10 15 0 
83x cm. аитам 
d NN. and 3 slides 14 0 0 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE SECOND-HAHD PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


Wanted for Cash, 31 * 21 or Vest-Pocket high-class Cameras with 
{ооа leuses ; liberal Aga given. Send fall particulars, or call, City 
le and Exchange, ‚ Fleet Street, London, Е.С. 


3-pl. Theraton-Pickard Unita Focal-plane Camera, fitted with Goerz Celor 
anastigmat F/4.8 lens, in focussing mount, focal-plane shutter, speeded to 1-1, oooth 
part of a second and time, 3 double dark slides, and solid leather case; list price 
£14 58.3; price 6 17s. 6d. . 

-pl. lite, fited Uno anastigmat F/7.7 lens, in Simplex shutter, 

complete with 3 slides ; condition as new ; 38s. 6d. | 

3} by 2} revolving back Auto ©гайех Junier, fitted Zeiss Tessar anastigmat 
lens F/4.5, focal-plane shutter, changing box for 12 plates, double dark slide, 
and solid leather case; in brand new condition; cost {27 11s. ; accept {18 18s. 

-pL Dalimeyer Tropical Medel Brassbound Correspondent Camera, бїр 
extension, rising and swing tront, reversing back, Dallmeyer No. 4 Series II. 
F/6 stigmatic lens, in Compound shutter, Dallmeyer 4 in. Telephoto attachment, 
2 double ane slides, and solid leather case; list price £23 18s.; accept 

15 128. | 

i pL Theraten-Pickard Tropical Medel Royal Ruby Reflex, long extension, 
rising front, fitted Blitz double anastigmat lens F/4.5, focal-plane shutter, sp ds 
to 1-1, oooth part and time, complete with 3 bookform tropical model slides, 
complete in case; list price £21; take {11 ss. 

J- pl. Ress Twin-leas Reflex Camera, fitted pair of 5 in. Ross Homocentric 
lenses F/6.3, 1 lens mounted in Compound shutter, speeds from 1 second to 
1-250th part and time, rack focussing, rising front, revolving back, Mackenzie- 
Wishart slide, and 12 envelopes, film-pack adapter, and solid leather case; in 
brand new condition; cost £21 ; accept {10 ss. 

No. 2 Stereo. Bro pair of Kodak achromatic lenses, in automatic shutter, 
daylight loading, complete in leather case; 38s. 6d. 

-pl. Falloreli kon- Camera, extra р Aplanat lens, in Unicum shutter, 
speeded from r second to r-10oth part and time, daylight loading, complete in 
leather case; cost £3 17s. 6d. ; 1 19s. 6d. 

Postcard Emsign Roll-fim era, Series V. 
Ensign anastigmat lens F/6, in speeded shutter, 
rising front, EE loading, complete with leather 


сазе; 178. 6d. 
li-film Pocket Cooke Series III. 


i-pl Camera, 
anastigmat lens F/6.5, in Koilos shutter, s ed 
irom І second to 1-300th part of a second and time, 
rack foc „rising front, daylight loading, com- 
plete in solid leather case ; £4 128. 6d. 

3$ by 21 Ernemann Fol Pocket Camera, rapid 
rectilinear lens F/8, in speeded shutter, trom 1 second 
to r-1ooth part and time, hooded focussing screen, 
and 3 slides ; 45s. 

i pl. ton's Tuder, Aldis No. x anas t 
lens F/6, in Unicum shutter, giving жн m 
е, 3 double dark 


1 second to r-rooth part and 
slides, in canvas case ; 41s. 6d. 

Ne. $ Special Folding Kodak, rising front, fitted 
Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 anastigmat lens, in Compur 
shutter, gi speeds from 1 second to 1-250th 
part e time, daylight loading, complete in leather 
case; £7 173. 6d. i 

* by 2$ Newman and Guardia Special Roli-Sim 
Sibyl, fitted Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 anastigmat lens 
speeded shutter, from $ second to 1-100th and 
time, rising front, Newman and Guardia special finder, complete in morocco 
leather case; condition as new; cost £20 8s. 6d.; accept £16 ros. 

i-pL Newman and Guardia 8 Bb Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens, speeded 
shutter, from 1 second to 1-100 pet and time, rising front, complete with 
6 slides, in leather wallet ; in splendid condition; {11 153. 


No. 3 Fold Pocket Kodak, fitted Ross Homocentric lens F/6.3, in Ibso 
shutter, speeded from 1 second to 1-100th part and time, complete in leather 
case ; 


{5 17s. 6d. 
F pl. Lene Reflex, long extension, front, revolving back, focal-plane 
shutter, speeded to 1-8ooth part and time, Voigtlander 9} in. Heliar F/4.$ anas- 
tigmat lens, 5 double dark slides, and case; cost £40; accept £25 12». 6d. 

Postcard Ensign Reflex, double extension, rising front, F/4.5 Ensign anas- 
tigmat lens, focal-plane shutter, speeded from т-тоїһ to 1-1, oooth of a 
second, and time, 3 double dark slides, and leather case; {11 17s. 

Ne. За Folding Pocket Kodak, fitted Zeiss Tessar F/6.3, in Compound shutter, 
Speed ear sone to 1-200th part and time, daylight loading; perfect 
condition ; 7s. 6d. 

41 by 6 cm. Teiss Bebe, fitted with Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens, speeded shutter, 
x second to 1-rooth part, complete with 6 slides, and leather сазе; condition as 
new; accept {7 153. 

tpl Pocket Camera, double extension, rising and falling front, extra 
rapid Aplanat lens, in Ibso shutter, speeded from 1 second to 1-1ooth part and 
um V us slides ; accept £3 4s. 6d. 

C.D.V. Goerz Tenax, pt by 21, Dagor lens F/6.8, speeded shutter, 1 sec. to 
1I-250th part and time, focussing, film-pack adapter, and solid leather case; as 
new; accept {9 тоз. 

ipt. W 's Alpha Folding Hand er Stand Camera, double extension, rising 
and swing front, reversing back, Beck Unifocal F/6 lens, in Automat shutter, 
speeded from х second to r-1ooth part and time, Watson's improved finder, 
complete with 3 double slides; list price £18 103.; £8 ss. 

31 by 2} Егвемзар Roll-Gilm Camera, daylight loading, rapid rectilinear lens» 
in $ shutter; condition as new ; 34s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE 


GENUINE BARGAINS 


SPECIAL BUDGET OF 
OVER 800 BARGAINS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


GET ON OUR MAILING LIST— 
it means money in your pocket. 


THE OITY SALE & EXOHANGE, 
90-94, Fleet Street, E.O. 


5 by 4 Adame’ Mente, rising front, Adams 2 patent Identoscope finder, Ross 
Homocentric anastigmat lens F/6.3, speeded shutter, from $ second to 1-1ooth 
art and time, 6 double dark slides, and leather case; cost £15 15s.; accept 


6 7s. 6d. 

i-pL Sehe Reflex, long extension, rising front, revolving back, Ross Homo- 
centric lens F/6.3, focal-plane shutter, speeded from 1 second to r-Booth part 
and time, 3 double dark slides; in fine condition; {11 ss. 

Butcher's Postcard Midg Magazine Camera, fitted k Neostigmar lens F/7.7, 
in Lukos shutter, speeded from 1 second to i-rooth part and time, magazine 
for 12 plates; fa 7s. 6d. 

i-pl Kto Ne. 6k, Ensign anastigmat lens F/7.7, speeded shutter, magazine 
for 12 plates, complete in case; 426. 

#-рі Adams’ Vider, double extension, rising front, revolv back, focal- 
plane shutter, speeds to 1-1,000th part and time, Zeiss Series VII. a convertible 
anastigmat lens F/6.3, changing box for 12 plates, daylight-loading roll-holder, 
best quan leather case ; cost £35 108.; accept £16 ss. 

4$ by 6 cm. Bijou Reflex, full-size finder, adjustable s focal-plane shutter, 
Heliar lens F/4.5, in focussing mount, 5 single metal slides, and daylight-loading 
roll-holder, complete in leather case; in good condition; {то ros. 

10 by 15 cm. Felding Pisnex Reflex, rising front, revolving back, self-cappi 
focal- e shutter, giving speeds from r-1oth to i-r,oooth part of a secon 
and time, Cooke F/5.6 anastigmat lens, in focussing mount, 3 double dark slides, 
and solid leather case; {22 173. 6d. 

{-р!. Sinclair Una Hand or Stand Camera, leather covered, double extension, 
extensive rising and swing front, reversing back, Zeiss Protar double anastigmat 
F/6.3 lens, in Newman Accurate shutter, 3 double dark slides, and leather case ; 


list price £21 ; a 5s. 

i-pl Regular R, triple extension, universal rising, аш and swing 
front, swing and reversing back, fitted Goerz Dagor Series III. double anastigmat 
lens F/6.8, in Automat shutter, from x second to 1-100th part and time, 
complete with 3 dark slides, and case; £7 178. 6d. 

ipi. Folding Mile de Luxe, rack focussing, rising and falling front, fitted 
Kengott F/6.8 anastigmat lens, in Koilos Sector 
shutter, speeded from 1 second to 1-300th part and 
time, complete with 3 dark slides ; £4 18s. 6d. 

33 by 21 Nettel Fecal-plane Camera, fitted Cooke 
Series II. F/4.5 anastigmat lens, focal-plane shutter, 
speeded from 1-10th to 1-1,200tb part of a secon 


lenses, i 
shutter, rising front, direct and reflecting finder, 
changing box for 12 plates, in leather сазе: in first- 
class condition; list price £26 ; accept £16 108. 

bpl Geers-Anschats, fitted Goerz г Jens 
F/6.8, in focussing mount, focal-plane shutter, 

to 1-1,000th part of a second, 6 double dark 
ides, and leather case; {9 17s. 6d. 

3} by 2$ Adams’ Vesta, fitted Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 
anastigmat lens, Compound shutter, speeded from 
I second to 1-1,250th part and time, 6 dark slides, 
flm-pack adapter; list price {12 108. ; take £7 тов. 

pl. Tare Tenax Doubie-extension 


#-рІ. ех- 
tensive rising, falling, and cross front, fitted 
Tenastigmat F/6.8 lens, in Compound shutter, 
speeded from 1 second to I-2§oth part and time, 
3 dark slides, and leather сазе; in brand new condi- 


tion ; 1 18s. 6d. . 
-pL 's Midg, fitted with Aldis Uno F/7.7 anas t lens, in Ibso 
shutter, speeded from 1 second to 1-rooth part and time, focussing, takes 12 


plates; 455. 

i-pl Thernton-Pickard Reyal Ruby A o Camera, long rising and 
swing front, swing and reversing back, fitted with 6 in. Goerz Dagor Series II. 
F/6.8 double anastigmat Jens, Thornton-Pickard time and instantaneous shutter, 
3 double dark slides, and threefold tripod, and case; price {12 10s. ; £6 17s. 6d. 

5 by 4 Shew Aluminium-bound Xit, fitted Dallme es II. No. 3 F/6 stig- 
matic lens, Bausch and Lomb Unicum shutter, эреде from 1 second to r-rooth 
part and time, focussing, 3 double dark slides, and leather case; list price {15 ; 


ss. 6d. 
"P Adams? Vaida, tropical model, teak and brass bound, double extension, 
rack focussing, rising and falling swing front, revolving back, Identoscope finder, 
showing the exact picture when rising front is used, wide-angle rack con- 
vertible VII.a Protar F/6.3, single com oe in. focus, 
e, 4 


extension, 


£16 158.: {то ss. 

tp. Thorntea-Pickard Triple-extension Twe-shutter Field Camera, extensive 
rising and falling front, еше and reversing back, Busch rapid symmetrical lens, 
roller-blind shutter, also focal-plane shutter, complete with 3 double dark slides, 
and threefold tripod; £4 15s. 


Wanted for Cash. High-class Phot 
the best prices in the trade. Please sa | for valuation. 
Call 1? possible, or write, giving full Approximate 
valuation per return. Absolute satis! on guaranteed. City Sale 
and Exchange, 90-4, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Age Apparatus. We allow 
t your 


= 90-94, FLEET ST., E.C. 


arama: Fe, 
FLEET, LONDON.’ 


Branches: 54, LIME ST., ЕС.; THE ARCADE, BROAD ST. & LIVERPOOL ST., EC; 26 & 23 KING'S RD., SLOANE SQ. S. VW.: 81, ALDERSGATE ST., EC. 
Werks: WESTMORELAND BUILDINGS, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH 


ADVERTISERS. 
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THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


BARGAINS IN HIGH-CRADE SECOND-HAND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


CAMERAS and LENSES 


PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


Very latest pattern Newman and Guardia Baby 
roll-film Sibyl, Zeiss Tessar lens F/4.5, pigskin case; 
perfect condition; £13 7s. 6d. — iene? 

44 by 6 cm. Adams’ Baby Vesta, Zeiss Tessar 
lens F/4.5, Compound shutter, 3 double slides, 
daylight-loading film-pack adapter, Goerz artificial 
light enlarger, and neat carrying case; the whole 
outfit in perfect condition ; £13 2s. 6d. 

P.C. size very latest pattern Sanderson Regular 
folding hand and stand, every up-to-date movement 
and improvement, Dallmeyer Series II. F/ 
matic lens, Compound fully-speeded Sector shutter, 
3 double slides, solid leather carrying сазе; as new; 
cost {19; £13 105. | 

Р.С. size very latest pattern Sanderson hand and 
stand, Goerz Series III. F/6.8 Dagor double anastig- 
mat, Koilos fully-speeded Sector shutter, 3 double 
dark slides; as new; cost £15 IOS. ; £11 7s. 6d. 

Latest pattern Houghton's vest-pocket Ensignette, 
Cooke anastizmat lens F/5.8, 2 brilliant view-tinJers, 
calf carrying purse; £4 35. 6d. 

Latest pattern Houghton's vest-pocket Ensignette, 
Zeiss Tessar lens F/6.3, focussing adjustment, carry- 
ing purse; as brand new; £5 7s. 6d. 

44 by 6 very latest pattern tropical Nettel Kibitz, 
every up-to-date movement, focussing adjustment, 
Zeiss Tessar lens F/4.5, Compound fully-speeded 
Sector shutter, 1 second to 1-250th, Russia leather 
bellows, 6 nickel dark slides, leather covered f.-p. a. 
2 purses; absolutely unsoiled ; £11 3s. 64. 

'ery latest pattern Goerz vest-pocket Tenax, 
Compound  fully-speeded Sector shutter, Goerz 
Series III. F/6.8 Dagor double anastigmat, 6 dark 
slides, carrying purse ; £7 тоз. 

No. 2 Houghton's vest-pocket Ensignette, achro- 
matic lens, time апа inst. shutter, latest pattern, 
complete with purse ; 27s. 6d. 

34 by 24 Gaumont Blocknote, Zeiss Tessar lens 
F/6.3. rising and cross front, fully-speeded shutter, 
focussing adjustment, f.-p. a, 6 nickel slides, solid 
leather carrying case; cost over (17; J 


stig- 


£8. 

31 by 21 Adams’ compact Idento folding pocket, 
Ross Homocentric lens F/6.3, Compound fully- 
speeded Sector shutter, r second to 1-250th and 
time, reversible brilliant view-finder, very compact, 
complete with f.-p. a.; £6 rss. 

Very latest pattern Model No. 3 45 by 107 Richard 
Verascope, every up-to-date movement, pair of 
Darlot R.R. lenses, time and inst. shutter, magazine 
changing box, solid leather carrying case, telescopic 
tripod, ball and socket head; as new; £9 15s. 

6 by 4} Boot's Sprite, R.R. lens, time and inst. 
speeded shutter, focussing screen, 6 slides; as new ; 
28s. 6d. 

44 by 6 Zeiss Bébé, F/4.5 Zeiss Tessar lens, fully- 
speeded shutter, 1 second to r-10oth, 6 dark slides, 
leather carrying case; £8 155. 

45 by 107 latest pattern Glyphoscope, taking 
camera and combined stereoscope, pair of best 
quality achromatic lenses, time and inst. shutter, 
direct view-finder, back focussing screen, 6 slides ; 
absolutely unsoiled ; 27s. 6d. 

}-pl. latest pattern Marion Soho reflex, every up- 
to-date movement and improvement, 6 bookform 
slides, best ebonised film-pack adapter, Cooke 
Series II. F/4.5 stigmatic lens, solid leather carrying 
case; unsoiled; £18 §s. 

34 by 2} N. and G. very compact Sibyl, Zeiss 
Tessar lens F/6.3, time and inst. fully-speeded 
shutter, 4 second to r-rooth, brilliant direct view- 
finder, 6 dark slides ; absolutely unsoiled ; £8 8s. 

44 by 6 Ernemann vest-pocket Spring, Ernemann 
double anastigmat lens F/6.8, 6 dark slides; £4 15s. 

44 by 6 Goerz vest-pocket Tenax, Goerz Series III. 
F/6.8 Dagor double anastigmat, fully-speeded 
shutter, 1 second to 1-100th, 6 slides, leather carrying 
case; /6 158. 

No. 1a Special F.P.K., all up-to-date movements 
and improvements, Aldis anastigmat lens 1°/6, 
Automat fully-speeded shutter to 1-100th; £3 17s. 6d. 


| 


}-pl. latest pattern tropical model Sanderson, 
every up-to-date movement and improvement, 
including new wile-angle rack, Ensign anastigmat 
lens F/s.8, Koilos fully-speeded shutter, I sec n1 
to r-300th, 6 teak double dark slides, solid leather 
carrying case; £9 7s. 6d. 

| -pl. latest pattern Ross Keros universal hand 
and stand, every up-to-date inovement and improve- 
ment, Ross comibinable lens, 2-foci, Ё/5.5, latest 
pattern Compour fully-speeded shutter, 3 best 
quality double plate-hol lers; absolutely unsoiled ; 
117 28. 6d. | 

3} by 2} Ernemann very compact roll-film folding 
pocket, best quality R.R. lens, Automat t., b., and 1. 
speeded shutter to 1-100th, focussing adjustment ; 
as new; II 138. 


L9 


P.C. very latest pattern Goerz roll-film Tenax, 
every up-to-date movement and improvement, 
fine lever focussing adjustment, risinz and cross 


front, Goerz Series III. F/6.8 Dagor double anastig- 
mat, in latest pattern Compound fully-speeded 
Sector shutter ; perfect condition: £10 7s. 6d. 

P.C. very latest pattern Special Kodak, every 
up-to-date movement and improvement, Kodak- 
Zeiss anastigmat lens F/6.3, latest pattern Compound 
fully-speeded Sector shutter, complete with de Luxe 


сазе; all unsoiled ; £10. 
P.C. very latest pattern 3a F.P.K., every up-to- 
date movement, ball-bearing Automat speeded 


shutter, reversible brilliant view-finder, best brown 
carrying case : all unsoiled ; cost £6 3s.; £4 45. 


"THE EXCHANGE WAY 
THE CHEAPEST WAY.” 


FULL MARKET VALUE 
ALLOWED FOR OWN 
APPARATUS IN PART 
OR WHOLE EXCHANGE. 


34 by 21 Servex compact roll-film and plate, all 
necessary movements, double extension, Goerz Series 


III. F/6.8 Dagor double anastigmat, Koilos fully- 
speeded Sector shutter, glass plate attachment, 


6 double dark slides, focussing screen, and leather 
case; cost over {15; £7 7s. Od. 

}-pl. compact Thornton-Pickard roll-film Filma, 
latest pattern, U front, achromatic lens, t., b., and 1. 
shutter; unsoiled ; 12s. 6d. 

P.C. very latest pattern Thornton-Pickard Special 
Ruby reflex, revolving back, Cooke anastigmat 
lens F/4.5, Unit latest self-capping pattern fully- 
speeded focal-plane shutter, auto. time stop, 3 slides, 
deep reversible focussing hood; practically new ; 
і 17s. 6d. 

P.C. size very latest pattern Butcher's Popular 
Pressman reflex, all up-to-date movements, Aldis 
anastigmat lens F/4.5, Mackenzie-Wishart А” 
pattern daylight-loading dark slide, 12 envelopes, 
velvet-lined solid leather carrving case; scarcely 
soiled ; list price £16 10s. ; £12 7s. 64. 

]-pl. Adams’ Videx reflex, all necessary move- 
ments, extra long bellows, extension slide struts, 
rack rising front, sunk-lens box, skvshade, revolving 
back, fully-speeded focal-plane shutter to 1-1,000th, 
Adams' f.-p. a., 3 double dark slides, best quality 
velvet-lined carrying case; perfect condition ; seen 
very little wear; an exceptional bargain; cost 
a? 108.; £9 17s 6d. 

ł-pl. Tourist Sanderson, all necessary movements, 
B. and L. symmetrical lens, Unicum fully-speeded 
shutter, 3 double slides, solid leather carrying case ; 
perfect condition; £3 19s. 6d. | 


Stereo. Weeno very compact folding pocket, 
takes any make of daylight-loading roll-films, pair 
of B. and L. R.R. lenses, time and inst. shutter, 
pneumatic release, solid leather carrying case ; 
£2 158. 

}-pl. Adams’ Videx reflex, all possible movements, 
41-way swing front, skyshade, new Ross Xpress lens 
F/4.5, 6} in. focus, swing front, f.-p. a., з double 
slides, Adams’ best quality waterproof sling carrying 
case; cost over £40 ; {15 75. ба. 

]-pl very latest pattern Houghton's Ensign 
reflex, all up-to-date movements and improvements, 
self-capping blind focal-plane fully-speeded shutter 
to r-r,oooth bulb and time, з double slides, Cooke 
anastigmat lens F/4.5; as new; £8 14s. 6d. 

]-pl latest pattern tropical model Sanderson, 
folding hand and stand, every up-to-date movement 
and improvement, 6 best quality teak double dark 


slides, Nettel daylight-loading envelope adapter, 
12 single metal dark slides, with self-contained 


screen, Zeiss Amatar lens F.6.3, in Compound fully- 
speeded Sector shutter, solid leather carrying case ; 
perfect condition; £14. 

P.C. Lizars' Challenge very compact folding 
pocket, constructed of polishe 1 mahogany through- 
out, Aldis No. 3 Series II. F/6 anastigmat lens, in 
Unicum fully-speeded shutter, 1 second to 1-100th, 
3 double slides; splendid order; £4. 

3} by 24 Wunsche compact folling pocket hand 
and stand, double extension, rack focus, Mars 
anastigmat lens F 6.8, Koilos fully-speeded shutter 
I second to 1-300th, 5 single dark sli £4 15S. 

}-pl. Houghton's folding Klito hand and stand, 
Ensign anastigmat lens F/7.7, Ensign Simplex 
Sector shutter, Antinous release, 3 slides ; splendid 
order; a grand lot; £2. 

)-pl. Thornton-Pickard triple-extension Imperial 
field camera, all necessary movements, T.-P. Panto- 
рели lens F/8, iris, T.-P. t. anl i. shutter, 2 book- 
orm dark slides, threefold ash tripod ; £3 ros. 

4-pl. Butcher's Cameo compact folding hand 
and stand, double extension, rack focussing, Beck 
rapid symmetrical lens F/8, Unicum fully-speede 1 
shutter, т second to 1-100th, also pair of Beck wide- 
angle cells, 6 slides, solid leather carrying case ; 
£3 15s. 

}-pl. Goerz latest Manufoc Tenax, Goerz Series IIT. 
F/6.8, Dagor double anastigmat, Compound fully- 
speeded Sector shutter, 6 special quality slides; 
perfect condition: £8 125. 6d. 

Р.С, compact Lowengard de Luxe folding pocket 
hand and stand, double extension, rack focus, 
U front, Zeiss Amatar lens F/6.3, Compound fully- 
speeded Sector shutter, 3 slides ; practically new ; 
{9 7s. 6d. 

P.C. double-extension Houghton's pocket Tudor, 
rising and swing front, Busch rapi! symmetrical 
lens F/8, B. and L. Automat fully-speeded Sector 
shutter, 3 double slides ; £2 17s. 6d. 

Standard stereo. Goerz-Anschutz, pair of 125 mm. 
Dagor lenses, simultaneous focussing, adjustable 
panel, latest self-capping blind focal-plane shutter, 
3 double slides, roll-holder, solid leather carrying 
case; condition as new ; cost nearly /30 ; £14. 

34 by 21 latest pattern Bentzin collapsible focal- 
plane, fully-speeded focal-plane shutter to 1-1,000th, 
very compact, Cooke Series II. F/4.5 stigmatic lens, 
focussing setting, 3 aluminium-bound double dark 
slides, brilliant direct view-finder, solid leather 
carrying case ; £7 6s. 6d. 

P.C. latest pattern Countess de Luxe roll-film 
folding pocket, every up-to-date movement, double 
extension, rack focussing, rising and front, 
U form front, Dallmeyer Series IV. F/6.3, in latest 
pattern Compour Sector shutter, reversible brilliant 
view-finder, solid leather carrying case ; £7 

]-pl All-British Planex reflex, all necessary 
movements, long bellows extension, rack and pinion 
focussing adjustment, sunk-lens cone,Goerz Series III. 
F/6.8 Dagor double anastigmat, 3 ebonised book- 
form dark slides, f.-p. a., and solid leather carrying 


les ; 


cross 


case; splendid condition; cost over 420; {10 

I- pl. latest pattern Professional Model Planex 
reflex, every up-to-date movement and improve 
ment, revolving back, fullv-speeded — focal-plane 


shutter, 4 second to 1-1,300th, Mackenzie-Wishart 
daylight-loading dark slide, r2 envelopes, Busch 
Gluakar 8] in. F/3.1 anastigmat lens, in sunk retlex 
setting, waterproof carrying case; perfect condi- 
tion; £24 10s. 


v 


Three minutes 
Phone: from the Bank. 
5157 Telegrams: 
AVENUE. PHOTOTYPIC, 
9 9 uu B Leo, oN oO. 


Branches—81, ALDERSGATE ST., E. C.; 26 & 28, KING'S ROAD, SLOANE SQ., S.W. ; & THE ARCADE, BROAD ST. & LIVERPOOL ST., Е.С. Works CWESTMORELAND BUILDINGS, E.C, 
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'SPECIAL RUBY “ 


THE T-P BRITISH МАЈЕ, REFLEX CAMERA 


SINGLE-ACTION SHUTTER, requiring only ONE movement to set for ANY exposure, whether Time or 
Instantaneous. 
Automatic Self-Capping, permitting the plateholder shutter to be drawn either before or after the Shutter has 
been set. 
NO LIGHT REACHES THE PLATE UNTIL THE ACTUAL EXPOSURE. Exposures 1-1000th sec. to time 
of any duration. 
MIRROR.—Automaticallv sets after each exposure. ALWAYS READY. No pictures lost at the critical n.oment 
through having to set the Mirror. 
REVOLVING BACK.—.Allowing the plate to be chanced from the horizontal t^ the vertical, or vice versa, even 
when the Plate is ready for exposure. No fumbling with awkward catches; entirely automatic locking. 
EE LENS BOX.—Lens recessed in Box with skyshade. A different Lens сап be fitted in an instant without having to 
СОР unscrew flange or other troublesome operation. The Вох is reversible for extra long focus and Telephoto мо! К. 
EXTENSION.—Extremely long, so that the single combination of Convertible Lenses, like the Ruby Anastizmat, 
may b» used. 
LENS.—The well-known and highly appreciated T-P Cooke F/4.5 Anastigmat. which has no superior in large- 
aperture Lenses, is supplied at a price far beyond all competition. 
The T-P. Convertible Ruby F/6.5 is also supplie l. and is an Anastigmat of unique value. 
It consists of two perfect sing e Anastigmats which can be us-d separately as long-focus 
Lenses, and when so used will cover the Plate to the extreme edges at full aperture, and, 
combined. make a perfect Double Anastigmat of the highest class. 


OUTFITS WITH T-P COOKE F/4.5 LENSES 


i-Pur - £10 : 15:0 


Postoard, £15:0:0 :-plate, £23:2:0 
THORNTON-PIGK ARD Lro., ALTRINCHAM. 


nee 
rey Fra, 


Fu RUBY 


The WORLD'S Leading 


Folding Pocket Camera, 
The N. & G. | 


*"SIBYL." 


Models for | 
PLATES and FILM-PACKS 
or Models for ROLL-FILMS. 


PURE 
PHOTO CHEMICALS 


METOL 
HYDROKINONE 
PYRO 

GLYCIN 


In Substance and Concentrated Solutions. 


44 X 6 cm. Vest Pocket 


x pans SIBYL.” 
X 2] or 64 X 9сш. | 


“ NEW — SIBYL. " 


“NEW IDEAL SIBYL.” 


Use a SIBYL” for 
PERFECT results. 


The STANDARD of 
CHEAPNESS is VALUE, 


Ask your dealer about BRITISH. MADE N. & G. SIBYL „ CAMERAS. 


THE NEW DOUBLE BOOK- FORM METAL DARK SLIDES. | 


1НЕ MOST PERFECT METAL 
SLIDE YET DESIGNED. 


М. & С. MAKE AND FINISH. 


Ease of Loading and Unloading. 

Perfect Registration of Sensitive 
Surface 

No Fingering of Plates, and no 
Broken Nails 

Constructed in Brass and 
Nickel Silver. 

PRICES 44x6cm. 10/- 
3i x 2$ or 68x9 cm. 12/6 à; 

" BRITISH.” LONDON MADE 
We are reluctantly compelled to annon: ice ап advance of 10 per cent. on our List 
Prices of - mmeras and Sundries 24 our manufacture, owing to the increased 
of raw materials, lenses, etc., consequent on the War. 


_NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., Soh Чун pace 


BRITISH MADE 
RODINAL. 


You can rely on the purity of all 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
supplied to your Dealer by 


| CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. 


(PHOTO), LTD., 
13, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, Е.С. 


SPECIAL LIST FOR PROFESSIONALS. 


— — —— — 
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Send for 
Descriptive 
Price List. 


RED SEAL PLATE 


350 H. & D. An extremely rapid plate for 


Hand Camera work, free from fog and halation. 


BARNET SPECIAL RAPID 


225 H.& D. A reliable plate of magnificent 
quality and good speed for Field and Studio. 


Have a reputation of thirty years’ standing, which is still 
fully maintained. Amateurs are strongly recommended to 
use either of the above two brands as ideal for their general 


wants and for giving bright sparkling pictures. 


„„; e —..xk.x.k=kxññññ.᷑ñxdððð ʒff· f —Tr —:.— . —ññ;nr«⸗r4sẽ««ää/ñññññ 


ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd. BARNET ENGLAND. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


NIS 
2 
5 


ОК regular customers аге so 
() confident that we shall make 
the most of their negatives 

that they almost invariably leave the 


selection of size, colour and mounting 


scheme entirely to us. 


Why not try this way yourself? 
Just send along two or three nega- 
tives and ask for our opinion and 


an estimate. 


By the way, if they are glass nega- 
tives, it would be better to send for 
a wooden packing box first. We 
can at the same time send you a 
copy of our book, Making the 
Most of Your Negatives. The cost 
of postage on a j-plate packing box 
is 3d. The booklet is sent post 
free upon receipt of coupon below. 


RAINES & CO., The Studios, EALING, W. 


Please send me your free (coklet, "MAKING THE MOST OF 
YOUR NEGATIVES,’ describing the work you do, its cost, and telling 


me how to pack my negatives. 


Name 


—B— ñ ͥ 63335333 
—m—ñ ꝙ— ñ œ wM—. d 3332222260 
2662695695695 20 0 
tsean oo aati: acannon 
i „6 
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Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates 


Ба н ыз Үз: 
Qc SH 7 i 
"4. 


Ordinary Plate. 

with K 3 Fi'ter. 
Here you have an illustration. not only of the true 
colour-rendering given by the Wratten Panchro- 
matic, but also of its remarkable power of render- 
ing detail through mist. The Wratten Panchro- 
matic photograph clearly show the gold lettering 
on the blue-grey ground of the motor-lorry, and 
also the building in the distance. 


Wr te for Wratten Descriptive Catalogue, fost free. 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


WATSON’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


Order British Lenses with British Cameras. 


None will give you greater satisfaction than 
THE 


HOLOSTIGMAT 


a convertible Lens for fast or 
medium exposures. Wide, nar- 
row, and medium angle of view. 


Apertures varying from 
F/4°6 to F/11. 

The Holostigmat is per‘ectly 
corrected for Colour photography. 

Kew Observatory Tests have 
proved that the Holostigmat passes 
a larger percentage of incident 
light than any other type, and is 
aciually more vapid than many 
other lenses of nominally larger 
aperture. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd.. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Optical Works: HIGH BARNET. HERTS. 
Branches: 16, Forrest Rd., Edinburgh: 196, Gt. Portland St., London, W. 


Depots: 2, Easy Row, Birmingham; 212, Notre Dame St., West Montreal. 
and 78. Swanston St., Melbourne, Australia. 


“2,8 ADVA 4 
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All you need know about 
printing processes is this: 
There 15 a Velox for every 
negative— Vigorous Velox for 
flat negatives and Soft Velox 
for all other negatives.” 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, W.C. 


| 


— — 


Always use 


Kodol 


—the save- trouble 
developer for plates, 
films, gaslight and 
bromide papers, and 
lantern slides. 


Use Kodol for all your de- 
veloping because it is eco- 
nomical, because it is efficient, 
and because it is easy to use. 


The 3 oz. bottle costs 1/3 and 
makes 75 oz. of normal solu- 
tion. The 8 oz. bottle costs 
2/6 and makes 200 ounces. 
The 16 oz. bottle costs 
4/6 and makes доо ounces 


Kodol is stainless. It keeps 
well and it does not injure the 
skin. And Kodol is easily pre- 
pared—you simply add water 
to the required proportions. 


Kodol bears the Kodak 
Tested Chemicals Seal 


—the sign of  streneth 
спа pur.ty in chemicals. 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, W.C 


$ 
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The “REGENT” Cameras 
aH 


я е 


T is impossible to over-estimate the absolute worth of the“ Regent 
Series of Folding Hand Cameras. @ Made specially to the 
specifications of our own experts, they represent a new standard 
of value and usefulness. The following particulars and prices 

will appeal to every Photographer and suggest the wisdom of a personal 

inspection at any one of our Photographic Branches before purchasing a 

new Camera. 


" REGENT " CAMERA, No. 1. “ REGENT " CAMERA, No. 2. 
SPECIFICATION. 
For plates or film packs, 44 by 31 in. As "Regent" No. 1, but fitted with double 


extension. 


SPECIFICATION. 
Price complete, } plate, £3 2 6. 


Camera. — Hard-ebonized wood. covered іп 
morocco-grained waterproof covering of everlasting 


wear. The baseboard is of aluminium and the * REGENT " CAMERA, No. 3. 
fittings are heavily nickel-plated. EG o. 3 


SPECIFICATION. 
LENS FRONT is cast aluminium, highly finished As Regent No. 2, but fitted with ''Ibso 
in black Rising. falling, and crossing movements Sector Everset Shutter. 


are provided. 


LENS.—Anastigmat, working at f/6.8 and giving Price complete, 1 plate, £3 4 6. 
exquis te definition. Fitted with Iris Diaphragm. 
" REGENT " CAMERA, No. 5. 
Price complete, 1 plate, £2 16 6. SPECIFICATION. 


As Regent No. 4, but fitted with compound 
shutter, giving time, bulb, and instantaneous ex- 
posures automatica'ly from 1 sec. to gtsth This 
shutter is generally admitted to be the most perfect 
of the ‘Secor’ type. Double extension. 


£4 15 0. 


All “ Regent Cameras are supplied complete with 
" Flexo" wire release and 3 metal dark slides. 


300 


The Chemists 


600 Branches. 
Chief London Branch: 182 Regent St., W. 
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MONOMET is as active as German Metol. 
MONOMET lasts longer and keeps better. 


MONOMET gives greater richness and purity. 
Price 80,- lb.; 22/6 ł1b.; 6/- oz.; 1/9 ł oz. 
ALSO SOLD IN PACKETS READY FOR USE, MAKING 
5 TO 10 OZ. OF SOLUTION— 
Monomet-Quinol 
Monomet- жаг - | 3° Der. nik 


Monomet - 
OF ALL DEALERS. 
Other particulars from 


WHITE BAND MFG. CO, LD., SOUTH CROYDON. 
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Think of the saving this means in these days of expensive chemicals. 
Over 30 colours, including Browns, Blacks, Reds, Blues, Greens, etc.; and 


a wide range of rough and smooth papers to choose from. 


The process is the acme of simplicity. You know beforehand what 
colour your print will be, and no amount of bungling can alter it. 


A BEGINNER }ргіеѕ : 


“I have tried the trial outfit with twelve very successful results ; 
there is but one regret, that it was not introduced to 
me years ago; there is no other process to touch it.’ 


TRIAL SETS, containing all essentials, | COLOUR CHARTS, illustrated with 


late, ate, Whole-plate, 
3 J- | ji /3 5 16 36 actual Carbon prints, 1/6 post free. 
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Write or call for Free explanatory diagram, “ How it is Done, or send 4d. stamps 
Jor book of instructions, together with artistic booklet containing carbon illustrations. 


15 L2 AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, NEW _ OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
RR 3 site a Tenens iss ААА ЧЕ ШТЫК Sinamay 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.— Three. words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. 


9 a.m. Tuesday. 


Latest date, 


Debosit of purchase money may be made with us, for which NO charge is made. 
Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
WARNING. Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless vou are sure that a 


deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. 


We 1ssue 


a special Deposit Note, with the watermark ‘‘ HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lo.“ 


in the paper. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 


PIIOTOGRAPIIER. 


FonwanpniNG.-- Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 
No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mcan that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Watson's A-plate Camera. double extension, 
two focussing, three double slides, reversible 
finder, spirit level attached, Ross lens ; com- 
plete in cass, £2 5в.; price not half cost of 
1 approval on deposit. Nixon, Wester- 
am. 


Popular Pressman Reflex, F/4.5, 5} in. 
Aldis. 4-plate, six slides, film-pack adapter ; 
practically new, unsoiled; cost £11 10s. Sd. ; 
£8.—382, Finchley Road, London, N. W. 


j-plate Klimax, all movements, Aldis F/6 
lens, anastigmat, in Lukos shutter, 1 to 
1-100th sec., time and bulb, six single metal 
slides, Pyket focussing attachment, leather 
case ; cost 115s. ; accept 70s., or near offer ; 
in splendid order.—Riddell, 166, Hope 


Street, Glasgow. 


CHARLES BAKER’S 


BARGAINS FOR THIS WEEK. 


WE ARE ALWAYS PREPARED TO PUR- 
CHASE, AND PAY GOOD PRICES FOR HIGH- 
CLASS PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


24, x11 No. 1 Sprite Camera, fitted with Ross 
Homocentric lens  F/s.6, speeded shutter, 
hooded focussing screen, 6 single slides, 2 purses ; 
as new; listed £5 10s. ; £4 Ss, 

2 x13 Goerz Vest-pocket Tenax Camera, 
Syntor lens F/6.8, film-pack adapter, and 
УТ fne condition; listed £8 17s. 6d.; 


315 41 Shew Xit Camera, morocco bound, 
усту light and portable, Goerz Syntor lens 
F/6.8, Compound shutter, 3 d. d. slides; shop- 
soiled only; listed £g I1s.; 23 17s. 6d. 

5*4 Goerz Autofoc Tenax Camera, double 
extension, Dagor lens F/6.8, Compound shutter, 
filrn-pack adapter; listed £10 10s. ; £7 138. 

54 x 34 Houghton’s Ariel Camera, extra rapid 
Aplanat F/8, in speeded Sector shutter, hooded 
screen, 7 single metal slides, leather case ; 
listed new £4 5s. ; £2 58. 

6b x41 Regular Sanderson Field Camera, 
triple extension, all movements, 4 d. d. book- 
form slides, roller-blind shutter, time valve; 
as new; listed £7 17s. 6d. ; £5 10s. 

3] x41 Leonar  Roll-fiim Camera, double 
extension, all usual movements, Goerz Dagor 
lens F/6.8, Coinpound shutter, screen, 6 slides 
in wallet, and leather case; new condition; 
listed £12 125.; £1 10s. 

5x4 No. 4 Cartridge Kodak, roll-films or 
plates, double extension, all usual movements, 
Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8, in Unicur shutter, etc., 
leather case; cost £12 128.3; £35 5s, 

34 x2} Nettel Camera, self-capping focal- 
plane shutter, rising and cross front, Cooke 
anastigmat lens F/6.5, 3 d. d. slides, bulb release, 
leather case; as new; £6 17s. 6d. 


Send for List of Second-hand Pho ographic 
Apparatus, post free, to Dept. P. Goods bought, 
exchanged, or sold on commission. 


CHAS. BAKER, 244, High Holborn, London, W. C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld.. 52. Long Acre, W. C. 


Marion Soho Reflex j-plate, patent four- 
way swing front, lens hood, additional 
direct view finder, adapted for Goerz single 
plate-holders, specially adjusted and shutter 
re-timed, twelve Goerz plate-holders, spare 
mirror, stiff waterproof case, new Jaynay 
tripod ; had little use and perfect in every 
detail; cost, without lens, £17; price (no 
lens), £11; or, with Aldis F/7.7 anastigmat, 
£12 5s.; no dealers.—No. 4,065, 52, Long 


Acre, W.C. 
j-plate Pressman Re?ex, perfect; six 
slides; £7, lowest.—Worden, Charlton, 
Claygate. 


-plate Marion Soho Reflex, fitted with 
Ross Homocentric F/4.5 lens; three double 
slides, film-pack adapter, solid leather case, 
shoulder straps. etc.; recent model, and in 
excellent condition; cost £27; accept 
£13 10в., or nearest. Seen by appointment. 
—R., 27, Creighton Road, Kilburn, London, 
N.W. 

j-plate N. and G. Sibyl, with Zeiss F/6.3 
lens, six slides, and wallet; first-class con- 
dition ; cost £17; take £10 for quick sale; 
deposit arranged.—No. 4,064, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. 

4-plate Soho Reflex, Cooke lens, F/3.5, 
three d. d. slides, film-pack adapter, magni- 
fier, K2 screen, leather case : new condition ; 
cost £25; sell cash, £15.— Edmonds, Burgh- 
field, St. George's Road, Harrogate. 

Thornton - Pickard focal-plane Minim 
(V.-P.), Dallmeyer F/6.3, three d. d. slides ; 
£6.—95, Beaconsfield Road, Tottenham. 

Postcard Carbine No. 4, Ross Homo- 
centric lens, N.S. Accurate shutter: £7 10s. 
—M. O., Berry Lodge, Shoreham-by-Sea. 


Box Camera, taking twelve 5 by 4 slides; 
cost £2 2s. ; sell 25s. No. 0 F.P.K. ; sell 16s. 
No. 2 Brownie, 5s. 6d. Autographic 
V. P. K., new; sell 30s.—No. 4,063, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. 


Continued on next page. 


[AEN CAMERAS 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 


We are prepared to take old Cameras 
in part payment for New or Sccond. 
hand Cameras, etc., of any make, the 
difference in price, if any, being paid in 
cash or on ап Extended Payment 
System, acknowledged to be the most 
liberal ever offered. 


Wrste for particulars. 
INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


SERVICE Co., LTD., 289, 292, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Telegrams: "Admittedly, London." 
Telephones: 2071 City, 280 Central. 


June 26, 1916. 


WHY WE ARE OPTIMISTS. 


We have lately heard of dealers in Photo- 
graphic Apparatus who are complaining that 
owing to the restrictions of photography under 
the Defence of the Realm Act, and the difficulty 
of obtaining supplies of new Cameras, there- 
fore business is bad, and the war is going to 
be their ruination, etc. This is not our expert- 
ence; we still find a steady demand for good- 
class apparatus, and are, therefore, open to 
buy modern high-grade Cameras if in really 
good condition, either for cash or in exchange 
for other goods. 

Although. many well-known makes of new 
Cameras are now unobtainable, we can supply 
them Second-hand, often equal to new, but 
from 25 to so per cent. below original list prices. 
If you are thinking of buying a Camera or 
exchanging your own, write for our GREAT 
BARGAIN LIST, or, if possible, call and see 
our enormous stock. We have the finest 
selection in London, all marked in plain figures. 

We are open during the War from 9 to 6; 
Saturdays, 9 to 1. Our premises are only two 
minutes from Leicester Square, Piccadilly Tube 
Station. 


The following really fine bargains have 
recently been taken into stock :— 


4.5х 6 cm. Goerz Vest-pocket Tenax, Dagor 
lens F/6.8, film-pack adapter, case; cost £10 128.; 
for £7 15s. 

31 * 2} Newman and Guardia Sibyl, Cooke 
lens F/6.5, 6 slides, purse case; cost £10 10s. ; 
for £6 12s. 6d. 

41 * 3} Shew Xit, Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8, 
Goerz Sector shutter, 6 double slides, сазе; 
cost £16 16s.; for £1 158. 

4} * 31 Adams Natti, Ross-Zeiss Protar lens 
F/6.3, changing box for 8 plates, leather case ; 
cost {15 15s. ; for £4 15s. 

41 31 lea, reversing back model, Ensign 
Anastigmat lens F/ 7.7, Ensign Sector shutter, 
6 slides, leather case; cost £10; for $3 78. 6d. 

41x31 Houghton’s Ariel, Goerz Dagor lens 
F/6.8, Koilos shutter, 6 slides, film-pack adapter, 
case; cost {9 10s.; for £6 128. 6d. 

4} x 3} Adams’ Vaido, revolving back, focal- 
lane shutter, Ross-Zeiss Convertible Protar 
ens F/6.3, 3 Slides, film-pack adapter, leather 
case; cost over {27; for £15 12s. 64, 

6} x 41 lea, double extension, Watson Holo- 
stigmat lens F/6.5, Compound shutter, 3 double 
slides, case; cost £16 16s.; for £11 154. 

64x42 Butcher Klimax, double extension, 
Goerz lens F/6.8, Koilos shutter, 6 slides, leather 
case; cost £12 148. 6d.; for £7 1 

3} x 21 Marion Soho Reflex, Cooke lens F/5.6, 
3 slides, film-pack adapter, case; cost over 
£16; for £9 138. 

3) * 21 Staley Britisher Reflex, revolving 
back, Aeroplan lens F/4.5, i double slides, 
leather case; cost £17; for $11 108. 

4} x3} Houghton’s Ensign Reflex, Model A, 
revolving back, Ross Homocentric lens F/6.3, 
з double slides, leather case; cost £15 155. ; 
for £9 15s. 

45x 107 mm. Riehard Verascope, Zeiss Tessar 
lenses F/4.5, changing box, magnifiers, case, 
etc. ; cost over £30; for les. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, R. R. lens, auto. 
time shutter, recent model; cost £3 12s. 6d. ; 
for £2 88. 6d. 

3} x21 Watch-pocket Carbine, Zeiss Tessar 
lens F/4.5, Compound shutter; for £8. 

Newman and Guardia Roll-flm Baby Sibyl, 
Carl Zeiss Tessar lens F/4.5, leather case, latest 
pattern; new condition; for £12 103. 

2} x41 Ja Folding Pocket Kodak, selt-focus- 
sing, recent model; cost £2 10s. ; for KI 128. 64. 

2] x41 Is Special Kodak, Carl Zeiss Tessar 
Neg a ak Compound shutter ; cost £9 12s. 6d. ; 
for 128. 6d 


ANY OF THESE LOTS CAN BE HAD ON OUR 
* APPROVAL TERMS.” PROMPT RETURN 
OF DEPOSIT IF GOODS ARE RETURNED, 
CARRIAGE PAID, WITHIN FIVE DAYS. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS: 


SANDS, HUNTER&C 


0. 
(Established $n 1874.) LTD 
Phone: Regent 840. Telegraph: Sansunter, London.“ 


31, Bedford St., STRAND, W.C. 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE 
(continued from facing page) 


LENSES, ETC. 


Ross Tele-negative, setting No. 1; 24 in. 
focus ; cost over £5; scarcely used ; offers.— 
35, Wake Road, Sheffield. 


Ross 1-plate Symmetrical Lens, F/8, in 
time and speeded shutter; 20s. ; perfect. 
Also Ross Anastigmat, 35s.—103, Trentham 
Street, Southfields, London. 


RAPIDLY SELLING! 


JE you wish to take advantage of the very low prices 
at which I am clearing my stock of cameras, etc., 
will you please write me at once ? A large number of 
the 500 lots originally offered have been sold, and, 
of course, they cannot be repeated. Of the bargains 
left the following are some of particular interest : 


No. 227. One }-pl. Nydia Camera, Ross Homo- 
centric lens F/6.3, roll-holder, and leather сазе; 
as new; cost {8 18s. ; for £8. - 

No. 233. Twelve Single Metal Slides (two cases 
holding iur each), 34 x 2}, suitable for Challenge 
Dainty camera ; cost 20s. ; for 7s. 6d. 

No. 236. One sx4 Goerz-Anschutz Camera, 
Dagor lens F/6.8, focal-plane shutter, 6 d. d. book- 
form aluminium slides, with ebonite shutters, exten- 
sion box, roll-holder, all in solid leather case, alu- 
minium stand in case; for £10. 

No. 238. One 5 in. еы Tank, complete, 
in good order; cost 26s.; for 158. - 

No. 270. Two Aldis Lenses, No. 2 Series II., F/6, 
paired for stereo. work, in Ibso stereo shutter, 80 
mm. centres; as new; list price £6 11s. ; for £4. 

No. 271. New }-pl. Magazine Camera, fitted with 
two view-finders, rapid achromatic lens, time and 
instantaneous shutter, iris diaphragm, magnifiers 
for 4, 10, and 18 ft., twelve sheaths, and automatic 
changing arrangement, divided back door; excellent 
value at 15s. each; price (each) 78. 6d. : 

No. 145. One No. 4 Cartridge Kodak Camera, with 
К.К. lens F/2, in speeded 1 to 1-rooth sec., t. and b. 
shutter, rising and cross front, double extension, 
two Brilliant finders, sunk spirit levels for upright 
and oblong, rubber release; takes pictures 5 х4 ; 
complete in limp canvas case; as new; for EI 58. 

No. 243. One }-pl. ор ortunity Dayspool Camera, 
Ross symmetric lens j^ No. 58404, in Unicum 
shutter, leather covered; in perfect order; for EZ. 


Every camera is guaranteed, and, if desired, will be 
de da five days’ appro. on deposit. If your require- 
ments are not write me; I can р bly supply. 


J lu gars 


Optician and Photographic Dealer, 


101 & 107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


WANTED. 
First-class Apparatus. 


Liberal Cash Payments made 
for up to-date Cameras by 
makers of repute. 


DOLLONDS (Established 1750), 
Second-hand Dept., 35, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Чрам г (295 
(DINEX & VERTO 


MADE AT ^" LONDON 
OUR OWN атегаѕ FACTORIES 
— Ad 


high Elass Second hand Department. 


tM GOVERNMENT 


(Самераѕ EXCHANGED. 
24. CHARING + R?. W.C., Nr Leicester Sg Tibe. 


VARIOUS. 


Complete three-guinea Press Photo- 
graphy Course papers; what offers! — No. 
4,062, 52, Long Acre, W. C. 

If you can't get it in your town,“ at 
your local or provincial dealer’s, try us. 
We have the greatest stock of high-grade 
Cameras, both new and second-hand, in the 
whole of the United Kingdom—10,000 
cameras and lenses to select from. New 
cameras made during the war are costing 
more, and nowhere near so good as pre-war 
instruments. State your wants; we can 
supply them. Special second-hand bargain 
list of cameras and lenses free.—The City 
Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, 
London. 

Good Second-hand Apparatus purchased 
for cash, or exchanged; prompt attention.— 
Humphrys, 269-275, Rye (renamed 
from Peckham Rye), Peckham, London. 
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“The Amateur Photographer,” from the 
first number to date, as published; sixteen 
odd numbers missing. hat offers?—No. 
4,061, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Double Slides, polished mahogany frames, 
vulcanite shutters, to fit any make of 
camera; 4-plate, 5s. 3d. ; postcard, 4e. 6d. ; 
4-plate, 3e. 9d.—Lancaster’s, Dept. H., 87, 
Parade, Birmingham. 


Cameras and Lenses exchanged. Fullest 
market value allowed for own apparatus in 
part or whole payment for other apparatus, 
new or second-hand. Submit your goods for 
valuation ; satisfaction guaranteed m every 
case. Call, if possible, or write. Second- 
hand bargain list free.— City Sale and Ex- 
change, 54, Lime Street, London. 


Continued on next page. 


You cant beat 


The House with the Reputation for Fai" 
Dealings and Prompt Business Methods 


SUMMER CLEARANCE 


“SALE” 


of SECOND-HAND CAMERAS and photographic apparatus. 


Owing to Military Service hundreds of our customers have sent in their Cameras 
and Outfits to be sold at any price, and we are offering unprecedented Bargains. 


SEND FOR LISTS—NOW READY. 


You can sell acamera bought from us at 50 per cent. profit when you have 


used it for the season. 


21/- Magazine KLITOS, MIDG, and other Magazine 
Cameras, 4/11. 

t and }-pl. STAND CAMERAS, 5/11 and 8/11 upwards. 
ENSIGNETTES, No. 2 FOLDING BROWNIES, VEST- 
POCKET KODAKS, SPRITES, etc., 14/11 to 25/- 
FOLDING i-pl. CAMERAS, CAMEOS, KLITOS, etc., 
from 14/11. 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA SIBYL, SOHO, ROSS, PRESSMAN, and MENTOR 
REFLEX, ZEISS and GOERZ CAMERAS, all sizes, in first-class 
condition, at half price and less. 

JAY-NAY TRIPODS, as new,4/6. Brass TELESCOPIC TRIPODS, 4/11. 

ALBUMS at half pre-War Prices. 


ALL ORDERS EXECUTED IN STRICT ROTATION. 
Over 3,000 wonderful Bargains marked down to very lowest figures. 
All sorts of Photographic Sundries at cost price. 


All goods sent on approval, and money returned willingly if not satisfied. Cash 
to accompany order, and returned immediately if not satisfied. No quibbling. 


Cameras taken in part exchange. 


CAMERAS PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


Sit down now. Send postcard. Say Sale List." That's all. 


WATSON'S, THE CAMERA HOUSE, 84, HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE 
(continued from overleaf). 


1 best market to Buy, Sell. or Exchange 
photographic apparatus. Catalogues de- 
scribing 1.500 Bargains now ready, post free. 
Easy payments if desired. High-class appa- 
ratus taken in exchange.—The Westminster 
Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria 
Street, and 111, Oxford Street, London. 


No ЫР SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
week: 44 by 31 Folding Pocket 
Camera, rising front, infinity catch, Beck 
Symmetrical lens, speeded shutter; as new; 
i 64.—41, Harrow Road, Edgware 


CASH CAMERAS 


HIGH-CLASS APPARATUS 
ONLY REQUIRED— 
ESPECIALLY SMALL SIZES. 


BALLANTINE, 


99, ST. VINCENT STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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x: WANTED. & 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Messrs. Adams and Co., 24, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C., wil purchase 
for spot cash (or exchange) any kind of 
good modern Photographic Apparatus. Small 
Folding Cameras, Reflexes, and latest pat- 
terns of Adams’ Vesta and Adams’ Minex 
specially wanted. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Wanted, 4-plate Hand Camera, 
maker, complete, cheap.—Hunter, 
marle Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Watch-pocket Carbine or similar Camera 
ا‎ eee 84, High Street, Shef- 
eid. 


Wanted, 1-plate Reflex, with F/4.5 lens, in 
perfect condition. — Chandler, Chiswicke 
Lodge, Tivoli Crescent, Brighton. 

Triple- extension 4-plate Outfit wanted; 
state price. — Watson's, 84, High Street, 
Sheffield. 


Cameras wanted, all sizes and descriptions, 
for cash or exchange; high prices given.— 
Watson’s, 84, High Street, Sheffield. 


Wanted for cash, 4-plate Tropical Sander- 
son, hand and stand, either complete, or 
without lens and shutter. Write, stating 
full particulars and lowest ргіое. —26-8, 
King's Road, Sloane Square. 


known 
Albe- 


Wanted for cash, Adams’ Minex de Luxe 
Reflex; good price given.—Send ful part- 
culars to, or call, City Sale and Exchange, 
54, Lime Street, London. 


Wanted for cash, good Vest-pocket and 
34 by 24 Pocket Camera; good prices given 
for spot payment; F/4.5 anastigmat pre- 
ferred. Call with instrument, if possible, or 
write.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime 
Street, London. 

Wanted for cash. Voigtlander Stereo- 
photoscope, with F/4.5 Heliar anastigmat 
lenses.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime 
Street, London. 


High-grade Cameras and Lenses of every 
description purchased for spot cash. We 
give the best prices in the trade; no quib- 
bling, and satisfaction guaranteed. Call, if 
possible, with your goods; if not, write and 
send full puru O e and Ex- 
change, 54, Lime Street, London. 


VARIOUS. 


Wented, Sinclair Bromoil Transfer Press, 
complete, with accessories; must be in 
good condition; state price. Donald J. 
Butcher, Connaught Avenue, Frinton-on- 

а, 


— тт 2 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 
ADVERTISE IN 
"THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 


\G 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. Assistants wanting Situations 
Miscellaneous, Professional, and Grade Announcements. Uhree Words for 2d. Minimum Гг. 
Latest Time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior te Publication. 


= >» 


А BACKGROUNDS. — Camps, wood- 

lands, landscapes, interiors, conserva- 
tories, sketch grounds, clouds. Designs, 
3d.—S. Hocking and Sons, Artists, Church, 
Lancashire. 


LL BEST SECOND QUALITY.—Gas- 
light, Bromide, апа P.O.P. Postcards, 

54 by 54, 2s. 4d. 100, 5з. 2d. 250. 9s. lld. 
500, 17s. 114. 1,000. post free. Plate and 
Paper lists free.—Note new address: City 


Photo. Works, Birkdale, Southport. 


A^ OLD NEGATIVES BOUGHT. We 
give highest prices, and pay carriage 
from any part of England. State quantities 
and sizes. — A. Gardner, 4, Elizabeth Place, 
Rivington Street, Shoreditch, London, E.C. 


4 SCHOOL of Pictorial and Technical 
1 Photography; Principal, John H. 
Gear, F. R. P'. S. A few lessons will eliminate 
disappointment, reduce cost of materials. 
turn your photography into profit.—8, Not- 
tingham Terrace. Regents Park (two 
minutes Baker Street Station). Phone. 
Mayfair 3796. 


M offering till sold, P.O.P. 4-plate packet 
A of 72 sheets le. 3d.. cabinet 2s. 6d., 
post free. —Martin, Chemist, Southampton. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


Ib to !  BACKGROUNDS!! 

Don't purchase until you have seen our 
beautifully illustrated, bright, artistic, big 
design lists. Send penny stamp postage. 
An education. Prices to please. All satis- 
faction guaranteed. — Pemberton  Broe., 
Rishton, Blackburn. 


SAMPLE BACKGROUND, 8 by 6. 5e. 
А The greatest value ever offered. Just 
what you want. See magnificent list. 
Stamp.—Pemberton’s, Rishton. 


EST QUALITY ENLARGEMENTS, on 
B Wellington Platino - Bromide: Un- 
mounted, B. and W., 10 by 8, 1s. 4d. ; 12 by 
10. 1s. 8d. ; 15 by 12. 2s. ; 20 by 16, 3s. P. S., 
mounted and finished, B. and W., 10 pé 8, 
2x. 6d. ; 12 by 10, 3s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 4s. ; 
20 by 16, 6s. 6d. Best work, prompt 
despatch. New Trade List, post free.—4A. 
Burinon, 30, Drayton Park, London, N. 
Telephone, North 2264. 


OOKS.—Over 1,000.000 volumes in stock 

) on all subjects, including Photography, 
Retouching, etc. Second-hand at Half 
Prices: New at Discount Prices. Catalogue 
free. State wants. Books sent on approval. 
Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121-123, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Wood. 


ACKGROUNDS. — Landscapes, 
lands, Gardens, Conservatories, In- 
teriors, Sketch Grounds; 8 by 6; Se. 6d. 


Designs, 2d.—Glasgow House Studios 
оа Street, Church, Lancs. Тһе Empire 
о. 


В Ј 1 1916. — The Big 
. Shilling Book of Photog raphic 
Formule ; all methods, practical hints, eto. 
nearly 1,000 pages. 
B J LMANAC contains а coxnplete 
9. Text- book on ‘Printings Pre 
cesses " ; now on sale at your dealer’s - 
В.Ј. 


LMANAC contains а ser 1 of 
editorial reviews, showiz38 


large resources of British for пев ceting 

the photographic requirements of the entire 

world. | 
itself; 


Id 

LMANAC.—A Library in 
B.J.A nearly 1.000 pages; now ж76а0у; 
order from your dealer, bookseller, à 
stall, or the publishers, H. Greenwo«» and 
Co., Ltd., 24, Wellington Street, 25120, 
London; paper cover, ls. net; cloth Found. 
28. net; postage: inland. 6d. ; abroad, 


AMERA BELLOWS; pl, 4e- 9% 
5s. 9d.; worth double; оек 6126 
accordingly. Camera Slides in great wo ariely. 
—Frank, Camera Maker, 67, Saltrasarket. 
Glasgow. 
Ne RR 


Continued on next Hate. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PRICE TWOPENCE. FIRST PART ‘OF A NEW VOLUME. 
- n l { m 
1 Fastest Ever! 
2 correspondents. 
used, in 6 slides, 
one Imperial Flashlight | 
plate and five others,” 
Each writes that the 
"others," 400 H. & D.. 
меге under- n = 
failures '' (no density), 
but the one Flashlight“ 
plate a success. 
Imperial Flashlights are 
the fastest plates now | 


procurable. Mark that 
vital. fact ! 


IMPERIAL 
Flashlight 


| PLATES. 


E 
3 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Registered for transmission to Canada bv the Canadian Magazine Post. and as | second-class news matter in the United States. 


GRIFFIN'S ә OF TA FAME. _ 
а PAPERS. 


2 — ͤ— ̃ͤ —⅛— 65 991 
| If you want a paper that prints at i: 
. night, Griffin's NOCTONA meets i 
Е your requirements іп a most satis- 
factory way. Try a packet the very | 
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A next time you need a few prints. Your MADE IN FIVE DISTINCT GRADES. 


dealer will supply, or write for 1-plate 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET, “PERFECT PRINTS,” POST FREE, 


! Sample Outfit, enclosing 6d. to cover 
A cost and postage, to 
The LETO Photo Materials Co. 


Sole, GRIFFIN’S, ESSAY. 


» LONDON. 


Lid, 7. Cratched Friars. London, ЕС. 


An Amusement for Winter 
Evenings, 


E 


QVALITY — highest possible. 


Colour your Photos with 


LOCKYER'S 
PHOTO TINTS. 


Suitable for Colouring P.O.P., 
Bromide, or Gaslight Papers. 
NO KNOWLEDGE OF PAINTING NECESSARY. 


The Colours are simply applied by means of 
a brush, evenly over the part to be tinted. 
PRICES— 
1/- per Box of 9 Colours and Brush, and 
2/6 per Box of 12 Large Bottles and 3 Brushes. 


muiummmimimmi 


nuntii 


"nimius 


'XTRASPEEDY | . 


‘Gaslight PLATE 


E : 350 H. & D. 
[Р e р ет z Specially recommended for short exposures on 
A AE e биркач TE dull days. 
| VIGOROUS AND SOFT GRADES. Ж Descriptive Booklet on application. 
OF ALL DEALERS. a 


PU Narina mmm min е 


ELLIOTT & SONS. Ltd. BARNET. 


Of ай Dealers, or direct, post free, from 


Stocked by ALL Dealers. 
J. E. LOCKYER, Evelyn Street, Deptford, S.E. 


з WELLINGTON & WARD, Elstree, Herts. 


‘PICTURES in JANUARY?” 


Yes, even in dull January. Don't put that camera away—you re 
only getting half the enjoyment you might! ‘A camera and 
GEM SALON plates —that's the motto for January, 1916 ! 


A Happy New Year to you ! It will be happy (photographically) AXE BRAND 
if you determine on GEM SALON plates. Just right for use 


now (400 H. & D.) and—you are SAFE with GEM Plates. PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOP ERS, 
Because— DYES, ano CHEMICALS. | 


GEM Plates are made from good, reliable, tested materials. 
GEM Plates will stand comparison. Ask your Dealer and try 
for yourself. Would you like a list ? 


THE GEM DRY PLATE CO., Ltd. 


FUERST BROTHERS, 
17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, B101 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, X. N. 


- aga — — 
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Elementary and General Text Books. 
DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, The. 
By E.J. WALL, F.R.P.S. New edition, revised 


EARLY WORK IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 


` ELEMENTARY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By JOHN А. HODGES 


EXPOSURE, How to Ensure Correct. 
By A. HORSLEY HİNTON . “ 


DEVELOPMENT MADE EASY. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON . 


NEGATIVES, To Make Bad Negatives «Good 
By A, HORSLEY HINTON . 


PHOTOGRAPHY, The Principles of Simple. 
By FRED. W. SPARROW, RN. 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S NOTE BOOK AND 
CONSTANT COMPANION. 
By Rev, F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON TOUR 


MOUNTS AND FRAMES, and How to 
Make Them 
By. Rev. F. c. ' LAMBERT, М.А. 


PORTRAITURE: Home Portraiture Made 
Eas 
By 35 HORSLEY HINTON . 


Technical, Optics, Chemistry, de. 


LENS, A First Book of the. 
By C. WELBORNE PIPER . 
EXPERIMENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By C. J. LEAPER, F.C. s. 
CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
By C. F. TOWNSEND 2 
LENS, THE. 

By THOS. BOLAS, F. I. C., and GEO, E. 
BROWN, F. I. C. he 


COLOUR-CORRECT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ву T. THORNE BAKER, F. C. S., F. R. P. S. 


NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By Dr. E:KONIG, and E. J. WALL, F. R. P. S. 
DEVELOPMENT AND DEVELOPERS. 

By GEO. E. BROWN, F. I. C. b» 


NEGATIVE, The Perfect. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY, First Steps in. 
By F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.H.S. ... 


Art, Portraiture, Hand Camera Work, &c. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY, cM Сродне оп. 
Ву Н.Р. ROBINSON .. 
PRACTICAL PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. Part I. А 
Part II. 
Parts I. and II. in one volume 


PICTURE-MAKING BY Jab de dans dos 
By Н. P. ROBINSON... . 


PORTRAITURE FOR AMATEURS WITH- 


OUT A STUDIO. 

By Rev. F. C. Part I. (Technical) .. 

LAMBERT, M.A. Part II. iege: sc As 
Parts I. and II. in one volume А 


Price | Post- 
Nett. | age. 
7/6 | 5d. 
1/- | 2d. 
1/- | 2d. 
‚| 4d, | 1d. 
4d. | 1d. 
4d. | 1d. 
1/- | 2d. 
1/- | 2d. 
6d. 1d. 
6d. | 1d. 
1/- | 2d. 
4d. | 1d. 
‚| 2/6 | 4d. 
1/- | 2d. 
1/- | 2d 
2/6 | 4d 
1/- | 2d 
2/. | 4d 
1/- | 2d 
1/- | 2d 
1/- | 2d. 
1/- | 24. 
1/. | 2d. 
"| 1/- | 2d. 
„| 2/6 3d. 
2/6 | 3d. 
1/- | 2d. 
1/- | 2d. 
.| 2/6 | аа. 


issued from the Offices of 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER," 52, ess Lond * 
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RETOUCHING, The A of. 
By J. HUBERT... 4 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY, a 
By STANLEY С. JOHNSON, M.A. 


| MOVING OBJECTS, The Phot anki 
By Dr, ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, F. R. P. s ЖЕ 


MAGNESIUM LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ву F. J. MORTIMER, F. R. P. S. 


RETOUCHING. 
By ARTHUR WHITING „е4 › a — 1 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. Lf ; 
Ву G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.LB.A. ...| Be 
ROLL AND CUT FILMS: How to Photo- fec 
£raph with. Sa 
By JOHN A. HODGES, r. R. S. yi 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESS ... . / 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE (Handbook to). AN 
By T. PERKINS, M.A. A EET 
PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES (5 
gravures 15} x 11). 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON.. 
PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR. ус E 
The Illustrated Annual of Pictorial E 
Photography Stiff Ere А 
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Printing Processes, BIN. Work, Ke. 
A В € GUIDE TO AUTOTYPE BON |. 
PRINTING, The. — .- puoi ape 

BROMIDE PRINTING. v EMT 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


CARBON PRINTING. 
By E. J. WALL, F.R. P. S. 
OIL AND BROMOIL PROCESSES. ons NC 
By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S., and 5. L pè, v 
COULTHURST, FR. P. S. 1. 
PLATINOT VPE PRINTING. . 4 
Ву A. HORSLEY HINTON М. 


P. O. P 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON . 


‚ mate “РА a 
` By ALFRED MASKELL and ROBERT | T is 7! 
DEMACHY 2 " 
ENLARGEMENTS, their Production and 
FINISH. * 
Ву G. ROD WELL. SMITH ns. vi 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS AND LANTER! 
SLIDES, How to. 
By RICHARD PENLAKE "Tr 
LANTERN, The, and How to Use It. 34 
By GOODWIN NORTON та Tum 
BONNER . n 2 Pw С" 
LANTERN- SLIDE MAKING. N Y 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. 28 i 
PLATINUM TONING. p 
By LYONEL CLARK a. 


TONING  BROMIDES AND 


E 


SLIDES. 

By C. WINTHROPE SOMERVILLE, 

F. R. P. 8. .. a I * 
WET COLLODION, and How to Use kr 

By C. W. GAMBLE ... wes | EL 
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January 3, 1916. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Supplement) 9 


DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED. 


Any size up to Postcard .« Id. each. 
Prints and Postcards. Id. ,, 


Special Prices to Trade and for large quantities. 
Prompt dispatch. List free. 


MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON, 


EXTRA 
P. O. P. 


REPAIRS & ALTERATIONS 
to all kinds of Photographic Apparatus. 


STALEY, SHEW & CO., 


Camera Makers, 88, Newman Street, W. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
SPECIALISTS IN PRESS AND REFLEX CAMERAS, 


FREDERICKS, 
Uxbridge Road, HAYES, Middx. 


Studio 
Specialist. 


14 X 10 X 9 high. 
£9 15 0 


20 * 10 X 9 high. 


£12 10 0 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 


ADVERTISE IN 


"THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 


POSTCARDS. 


QUALITY. 


3/6 тоо, 31/- 1c00 | 5 
Caslight 3/4 тоо, 26/- 1000 = 
Bromide  3/- 100, 23/- 1000 


POST PAID. 
HYPO, keg. 20/- #5. С. F. 
7 Ibs. 2/-, 14 Ibs. 3/9, 28 Ibs. 7/- 


NEW — Tarpaulin Waterproof 
Aprons, 2/6 each. 


Postoard Printing 10d., 7/6. 


I2 x 10 ENLARGEMENT, Art Mount, 
3/- Post Paid. Copying, 1/6 extra 


LILY BLUE BOOK, 3d. Post Free. 
Contains Valuable Information. 


LILYWHITE, LTD., HALIFAX. 


Bromide Printing. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


Price 18. net, postage 2d. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 
52, Long Acre, London. 


BROMIDE 
POSTCARD PRINTING. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF QUALITY: 


8} x 6}, 9d.; 10x8, 11d.; 12x10, 1/1; 
15x12, 1/6; 18x15, 2/3. 
Larger sizes pro rata, 

15% advance on all Enlargements from July 23. 


Retouching at Your Prices. 
SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 
Copying, Contact Printing, Developing. 


YOU MUST HAVE OUR 
BOOKLET—POST FREE. 


Lofthouse, Crosbie & Co., 
733, Fulham Road, London. 


Phone Putney 1276. 
City Address: 40, Trinrry SQ., LONDON, Е.С. 
Phone, Avenue 3845. Telegrams, Lofthouse, 
London." 


THE WEEKLY 


“Tue A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal A first 
per, and a second pri 

uction, the only q 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second es is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
ch entry must be the Competitor’s own work ‘throughout. 

hotographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 


materials or a tus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 


ts considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any 


COMPETITION. 


prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
ification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in Tux A. Р. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the 
for criticism pu 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


roduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
tor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue А. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


rposes. 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers, 


е Editor’s decision on all matters connected wi 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to W. 
H. Mayne, 8, Clarendon Terrace, North Road, Plymouth. (Title 
of print, “ Wake Up.") Technical data: Plate, Iso speedy ; 
exposure, 12 secs. ; stop, F/8; time of day, 3 p.m., September: 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 

The Second Prize to Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Brantingham,”’ 
Front Street, Acomb. (Title of print, Grey Towers of Durham.“) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, } sec. ; single 
component of lens; stop, F/16; time of day, September; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Kodak 
White Royal bromide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded te S. Taylor, 13, Agnes Road, 
Acton Vale. (Title of print, A Silhouette of Herbert F.“) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; exposure, то 


Sees,; lens, Adon; stop, F/6; time of day, evening, December; 


mat ; 
im printing process, bromide enlargement. 
ar 


developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


"The Mounting Prize to A. E. Smith, 64, Devon Drive, Not- 
tingham. (Title of print, The End of an Arnold Lane.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Anti-screen ; stop, F/5.5; lens, anastig- 

time of day, 11.30, September; developer, Rodinal ; 


“ 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. СУ) 


these Competitions will be final. 


Hon. Mention. 


N. Whaddia, Twickenham; Н. 2 Wood, Stoke Newington ; 
J. H. Saunders, Leeds; Miss C. Martin, Bromsgrove; P. New- 
man, Erdington ; Mrs. F. Wild, Bristol; J. G. Johnson, Sunder- 
land ; С. W. Garth, Armley; Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb ; 
R. Menochio, Turin; С. F. Prior, Ilford; Н. Warner, Hammer- 
smith. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners' Prize is awarded to C. Gray, College Gardens, 
Bangor, Co. Down. (Title of print, A Photograph from 
Home.“) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; exposure, 
I-30th sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/5.6; time of day, 12.30, 
November; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

Beginners' Class. 


J. Hannant, Durham; К. Sturt, Oxford; J. G. Harrison, 
Belfast; E. Webster, Chesterfield; J. McRae, Coatbridge; 
E. E. Davis, Shoreditch ; ]. Т. Gamble, Billisdon; F. С. Spafford, 
Sheffield ; W. A, Corke, Putney Common; F. Pitcher, Maiden- 
head ; C. Gray, Bangor. 


Owing to pressure on space, Classes I., IIL and III., are held 
over. Ile 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


Best results guaranteed, and finest quality paper only used: 8$ X 6}, 89. ; 
10X8, 10d. ; 12X10, 19. ; 15X 12, 19. 64. j up to 40x 30; special quotations 
for quantities; carefully mounted on suitable best quality, plate-sunk 
mounts and spotted, 88 X63, 18: 6d. ; 10x 8. 18. 9d.; 12х10. 28. За. ; 
15X12, 89. ; making negatives from copy, 6d. § sepia 20 per cent extra. 
From JUNE 21st All Enlargement willbe Charged 15% on above prices. 
If you appreciate good quality and quick dispatch, write for copy and 
read what our customers say. А recent unsolicited testimonial :— 
Many thanks for Enlargements, Considering they were copied from 
photos they are little short of marvellous. Your guarantee of ' the best 
result the negative will yield,' is no boast, but an honest statement.“ 


POSTCARD PRINTING 


Gaslight, Bromide, in all tones. Enamelled on plate glass matt 
and velvet surfaces. 


AUTOMATIC BROMIDE. 


d. 
10-06» 
HAVE YOUR negatives properly titled with 


printed letters by exclusive process, speciality 
celluloid border titles. 


All kinds of Trade Printing, Developing, etc., at o 
consistent with goo quality. Terme C. Ww . 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH LABOUR ONLY EMPLOYED. 
—————Ů—— 


DROEGE & CO., 


Photographic Trade Printers, Publishers & Dealers. 
Offices and Workrooms: 


43, COMERAGH ROAD, "Lonoon, w. 


Telephone No. 1382 HAMMERSMITH. 


You set the one Scale. — It does the rest. 
To obtain perfectly exposed negatives, use 


WYNNE’S 


‘t INFALLIBLE ” 


METERS. 


(as eupplied to Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, eto., eto.) 


ON ALL THINGS PHOTOGRAPHIC, 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZRALAND, 


CAN SUPPLY ALL THE BEST 


BRITISH-MADE CAMERAS 
and PHOTO SUPPLIES, 
CINEMATOGRAPH MACHINES 


and ACCESSORIES. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
EMPIRE BROMIDE AND GAS. 
LIGHT PAPERS. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON REQUEST. 


The New Hunter Meter is greatly 
appreciated. We have received very 
flattering Press Notices, and almost 
daily expressions of approval from 
numerous users. 


PRICES. 


Hunter Meter in Solid Nickel Case, 
7|-; ditto Solid Silver Case, 16/- ; 
Standard Watch Pattern Meter in 
Solid Nickel Case, 6/6; ditto Solid 
Silver Case, 15/-; Silver Gem 
Meter, Solid Silver, 7/6; Print 
Meter, Solid Nickel, 5/6. 


All our Meters may be had om appro. 


Illustrated Price List and Full particulars, 
on application. 


Ta td. 


SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. BRISBANE. 
ADELAIDE. AUCKLAND, N.Z. 


WELLINGTON, NZ. COMPANY, WREXHAM. 


Printed and Published Weekly by the Proprietors, HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Aore, 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKZET SENT ON APPLIOATION. 


THE INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER 


London, WAS 


TITTLE LLL 
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“ISOSTIGMAR” & 
4NEOSTIGMAR" 


FOR THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND 
AMATEUR. 


FOURTEEN SERIES, 
COVERING EVERY 
CLASS OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 
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R. & J. BECK, L 
68, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C, 


иннии! 
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PRACTICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


is the name of a new series of photo- 
graphic books, which will treat of: 


various photographic sub of pre- 
sent-day interest in a t and 
practical manner. Each one LEE 
all the information on its subject 

seems to the Editors to be worth the 
attention of the average worker. The 


books will be well printed, sewed to 
open flat illustrated when necessary, 


cloth, and will be sent 
receipt of price in m 
stamps. Two are now. 


THE SECRET OF EXPOSURE 


is a thorough de to exposure under 
all Бе any latitude, and 


BEGINNERS’ TROUBLES | 


contains some hundred para- 
graphs on How to Rats раша 
Negatives and Prints, written from 
long experience, and useful to every 
photographer. | 


442, Pope Building, BOSTON, MASS, USA | 
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F IMPERIAL Plates 
so good - to-use that th 
give hundreds of users t 

impulse to write us tes 
monials, isn't it time for YO 
to benefit by using 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, Registered for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as second-class news matterin the United States. 
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PLATES & PAPERS 
« 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 


PAPERS 


For distinctive contact prints and enlargements. 


ЭРЬЕ ЕГГГГГІТГҮТТ TILL 


* d. BROMIDES : In Smooth, Rough, Carbo d GI Surf Thi d Thick 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (41 х 31), 5 5 M n omy Sur асев. in and Thie 
& C. P.: For Fireside Printing. Soft, Normal, and Vigorous Grades 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., B. B.: ший түзү ту! Mene tone by direct development. 
| Watford, | WELLINGTON G WARD, ELSTREE. HERTS. 
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QVALITY = highest possible. 
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AXE BRAND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, | 
DYES, anp CHEMICALS. [| Gaslight Р apers | | Bromide [Р apers | 


Mumm 


VIGOROUS AND SOFT GRADES. 12 CHARMING GRADES 
— L Wu PRINTS E : : РОЙ ете man 


FUERST BROTHERS, 


17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C. $ OF. ALL DEALERS; "Mo ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd, BARNET. + 
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SCREENED 
CHROMATIC 


LFORD : ow 


For correct rendering of Nature's Colour Values in Monochrome. 
THE SCREEN IS IN THE PLATE. NO SCREEN REQUIRED WITH THE LENS. 


Е — | p ' 
— (ũò — 


Just as easy to use as an ordinary plate. 
From all Dealers and ILFORD Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, ENGLAND. NA 
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di THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 

E r eee even tes „„ з SORGE n | T = _ 
ШШЕ r: l 217 can < 
= = 15 „ 
= How often do you : The Ross Xpres Lens 
— y = T ` P ` p К ld 
= = n ` An F15 anastigmat with qualities previous 
— . D = T unobtainable in lenses of the same aper $ F ae 
: DEVELOP? | n E 
E < Only occasionally ? = | h А 22 
— And do you trust your = | T ^ E^ е 
= exposures to developer made =! f . a 
= up from stock solutions mixed = | " EU 
— —how long ago? =! g E ° 
= Risky is it not? = ğ ` am SN 
= ^ , = | The Ross Xpres Lens works at F4:5 and gives ~ re~ 
= It is far safer to use fresh = j| exquisite definition and covering power over the E T 
= solutions made with = | whole plate at full aperture. Added to this, des E: - F 
= Ege = Ц to its peculiar construction, and to the special SHE: 
= à , = 1 qualities of the glasses employed in its пш n ov 2 ; 
= = Ñ| it gives a brilliancy of image and excellence of 7 
= TAB LOID ANS = | general quality previously unobtainable in an F4.5 HE- *- = 
= (Trade Mark) = [| lens. The Ross Xpres Lens is unequalled for all :í WRAP 
E 2 = branches of photography where short exposures are = 
= Photo Chemicals = h| essential. It enables you to do justice to your Е e 
= = subject even when the weather conditions are . ”. 
= | = | unfavourable. A Ross Xpres Lens will give you f — 
= Simply dissolve them as = | greater efficiency. It will extend your scope, and HE mT - 
= required. = | give you a higher percentage of good results. EE DM 
= — т: Send for particulars and prices В = ‘ EE 
== Ask your Dealer Burroughs Wellcome & Co. = $ | Ыс р ico 
= А l L d = ! CLAPHAM COMMON 2 TN QE 
= for list UNE zd Ross Ltd. LONDON, S. W. dE, 
= Pho. 960 COPYRIGHT шш CT PO — 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOQRAPHIO HEWS. 


Available until 
July 8, 1916. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON, 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, 


Title of „„ УОКЕР ОООО ИРАКА 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure. Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 


5$92060090000090000909009900900009 


Developer, and Printing Process . @eecesseseecase 9e095950400099509095000009909 
0 % % % „ 6 „% „„ % %% %% %%% % %%% eee e eee esos see cee trees osenn eK eneletessecesecsesesscoes sees 
*59»0€095609022682000909280008 4969650090259 980000909009900€500009002200000000909900060000006000000909000049000090004600090* 006 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that 1 am s bons -· nde Amateur Photographer, an 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. I 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (sf @ lady, write Mrs. or Miss) *99009000009909000900909000009022020600099 90890090009090050296 


Address. . . LIIIAJ 9?990005000060906000960890900000980609000000809099006909900000^5090400060000950009000000900000000€09 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and If its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State һеге..... ........................ whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for ceturn. 
Mark package outside WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Coupons of any date can be used by Colonial and Foreign Readers, 


BEGINNERS’ COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not 
later than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print eee eee eee eee eee eee 0089009005060» on 960040000900050, 0» 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process 999600«00400009004000000000000000050000090000900000 000520 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Available until 
July 8, 1910. 


0060 00006002 90002006 evecare 9999950008000040€9000990000009 *459060*609099 9*9060904926099000009090000000000000000009. ДА ТТТ 
9 ғ0006 000 00000 роовефооовавоооое 99090*50000009000000000*2000000060000090090000060000000589090 фооооеово оосоовеоовововооео в 
**99599,99009950920999 $e*»5909009990900900094590068080 *9*999599^9009000960986802€ **46090060080929 'e*s5»5008090000800406008a6€ [III 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
1 have never won a Prize ina Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (#7 a lady, write Mrs. or M Ra 


Address % 6 %%% *$940602090909600005* Rn 92%. 9»99909909t6086a000090900609509009009 9*96999999060909200600905 

IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and it its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here.............................8o hether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS' COMPETITION." 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—&Kither or both of 


the above Coupons must accompany 
Queries on Teohnioal, Pictorial, or other matters. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


PROFITABLE 4. 
CAMERA 2:14 
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PHOTOGRAPHY | ` 
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as E ud 
PRESS „ PROFIT | 
and 14 : eae 
Revised and Re-written by ШЕ „©, 
- WES ee 
— “38. “ae <. ^ 
F. J. MORTIMER, F. R. P. S. xa E: c: CA US 
(Editor of Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER).  — T x 
CONTENTS. $c Ке 
The Kind of Photographs that Sell. | tm 
How to Secure the Photographs. | ý =° 
How to Sell the Photographs. | dU. 
Picture Postcards, Permits. X F 
List of Illustrated Papers that buy g es ES 
Photographs. 
Press Agents, &c. - a д. 
Cloth boards, 1/- net. Postage 2d. | з 
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PROFESS > TRADE 
AD" ITS 
(continu ag page). 

INEMATOG iLMS. — Current 
events (Topi а, etc.), 300 feet 
long ; fect co. s. 6d. each; Tê. 


E; 
for д, 138. for 6, 24s. 
complete films, wit s, 50-70 feet, 1s. 
each, all t free. 1  liste.—Cinesupply, 
Dept. А, 49, Whyteville-.1oad, Forest Gate, 
London, E. | 


OLOURED ENLARGEMENTS, 2s. 11d., 
3s. 11d., 4s. 11d., бз. 114. (postage, 6d.) ; 
Copying, 3d. ~ Trial orddrs solicited. Teak 
Developing Tanks (any size, 3 days), Show- 
cases, En 


Specimen single 


Place, W. 


Фин EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any photograph, enlarged or re- 


duced, quarter, 6d. , 9d.; whole, 
18. 6d. ; postage, 3d. Also Developing, 
-Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 


Furniss, The Studio,” 254, La 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


ROEGE AND СО. — Enlargements ; 
Special Cheap Line on Art Paper; 20 
by 16, 1&.; 15 by 12, 10d.; 12 by 10, 8d.; 
10 by 8, 6d. From copy, 8d. extra. 
ROEGE AND СО, — Enlargemente ; 
Special Cheap Line. Mounted and 
Finished with the Aerograph, 20 by 16, 2s. ; 
p 12, 1s. 8d.; 12 by 10, 1s. 4d. ;.10 by 


ROEGE AND СО. — Enlargements ; 
Special Cheap Line. Mounted оп 
Strainer and Finished in Oils, 20 by 16, 5s. 
—From March 1 all enlargements charged 
334 per cent. on above prices. 
ROEGE AND : CO. — FRAMES; 
x anie make, with 4 in. Gilt Slip, 
Finished in Black, Brown, or Green; 2 in. 
oak: 20 by 16, 2s. 6d.; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d.; 
12 by 10, 2s.; 10 by 8, 1з. 9d. Glass and 
packing orate, extra. : 
ROEGE AND CO.—GERMAN METOL 
replaced by British “ MONOMET,” 
possessing all the characteristic active 
qualities of Metol; 1 lb. 80s., 4 lb. 22s. 6d., 
1 oz. 6s., trial 4 oz. 1з. 9d. 
si T) ROEGEL."—A powerful, concen- 
trated Developer; requires diluting 
with water only; 3 oz. bottle sufficient to 
make 90 oz.; 3d., post free.—Droege 
and Co., 43, Comeragh Road, West Ken- 
sington, London, W 


E NLARGEMENTS.—If you want perfect 

largemente, at the following prices— 
Unmounted—10 by 8, 8d.; 12 by 10, 10d. ; 
15 by 12, 1s. ; 20 by 16, 1s. 4d. Mounted and 
nicely finished—1s. Td., 2s. 4d., 2s. 10d., 
3s. 6d., respectively. From prints, 6d. 
extra; postage extra—have them done at 
The Rembrandt Enlarging Co., 227, Hamp- 
stead Road, London, N.W. Established over 
10 years. 


NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted: 10 b 
8, 1s. ; 12 by 10, 1s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 1s. 9d. 
Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, 1s. 9d.; 12 
by 10, 2s. 3d. ; 15 by 12, 3s. 3d. For sepia, 
see price list, post free.—E. L. Sorivens, 60, 
Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


AVE you tried Jewson's Photo. Works, 

King's Lynn, for Roll-film Developing? 

plate and under, 12 exposures 18.,` post 
free. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 
cards Bites, ètc., send for catalogue and 
samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


OSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 
or enamelled, 10d 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 


ngsett Road, 


B TT spatched. Price list and samples free.— 
| . р^ Scrivens, 60, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 
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. per dozen, 9s. 6d. 


ETOUCHING EXPERT; 


э 


OSTCARDS.—Guaranteed finest quality 
P. O. P., 3s. 9d. 100, 31s. 1,000. Gas- 
light and Bromide, 3s. 6d. 100, 33s. 6d. 
1,000; post free. No better obtainable ¢ 
any price. No seconds stocked. Samples 
3d.—Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 
OUNTS.—We can supply all patterns 
by return post. Special cheap line, 
9 by 64, for Cabinet and Postcard, 3s. 114. 
100, 35s. 1,000. Samples, Id. Illustrated 
list, 1d.—Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 


| але а КУЛЕ — Best work. Cabinet 
head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d. ; 
full-length, 2d.; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 


ETOUCHING by a Gold Medallist.— 

Cabinet head, 6d. ; three-quarter length, 

3d.; full length, 2d.; 4-plate 3d. Cash and 

postage with order.—J. Christopher Mitchell, 
Bartholomew Close, Exeter, Devon. 


customer’s 

prices. » Finishing, Sketches, Colouring. 
Cash and post with order.—Pegler, 53, Well- 
ington Road, Northfields, Ealing. 


.P.K. FILMS DEVELOPED, 6d. 8 ex- 
posures; Prints, 8 for 6d.; Enlarged 
postcard size, Is. 6d.. per doz. Best work 
only.— Baker, 89, {hurst Road, South 
Norwood. К 


Situations. 


MATEUR Wanted, take photos., West or 
Strand districts.—37, Shaftesbury Road, 
Hammersmith. 


ү ANTED, First-class Camera Repairers ; 

good wages; men not eligible. Hours 
8 to 6.30.—Apply C. E. Newton, 40, Great 
Pulteney Street, Piccadilly. 


ANTED AT ONCE, six Smart Fellows, 
exempted or above or under Mili- 
tary age—those with a knowledge of Photo- 
graphy and Photographic Apparatus (ama- 
teurs or professionals) preferred—as Stock- 
keepers, esmen, etc. This is an oppor- 
tunity for capable and energetic men to 
tain good and varied experience and the 
necessary qualifications for stock-keeping, 
salesmanship, ete. If appointed, there will 
be opportunities for promotion, a perma- 
nent berth, and remunerative wages. Write 
or apply. between 2.30 and 4 o’clock.—R. 
Green, City Sale and Exchange, 81, Alders- 
gate Street, E.C. ` 


OA‏ ق 
DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED.‏ 


Any size upto Postcard ... Id. each. 
Prints and Postcards ... ... Id. „ 


Special Prices to Trade and for large tities. 
Prompt dispatch, st wan € 


MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON. 
LLL 
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STOP - WATCH METERS, TIME 
TANKS, TIME THERMOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, MANUAL. 


Serd for ‘Meters and Methods“ 
WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD. 


SOLD 


"CRM c RA 


.EXCHANCED. 
CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS POST FREE, 


"* WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOCRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ 17° 
n OXEORO STALEY. LONDON. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Supplement) 9 


QUALIS 


“To make a thing as it should be made. 


COME TO US FOR 
PERFECTLY 
PRODUCED 


ENLARGEMENTS 


PERFECTLY 
PRINTED 


POSTCARDS 
the QUALIS рното co., 


733, FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 


Telephone - Putney 1276. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, , 


CAN SUPPLY ALL THE BEST 
BRITISH-MADE CAMERAS 
and PHOTO SUPPLIES, 
CINEMATOGRAPH MACHINES 


and ACCESSORIES. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
EMPIRE BROMIDE AND GAS. 
LIGHT PAPERS. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON REQUEST. 


Lid. 


SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. BRISBANE, 
ADELAIDE. AUCKLAND, N.Z. 
WELLINGFON, N. Z. 


` 


IO (Supplement) THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. ‘ne 26, 1916. 
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To faithfully record Childhood’s sunny smiles 


Posi mune cnn 
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Mtreme,. — — 
"Ntra Speedy, 


EIL re Anti -Screen 
Negative on an "Xtra Speedy Plate. Plates = ہے‎ 


Half-tone from a print on Carbon Bromide, 
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XTREME PLATE: 400 H. & D. Speed with quality. 


XTRA SPEEDY: 350H. & D. A general favourite for Studio 
and At-Home Portraiture. 


ANTI-SCREEN: 300 H. & D. Renders YELLOWS and 
GREENS correctly in monochrome WITHOUT A 
LIGHT FILTER. 


ни 


UE гита птн "t numi 


Illustrated Handbook and Price List on Application. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
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